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PREFACE 


It  has  been  said  that  history,  as  generallj  written,  is  bnt  an  account  of  the 
wars  and  contentions  by  which  dynasties  have  striven  for  the  mastery  of  na- 
tions. It  imparts  little  or  no  information  in  respect  to  the  social  condition  or 
material  progress  of  the  people  themselves.  It  is  true  that  the  means  of  pre- 
serving such  information  have  never  before  existed  in  the  shape  of  those  print- 
ing  facilities  which  at  this  day  place  every  variety  of  intelligence  within  the- 
reach  of  the  poorest  classes.  These  facilities  are  themselves  among  the  won- 
ders that  have  attended  the  progress  of  the  American  people  during  the  past 
eighty  years.  In  that  period  a  nation  has  been  bom,  and  grown  to  unexan^ 
pled  power  and  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  that  the  nature,  the  institutions,  and  the  administration 
of  the  American  nation  are  different  from  all  others,  so  must  its  history  be  in 
an  entirely  different  style.  If  there  are  no  regal  intrigues  to  chronicle  or  mili- 
tary exploits  to  recount,  there  are  more  lasting  triumphs  in  every  useful  science 
to  record.  K  we  have  no  Alexander,  or  Osesar,  or  Bonaparte,  or  Wellington, 
to  shine  on  the  stormy  pages  of  our  history,  we  have  such  names  as  Franklin, 
"Whitney,  Morse,  and  a  host  of  others,  to  shed  a  more  beneficent  lustre  on  the 
story  of  our  rise.  The  means  by  which  a  few  poor  colonists  have  come  to  excel 
all  nations  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  astonish  the  people  of  Europe  with  their 
achievements  through  the  development  of  their  inventive  genius,  are  true  sub- 
jects for  a  history  of  the  United  States.  Such  a  history  is  now  for  the  first  time 
presented  to  the  American  people.  In  its  preparation  no  pains  or  expense  has 
been  spared  in  the  view  of  making  it  perfectly  reliable,  and  it  is  believed  that  a. 
work  has  been  produced  which  will  be  standard  on  the  subject. 

When  the  War  of  Independence  was  finished,  the  American  people,  free  on 
their  own  soil,  turned  their  quick  intellect  and  undivided  attention  to  the  great 
object  of  improvement,  material  and  mental,  and  they  have  wrought  out  re- 
sults that  have  become  not  only  the  admiration  but  the  exemplar  of  all  nations. 
The  great  genius  of  the  people  manifested  itself  in  the  invention  of  labor-saving 
machines^  because  labor  was  scarce  and  dear.    The  steam  engine  was  adopted, 
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improvcid,  and  applied  to  every  branch  of  labor.  It  was  applied  to  navigation, 
to  locomotion,  and  to  mannfactoring  in  all  its  branches,  great  and  smalL  In- 
ventions were  introduced  in  all  possible  branches  of  manufacturing  by  which 
labor  was  saved.  It  is  probable  that  one  man  now  produces  as  much  by  the 
aid  of  machines  as  one  hundred  did  formerly.  In  other  words,  that  inventive 
genius  has  increased  manufacturing  production  a  hundredfold.  At  the  same 
time  a  vast  continent  has  been  settled ;  and  here  again  has  inventive  genius 
supplied  machinery  as  a  substitute  for  farm  laborers,  and  one  man  may,  by  their 
aid,  harvest  a  large  surplus  above  his  family  wants.  These  machines  have  be- 
come the  models  for  Europe.  This  vigor  of  production  has  enabled  the  con^ 
struction  of  as  many  miles  of  railroads  as  all  Europe  put  together. 

The  telegraph  has  been  invented  for  transmission  of  intelligence,  and  more 
miles  of  it  used  than  in  all  Europe. 

In  ship-building,  the  American  improvements  have  outstripped  the  boasted 
wooden  walls  of  old  England,  and  given  the  model  to  the  world.  Their  active 
enterprise  has  won  the  foremost  rank  in  foreign  commerce,  and  covered  the  in- 
land waters  with  more  steam  tonnage  than  all  other  nations  possess. 

The  cities  of  America  have  sprung  up  with  magic  growth,  and  increased  with 
marvellous  vigor.  There  is  no  example  in  history  where  so  many  large  cities 
have  been  built  in  a  similar  period. 

In  producing  a  carefully  written  history  of  all  these  events,  a  vast  amount  of 
labor  and  research  has  been  gone  through  to  collate  reliable  statistical  matter. 
Every  effort  has  been  used  to  place  the  results  in  a  clear  and  attractive  view,  so 
:as  to  make  the  reader  master  of  every  branch  of  the  subject,  and  enable  him  to 
flpeak  understandingly  of  his  country's  triumphs.  To  this  end  a  great  expense 
has  been  incurred  for  engravings  illustrative  of  the  various  industries; 

It  is  believed  that  the  work  now  offered  to  the  public  is  the  most  complete 
history  of  a  nation's  progress  ever  written. 
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AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


I  supposB  it  will  be  conceded  tliat  agri- 
coltore  is  the  largest  and  most  important  in- 
terest of  this  country.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
trace  its  progress  from  the  time  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  first  settlements  npon 
these  shores,  but  more  especially  during  the 
last  hundred  years.  If  I  mistake  not^  a 
sketch  of  its  history  will  be  found  to  possess 
much  that  is  interesting,  useful,  and  in- 
structive. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  con- 
dition of  America  at  the  time  when  it  was 
first  settled  by  Europeans.  The  charac- 
ter and  the  objects  of  the  men  who  proposed 
to  establish  a  home  here,  are  already  familiar 
to  the  mind  of  every  intelligent  person. 
They  left  coantries  which  were  considerably 
advanced  in  civilization,  and  better  cultivated, 
probably,  than  any  others,  at  that  time,  on 
the  globe,  with  the  exception,  possibly,  of  the 
Chinese  empire.  They  came  to  settle  down 
in  circumstances  wholly  new  to  them,  with 
a  climate  and  soil  unlike  any  which  they 
had  known  before.  They  were  to  begin  life 
anew,  as  it  were,  where  their  previous  ex- 
perience could  afford  them  little  or  no  aid, 
m  a  wilderness  which  was  to  be  subdued  by 
their  own  hands,  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand 
obstacles. 

With  the  exception  of  some  extensive 
tracts  of  prairie,  chiefly  confined  to  the  gre^t 
west,  then  wholly  unknown  and  inaccessible, 
there  was  no  large  extent  of  territory  which 
was  not  covered  with  the  primeval  forest, 
though  here  and  there  a  partially  cultivated 
opening  occurred,  which  was,  or  had  been, 
occupied  by  the  Indians.  They  were,  there- 
fore, to  start  anew;    to  acquire,  painfully 


and  laboriously,  that  pract^  knowledge  of 
their  new  situation,  for  the  details  of  which 
no  previous  training  could  have  fitted  them. 
When  we  consider  the  hardships  they  had 
to  encounter,*  especially  that  portion  of  them 
who  had  to  endure,  year  after  year,  the  rigor 
of  a  northern  winter,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
their  progress  in  farming  was  slow. 

It  IS  true,  the  different  colonies,  as  they 
were  originally  established,  had  a  somewhat 
different  experience.  The  winters  of  Vir- 
ginia were  less  severe  than  those  of  New 
England.  The  settlers  on  the  James  river 
su&red  less,  probably,  than  those  further 
north,  but  all  had  to  undergo  many  priva- 
tions which  are  unknown  to  an  old  and  im- 
proved country.  All  were  surrounded  by 
a  howling  wilderness,  by  savage  men,  by 
wild  beasts  ready  to  prey  upon  their  live 
stock,  or  destroy  their  crops.  In  these  re- 
spects the  circumstances  of  the  settlers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  were  nearly  the  same. 

Let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  condition 
of  things  in  the  Plymouth  colony,  and  we 
can  gather  therefrom  a  pretty  correct  idea 
of  that  in  the  other  settlements.  For  many 
months  after  the  arrival  of  the  pilgrims  at 
Plymouth,  they  had  no  beasts  of  burden, 
and  when  at  last  a  few  cows  were  brought 
over,  they  were  poorly  fed  on  the  coarse 
wild  grasses,  and  they  often  died  from  ex- 
posure and  want  of  proper  food,  or  fell  a 
prey  to  the  wolves  or  the  Indians.  Owing 
to  the  difficulties  and  expense  of  importa- 
tion, the  price  was  so  high  as  to  put  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  many,  even  in  moder- 
ate circumstances.  In  the  colony  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay,  a  red  calf  soon  came  to 
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be  cheaper  than  a  black  one,  on  account  of 
the  greater  liability  to  be  mistaken  for  a 
deer  and  killed  by  the  wolves.  When  cows 
were  so  high  as  to  sell,  in  1686,  at  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  poands  sterling,  and 
oxen  at  forty  poands  a  pair,  a  quart  of 
new  milk  could  be  bought  for  a  penny,  and 
four  eggs  at  the  same  price. 

It  is  miportant  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
cattle  of  that  day,  even  in  England,  were 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  beautifol  ani- 
mals now  to  be  seen  there.  The  ox  of  that 
day  was  small,  ill-shaped,  and  in  every  way 
inferior  to  the  ox  of  the  present  time. 
The  sheep  has,  since  then,  been  improved 
to  an  equal,  or  even  greater  extent,  both  in 
form  and  size,  and  in  the  fineness  and  value 
of  its  wool.  The  drausht-horse,  so  service- 
able on  the  farm,  long  the  pride  of  London, 
and  now,  to  an  almost  equal  extent,  of  most 
of  our  large  cities,  was  not  then  known. 
It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  fully  the  changes 
which  the  increased  attention  to  agriculture 
has  efiected  in  our  domestic  animals,  even 
within  the  last  half  century. 

But  when  we  consider  that  no  attention 
whatever  was  paid  to  the  culture  of  the 
grasses ;  that  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  vegetar 
bles,  now  extensively  cultivated  as  food  for 
stock,  were  then  introduced  there ;  that  the 
introduction  of  red  clover  into  England  did 
not  take  place  till  1633  ;  of  sainfoin,  not  till 
1651;  of  yellow  clover,  not  till  1659;  and  of 
white,  or  Dutch  clover,  not  till  the  year 
1700;  and  that  the  form,  size,  and  perfec- 
tion of  animals  depend  largely  upon  a  full 
supply  of  food  and  good  care  when  young, 
we  shall  cease  to  wonder,  when  we  are  told 
by  the  highest  authority,  that  during  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  the  average 
gross  weight  of  the  neat  cattle  brought  for 
sale  to  the  Smithfield  market  was  not  over 
three  hundred  and  seventy  pounds,  and  that 
of  sheep,  twenty-eight  pounds;  while  the 
average  weight  of  the  former  is  now  over 
eight  hundred  pounds,  and  of  the  latter,  over 
eighty  pounds. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  in  this  con- 
nection, as  it  throws  much  light  upon  the 
early  farming  in  this  country,  that  the  ex- 
tensive and  practical  cultivation  of  the  nat- 
ural glasses  originated  here ;  or, at  least,  was 
introduced  here  long  before  it  was  into 
England.  The  necessities  of  our  rigorous 
climate,  indeed,  compelled  attention  to  this 
branch  of  husbandry  very  soon  after  the  set- 
tlement) while  the  climate  of  England  ad- 


mitted a  greater  degree  of  reliance  on  the 
wild  luxuriance  of  nature. 

The  cattle  that  first  arrived,  in  1624,  were 
kept  through  the  long  winters  on  poor  and 
miserable  swale  hay,  or  more  frequently  on 
the  salt  hay  cut  from  the  marshes,  and  death 
from  starvation  and  exposure  was  no  uncom- 
mon occurrence,  the  tanner  sometimes  loft- 
ing his  entire  herd.  The  treatment  of  an- 
imals now  as  they  were  treated  during  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  first 
century  of  the  colony,  would  subject  the 
owner  to  prosecution  for  cruelty.  This 
treatment  was,  in  part,  no  doubt,  owing  to 
the  poverty  of  the  settlers,  but  more,  proba- 
bly, to  the  ideas  and  practices  in  which  they 
had  been  early  trained  in  a  different  climate. 

Besides,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of 
cattle  at  that  period,  and  the  risks  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  settlers  selected  the  best  specimens  then 
to  be  found  in  England.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  they  were  at  all  particular  in  this 
respect.  Nor  was  the  difficulty  of  procur- 
ing agricultural  implements  the  least  of  the 
obstacles  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  farm- 
ing. A  few,  no  doubt,  were  brought  over, 
from  time  to  time,  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, but  all  could  not  obtain  them  in  this 
way ;  while  the  only  metal  to  be  had  was 
made  of  bog  ore,  very  brittle,  and  liable  to 
break  and  put  a  stop  to  a  day's  work.  Most 
were  made  of  wood,  and  those  imported 
were  extremely  rude  in  construction,  being 
very  heavy  and  unwieldy,  and  having  compar- 
atively little  fitness  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  designed.  The  process  of  casting 
steel  was  not  discovered  till  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  then  it  was  kept  a 
secret  in  Sheffield  for  some  years.  The 
number  and  variety  of  implements  have 
been  infinitely  increased,  as  we  shall  see, 
even  within  the  last  half  century,  to  meet 
the  wants  of  a  more  advanced  state  of  ag- 
riculture, to  which,  indeed,  these  mechanical 
improvements  have,  in  their  turn,  lai^ly 
contributed. 

Indian  com,  pumpkins,  squashes,  potatoes, 
and  tobacco,  were  plants  which  few  of  the 
early  colonists  had  ever  seen  previous  to  their 
arrival  here,  but  necessity  taught  them  their 
value,  and  they  were  not  slow  in  adopting 
the  Indian  methods  of  cultivating  tnem. 
As  the  general  cultivation  among  Vie  colo- 
nies continued  much  the  same  for  many 
years,  with  slight  modifications,  on  the  in- 
troduction of  the  European  implements^  it 
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may  not  be  inappropriate  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion, for  a  moment,  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
natives. 

Most  of  the  hard  work  among  the  Indians, 
it  is  well  known,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
women,  with  the  assistance,  sometimes, 
of  the  old  men  and  little  boys.  Among 
their  thankless  tasks  was  that  of  farming, 
which  they  carried  on  to  an  extent  quite  re- 
markable, when  we  consider  the  rudeness  of 
the  implements  with  which  they  had  to 
work,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed.  They  had  no  art  of  manufac- 
turing metal,  and,  of  course,  could  have  no 
suitable  contrivances  for  tilling  the  ground. 
Their  cultivation  was  not  so  rude,  however, 
as  one  would  naturally  suppose.  They  made 
a  kind  of  hoe  by  tying  the  shoulder-blade 
of  a  moose,  bear,  or  deer,  to  a  stick  or  pole, 
and  managed  to  do  much  of  the  work  with 
that. 

The  land,  when  selected,  was  cleared  by 
keeping  up  a  fire  around  the  foot  of  each 
tree  till  its  bark  was  so  burned  that  it  would 
die.  Then  they  planted  their  com.  When 
a  tree  fell,  it  was  burned  into  pieces  of  such 
length  that  they  could  be  rolled  into  a  heap 
and  burned  to  ashes.  In  this  way,  by 
degrees,  a  piece  covered  with  wood  was 
wholly  cleared.  An  industrious  woman 
could  bum  off  as  many  dry,  fallen  logs  in  a 
day  as  a  strong  man  could,  at  that  time,  cut 
with  an  axe  in  two  or  three.  They  used  a 
st-one  axe,  made  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  hoe  above  described,  to  scrape  the 
charred  surface  of  the  logs  and  hasten  the 
burning.  This  mode  of  clearing  was  pretty 
common  among  the  natives  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Sometimes  the  tree  was 
first  girdled  with  the  axe  and  thus  killed, 
allowed  to  become  dry,  and  then  burned  by 
kindling  a  fire  around  it,  as  above  described. 
Several  of  these  stone  axes,  of  different 
sizes,  are  now  in  my  possession. 

The  Indians  taught  the  settlers  to  select 
the  finest  ears  of  com  for  seed,  to  plant  it 
at  a  proper  time,  to  weed  it,  and  to  hill  it. 
They  were  accustomed  to  dig  small  holes 
four  feet  apart,  with  a  clumsy  instrument 
resembling  the  one  described,  which  was 
made,  not  unfrequently,  of  a  large  clam- 
shell. Those  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
searshore  put  into  each  hole  a  horse-shoe 
crab  or  two,  or  a  fish,  upon  which  they 
dropped  four,  and  sometimes  six  kernels  of' 
com,  and  covered  it  with  the  implement 
with  which  they  had  dug  the  hole.   The  use 


of  fish  in  the  hill  as  a  fertilizer  was  common, 
also,  in  the  interior.  Beans  were  planted 
with  the  com  after  it  had  come  upland 
grew  up  supported  by  it. 

Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  protection 
of  their  crops  from  weeds,  while  the  com 
was  carefully  guarded  from  destraction  by 
insects  and  birds.  To  prevent  loss  by  the' 
latter,  a  small  watch-house  was  erected  in  the 
midst  of  a  field  of  com,  in  which  one  of  the 
family,  often  the  eldest  child,  slept,  and 
early  in  the  morning  rose  to  watch  the  birds. 
It  was  their  universal  custom  to  hill  the  com, 
often  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  for  its  sup- 
port, and  spots  are  often  seen  at  the  present 
day  which  were  evidently  cultivated  by 
them.  The  colonists  very  generally  imitated 
this  custom,  and  it  has  been  continued  down 
to  our  own  times  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  men  planted  and  cured  their  tobac- 
co, which  was,  ordinarily,  the  only  plant  they 
worked  upon,  the  women  managing  all  the 
rest. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  farming  of  the 
Indians  would  not  be  complete  wiwiout  an 
allusion  to  their  mode  of  storing  grain  for 
their  winter  supply.  Large  holes  were  dug 
in  the  earth,  and  the  sides  carefully  lined 
with  bark ;  this  was  also  the  work  of  the 
women.  The  com  and  the  beans,  after 
being  dried  in  the  sun,  or  on  rocks  or  flakes 
over  a  fire,  were  thrown  into  these  holes,  and 
then  they  were  covered  up  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  They  were  thus  pre- 
served, if  necessary,  through  the  winter. 
These  excavated  barns  were  carefully  con- 
cealed by  the  women  from  their  lazy  hus- 
bands and  sons,  lest  they  should  discover 
and  eat  up  their  contents ;  yet,  with  all  the 
care  they  could  take,  the  hogs  of  the  colo- 
nists often  unhinged  their  barn-doors,  and 
helped  themselves  to  the  golden  treasure. 
History  says  that  one  of  these  Indian  bams 
was  discovered  by  the  pilgrims  at  Traro,  at 
a  time  when  their  store  of  provisions  was  so 
reduced  as  to  contain  but  five  kernels  of 
corn  to  each  individual. 

They  sometimes  made  additional  provis- 
ion for  winter  by  means  of  large  boxes  of 
wicker-work,  or  bags  or  sacks  of  hemp, 
which  were  filled  and  kept  in  the  wigwam 
for  the  more  immediate  wants  of  the  family. 
They  had,  of  course,  little  or  no  occasion  to 
cut  grass,  though  it  grew  in  abundance  along 
the  marshes  and  the  rivers,  and  in  places 
which  had  been  cleared  for  cultivation.  It 
was  of  a  coarse  quality,  and  served  the  colo* 
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nists  a  good  turn  till  they  resorted  to  the 
caltivation  of  better. 

We  may  imagine  tbe  surprise  of  the  na- 
tives at  the  first  sight  of  a  plough.  They 
could  not  understand  so  complicated  a  ma- 
chine. They  wanted  to  see  it  work;  and 
when  it  tore  up  more  ground  in  a  day  than 
they,  with  their  clam-shells,  could  scrape  up 
in  a  month,  and  they  saw  the  colter  and  the 
share  to  be  of  iron,  they  told  the  ploughman 
if  he  was  not  the  devil  himself,  he  was  very 
much  like  him. 

The  first  sight  of  a  ship,  it  is  recorded, 
had  excited  their  wonder  even  to  a  greater 
extent.  To  them  it  was  a  floating  island ; 
its  masts  were  nothing  but  trees;  its  sails 
were  clouds;  its  discharge  of  guns  was 
thunder  and  lightning ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
thunder  and  lightning  ceased,  they  pushed 
off  their  canoes  to  go  and  pick  strawberries 
on  the  island  I 

This  cursory  glance  at  the  early  surround- 
ings of  the  settlers  of  the  country,  will  en- 
able us  the  better  to  comprehend  the  difS- 
culties  in  the  way  of  making  rapid  progress. 
When  poor  and  miserable  cattle,  poor  and 
miserable  implements,  poor  and  miserable 
ideas  of  farming  were  the  best  of  every  thing 
they  had,  we  can  well  imagine  that  little  was 
done  which  was  not  forced  upon  them  by 
the  pressure  of  necessity.  Their  wants  were 
too  many,  and  required  too  vigorous  exer- 
tions to  provide  what  was  indispensable,  to 
admit  of  their  spending  time  to  experiment 
or  seek  out  new  principles  to  be  applied  to 
practical  farming.  As  long  as  new  lands 
could  be  had  almost  for  the  asking,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  till  them 
very  thoroughly.  The  soil  was  rich  in 
mould — the  accumulation  of  ages — and  did 
not  require  very  careful  cultivation  to  se- 
cure an  abundant  return.  But  years  of  con- 
stant cropping  exhausted  its  productiveness, 
when  other  lands  were  taken  to  subject  to 
the  same  process.  The  farmer  raised  wheat 
year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  till  the  soil 
became  too  poor,  and  then  he  planted  com ; 
and  when  it  would  no  longer  grow  com,  he 
sowed  barley,  or  rye,  and  so  on  to  beans. 

Agriculture,  so  far  as  any  real  improve- 
ment was  concerned,  was,  therefore,  natural- 
ly enough,  in  a  state  of  extreme  depression 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the 
establishment  of  colonies  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  There  were  few  intelligent  cul- 
tivators previous  to  the  Revolution,  and  there 
was  no  spirit  of  inquiry  to  give  a  charm  to 


fami  labor.  It  was  performed  as  an  evil 
which  must  be  endured  from  stem  necessity. 
Hard  work  was  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
forests  were  to  be  cleared,  the  buildings  for 
shelter  erected,  the  stone  walls  to  be  laid, 
and  little  time  or  inclination  was  left  for 
the  "  humanities"  of  life. 

The  inhabitants  of  country  towns,  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  most  of  whom  were,  of 
course,  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil,  seldom 
visited  even  their  neighboring  towns,  and 
many  a  farmer  and  farmer's  son  did  not  leave 
his  own  township  from  one  year's  end  to  an- 
other. The  liberalizing  influence  of  social 
intercourse  was  unknown  and  unappreciated, 
unless  the  village  tavern  and  the  frequent 
glass  might  be  considered  as  forming  an  ex- 
ception,  while  it  afforded  an  opportunity,  of 
which  most  men  avaUed  themselves,  of  form^ 
ing  new  acquaintances  and  talking  over  the 
stale  gossip  of  the  neighborhood,  or  indulg- 
ing in  the  ribald  jest. 

People  for  some  miles  around  turned  out 
to  a  "raising,"  as  the  erection  of  a  frame 
building  was  termed,  and  a  merry  time  it 
was,  where  the  flip  and  the  cider  flowed  like 
water.  On  a  more  limited  scale,  the  "  husk- 
ing" brought  together,  also,  a  pretty  large 
neighborhood,  when  the  same  favorite  drinks 
did  much  to  enliven  a  long  autumn  evening, 
the  whole  being  followed  by  a  sumptuous  re- 
past of  pumpkin  pies,  etc.,  continued  into  the 
small  hours  of  the  night.  Then  the  **8piii- 
ning  bees"  afforded  a  tmie  for  talk,  and  song, 
and  riddle.  Election  day  often,  however, 
brought  the  people  from  a  greater  distance. 

No  butcher  drove  up  to  the  £Eirmer'8  door, 
with  his  ever  fresh  supply  of  meats,  to  give  va- 
riety to  the  daily  and  homely  fare ;  no  ba- 
ker, with  his  jingling  bells,  travelled  his 
rounds  on  stated  days  to  relieve  the  monotr 
ony  of  the  housewife's  toil.  Salted  meats 
were  the  almost  universal  food  from 
autumn  till  spring,  and  often  from  spring 
till  autumn,  though  now  and  then  a  sheep 
or  a  lamb  fell  a  victim  to  the  necessity  for 
change.  No  cottons,  no  calicoes,  no  ging- 
hams, no  linens,  no  flannels  loaded  the 
counters  of  the  village  store,  to  be  had  at  a 
sixpence,  or  a  ninepence,  or  a  quarter  a 
yard.  The  farmer,  and  the  farmer's  family, 
wore  homespun,  and  the  spinning-wheel  and 
the  huffc  timber  loom  were  a  part  of  nearly 
every  household  ftimiture,  and  their  noise 
was  rarely  silenced.  If  linens  were  wanted, 
the  flax  was  sown,  and  weeded,  and  pulled, 
and  rotted,  and  broken,  and  swingled — ^for  ail 
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of  whicli  processes  nearly  a  year  was  re- 
quired betore  the  fibre  was  ready  for  spin- 
ning, and  bleaching  on  the  grass,  and  making 
and  wearing,  li  woollens,  the  sheep  were 
sheared,  and  the  wool  dyed  and  got  in  read- 
iness, and  months  were  often  required  before 
it  could  be  got  into  shape  for  wearing. 
Courtships  were,  therefore,  of  longer  dura- 
tion than  many  of  them  now-a-days,  and  two 
years  was  about  as  soon  as  the  betrothed 
Carmer's  daughter  could  get  ready  to  go  to 
keeping  house.  Not  unfrequently  the  flax 
bad  to  06  sown  as  the  preliminary  step,  and 
to  pass  through  all  its  forms  of  transition  in- 
to cloth  and  garments.  With  our  present 
facilities  for  manufacturing  by  machinery 
every  conceivable  variety  of  fabric,  and 
that^  too,  in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  it  is 
impossible  to  appreciate  fully  the  state  of 
things  among  all  classes  of  society  a  century 
ago.  Even  the  old  processes  of  curing  and 
preparing  flax,  and  the  variety  of  fabrics 
made  from  it^  have  undergone  an  entire 
change.  Processes  which  then  required 
many  months  to  complete,  are  now  wholly 
avoided  by  the  more  perfect  and  economical 
ones  at  present  known  and  in  constant  use. 

Owiuff  to  the  imperfect  provision  for 
schools  for  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the 
boy  was  trained  up  to  a  narrow  routine  of 
labor,  as  his  Others  had  been  for  a  century 
before.  He  often  affected  to  despise  all  in- 
telligent cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  not  only 
scrupulously  followed  the  beaten  track,  but 
was  intolerant  of  all  innovation,  simply  be- 
cause it  was  innovation.  Very  few  of  the 
niral  population  of  that  day  saw  a  newspa- 
per or  a  journal  of  any  kind.  There  were 
not,  probably,  a  dozen  published  in  the 
whole  country  a  century  ago.  There  was 
not  one  in  New  England  at  Uie  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  and  but  four  in  1750,  and 
these  had  an  extremely  small  circulation  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  metropolis. 

Obstinate  adherence  to  prejudice  of  any 
kind  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  mark 
of  ignorance  or  stupidity.  A  century  ago, 
the  reverse  was  the  case.  In  many  a  small 
country  town  a  greater  degree  of  intelli- 
gence— except  on  the  part  of  the  parson  and 
the  doctor — than  was  possessed  by  his  neigh- 
bors, brought  down  upon  the  possessor  the 
ridicule  of  the  whole  community.  K  he 
ventured  to  make  experiments,  to  strike  out 
new  paths  of  practice  and  adopt  new  modes 
of  culture;  or  if  he  did  not  plant  just  as 
voasij  acres  of  com  as  his  fiathers  did,  and 


that,  too,  in  "the  old  of  the  moon;"  if  he 
did  not  sow  just  as  much  rye  to  the  acre, 
use  the  same  number  of  oxen  to  plough,  and 
get  in  his  crops  on  the  same  day ;  or  if  he 
did  not  hoe  as  many  times  as  his  father  and 
his  grandfather  did — if,  in  fine,  he  did  not 
wear  the  same  kind  of  homespun  dress  and 
adopt  the  same  religious  views  and  preju- 
dices, he  was  shunned  in  company  by  the 
old  and  young,  and  looked  upon  as  a  vision- 
ary. He  knew  nothing  of  a  rotation  of 
crops.  The  use  and  value  of  manures  were 
little  regarded.  Even  so  late  as  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  living,  the  bam  was 
sometimes  removed  to  get  it  out  of  the  way 
of  heaps  of  manure  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded, because  the  owner  would  not  go  to 
the  expense  of  removing  these  accumula- 
tions and  put  them  upon  his  fields.  The 
swine  were  generally  allowed  to  mn  at  large; 
the  cattle  were  seldom  or  never  housed  at 
night  during  the  summer  and  fall  months ; 
the  potato  patch  often  came  up  to  the  very 
door,  and  the  litter  of  the  yard  seldom  left 
much  to  admire  in  the  general  appearance 
of  things  about  the  barn  or  the  house. 
Farmers  thought  it  necessary  to  let  their 
cattle  ran  at  large  very  late  in  the  &11,  and  to 
stand  exposed  to  the  severest  colds  of  a  win- 
ter's day,  "  to  toughen."  It  was  the  com- 
mon opinion  in  the  Virginia  colony,  that 
housing  and  milking  cows  in  the  winter 
would  kill  them.  Orchards  had  been  plant- 
ed in  many  parts  of  the  country,  but  the 
fruit  was,  as  a  general  thing,  of  an  inferior 
quality,  and  used  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
making  cider. 

This  is  no  picture  drawn  from  the  imagi- 
nation. It  is  strictly  and  literally  trae  of 
the  farming  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  a 
century  ago,  though  it  should  be  remarked 
that  a  sightly  modified  state  of  things  ex- 
isted in  localities  widely  distant.  But  with 
some  differences  in  detail,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  consonant  with  historical  facts. 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting,  were  it 
in  our  power,  to  support,  by  accurate  star 
tistics,  tnis  general  view  of  the  condition  of 
farming  dunng  the  last  century,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, no  reliable  statistics  were  ti^en  till 
the  year  1790,  and  then,  chiefly  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  the  population,  with  special 
reference  to  the  distribution  of  the  represen- 
tation, or  the  political  power  of  the  several 
states.  We  are,  therefore,  wholly  destitute 
of  statistical  information  of  the  products  of 
farming  industry  during  the  last  century ; 
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nor  was  it  till  the  fourth  decennial  census,  in 
1820,  that  the  population  was  divided  ac- 
cording to  industrial  pursuits,  so  that  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  even  the 
number  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  farm- 
ing. We  omy  know  that  the  general  esti- 
mate of  the  population  at  the  time  of  the 
Bevolution,  which  fixed  it  at  three  millions, 
was  considerably  too  high. 

T^e  occurrence  of  the  Revolution,  and  the 
period  immediately  succeeding,  very  natu- 
rally brought  men  of  all  pursuits  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  more  frequently  and 
closely  together,  and  gave  all  classes,  and 
farmers  among  the  rest,  a  more  general 
knowledge  of  what  was  passing  in  the  world 
around  them.  Intercommunication  became 
more  easy  and  frequent,  and  had  its  influence 
upon  the  masses  of  the  people.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century  many  left  the  sea- 
board and  removed  to  the  interior  to  avoid 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  diflScul- 
ties  between  this  and  the  mother  country, 
and  for  other  reasons ;  more  attention  began 
to  be  paid  to  agriculture.  Emigration  from 
the  east  began  to  set  toward  the  so-called 
inexhaustible  west,  which  at  that  time  meant 
central  or  western  New  York. 

Up  to  this  point  our  survey  of  the  con- 
dition of  agriculture  has  necessarily  been 
general.  No  one  branch  of  farming  had 
made  any  marked  and  perceptible  progress. 
It  has  been  said  that  a  good  strong  man 
could  have  carried  all  the  implements  in  use 
on  the  £arm,  except  the  cart  and  old  clumsy 
harrow,  upon  his  shoulders,  fifty  years  ago, 
and  we  know  that  many  a  year  occurred 
when  grain,  and  even  hay,  had  to  be  imported 
from  England  to  keep  the  people  and  the 
cattle  from  starvation.  Hereafter,  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
different  branches  of  farm  industry,  and  the 
means  brought  to  bear  in  the  development 
and  improvement  of  agriculture,  in  a  more 
distinct  and  separate  manner,  in  order  that 
we  may  get  a  clearer  idea  of  the  relative 
progress  and  influence  of  each.  And  first, 
of  me  origin  and  growth  of 

ASSOCIATED    AND   LBGIBLATIVB    EFFORT. 

One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
farming  of  the  present  day,  is  the  extent 
to  which  associated  effort  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  all  its  details,  by  way  of  exhibitions, 
premiums,  cliibs  for  discussion,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  reports  for  wide  and  gratuitous 
distribution.    This  enormous  power  of  mind 


upon  mind,  by  means  of  association  or  sociai 
intercourse,  is  of  comparatively  recent  ori- 
gin in  this  country.  It  can  scarcely  date 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  centu- 
ry, though  the  necessity  of  it  had,  even 
then,  become  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
patriotic  and  public-spirited  men. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1794,  Washington, 
then  president  of  the  United  States,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  which 
he  says :  "  It  will  be  some  time,  I  fear,  before 
an  agricultural  society,  with  congressional 
aid,  will  be  established  in  this  country.  We 
must  walk,  as  other  countries  have,  before 
we  can  run ;  smaller  societies  must  prepare 
the  way  for  greater;  but,  with  the  lights 
before  us,  I  hope  we  shall  not  be  so  slow  in 
maturation  as  older  nations  have  been.  An 
attempt,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  enclosed 
outlines  of  a  plan,  is  making  to  establish  a 
state  society  in  Pennsylvania  for  agricultural 
improvements.  If  it  succeeds,  it  will  be  a 
step  in  the  ladder ;  at  present,  it  is  too  much 
in  embryo  to  decide  upon  the  result"  And 
again,  in  his  annual  address  on  the  7th  De- 
cember, 1796,  when  he  met  for  the  last  time 
the  two  houses  of  Congress,  he  said :  "  It 
will  not  be  doubted  that,  with  reference  to 
either  individual  or  national  welfare,  agricul- 
ture is  of  primary  importance.  In  propor- 
tion as  nations  advance  in  population,  and 
other  circumstances  of  maturity,  this  truth 
becomes  more  apparent,  and  renders  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  more  and  more  an  object 
of  public  patronage.  Institutions  for  pro- 
moting it  grow  up,  supported  by  the  public 
purse ;  and  to  what  object  can  it  be  dedica- 
ted with  greater  propriety?  Among  the 
means  which  have  been  employed  to  this 
end,  none  have  been  attended  with  greater 
success  than  the  establishment  of  boards, 
composed  of  proper  characters,  charged  with 
collecting  and  diffusing  information,  and  en- 
abled, by  premiums  and  smaU  pecuniary 
aids,  to  encourage  and  assist  a  spirit  of  dis- 
covery and  improvement. 

"This  species  of  establishment  contrib- 
utes doubly  to  the  increase  of  improvement, 
by  stimulating  to  enterprise  and  experiment, 
and  by  drawing  to  a  common  centre  the  re- 
sults, everywhere,  of  individual  skill  and  ob- 
servation, and  spreading  them  thence  over 
the  whole  nation.  Experience,  accordingly, 
has  shown  that  they  are  very  cheap  instru- 
ments of  immense  national  benefit" 

Some  few  individuals,  even  before  this 
date,  had  felt  the  necessity  for  some  such  ac- 
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tion  as  would  lead  to  the  development  of 
the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country, 
and  as  the  result,  the  South  Carolina  Agri- 
cultural Society  had  been  established  in 
1784,  and  still  exists.  The  Philadelphia 
Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Agriculture 
was  formed  in  the  same  year,  or  the  year 
after,  followed  by  a  similar  association  in 
New  York  in  1791,  which  was  incorporated 
in  1793.  The  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture  was  incorporated  in 
1792,  and  soon  after  commenced  the  publi- 
cation of  a  series  of  papers  known  as  the 
AffriculturcU  Repository,  which,  for  sound 
good  sense  and  judicious  suggestion,  chal- 
lenges comparison  with  any  similar  series 
ever  published.  It  should  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  the  prime  movers  in  the  formation 
of  these  societies  were  not  men  actually  en- 
gaged in  farming,  though  many  of  them  were 
owners  of  fine  estates.  The  mass  of  farmers 
were  not,  as  yet,  fully  prepared  for  this  pro- 
gressive effort,  and  all  the  agricultural  teach- 
mgs  of  educated  and  scientific  men  prove  un- 
availing, unless  the  people  themselves,  the 
actual  tillers  of  the  soil,  are  prepared  to  re- 
ceive and  profit  by  their  teachings.  Many 
years  elapsed  after  these  early  efforts  were 
made,  before  the  habit  of  reading  became 
sufficiently  common  among  the  masses  of 
practical  farmers  to  justify  the  expectation 
that  any  general  benefit  would  arise  from  the 
annual  publication  of  the  transactions  of 
these  societies. 

There  was  little  or  no  disposition  in  the 
community  to  examine  the  subject,  and  they 
failed  to  excite  any  spirit  of  emulation  in 
the  public  mind.  The  improveilients  pro- 
posed fell  almost  dead  upon  the  people,  who 
rejected  "  book  farming"  as  impertinent  and 
useless,  and  knew  as  little  of  the  chemistry 
of  agriculture  as  of  the  problems  of  astron- 
omy. A  quarter  of  a  century,  however,  ef- 
fected some  change,  and  in  1816  the  Massa- 
chusetts society  held  its  first  exhibition,  at 
Brighton,  at  which  a  list  of  premiums  was 
offered,  and  a  ploughing  match  instituted, 
not  so  much  with  tne  object  of  improving 
the  plough  as  to  try  the  strength  and  docil- 
ity of  the  oxen.  But  the  plough-maker  hap- 
pened to  be  there,  and  to  have  his  eyes 
open;  and  since  that  day,  an  amount  of 
knowledge  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
this  implement  sufiScient  to  bring  it  very 
near  perfection. 

The  first  national  society  established  with 
this  specific  object  in  view,  is  believed  to 


have  been  the  Columbian  Agricultural  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Kural  and  Do- 
mestic Economy,  organized  at  a  convention 
held  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  on  the  28th  No- 
vember, 1809 ;  and  the  first  agricultural  ex- 
hibition in  this  country  was,  probably,  one 
held  by  that  society  in  Georgetown,  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1810,  when  large  premiums 
were  offered  for  the  encouragement  of  sheep 
raising,  etc.  In  the  October  following,  in 
the  same  year,  Elkanah  Watson  exhibited 
three  merino  sheep  under  the  great  elm  tree 
in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  which  was  the  germ  of 
the  Berkshire  County  Agricultural  Society, 
whose  regular  exhibitions  began  the  year 
following,  and  are  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  county  exhibitions  ever  instituted  in 
this  country.  To  show  the  feeling  with  re- 
gard to  what  was,  at  that  time,  considered  an 
innovation,  in  a  strictly  farming  community, 
the  projector  of  that  society  encountered  the 
opposition  and  ridicule  of  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety, from  the  moment  the  proposition  was 
made.  It  was  viewed  by  many  with  con- 
tempt. Gradually,  however,  the  feelings  of 
the  people  were  enlisted  in  its  favor,  premi- 
ums were  offered  and  awarded,  and  a  large 
concourse,  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  in- 
creasing rapidly  from  year  to  year,  showed 
clearly  that  something  had  reached  the  heart 
of  the  community. 

But  though  this  was  the  first  county  exhi- 
bition, so  far  as  I  am  informed,  it  was  not 
the  first  county  society  that  was  formed. 
The  Kennebec  Agricultural  Society  was  in- 
stituted at  Augusta  in  1800  and  incorpora- 
ted in  1801,  being  the  second  society  incor- 
porated within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts,  to 
which  Maine,  at  that  time,  beloi^ged.  A 
voluntary  association  of  the  Middlesex  hus- 
bandmen had  also  been  formed  in  1794,  and 
incorporated  in  1 803,  under  the  name  of  the 
Western  Society  of  Middlesex  Husband- 
men. 

These  were  some  of  the  early  efforts  in 
this  direction,  and  though  they,  like  other 
similar  attempts,  met  with  some  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  very  class  they  were  intended 
to  benefit,  the  increasing  intelligence  of  the 
people  very  soon  enabled  them  to  live  it 
down.  Now  we  have  more  than  a  thousand 
similar  associations,  all  striving,  by  the  offer 
of  premiums,  and  by  bringing  together  the  best 
products  of  the  farm  and  the  garden,  to  en- 
courage improvement  and  stimulate  enter- 
prise. Almost  every  state  in  the  Union  haa 
Its  state  society,  and  almost  every  county. 
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and,  in  some  of  tbe  states,  eveiy  county, 
has  its  county  organization.  And  what 
is  the  result  f  It  is  well  knoum  that  by  far 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  part  of  our 
practicS  knowledge  is  that  which  is  got  in 
our  intercourse  with  our  fellow  men,  with 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits 
and  have  the  same  interests  as  ourselves. 
The  farmer  has,  therefore,  gained,  and 
is  gaining  a  vast  amount  of  information, 
much  of  which  he  can  apply  to  advantage  on 
his  &nn.  Emerging  from  his  naturally  iso- 
lated position,  he  has  become  a  more  social 
being.  More  frequent  contact  with  others, 
by  way  of  competition,  has  stimulated  men- 
tal activity.  Contrast  him  now  with  his 
fiither  on  the  same  flEum  half  a  century  ago, 
and  see  if  there  is  not  some  improvement 
that  can  be  traced  to  the  social  influences  of 
the  agricultural  clubs  and  societies. 

In  addition  to  these  societies,  most,  if  not 
all  of  which  are  encouraged  by  the  several 
states  in  a  substantial  manner,  there  exist,  in 
some  of  the  states,  boards  of  agriculture,  or- 
ganized as  departments  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, and  having  a  general  supervision  of 
the  societies,  receiving  their  official  returns, 
and  publishing  an  abstract  of  the  most  valu- 
able papers  presented,  for  general  distribu- 
tion. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  claiming  too  much 
for  the  agricultural  societies  throughout  the 
country,  to  say  that  the  general  spirit  of  in- 
quiry in  relation  to  farm  improvements,  and 
much  of  the  enterprise  manifested  by  farm- 
ers of  the  present  day,  is  due  to  their  efforts. 
The  most  impartial  judgment  would,  in  fiict, 
go  much  further  than  this,  and  say  that  a 
hrge  proportion  of  the  actual  improvement 
that  has  been  made  in  farm  stock,  farm  im- 
plements, and  farm  products,  may  be  traced, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  influence  of  the 
agricultural  associations  of  the  country. 

To  appreciate  this  influence  it  is  only  nec- 
essaiy  to  consider  the  immense  facilities 
which  a  well-conducted  exhibition  gives,  not 
only  to  the  agricultural  mechanic  for  mak- 
ing known  the  nature  and  value  of  his  im- 
provements, but  to  the  farmer  for  becoming 
acquainted  with  them.  Many  an  invention 
would  have  slumbered  in  oblivion,  or  enjoy- 
ed only  a  limited  and  local  fame,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  multitudes  brought  together  at 
the  state,  county,  and  town  fairs,  which,  it 
will  thus  be  seen,  furnish  a  most  admirable 
medium  of  communication,  both  to  the  me- 
chanic and  the  farmer,  making  it  for  the  in- 


terest of  both  to  attend  and  avail  themselves 
of  the  facilities  offered  them.  Thus  a  great 
public  interest  is  served,  notwithstanding  the 
individual  mechanic  or  inventor  may  have 
his  own  interest  chiefly  at  heart. 

And  what  is  true  with  regard  to  agricul- 
tural implements,  is  true  to  nearly  an  equal 
extent  of  every  thing  else  brought  for  exhibi- 
tion to  the  fairs  of  the  societies.  A  farmer 
sees  fruits  that  he  knew  nothing  of^  and 
could  not  obtain  otherwise.  He  knows  who 
presented  them,  secures  the  same  for  his  own 
farm,  and  within  five  years  can  present  as 
good  samples  himself.  He  sees  animals 
brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection  of  which 
he  had  never,  perhaps,  conceived.  Thought 
is  excited.  He  asks  himself  whether  they 
are  more  profitable  than  his  own ;  procures 
them,  perhaps,  and  thus  an  improved  stock 
is  disseminated  over  the  country  to  take  the 
place  of  that  which  is  inferior,  but  which 
costs  the  individual  nearly  or  quite  as  much 
to  keep  as  that  more  valuable  and  profitable. 

I  need  not  enlarge  upon  this  point. 
Enough  has  been  said,  I  think,  to  show  that 
the  modem  system  of  associated  effort  is  a 
most  decided  progressive  movement ;  but  let 
us  trace  out  more  in  detail  some  of  its  re- 
sults. And  first,  in  the  multiplication  and 
improvement  of 

FARM   IMPLEMENTS. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  farm  econ- 
omy in  which  the  progress  of  improvement 
has  been  so  apparent  and  unquestionable,  as 
that  made  in  the  implements  of  agriculture 
during  the  last  half  century.  It  might  al- 
most be  said  that  progress  m  agriculture  it- 
self may  be  measured  by  an  increased  de- 
mand for  new  and  better  implements,  as  the 
advance  in  civilization  is  shown  by  a  neater 
demand  for  comforts  and  luxuries  hj  the 
people. 

There  was  a  time,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
historv  of  American  farming,  when  labor 
was  cheap,  when  strong  limbs  and  the  power 
of  endurance  were  the  requisites  chiefly 
sought  for  in  the  hired  man,  and  when  his 
labor  was  paid  for  as  so  much  brute,  physi- 
cal force.  Intelligent  labor,  skill,  and 
thought  found  higher  rewards  in  other  call- 
ings, and  the  practical  farmer  was  thought 
to  be  sufficiently  well  informed  if  he  was 
able  to  hold  plough,  to  mow,  to  sow,  and  to 
reap.  The  labor — the  physical  force  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  fSwrm — 
could  be  obtained  very  easily  in  those  days. 
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and  it  was  natural  that  fanners  should  be 
satisfied  with  the  limited  variety  of  imple- 
menta  then  in  use.  The  isolated  position 
in  which  thev  were  placed,  their  limited  op- 
portunities for  travel  and  observation,  the 
difficulties,  in  &ct,  of  getting  about  among 
people  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  all 
helped  to  strengthen  prejudice  and  foster  a 
repagnance  to  try  new  and  unused  imple- 
ments, or  to  strike  out  into  new  fields  of  ex- 
periments. Besides  these  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  improvement,  the  progress  then  made 
in  the  various  branches  of  mechanics  was 
extremely  limited,  and  the  adoption  of  new 
and  improve  implements  must  follow,  of 
coarse,  in  the  wake  of  mechanical  invention. 
The  few  rude  and  imperfect  implements  in 
use  at  an  early  day  were,  for  the  most  part, 
of  home  manufacture,  or  made  by  the 
neighboring  blacksmith,  who  had  a  thousand 
other  things  to  make  at  the  same  time. 
There  was  Tittle  idea  of  a  division  of  labor. 
Jack  at  all  trades  was  good  at  none. 

Ajs  early  as  1617,  some  ploughs  were  set 
to  vrork  in  the  Virginia  plantation,  but  in 
that  year  the  governor  complained  to  the 
company  that  the  colony  "did  suffer  for 
want  of  skilful  husbandmen,  and  means  to 
set  their  ploughs  on  work ;  having  as  good 
CTound  as  any  man  can  desire,  and  about 
forty  bulls  and  oxen,  but  they  wanted  men 
to  bring  them  to  labor,  and  iron  for  the 
ploughs,  and  harness  for  the  cattle.  Some 
thirty  or  forty  acres  we  had  sown  with  one 
plougky  but  it  stood  so  long  on  the  ground 
before  it  was  reaped,  it  was  roost  shaken,  and 
the  rest  spoiled  with  the  cattle  and  rats  in 
the  bam."  This  complaint  had  some  effect, 
for,  in  1648,  a  cotemporary  resident  says: 
**  We  have  now  going  near  upon  a  hundred 
and  fifty  ploughs,"  and  they  were  drawn  by 
oxen. 

It  is  recorded  that  in  1637  there  were  but 
thirty-seven  ploughs  in  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  Twelve  years  after  the  land- 
ing of  the  pilgrims,  the  farmers  about  Bos- 
ton had  no  ploughs,  and  were  compelled  to 
break  up  the  bushes  and  prepare  for  cultivsr 
tion  with  their  hands,  and  with  rude  and 
clumsy  hoes  or  mattocks.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom, in  that  part  of  the  country,  even  to  a 
much  later  penod,  for  any  one  owning  a 
plough  to  go  about  and  do  the  ploughing 
for  the  inhabitants  over  a  considerable  extent 
of  territory.  A  town  often  paid  a  bounty 
to  any  one  who  would  buy  and  keep  a 
plough  in  repair  for  the  purpose  of  going 


about  to  work  in  this  way.  The  massive  old 
wooden  plough  required  a  strong  and  well- 
fed  team  to  move  it  through  the  soil,  a 
heavy,  muscular  man  to  press  it  into  the 
ground,  another  to  hold,  and  another  to  drive. 
We  may  judge,  therefore,  of  the  economy 
of  the  work  it  performed.  What  was  true 
of  the  early  period  of  the  settlement,  was 
true,  to  nearly  an  equal  extent,  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  so  mr  as  the  implements  and 
the  processes  of  farming  are  concerned.  All 
these  last  were  traditional,  handed  down 
from  sire  to  son,  and  adhered  to  in  the 
strictest  manner.  The  Implements  consisted 
almost  wholly  of  the  plough,  the  spade,  a 
clumsy  wooden  fork,  and  now  and  then  a 
harrow.  I  have  in  my  possession  two  of 
these  wooden  forks,  made,  and  in  use,  at 
least  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  in  the 
Massachusetts  colony.  They  were  regarded 
as  curious  for  their  antiquity  in  the  youth 
of  the  grandfather  of  the  donor,  who  died 
some  years  ago,  upward  of  ninety  years  of 
age.  That  would  date  them  bacs  nearly 
two  centuries,  perhaps. 

At  this  time,  the  ploughs  used  among  the 
French  settlers  in  Illinois  were  made  of 
wood,  with  a  small  point  of  iron  tied  up- 
on the  wood  with  straps  of  raw-hide.  The 
beams  rested  on  an  axle  and  small  wooden 
wheels,  the  whole  drawn  by  oxen  yoked  to 
the  ploughs  by  the  horns,  by  means  of  a 
straight  yoke  attached  by  raw  leather  straps,' 
with  a  pole  extended  from  the  yoke  back  to 
the  axle.  The  plough  was  very  large  and 
clumsy,  and  no  small  one  was  used  by  them 
to  plough  among  the  com  till  after  the  war 
of  1812.  The  carts  they  used  had  not  a 
particle  of  iron  about  them. 

During  the  last  century,  the  old  "  Carey 
plough*'  was  more  extensively  used  in  the 
Atlantic  states  than  any  other  pattern,  though 
the  particular  form  of  this  instrument  varied 
almost  as  much  as  the  number  of  small  man- 
ufacturers or  blacksmiths  who  made  it. 
The  Carey  plough  had  a  clumsy  wrought 
iron  share,  a  land-side  and  standard  made  of 
wood,  a  wooden  mould-board,  often  plated 
over,  in  a  rough  manner,  with  pieces  of  old 
saw-plates,  tin,  or  sheet  iron.  The  handles 
were  upright,  and  were  held  by  two  pins ; 
a  powerful  man  was  required  to  hold  it, 
and  double  the  strength  of  team  now  com- 
monly used  in  doing  the  same  kind  of  work. 

The  "baMide  plough,"  or  the  "bull 
plough,"  was  also  used  to  some  extent.  A 
flat  bar  formed  the    land-side,  and  a  big 
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clump  of  iron,  shaped  a  little  like  the  half 
of  a  lance  head,  served  as  a  point,  Into  the 
upper  part  of  which  a  kind  of  colter  was 
fastened.  The  mould-board  was  wooden, 
and  fitted  to  the  irons  in  the  most  bungling 
manner.  The  action  might  be  illustrate  by 
holding  a  sharp-pointed  shovel  back  up,  and 
thrusting  it  through  the  ground. 

In  the  southern  states,  the  "shovel 
plough"  was  in  general  use  down  to  a  very 
recent  date,  and  is,  indeed,  to  some  extent,  at 
the  present  day.  It  was  made  of  a  rough- 
hewn  stick  for  a  beam,  with  another  stick 
framed  in,  upon  the  end  of  which  a  piece  of 
iron,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  shovel,  sharp- 
pointed,  was  fastened.  The  two  rough  han- 
dles were  nailed  or  pinned  on  to  the  sides 
of  the  beam,  having  a  wooden  prop,  with  a 
draft  iron,  or  a  raw-hide  loop,  at  the  forward 
end  of  the  beam 

Generally  speaking,  it  might  be  said  that 
the  ploughs  used  in  this  country  a  century 
ago,  were  not  very  unlike  those  used  by  the 
old  Romans  before  the  Christian  era,  and  by 
some  of  the  people  of  southern  Europe  even 
at  the  present  day.  They  were  not  unfre- 
quently  nor  inaptly  termed  the  "hog 
plough,**  on  account,  probably,  of  their  pro- 
pensity to  root  into  and  out  of  the  ground. 
And  in  describing  the  plough,  an  adequate 
idea  of  all  other  kinds  of  farm  implements — 
the  variety,  as  we  have  seen,  being  extreme- 
ly small — is  clearly  enough  conveyed.  These 
old-fashioned  wooden  ploughs  continued, 
with  little  or  no  improvement,  till  after  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  draught  of  the 
plough,  or  strength  of  team  required,  is  due 
to  friction  in  the  soil.  The  cutting,  raising, 
and  turning  over  of  the  turf  add  compara- 
tively little  to  the  draught,  though,  it  is  true, 
the  friction  itself  is  somewhat  increased  by 
the  weight  of  the  plough,  and  this  weight  is, 
of  course,  increased  by  the  weight  of  the 
furrow-slice  as  it  is  lifted  from  its  bed. 
Hence,  the  draught  of  the  plough  is  but  slight- 
ly increased  by  an  increase  of  speedy  since 
tne  friction  is  not  increased,  but  remains 
nearly  the  same  on  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
row, on  the  land-side,  and  between  the  frir- 
rowHslice  and  the  mould-board,  whether  the 
motion  be  &st  or  slow.  Modern  improve- 
ments have  aimed,  therefore,  to  overcome 
the  friction  and  resistance  by  an  improv- 
ed construction  of  the  mould-board  and 
by  the  use  of  better  materials,  for  it  b 
MOW  well  established,  by  practical  expei^ 


iment,  that  the  draught  dej^ends  less  on  the 
weight  of  the  plough  itself,  than  on  its  con^ 
struction.  The  draught  does  not  increase  in 
proportion  to  an  increase  of  weight,  and 
hence,  though  some  still  object  to  uie  mod- 
em plough,  as  compared  with  the  models  in 
use  fifty  years  ago,  on  account  of  their  being 
heavier,  yet  it  is  a  common  remark  that  the 
draught  is  easier,  and  they  require  much  less 
strength  of  team  to  do  the  same,  or  a  feir 
better  work. 

The  excessive  friction  of  the  old-fiEishioned 
bull  plough  was  the  great  objection  to  it. 
It  was  constructed  awkwardly  enough,  in  the 
first  place,  but  the  form  of  the  mould-board 
was  especially  defective,  and  this  it  was  that 
required  such  great  strength  of  team.  It 
did  pretty  fair  work,  no  doubt,  on  light  and 
easy  soils,  but  the  share  and  the  mould-board 
were  so  attached,  as  to  make  the  wedge  too 
blunt,  which,  of  course,  made  the  friction 
excessive.  It  broke  and  crumbled  the  fur- 
row-slice, in  places,  and  was  not  calculated 
to  turn  a  flat  furrow.  But  the  action  of  the 
old  plough  was  not  uniform,  some  furrows 
being  set  too  much  on  the  edge,  while  oth- 
ers were  laid  quite  flat.  It  was  not  its 
weight  so  much  as  its  form  that  needed  im- 
provement. Its  construction  not  being 
based  on  such  principles  as  to  make  it  of 
easy  draught,  it  was  more  diflicult  to  hold, 
more  easily  thrown  out  of  the  ground,  and 
required  constant  watchfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  ploughman.  It  was  diflScuH  to  culti- 
vate to  any  depth  without  the  help  of  one 
or  two  men  to  ride  on  the  beam  to  "  hold 
down."  The  mould-board  was  frequently 
shod  with  iron,  as  we  have  seen,  to  diminish 
the  friction  and  prevent  wear ;  but  it  was  in 
strips,  and  uneven,  and  the  desired  eflect 
was  not  always  produced. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  changes 
and  modifications  made  in  the  mould-board 
within  the  last  forty  years,  have  effected  such 
improvements  as  to  enable  the  farmer  to  do 
a  much  greater  amount  of  better  work,  with 
flEu:  less  expenditure  of  strength,  and  to  reap 
larger  crops  as  the  result,  while  the  original 
cost  of  the  implement  is  less  than  it  former- 
ly was.  The  saving  to  the  country  from 
these  improvements  alone,  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  has  been  estimated  at  no 
less  than  (10,000,000  a  year  in  the  work  of 
teams,  and  (1,000,000  in  the  cost  of  ploughs, 
while  the  aggregate  of  the  crops  has  been 
increased  by  many  millions  of  bushels. 

These  improvements  in  the  form  of  the 
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mould-board  will  be  understood,  when  we 
consider  that  one  side  of  the  furrow-slicey  as 
soon  as  it  is  cut,  begins  to  rise  gradually, 
till,  as  the  plough  advances,  it  is  turned  en- 
tirely over.  The  mould-board  should  be  so 
constructed  as  to  offer  the  least  possible  re- 
sistance as  it  moves  along,  and  to  run  as 
&r  as  possible  without  clogging,  to  which 
the  old  plough  was  especially  liable,  the 
lines  of  its  mould-board  being  concave,  in- 
stead of  convex  or  straight,  according  to  the 
rules  more  recently  laid  down  reouiring  the 
^  board  to  be  composed  of  straight  lines  in 
the  direction  of  its  length,  with  continually 
increasing  angles  to  the  line  of  the  furrow ; 
and  these  last  lines  are  severally  straight, 
convex,  and  concave.^'  Ransome,  after  the 
most  mature  study  of  this  implement,  says : 
^  Although  no  one  form  of  mould-board  will, 
or  can  be  applicable  to  every  variety  of  soil 
and  circumstance,  there  is  no  description  of 
soil  for  which  a  perfect  mould-board  may 
not  be  made  by  this  rule  in  some  of  its  mod- 
ifications.^' 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  with  re- 
gard to  this,  and  most  other  farm  imple- 
ments, at  the  close  of  the  last  and  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  or  till  within  the  last 
forty  or  fifty  years. 

The  first  patent  for  a  cast  iron  plough  in 
this  country,  is  believed  to  have  been  that 
of  Charles  Newbold,  of  Burlington,  N.  J., 
in  1797.  This  patent  combined  the  mould- 
board,  share,  and  land-side,  all  cast  together. 
It  was  so  great  and  manifest  an  improvement 
on  the  old  wooden  plough,  that  Peacock,  in 
his  patent  of  1807,  paid  the  original  inven- 
tor of  the  plough  of  1797  the  sum  of  (500 
for  the  privilege  of  copying  some  parts  of  it. 

A  cast  iron  mould-board  had  been  invent- 
ed in  Scotland,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  as 
early  as  1740,  by  James  Small,  but  he  still 
continued  to  use  the  wrought  iron  share, 
cast  iron  not  being  used  in  its  construction 
till  1 785.  Small  established  a  plou(^h  man- 
ufiictory  in  1 763,  and  becoming  familiar  with 
the  manufacture  of  cast  iron,  not  long  after- 
ward, he  conceived  the  idea  of  making  pat- 
terns of  the  principal  parts  of  the  plough. 
But  whether  the  American  inventor  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  these  ploughs 
is  not  known. 

Such  was  the  extreme  importance  of  this 
implement,  as  to  command  the  attention  of 
scientific  men  in  studying  to  improve  its 
form  and  construction,  and,  in  1 798,  Thomas 
Jefferson  applied  hiniself  to  the  task,  and 


wrote  a  treatise  on  the  form  of  the  mould- 
board,  discussing  it  on  scientific  principles, 
calculating  mathematically  its  exact  form  and 
sixe,and  especially  its  curvature,  with  a  view 
to  lessen  its  friction.  I  have  seen  his  orig- 
inal manuscript  of  this  essay,  containing  his 
drawings,  etc,  now  in  the  possession  of  a 
gentleman  of  Boston.  Since  his  time,  such 
an  amount  of  scientific  and  practical  skill 
has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  this  imple- 
ment, as  to  leave  little  to  suggest  But  it 
should  be  stated  that  the  successive  improve- 
ments were  not  readily  adopted  by  the  mass 
of  farmers.  Their  introduction  was  far 
slower  than  that  of  an  improved  implement 
would  be  at  the  present  time,  though  the 
prejudice  against  the  use  of  new  inventions  ' 
has  not  yet  wholly  disappeared.  Many  a 
farmer,  clinging  to  the  ola  wooden  plough, 
asserted  that  cast  iron  poisoned  the  ground, 
and  spoilt  the  crops.  Still,  the  modem 
styles  gradually  gained  ground,  as  real  im- 
provements always  wilL  In  one  respect  we 
nave  especially  improved,  and  that  is  the 
adaptation  of  our  ploughs  to  the  different 
kinds  of  soil  on  which  they  are  to  be  used. 
When  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  im- 
provement of  this  implement  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  last  century,  the  principles  of 
ploughing  were  not  so  well  understood  as  at 
the  present  day.  The  work  was  neither  so 
carefully  done  nor  so  critically  examined, 
and,  consequently,  the  want  of  different 
forms  of  the  plough  adapted  to  the  varieties 
of  sdWace  and  of  soil  was  not  so  much  felt  as 
now,  when  nearly  every  farmer  sees  that  he 
cannot  produce  (Urectly  opposite  effects  with 
the  same  implement  In  another  respect, 
also,  custom  has  changed  as  much  as  the 
forms  of  the  plough  itself,  for  while  a  half 
century  ago  it  was  made  by  the  blacksmith 
in  nearly  every  small  town  in  the  country, 
it  is  now  made  in  large  establishments  by 
those  who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
the  business,  and  these  establishments  have 
gradually  diminished  in  number,  while  the 
aggregate  number  of  ploughs  has  largely  in- 
creased. In  the  single  state  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  example,  there  were,  in  1845,  no 
less  than  aeventy-three  plough  manufacto- 
ries, making  annually  61,334  ploughs  and 
other  agricultural  implements,  while  in  1855 
there  were  but  twenty-two  plough  manufac- 
tories, making  152,686  plouglu,  valued  at 
(707,175.86.  Up  to  the  year  1855  there 
had  been  no  less  than  three  hundred  and 
seventy-two  patents  issued  from  the  Patent 
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Office  at  Washington,  for  changes  and  im- 
provements on  this  implement 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  wonderful  per- 
formances of  the  steam  plough,  the  practical 
and  successful  operation  of  which  is  one  of 
the  proudest  tnumphs  of  modem  agricul- 
tural mechanics  and  engineering.  I  need 
not  dwell  on  the  vastly  increased  facilities  it 
will  give  for  developing  the  resources  of  the 
west,  through  whose  ^most  boundless  prai- 
ries it  will  run  unobstructed,  like  a  thing  of 
life. 

The  harrow  naturally  follows  the  plough, 
and  is  equally  indispensable.  It  has,  prob- 
ably undergone  fewer  changes  and  modifica- 
tions, if  we  except  those  made  within 
the  last  ten  years,  than  any  other  of  our 
form  implements,  most  of  the  forms  of  the 
modem  harrow  in  use  bearing  a  close  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  ancients,  as  illustrated 
on  medals  and  sculptures.  The  old  harrow, 
and  that  used  by  our  fathers  till  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  living,  was  made  of 
wood,  of  simple  bars  and  cross-bars  furnish- 
ed with  teeth.  More  recently  the  material 
used  has  been  of  iron,  with  teeth  commonly 
pointed  with  steel,  and  this  has  partly  obvi- 
ated the  objections  made  to  thb  implement 
on  account  of  its  ^reat  weight,  which  re- 
quired too  slow  a  motion  on  the  part  of  the 
team. 

A  light,  sharp-toothed  harrow,  moved 
Guickly  over  the  ground,  accomplishes  far 
tne  best  work  in  preparing  the  soil  for  the 
reception  of  seed.  So  important  is  n  ths^ 
this  implement  should  be  rapidly  moved, 
that  the  work  of  the  same  implement,  drawn 
sluggishly  over  the  ground,  or  moved  more 
rapidly,  differs  very  widely  in  its  results.  A 
certain  amount  of  weight  is  very  important, 
it  is  tme,  and  this  weight  differs  according 
to  circumstances ;  but  it  is  desirable  to  have 
it  in  the  most  compact  form.  The  recent 
improvements,  by  which  a  complete  rotatory 
motion  is  secured,  together  with  a  certain 
degree  of  flexibility  gained  by  pieces  of 
framework  hinged  together  so  that  any  part 
of  the  implement  can  be  lifted  or  moved 
without  disturbing  the  operation  of  the  rest, 
seem  to  leave  little  to  desire  in  respect  to 
this  important  &rm  implement  This  is  a 
case,  as  well  as  that  of  the  plough,  of  most 
decided  improvement  in  an  implement  of 
very  ancient  date,  handed  down  to  u%  in 
fac^  from  remote  antiquity. 

As  specimens  of  important  labor-saving 
implements  of  modem  invention  and  con- 


straction,  we  may  mention  a  laige  clasa 
known  as  horse-hoes,  grubbers,  cuMvaton, 
drills,  seed-eowers,  and  others  of  like  char- 
acter. The  seed-sowers  and  drills  scatter 
the  seed  more  uniformly  than  it  could  pos- 
sibly be  done  by  hand ;  dropping  also,  w-hen 
it  is  desired,  any  concentrated  or  pulverized 
manure,  and  covering  the  rows.  All  the 
implements  named,  of  which  there  is  an 
infinite  variety  of  forms,  are  most  marked 
and  decided  improvements  on  manual  labor, 
which  was  required  by  our  forefathers  for 
the  same  processes. 

Another  large  class  of  implements,  among 
the  most  important  of  modem  inventions, 
are  the  various  kind»  of  harvesters,  particu- 
larly the  reapers  and  the  mowers. 

Many  of  our  grain  crops,  like  wheat,  bap- 
ley,  and  oats,  come  to  maturity  at  nearly  the 
same  time.  Wheat  is  liable  to  sprout  in 
moist  weather,  and  barley  to  become  dis- 
colored if  allowed  to  stand  too  long.  The 
work  of  harvesting  by  the  old  method  was 
necessarily  slow  and  protracted.  Previous 
to  the  introduction  of  the  reaper,  very  large 
quantities  of  our  most  valuable  grain  were 
annually  lost,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
harvesting  it  properly  and  at  the  proper 
time.  It  is  not,  therefore,  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  successful  introduction  of  the 
reaper  into  our  grain  fields  has  added  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  value  of  our  an- 
nual harvest,  not  only  by  enabling  us  to  se- 
cure the  whole  product,  but  also  by  making 
it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  increase  the  area 
of  his  cultivated  fields,  with  a  certainty  of 
being  able  to  gather  in  his  whole  crop. 

The  sickle,  which  was  in  common  use  for 
harvesting  the  grain  crop  till  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  cradle,  and,  in  fact,  till  a  very 
recent  date,  was  undoubtedly  as  old  as  Tubal 
Cain.  No  one  who  has  had  a  practical  ex- 
perience of  its  use,  bending  over  in  the  most 
painful  position  from  "  early  mom  till  dewy 
eve,''  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  immense  sav- 
ing of  human  muscle,  and  of  slow  and 
wearisome  hand  labor,  by  the  introductioii 
and  use  of  the  reaper. 

It  would  have  been  an  astonishing  evidence 
of  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the  ancients,  who 
relied  mainly  on  wheat  and  the  other  smaller 
grains,  had  they  not  tried,  at  least,  to  replace 
the  sickle  by  something  better.  This  they 
did,  for  it  is  recorded  that  the  flEurmers  of 
Graul  used  a  simple  reaper,  not  long  after  the 
time  of  Christ  Pliny  asserts  that  the  Iih 
habitants  of  that  country  fixed  a  series  of 
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knives  into  the  tail-end  of  a  cart,  and  this 
being  propelled  through  the  grain,  clipped 
off  the  ears  or  heads,  and  thus  it  was  har- 
vested. 

Many  efforts  were  made  in  England  and 
Scotland,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  to  accomplish  the  same  result,  but 
with  no  great  success.  In  the  year  1833, 
Schnebley,  of  Maryland,  obtained  a  patent  on 
a  machine  for  reaping  grain;  but  that  of 
Obed  Hussey,  of  Baltimore,  patented  in  the 
same  year,  has  not  only  been  successfully 
and  somewhat  extensively  used  from  that 
time  to  this,  in  the  western  states,  but  has 
famished  the  basis  for  the  most  successful 
models  in  this  country,  among  the  most 
noted  of  which  are  those  of  McCormick,  of 
Vi^inia,  and  Manny  im  Atkins,  of  Illinois. 

The  American  reaping  machines  have  been 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  within 
the  last  ten  years.  They  have  already  a 
world-wide  reputation.  Their  superiority 
is  generally  acknowledged,  and  the  credit 
of  having  for  the  first  time  made  the  prin- 
ciples applicable  to  such  machinery  prac- 
tically useful,  undoubtedly  belongs  to  our 
own  ingenious  mechanics.  In  the  summer 
of  1855,  the  American  machines  were 
brought  to  trial  at  the  exhibition  at  Paris,  in 
competition  with  the  world. 

This  trial  took  place  in  a  field  of  oats 
aboat  forty  miles  from  the  city,  each  ma- 
chine having  about  one  acre  to  cut.  Three 
machines  were  entered  for  the  first  trial,  one 
American,  one  English,  and  a  third  from 
Algiers,  all  at  the  same  time  raking  as  well 
as  cutting.  The  American  machine  did  its 
work  in  twenty-two  minutes,  the  English  in 
sixty-six,  and  the  Algerian  in  seventy-two. 
At  a  subsequent  trisd  on  the  same  piece, 
when  three  other  machines  were  entered,  of 
American,  English,  and  French  manufacture, 
respectively,  the  American  machine  cut  its 
acre  in  twenty-two  minutes,  while  the  two 
others  failed.  The  successful  competitor  on 
this  occasion,  "  did  its  work  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite manner,"  says  a  French  journal, 
"  not  leaving  a  single  stalk  ungathered,  and 
it  discharged  the  grain  in  the  most  perfect 
shape,  as  if  placed  by  hand,  for  the  bmders. 
It  finished  its  piece  most  gloriously." 

The  contest  was  finally  narrowed  down  to 
three  machines,  all  American.  Two  mar 
chines  were  afterward  converted  from  reap- 
ers into  mowers,  one  making  the  change  in 
one  minute,  the  other  in  twenty.  ^Soth 
performed  their  task  to  the  astonishment 


and  satisfaction  of  a  large  concourse  of  spec- 
tators, and  the  judges  themselves  could  not 
restrain  their  enthusiasm,  but  cried  out 
"  Good,  good,  well  done,"  while  the  people 
hurrahed  for  the  American  reaper,  crying 
out,  "  That's  the  machine,  that's  the  ma- 
chine !"  "  All  the  laurels,"  says  the  report 
of  a  French  agricultural  journal,  "  we  arc 
free  to  confess,  have  been  gloriously  won  by 
Americans,  and  this  achievement  cannot  bd 
looked  upon  with  indifference,  as  it  plainly 
foreshadows  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  new 
worid  1" 

And  so  with  the  mowing  machines.  The 
hay  crop  of  the  country  is  estimated  at 
three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  a 
year.  It  must  be  gathered  at  a  season  when 
labor  is  to  be  obtained  with  difficulty,  and 
at  even  higher  than  the  usual  price  of 
wages,  and  when  the  weather  is  often  fickle 
and  precarious,  generally  oppressively  hot, 
making  the  task  doubly  irksome  and  un- 
healthy. But  besides  this,  many  acres  of 
grass  on  our  ordinary  farms  ripen  at  about 
the  same  time,  which,  if  allowed  to  stand  too 
long,  will  decrease  in  quantity  and  value  of 
hay  which  might  otherwise  have  been  made 
from  it.  By  the  use  of  the  mowing  machine 
it  can  be  secured  and  saved  most  quickly, 
easily,  and  cheaply. 

Mowing  is,  at  best,  one  of  the  severest  of 
the  labors  of  the  farm,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  poets  and  other  writers  to  make  us 
believe  it  is  all  fun.  It  calls  into  play 
nearly  every  voluntary  muscle  in  the  body, 
requiring  not  only  the  more  frequent  and 
regular  movements  of  these  muscles,  but,  on 
account  of  the  twisting  motion  of  the  body, 
an  unusually  great  exertion  of  muscular 
power.  Nor  does  it  require  any  small 
amount  of  skill  to  become  a  good  mower, 
since  it  is  proverbial  that,  unless  the  boy 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  scythe,  and 
learns  while  young,  he  can  never  become  a 
skilful  mower.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising, 
therefore,  that  mechanical  ingenuity  should 
have  been  directed  to  shorten  and  lighten 
this  severe  operation. 

The  first  mowing  machine  which  met 
with  any  success  in  this  country,  is  believed 
to  have  been  that  of  William  Manning,  of  New 
Jersey,  patented  in  1831,  and  which  met 
with  a  limited  success  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  In  1834  appeared  the  Ambler 
patent,  simple  in  its  construction,  with  a 
cutter  bar  of  wrought  iron,  and  a  single 
smooth-edged  knife,  operated  by  means  of  a 
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crank  whicli  gave  it  a  vibratoiy  motion.  It 
'was  used  in  1835  and  1836.  A  few  other 
efforts  were  made  about  that  time,  and  met 
with  some  slight  success,  but  it  was  not  till 
a  recent  date  that  the  machine  was  con- 
structed in  a  manner  to  give  a  confident 
hope  of  its  ultimate  and  complete  success. 
That  hope  has  been  fully  realized,  and  the 
mower  is  one  of  the  grandest  agricultural 
inventions  of  modern  tunes.  Like  all  other 
inventions,  it  was  adopted  by  the  farmer 
with  his  usual  caution,  but  its  triumph  has 
been  so  complete,  that  its  utility  and  its 
economy  are  almost  universaily  admitted, 
and  the  number  manufactured^  and  the  sales 
to  farmers,  have  been  immense,  and  are  even 
now  rapidly  increasing  every  year.  As  an 
evidence  of  this,  McCormick  is  reported  to 
have  sold  no  less  than  four  thousand  of  his 
reapers  to  the  farmers  around  Chicago,  for 
the  single  harvest  of  1860,  and  other  manu- 
facturers have  no  doubt  met  with  similar 
encouragement. 

Ck>ntrast  also  the  slow  process  of  raking 
hay  by  the  common  hand  rake,  with  the 
rapid  and  easy  method  of  gathering  it  with 
the  horse  rake,  accomplishing  with  great  ease 
to  a  single  man  who  drives,  the  labor  of  at 
least  ten  men  with  the  old  hand  rake. 
With  a  common  revolving  rake,  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  acres  a  day  may  be  gathered 
up,  and  sixteen  acres  a  day  have  been  raked 
with  the  simplest  form.  What  a  security  on 
the  approach  of  a  storm,  when  the  farmer 
would  be  comparatively  helpless  with  nothing 
but  the  common  rake  to  rely  on  ! 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  modem 
threshing  machine  as  compared  with  the 
flail?  Who  does  not  well  remember  its 
familiar  sound,  and  that  beautiful  description 
of  Cowper — 

*(  Thump  after  thump  reeoonds  the  constant  flail, 
That  seems  to  swing  uncertain,  and  yet  falls 
Full  on  the  destined  ear  "  ? 

Only  think  of  the  difference  in  the  results. 
At  the  trial  of  threshing-machines  at  the 
Paris  exhibition,  the  victory  was  won  by  an 
American  machine,  and  during  the  operar 
tion,  to  ascertain  the  comparative  rapidity 
of  threshing,  six  men  were  engaged  in 
threshing  with  flails,  who  in  one  hour 
threshed  sixty  litres  of  wheat.  In  the  same 
time 

Pitt's  American  machine  threshed  740  litres, 
Clayton's  English    "  "         410    •* 

Duvoir's  French     "  «  260    " 

Pinet's        "  "  "  160    " 


and  a  French  jounud,  in  speaking  of  the 
trial,  said :  ^^  This  American  machine  liter- 
ally devoured  the  sheaves  of  wheat.  The 
eye  cannot  follow  the  work  which  is  effectr 
ed  between  the  entrance  of  the  sheaves  and 
the  end  of  the  operation.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  results  which  it  is  possible  to  at- 
tain. The  impression  which  this  spectacle 
produced  on  the  Arab  chiefs  was  profound." 

At  the  great  fair  in  New  York,  in  1868, 
a  machine  was  exhibited  which  not  only 
threshed  and  winnowed  the  wheat,  but  meas- 
ured it,  placed  it  in  bags  ready  for  the  market, 
and  recorded  accurately  the  number  of  bush- 
els, and  all  by  one  continuous  operation. 

These  vast  and  acknowledged  improve- 
ments in  harvesting  and  threshing  gram  will 
be  seen  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance, 
when  it  is  considered  that  we  annually  raise 
about  two  hundred  millions  of  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  of  rye,  barley,  and  oats  over  one 
hundred  millions,  and  that  the  resources  of 
the  country  may  be  developed,  by  the  use 
of  machinery,  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  present  calculation. 

The  reaper,  the  thresher,  and  the  mower 
are  types  of  the  ever  restless  and  progress- 
ive spirit  of  the  age.  They  point  out  to  us 
a  glorious  future,  in  which  they  will  accom- 
plish for  us  and  for  our  country  triumphs 
grander  than  the  triumphs  of  arms,  for  they 
will  develop  the  means  of  supporting  the 
millions  of  numan  beings  which  the  imple- 
ments of  war  can  only  destroy. 

Could  the  learned  Malthus — who  proclaim- 
ed the  gloomy  theory  that  war,  famine,  and 
pestilence  were  checks,  designed  by  an  all- 
wise  Being  to  keep  down  the  increase  of 
population  to  a  level  with  the  means  of  sus> 
tenance — ^now  rise  up  from  his  sleep  of  death 
and  sec  the  population  of  England  more 
than  doubled  since  his  day,  and  that  of  this 
country  multiplied  many  times,  while  the 
people  are  better  fed,  and  better  clothed, 
with  less  labor  and  less  suffering,  with  the 
possibility  of  a  famine  wholly  and  forever 
removed^  he  might  change  his  shameful 
doctrine,  and  adopt  a  more  cheerful  and 
hopeful  view  of  the  providence  of  God. 
With  an  immense  multiplication  of  the  hu- 
man species  in  all  civilized  countries  which 
have  been  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace  and 
the  development  of  their  material  resources, 
a  bountiful  Father  has  sent  us  a  superabun- 
dance  of  food,  instead  of  &mine,  and  has 
taufifht  us  to  rely  on  the  exhaustless  bounty 
of  the  fruitful  earth,  and  upon  his  beneficent 
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promise  tbat  seed  time  and  harvest  shall 
never  £ul  to  supply  the  daily  wants  of  his 
children. 

But  with  all  the  progress  which  we  have 
made  in  improving  the  implements  of  the 
farm,  we  have  not  reached  perfection.  No 
bound  b  set  to  human  ingenuity,  and  further 
means  may  yet  be  devised  to  shorten  labor 
and  increase  the  products  of  the  soil. 

We  cannot  hope,  nor  is  it  desirable,  to 
avoid  labor.  This  is  not  the  object  of  un- 
proved machinery ;  but  to  make  labor  more 
attractive,  agreeable,  and  productive;  to 
bring  into  subjection  the  rude  forces  of 
nature,  and  make  them  do  our  bidding  and 
increase  our  stores ;  to  redeem  thousands  of 
acres  now  lying  waste  from  wildness  and  des- 
olation, and  to  make  our  country  the  gran- 
ary of  the  world — ^these  are  triumphs  we 
may  hope  to  gain  from  the  introduction  and 
use  of  improved  machinery,  and  in  this  view 
the  subject  commends  itself  to  the  attention 
of  the  highest  intellect,  and  opens  a  field  for 
the  labors  of  the  noblest  philimthropy. 

PROGRESS   IN   THE    RAISING    OS*   STOCK. 

Allusion  ha9  already  been  made,  incident- 
ally, to  the  character  of  the  cattle  from  which 
the  early  importations  into  this  country 
must,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  drawn. 

The  first  animals  that  arrived  in  any  part 
of  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States 
were  probably  those  taken  to  the  colony  on 
the  James  river,  in  Virginia,  previous  to  the 
year  1609,  the  exact  date  of  their  arrival 
not  being  known.  Several  cows  are  known 
to  have  been  carried  there  in  1610,  and  dur- 
ing the  following  year,  1611,  no  less  than 
one  hundred  head  arrived  there  from  abroad. 

It  is  probable  that  those  first  introduced 
there  were  brought  over  by  the  earliest  ad- 
venturers, and  others  came  from  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  their 
cattle  came  from  Ireland.  Those  from  the 
West  Indies  were  the  descendants  of  cattle 
brought  to  America  by  Columbus  in  his 
second  voyage,  in  1493.  I  have  seen  it  as- 
serted that  BO  important  was  it  considered 
that  the  cattle  introduced  into  the  infant 
colony  should  be  preserved  and  allowed  to 
increase,  that  an  order  was  issued  forbidding 
the  killing  of  domestic  animals  of  any  kind, 
on  pain  of  death  to  the  principal,  burning 
of  the  hand  and  cropping  the  ears  of  the 
accessory,  and  a  sound  whipping  of  twenty- 
four  hours  for  the  concealer  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  fitcts.     Such  encouragement  being 


given  to  the  raising  of  stock,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  the  number  of  cattle  in  Vir- 
ginia m  1620  amounting  to  about  five  hun- 
dred head;  and  in  1639,  to  thirty  thousand ; 
while  from  the  fact  that  in  1648  the  number 
had  been  reduced  to  twenty  thousand,  we 
may  infer  that  the  restrictions  on  killing 
them  had  been  removed.  Many  also  had 
been  sent  to  New  England. 

The  first  cattle  that  were  introduced  into 
the  Plymouth  colony,  and  undoubtedly  the 
earliest  brought  into  New  England,  arrived 
at  Plymouth,  in  the  ship  Charity,  in  1624. 
They  were  imported  by  Governor  Winslow 
for  the  colony,  and  consbted  of  three  heifers 
and  a  bull  A  division  of  the  stock,  which 
appears  to  have  been  held  in  common,  was 
made  in  1627,  when  one  or  two  are  described 
as  black,  black  and  white,  others  brindle ;  an 
evidence  that  there  was  no  uniformity  of 
color.  These  animals  were  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  Individuals  receiving  them  for  ten 
years,  they  to  have  the  produce,  while  the 
old  stock  was  still  to  be  owned  by  the  col- 
ony in  common.  Twelve  cows  were  sent  to 
Cape  Ann  in  1626,  and  in  1629  thirty  more, 
while  in  1630  a^out  a  hundred  animals  were 
imported  for  the  "governor  and  company 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England." 
These  cattle  were  kept  at  Salem. 

In  the  meantime,  the  first  importation 
was  made  into  New  York  from  Holland  by 
the  Dutch  West  India  Cohipany,  and  the 
foundation  laid  for  a  valuable  race  of  ani- 
mals. The  number  in  all  introduced  was 
one  hundred  and  three,  consisting  of  horses 
and  cattle  for  breeding.  The  company  fur- 
nished each  tenant  with  four  cows,  four 
horses,  some  sheep  and  pigs,  for  the  term  of 
six  years,  when  the  number  of  animals  re- 
ceived was  to  be  returned,  their  increase 
being  left  in  the  hands  of  each  farmer. 
Then  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  company 
were  distributed  among  those  who  were  un- 
able to  buy  stock. 

And  so,  for  the  settlements  along  the 
Delaware,  cattle  were  introduced  by  the 
Swedish  West  India  Company  in  1627.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  before  the  clost 
of  the  year  1630,  the  number  of  homed 
cattle  in  all  the  colonies  must  have  risen, 
by  natural  increase  and  by  the  importations 
above  named,  to  several  thousands. 

And  then,  in  1631,  1632,  and  1633,  sev^ 
eral  importations  were  made  into  what  jm 
now  New  Hampshire,  by  Captain  John 
Mason,  who,  with    Gorges,  procured   the 
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patent  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Piscataqua  river,  and  immediately  formed 
settlements  there.  The  prime  object  of 
Mason  was  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of 
potash,  and  for  this  purpose  he  employed 
the  Danes ;  and  it  was  in  his  voyages  to  and 
from  Denmark  that  he  procured  many  Dan- 
ish cattle,  chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  draught. 
They  were,  undoubtedly,  considerably  larger 
than  the  average  of  the  cattle  of  England  at 
that  day,  of  a  uniformly  light  yellow  color, 
and  made  very  fine  oxen  for  labor.  They 
soon  became  widely  diffused  over  the  whole 
region,  and  are  said  to  have  remained,  with 
a  great  degree  of  purity  of  blood,  or  little 
intermixture,  down  to  the  year  1 820.  Traces 
of  them  can  be  found  even  at  the  present 
day.  They  were,  no  doubt,  large  and  coarse 
animals,  and  well  adapted  to  endure  the 
severity  of  the  climate  and  the  hardships  to 
which  they  were  subjected  in  the  lumbering 
operations  of  that  new  colony.  They,  un- 
questionably, did  much  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  "  native"  stock  of  New  England,  over 
which  they  spread  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  years,  and  became  mixed  with  the  cattle 
imported  into  Salem  and  Plymouth,  and 
probably,  to  some  extent,  with  the  Dutch 
cattle  already  alluded  to ;  perhaps,  also,  with 
the  black  cattle  of  Spain  and  Wales,  and 
subsequently  with  the  long-horns  and  the 
short-horns,  most  or  all  of  which  crosses 
were  accidental,  or  the  result  of  individual 
convenience  or  other  local  circumstances. 
From  them  the  working  oxen  of  New  Eng- 
land derive  much  of  their  character  and 
reputation  for  strength,  hardihood,  quick- 
ness, and  docility. 

Now  we  find  the  sources  from  which  the 
native  cattle  of  this  country  sprang.  The 
early  importations  into  Virginia  were  origi- 
nally derived,  mainly,  probably,  from  Eng- 
land ;  some  were  from  the  black  cattle  of 
Spain,  though  the  importation  of  1611 
probably  came  from  England ;  the  cattle  of 
the  Plymouth  colony  came  from  the  coast 
of  Devonshire;  those  brought  into  New 
York  from  the  island  of  Texel,  on  the  coast 
of  Holland,  and  were  mostly,  without  doubt, 
the  black  and  white  Dutch  cattle ;  those  on 
the  Delaware  were  brought  from  Sweden  ; 
those  in  New  Hampshire  were  the  large, 
yellow  Danish  cattle ;  and  as  the  earlier  im- 
portations were  the  most  extensive  that 
were  made  for  many  years,  these  various 
stocks  were  crossed,  and  thus  formed  the 
original  stock  of  the  country. 


There  is  suflScient  evidence  to  show  that 
they  were  interchanged  between  the  colo- 
nies to  some  extent,  at  an  early  day.  Some 
of  the  Virginia  cattle  were  early  sent  to 
New  England,  while  others  found  their  way 
to  Virginia  through  Pennsylvania,  so  that 
the  mixture  was  great  and  inevitable.  Of 
the  mode  of  keeping  cattle  in  the  Virginia 
colony.  Glover,  a  cotemporary,  in  the  His- 
torical Register  J  says :  "  All  the  inhabitants 
give  their  cattle  in  winter  is  only  the  husks 
of  their  Indian  com,  unless  it  be  some  of 
them  that  have  a  little  wheat  straw,  neither 
do  they  give  them  any  more  of  these  than 
will  serve  to  keep  them  alive;  by  reason 
whereof  they  venture  into  the  marshy  grounds 
and  swamps  for  food,  where  very  many  are 
lost"  And  Clayton,  another  equally  high 
authority,  says,  "that  they  neither  housed 
nor  milked  their  cows  in  winter,  having  a 
notion  that  it  would  kill  them"  And  still 
another,  a  Swedish  traveller,  Ealm,  more 
recently,  1749,  in  speaking  of  the  James 
river  colony,  says:  "They  make  scarce 
any  manure  for  their  com  fields,  but  when 
one  piece  of  ground  has  been  exhausted  by 
contmual  cropping,  they  clear  and  cultivate 
another  piece  of  nresh  land,  and  when  thai 
is  exhausted  proceed  to  a  third.  Their  cat- 
tle are  allowed  to  wander  through  the 
woods  and  uncultivated  grounds,  where  they 
are  half  starved,  having  long  ago  extirpated 
almost  all  the  annual  grasses  by  cropping 
them  too  early  in  the  spring,  •  before  they 
had  time  to  form  their  flowers  or  to  shed 
their  seeds."  The  poorness  of  pasturage 
and  want  of  food  had  caused  the  cattle  to 
diminish  in  size  from  one  generation  to 
another,  till  they  had  become  stunted  and 
small,  and  were  not  improperly  termed  "  lit- 
tle runts,"  or  "natives. 

In  color,  the  natives,  as  already  indicated^ 
are  exceedingly  various.  Crosses  of  the  Den- 
marks  with  the  Spanish  and  Welsh  would 
naturally  have  made  a  dark  brindle ;  crosses 
of  the  Denmarks  and  the  Devons  often  made 
a  lighter  or  yellowish  brindle ;  while  the 
more  recent  importations  of  Jerseys  and 
short-homs  have  generally  produced  a  beau- 
tifully spotted  progeny.  The  prejudice  in 
favor  of  deep  red,  which  was  long  the  fa- 
vorite color  of  New  England,  is  &st  giving 
way  to  more  variegated  colors. 

In  the  year  1553,  some  Portuguese  had 
taken  cattle  to  Newfoundland  and  Nova 
Scotia,  while  in  1604,  a  Frenchman  had  in- 
troduced the  small  Frendi^cattle  into  Acadia, 
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from  whence,  in  1608,  they  were  carried  to 
Canada,  and  from  there,  several  animals  were 
taken  into  what  is  now  known  as  the 
"American  Bottom,"  in  Illinois,  in  1682, 
where  they  increased  rapidly.  The  first 
cattle  imported  into  Carolina  were  obtained 
in  England  in  1670,  and  we  find  that  the 
Indians  on  the  Red  River  in  Louisiana  had 
cattle  as  early  as  1690.  The  first  importar 
iion  into  Georgia  was  made,  so  far  as  we 
are  informed,  in  1732,  followed  by  others  in 
1735. 

In  1750  the  keeping  of  stock  had  assumed 
some  importance  in  certain  localities,  par- 
ticularly in  the  older  eastern  settlements, 
where  it  had .  become  comparatively  safe 
from  molestation,  for  it  is  known  that  some 
large  farmers  in  Rhode  Island  kept  as  many 
as  one  hundred  cows  and  upward,  and  the 
sale  of  thirteen  thousand  pounds  of  cheese 
from  one  frum  is  recorded,  and  in  one  case 
seventy-three  cows  produced  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  butter  in  five  months,  or  an  aver- 
age of  very  nearly  a  pound  a  day  to  a  cow, 
which,  for  that  length  of  time,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  good  yield. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  up  to  this 
time,  and  in  fact  for  nearly  half  a  century 
later,  no  well-directed  efforts  at  improve- 
ment had  been  made  even  in  England ;  but 
at  that  time  some  localities  there  possessed 
classes  or  races  of  animals  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, whose  merits  had  begun  to  attract 
attention,  though  there  was  no  general  in- 
terest in  the  subject  before  the  days  of 
Bakewell,  who  "sat  in  the  huge  chimney 
comer  of  a  log  kitchen,  hung  round  with 
the  finest  joints  of  his  dried  oxen,  preserved 
as  specimens  of  proportions ;  a  tall,  stout, 
broad-shouldered  man,  of  brown,  red  com- 
plexion, clad  in  a  brown,  loose  coat  and 
scarlet  'waistcoat,  leather  breeches,  and  top 
boots,"  and  demonstrated  what  could  be 
done  by  attention  to  true  physiological  laws 
in  the  breeding  of  cattle.  The  choice  of 
breeds  and  obtaining  good  crosses  were 
nowhere  thought  of  previous  to  his  time. 
In  fact,  before  the  cultivation  of  the  natural 
and  artificial  grasses  and  the  introductiob  of 
the  turnip  and  other  root  crops,  the  farmer 
had  comparatively  little  *  control  over  the 
frames  of  his  cattle.  He  was  obliged  to 
give  them  such  food  as  he  had,  or  rather 
tiiey  were  obliged  to  take  such  as  they 
could  get,  which,  on  a  vast  majority  of  the 
brms,  botii  of  Enghmd  and  the  American 
f  rovinceSy  at  that  time,  was  what  would 
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now  be  considered  pretty  hard  fare.  Hard 
seasons  and  the  want  of  winter  feeding  and 
shelter  were  obstacles  vastly  more  difiicult 
to  overcome  then  than  now. 

Those  who  should,  "  during  the  space  of 
one  year,  keep  the  greatest  weight  of  homed 
cattle,"  got  the  premiums  offered  by  the 
London  Society  of  Arts,  rather  than  those 
who  should  exhibit  the  greatest  degree  of 
improvement  in  their  animals.  But  with 
the  increase  and  abundance  of  good  food, 
the  tide  of  improvement  set  in,  and  size 
began  to  be  the  grand  aim  of  the  earlier 
graziers,  and  the  production  of  enormous 
monstrosities  was  the  result  Now  Bake- 
well,  a  man  of  remarkable  sagacity  and  close 
observation,  steps  in  and  establishes  a  new 
system  of  animal  development.  With  him 
mere  size  was  no  object  He  wanted  to 
build  up  a  breed  wluch  should  give  the 
greatest  amount  of  saleable  beef  for  the 
amount  of  food  consumed,  having  the  best 
parts  bearing  a  larger  proportion  to  the 
oSal  than  what  was  usually  found.  Small- 
ness  of  bone,  and  tendency  to  fatten  and 
mature  early,  he  thought  indispensable  in 
cattle  bred  for  the  shambles.  Up  to  his 
day,  both  in  England  and  America,  it  had 
been  customary  to  keep  oxen  till  they  were 
seven  or  eight  years  old,  before  they  were 
fatted  for  the  butcher.  He  travelled  over 
England,  Ireland,  and  Holland  to  find  ani- 
mal adapted  to  his  purposes.  "The  old 
notion  was,"  says  Arthur  Young,  "that where 
you  had  large  bones  there  was  plenty  of 
room  to  lay  the  flesh  on.  This,  Mr.  Bake« 
well  has  proved  to  be  a  mistake.  He  asserts 
the  smaller  the  bones,  the  truer  will  be  the 
make  of  the  beast,  the  quicker  she  will 
fatten,  and  her  weight  will  have  a  larger 
proportion  of  valuable  meat"  The  greatest 
physiologists  have  shown,  upon  the  highest 
scientific  principles,  that  the  formation  of  a 
large  bony  system  is  the  result  of  defective 
nutrition. 

Other  breeders,  stimulated  in  part  by 
Bakewell's  efforts,  and  the  wide  and  honora* 
ble  reputation  he  achieved,  immediately  en- 
tered the  field  of  competition,  and  Chaplin 
became  the  champion  of  the  Lincolnshire 
sheep,  as  Bakewell  of  the  Leicesters ;  and  the 
brothers  Charles  and  Robert  Colling  direct- 
ed their  efforts  to  improving  the  short-homs, 
as  Bakewell  the  long-homs ;  while  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  Quartly,  and  others,  not  to  be 
outdone,  espoused  the  claims  of  the  Devons, 
and  Benjamin  Tomkins  those  of  the  Here- 
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fords.  So  saccessfnl  were  these  enterprising 
breeders,  both  in  preserving  purity  of  blood 
in  their  stock,  and  in  extending  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  several  herds,  that  at  Charles 
Colling's  sale  on  the  11th  of  October, 
1810,  Comet  was  bid  off  at  1,000  guineas, 
or  $5,000,  and  many  other  animals  about 
as  high  in  proportion ;  the  forty-eight  head 
sold,  including  considerable  young  stock, 
bringing  no  less  than  (85,679.  ^e  cow 
Lily,  sired  by  Comet,  brought  410  guineas, 
or  (2,060;  the  bull  Petrarch,  also  by 
Comet,  sold  for  365  guineas,  or  (1,825,  and 
the  calf  Cecil  for  ISO  guineas,  or  (660. 
There  were  seventeen  cows,  eleven  bulls, 
seven  bull  calves,  seven  heifers,  and  five 
heifer  calves,  for  which  this  successful  breeder 
received  an  average  of  (741  a  head.  That 
sale,  and  that  of  Robert  Colling  in  1818, 
that  of  Lord  Spencer  in  1846,  mat  of  the 
Bates,  or  Eirkleavington  herd  in  1850,  that 
of  Lord  Dncie  two  years  later,  and  some 
still  more  recent  and  extensive  sales,  are  the 
marked  eras  in  the  history  of  the  short-horns 
in  England,  and  it  was  through  these  sales, 
and  the  universal  enthusiasm  awakened  by 
them,  that  the  short-horns  have  become  more 
widely  spread  over  Great  'Britain,  and  more 
generally  fashionable  than  any  other  breed. 

Tomkins  began  with  the  Herefords  in 
a  small  way  about  the  year  1766,  and  at  his 
decease  in  1819,  his  whole  herd,  consisting 
of  fifty-two  animals,  including  twenty-two 
steers,  and  varying  in  age  from  calves  to 
two-year-olds  and  upward,  was  sold  at  auc- 
tion, and  brought  an  aggregate  of  (23,368, 
or  over  (445  a  head ;  one  bull  sold  to  Lord 
Talbot  for  (2,943,  while  several  cows  brought 
from  (1,000  to  (1,200  a  head. 

Both  these  breeds  are  celebrated  for  early 
maturity.  Either  of  them  may  be  prepared 
for  market  at  two  or  three  years  of  age,  far 
better  than  the  old  style  of  cattle  could  be 
at  five,  six,  and  seven  years,  and  be  of  nearly 
equal  weights.  I  have  mentioned  these  fiicts 
to  show  how  it  was  that  the  average  weight 
ol  cattle  sold  in  the  Smithfield  market  in- 
creased from  370  pounds  in  1710,  to  over 
800  pounds  at  the  present  time.  A  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a 
report  printed  in  1795,  after  a  fiill  investiga- 
tion, stated  that  since  the  year  1732,  their 
neat  cattle  had,  on  an  average,  increased  in 
weight  and  size  at  least  one-fourth,  or 
twenty-five  per  cent,  which  would  fix  the 
average  weight  in  1795  at  about  462  pounds. 
The  average  age  had  formerly  been  over  five 


years.  Li  1830,  owing,  in  a  large  measnrey 
to  the  enthusiasm  which  had  been  created, 
commencing  first  by  the  efforts  of  indi« 
viduals,  and  radiating  out  through  the  com- 
munity in  every  direction,  the  average 
weight  had  increased  to  656  pounds,  an  in- 
crease, in  twenty-five  years,  of  more  than 
forty  per  cent,  in  weight,  while  the  ayerage 
age  had  been  reduced  to  four  years  instead 
of  five.  What  a  contrast  I  A  saving  of  one 
whole  year*s  consumption  of  forage,  and  an 
increase  of  forty  per  cent  in  the  profitable 
results,  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury !  But  since  then  the  average  age  has 
been  still  further  reduced,  and  the  ayerage 
weight  a  good  deal  increased. 

Such  being  the  striking  results  in  England, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  when  an  interest 
was  awakened  in  the  improvement  of  our 
agriculture,  a  desire  was  felt  by  intelligent 
breeders  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan* 
tages  which  had  already  been  gained  abroad. 
Importations  began,  and  a  more  systematic 
course  of  breeding  was  adopted ;  at  first,  bj 
a  very  limited  number  of  enterprising  far- 
mers, till,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  that 
number  has  rapidly  increased,  and  the  re- 
sults have  become  more  marked  and  percep- 
tible. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  two 
modes  of  improvement  were  open  to  the 
farmer  and  breeder,  either  of  wnich,  appar- 
ently, promised  good  results.  The  first 
was  to  select  from  among  our  native  cattle 
the  most  perfect  animals  not  known  or  sus- 
pected to  belong  or  to  be  related  to  any  of 
the  well-established  breeds,  and  to  use  them 
as  breeders.  This  mode  of  improvement  is 
simple  enough  if  adopted  and  carried  on 
with  animals  of  any  mown  race  or  breed, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  the  only  course  of  improve* 
ment  which  preserves  the  purity  of  blood. 
This  was  chiefly  the  course  adopted  in  Eng- 
land by  Bakewell  with  the  long-horns,  by 
the  CoUings  and  others  with  the  ^ort-homs, 
by  Tomkms,  Price,  and  others,  with  the 
Herefords,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
others  with  the  Devons.  Had  they  resorted 
to  any  other,  they  would  have  run  the  risk 
of  a  total  failure  and  ruin  of  those  yaluable 
races.  Their  object  was  not  to  build  up  a 
new  breed  by  crossing,  so  much  as  to  im- 
prove and  perfect  the  races,  already  valuable, 
which  were  to  be  found  in  particular  localities 
or  counties,  which  gave  them  their  name. 

But  our  circumstances  were  entirely  dif- 
ferent   We  had  no  race  and  no  breed  of 
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cattle  among  us.  The  tenn  raeey  properly 
understood,  applies  only  to  animals  of  the 
same  species,  possessing,  besides  the  general 
characteristics  of  that  species,  other  charac- 
teristics, which  they  owe  to  the  influence  of 
soil,  climate,  nourishment,  and  habits  of  life 
to  which  they  have  long  been  subjected  by 
man,  and  which  they  transmit  with  certainty 
to  their  progeny,  and  it  is  essential  that  they 
should  have  possessed  these  characteristics 
from  a  time  to  which  "  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary.''  The  term 
breed,  on  the  other  hand,  applies  to  a  family 
of  animals  built  up  by  a  long  series  of  care- 
ful breeding,  till  certain  desired  character- 
istics become  fixed,  capable,  and  sure  of 
bein^  transmitted.  As  might  be  supposed, 
the  characteristics  and  peculiarities  of  races 
are  more  inherent,  more  fixed  and  strongly 
marked  than  those  of  &milies,  or  breeds 
built  up  artificially.  But  in  general  the 
characteristics  of  Doth  races  and  breeds 
are  so  permanent,  and  so  well  marked,  that 
if  an  individual  supposed  to  belong  to  any 
one  of  them  were  to  produce  an  ofispring 
not  possessing  them  or  possessing  them  only 
in  part,  with  others  not  belonging  to  the 
race  or  breed,  it  would  be  just  ground  for 
suspecting  a  want  of  purity  of  bbod. 

This  being  the  acknowledged,  and  only 
proper  sense  and  use  of  these  tenns,  it  fol- 
lows that  no  grade  animals,  and  no  animals 
not  possessing  fixed  peculiarities  or  charac^ 
teristics  which  they  snare  with  all  other  ani- 
mals of  the  class  of  which  they  are  a  type, 
and  which  they  are  capable  of  transmittmg 
with  certainty  to  their  descendants,  can  be 
recognized  by  breeders  as  belonging  to  any 
one  distinct  race,  breed,  or  family. 

The  term  '*  native,"  or  "  scrub,"  is  applied 
to  a  vast  maiority  of  our  American  cattle, 
which,  though  bom  on  the  soil,  and  thus  in 
one  sense  natives,  do  not  constitute  a  breed, 
race,  or  family.  They  do  not  possess  char- 
acteristics peculiar  to  them  all,  which  they 
transmit  with  any  certainty  to  their  off- 
spring, either  of  form,  size,  color,  milking,  or 
workmg  properties.  It  does  not  follow,  to 
be  sure,  that  because  an  animal  is  made  up 
of  a  mixture  of  blood,  aln^ost  to  infinity,  he 
may  not  be,  as  an  individual  animal,  and  for 
specific  purposes,  one  of  the  best  of  the  spe- 
cies ;  and  for  particular  purposes  individual 
animals  might  be  selected  from  among  those 
commonly  called  "natives"  in  New  England, 
and  **scrubs"  at  the  south  and  west,equal,  and 
perhaps  superior,  to  any  among  the  faniilies 


produced  by  the  most  skilful  breeding,  notr 
withstanding  the  fiict  that  they  have  sprung 
from  a  great  variety  of  cattle  procured  at 
different  times  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
in  England,  and  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 
brought  together  without  any  regard  to  fixed 
principles  of  breeding,  but  from  individual 
convenience,  and  by  accident ;  but  it  is  true 
that  our  native  cattle  possess  neither  the  size, 
the  symmetry,  nor  the  early  maturity  of  th*^; 
short-horns;  they  do  not,  as  a  general  thing, 
possess  the  fineness  of  bone,  the  beauty  of 
form  and  color,  nor  the  activity  of  the  I)ev- 
ons  or  the  Herefords;  nor  do  they  possess 
that  uniform  goodness  and  quantit}[  of  milk 
of  the  Ayrshires,  nor  the  surpassing  richness 
of  milk  of  the  Jerseys ;  but  above  all  they  do 
not  possess  the  power  of  transmitting  the 
many  good  qualities,  which  they  often  pos- 
sess in  an  extraordinary  degree,  to  their  off- 
spring, which  is  a  charactcnstic  of  all  well- 
established  breeds. 

Now,  to  build  up  a  breed,  or  &>mily,  on 
such  a  foundation,  in  the  mode  already  indi- 
cated, requires  great  experience  in  selection, 
a  quick  and  sure  eye,  and  judgment  of  the 
true  points  in  stock,  a  mind  eminently  un- 
prejudiced, and  a  patience  and  perseverance 
peitectly  indefatigable  and  untiring.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary,  also,  to  pay  special  at- 
tention to  the  calves  thus  produced — ^to  fur- 
nish them  at  all  times,  summer  and  winter, 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  nutritious  food, 
and  to  regulate  it  according  to  their  growth. 

Few  men  could  be  found  either  capable  or 
willing  to  undertake  the  herculean  task  of 
building  up  a  new  breed  in  that  way  from, 
grade  stock.  A  prominent  and  almost  insu- 
perable objection  would  meet  them  at  the 
very  outset,  that  it  would  require  a  long  se- 
ries of  years — ^longer  than  tne  natural  life 
of  most  men — ^to  arrive  at  any  very  satis&c- 
tory  results,  from  the  fact  that  no  two  ani- 
mals, made  up,  as  our  *' native"  cattle  are,  of 
such  a  variety  of  elements  and  crosses,  could 
be  found  sufficiently  alike  to  produce  their 
kind.  The  principle  that  like  produces  like 
is  perfectly  true,  and  in  the  well-known 
breeds  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  two  animala 
that  will  be  sure  to  transmit  their  own  char- 
acteristics to  their  offspring ;  but  with  two 
animals  which  cannot  be  classed  with  any 
breed,  the  defects  of  an  ill-bred  ancestry  will 
be  liable  to  appear  through  several  genera- 
tions to  thwart  and  disappoint  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  breeder. 

The  second  method  is  more  feasible,  and 
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that  is,  to  select  animals  from  races  already 
improved  and  well-nigli  perfected,  to  cross 
\vith  onr  cattle,  selecting  snch  animals  from 
the  well-established  breeds  as  are  best  calcu- 
lated for  the  special  purposes  for  which  we 
want  them.  If  our  object  is  to  improve 
stock  for  the  dairy,  taking  such  only  as  be- 
long to  a  race  distinguished  for  dairy  qual- 
ities ;  or,  if  resort  must  be  had  to  other 
breeds  less  remarkable  for  such  qualities, 
such  only  as  have  descended  from  lai^e  and 
generous  milkers.  We  ought  to  be  able  to 
rely  with  some  confidence  upon  getting  the 
qualities  which  we  seek.  Milking  or  dairy 
qualities  do  not  belong  to  any  one  breed  or 
race  exclusively,  though,  as  they  depend 
mainly  on  structure  and  temperament,  which 
are  hereditary  to  a  considerable  extent,  they 
are,  themselves,  transmissible.  In  almost 
every  breed  we  can  find  individual  milkers 
which  greatly  surpass  the  average  of  the 
cows  of  the  same  family,  and  from  such, 
many  suppose  good  crosses  may  be  expected 
without  much  regard  to  other  circumstances. 
It  is  not  accidental  good  qualities  that  we 
want,  so  much  as  those  which  are  surely 
transmissible.  We  do  not  want  to  breed 
from  an  animal — a  cow  for  instance — that  is 
an  exception  to  the  rule  of  her  race  or  fam- 
ily. A  good  calf  from  her  would  be,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  result  of  chance.  We 
cannot  expect  nature  to  go  out  of  her  course, 
to  give  us  a  good  animal,  if  we  violate  her 
known  laws  as  developed  by  our  knowledge 
of  physiological  structure. 

8uch  are  a  few  of  the  considerations 
which,  no  doubt,  led  the  early  importers  of 
the  modern  improved  foreign  stock  to  make 
an  efibrt  on  our  native  and  grade  cattle. 
What  has  been  the  result  ?  It  can  be  clearly 
shown  that  there  has  been  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  cattle  of  the  country. 
Of  that  there  could,  of  course,  be  no  ques- 
tion, since  this  increase  would  naturally  fol- 
low from  an  addition  of  new  territory  and 
the  more  perfect  development  of  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  country.  But  I  think 
it  can  be  clearly  shown,  also,  that  there  has 
been  a  positive  improvement  in  the  intrinsic 
qualities  of  the  common  stock  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  I  am  far  from  detracting 
from  the  merits  of  our  native  cattle.  They 
are  far  better  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  the  loose  manner  in  which  they  were 
**made  up."  Many  of  them  have  great 
merit,  and  individual  animals  are  to  be  found 
among  them,  as  already  remarked,  which 


would  be  hard  to  beat  by  any  pure  bred  an- 
imals. As  working  oxen,  the  native  cattle 
of  New  England  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in 
the  known  world,  and  they  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  so,  both  in  other  parts  of  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  where  their  qualities 
are  known.  But  they  have  their  defects, 
and  it  is  useless  to  blind  our  eyes  to  them. 

I  expect,  therefore,  -to  be  ahle  to  show 
that  some  actual  progress  has  been  effected 
upon  the  common  stock  of  the  country. 
But  to  what  is  this  progress  owing  ?  Is  it 
merely  that  which  is  due  to  better  keeping, 
both  summer  and  winter!  I  have  already 
intimated  that  the  treatment  the  cattle  of 
the  country  received  during  the  most  of  tho 
last  century  was  far  from  being  calculated 
to  improve  them,  scarcely,  even,  to  keep 
them  on  foot.  Even  so  late  as  1841,  Mr. 
Colman  asserted  that  the  general  treatment 
of  cows  at  that  time,  in  New  England,  would 
not  be  an  inapt  subject  of  presentment  by  a 
grand  jury.  I  was  cognizant  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  stock  was  kept  in  many  a  coun- 
try town  at  that  time,  and  I  am  strongly  in- 
clined to  agree  with  him ;  and,  judging  from 
the  well-known  anxiety  of  those  who  enter 
milch  cows  now  for  premiums  at  the  fairs,  to 
show  that  their  yield  has  been  enormous, 
and  that  they  have  lived  upon  little  or  noth- 
ing, one  would  suppose  their  keeping  was 
not  much  improved,  even  yet. 

But,  as  compared  with  the  last  century 
and  the  earlier  part  of  this,  there  has  been  a 
vast  improvement  in  the  shelter,  mode  of 
feeding,  and  the  general  treatment,  and  this 
has,  of  course,  had  its  effect  in  increasing 
their  milking  qualities  and  their  appearance. 
But,  apart  from  this,  there  can  be  litUo 
doubt,  I  think,  that  there  has  been  a  positive 
improvement  in  our  stock  as  a  whole;  that 
is,  the  general  average  of  the  stock  of  New 
England  is  better  than  it  was  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago.  There  were  individual  animals 
then,  among  the  native  or  common  stock  of 
the  country,  whose  yield  of  milk  was  quite 
remarkable,  and  would  be,  at  the  present 
day,  and  among  the  best  stock  of  the  present 
time ;  but  we  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  rea- 
son from  individuals,  but  from  the  general 
average  stock  of  the  country. 

These  remarks  have  special  reference  to 
the  stock  kept  in  the  eastern  and  older 
sections  of  the  country — ^those  parts  where 
the  herds  are  small,  and  kept  not  so  much 
for  raising  for  beef  as  for  their  other  prod- 
ucts,   as    milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  labor. 
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In  the  great  west,  where  the  cattle  are,  and 
have  for  some  years,  been  kept  to  supply 
the  stalls  in  our  eastern  markets,  and  where, 
after  all,  as  compared  with  other  sections 
and  other  objects,  early  maturity  and  a  ten- 
dency to  fatten  are  of  transcendant  impor- 
tance, no  one  could  be  so  blind  to  the  facts 
as  to  deny  that  there  has  been  a  vast  and 
most  gratifying  progress  even  in  the  intrinsic 
Qualities  of  the  stock.  Every  cap-load  of 
those  splendid  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois  cattle  shows  this  in  a  manner  not  to 
be  mistaken.  Compare  them  with  the  class 
of  animals  formerly,  and  even  now  in  some 
sections,  to  be  found  at  the  west,  and  more 
commonly  at  the  east,  and  mark  the  con- 
trast. The  one  is  thrifty,  grows  rapidly,  fats 
easy,  and  is  ready  at  a  very  early  age  for  the 
market,  while  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter 
part  of  the  cost  of  labor  and  of  keeping, 
which  must  be  incurred  every  year  in  rais- 
ing such  a  class  of  animals  as  the  other,  is 
wholly  lost  from  misapplication. 

In  1868,  there  were  21,433,099  head  of 
cattle  in  the  United  States,  of  which  over 
nine  millions,  (9,247,714,)  were  milch  cows, 
nearly  two  millions  (1,910,185)  were  work- 
ing oxen,  and  ten  millions  (10,276,200) 
other  cattle,  not  including  horses,  sheep, 
or  swine ;  and  the  value  of  animals  slaugh- 
tered amounted  to  the  vast  sum  of  more  than 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  millions  of  dollars 
(318,721,895.)  Now  if  by  the  keeping 
of  better  stock  we  add  to  their  value  and 
the  profit  derived  from  them,  without  in- 
creasing the  cost,  we  make,  of  course  an 
absolute  gain  on  the  receipts  from  the  same 
amount  of  capital  invested.  A  distinguished 
breeder  places  this  in  a  clear  light  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Suppose  that  the  twenty-one  millions 
of  neat  cattle  now  in  the  United  States,  by 
the  infusion  of  better  breeds  among  them 
generally,  should,  in  their  earlier  maturity 
and  increased  product  of  milk  and  flesh, 
with  an  equal  consumption  of  food,  and  by 
a  moderately  increased  amount  of  care,  pro- 
duce an  additional  profit  of  one-fifth,  or  only 
twenty  per  cent. — certainly  a  moderate  es- 
timate— ^the  annual  value  of  such  improve- 
ment will  be  that  which  is  derived  from  an 
additional  invested  capital  of  thirty  millions 
of  dollars ;  a  vast  sum  in  the  aggregate  of 
our  agricultural  wealth."  This  is  a  true 
statement  now,  and  it  applied  with  still 
greater  force  when  the  spirit  of  improvement 
began. 

^nt  to  return    to   the   importation   of 


modem  improved  stock  from  abroad  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  improving  the  stock  of 
this  country.  In  the  year  1783,  three  gen- 
tlemen of  Baltimore — Messrs.  Goff,  Bingold, 
and  Patton — sent  to  England  for  superior 
cattle ;  and,  in  1785,  a  bull  from  this  impor- 
tation was  taken  to  Kentucky,  followed,  not 
long  after,  by  another  lot  of  the  same  im- 
portation. A  half-breed  bull  was  taken  to 
the  same  section  about  the  year  1804,  and 
is  said  to  have  greatly  improved  the  stock 
of  that  state.  Some  of  the  cattle  of  that 
early  importation  were  commonly  called  the 
"  milk  breed,"  and  others  the  "  beef  breed." 
For  a  long  time  they  went  by  the  name  of 
the  "  Patton  stock."  The  beef  breed  were, 
probably,  long-horns — large,  coarse,  and 
rough  animals,  but  slow  in  maturing.  The 
others  are  said  to  have  been  short-horns. 
Others  were  also  taken  from  Virginia  to 
Kentucky,  but  none  of  them  were,  probably, 
pure  bloods,  although  the  Patton  stock 
gained  a  wide  and  deserved  reputation. 

In  1817,  Colonel  Sanders,  of  Kentucky, 
sent  for  twelve  head  of  the  best  that  could 
be  found  in  England.  Six  of  them  were 
short-horns,  or  Teeswaters.  Two  of  these 
short-horns  were  also  imported  for  Kentucky 
in  1818.  These  various  importations,  com- 
mencing with  the  first  high-bred  animals 
taken  to  the  west  in  1786,  were  the  pioneers; 
and  though  the  pedigree  of  some  of  them 
could  not  be  given,  they  not  only  infused 
superior  blood  into  the  stock  of  that  region, 
but  excited  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  the 
farmers  there  which  had  an  exceedingly 
salutary  effect.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
some  of  the  best  cattle  in  southern  Ohio 
owe  their  origin  to  the  early  imported  ani- 
mals of  Kentucky. 

A  few  short-horns  were  brought  into 
Westchester  county.  New  York,  as  early  as 
1792  and  1 796.  They  were  kept  pure  for  some 
years,  but  finally  became  scattered,  leaving 
their  descendants  in  that  section  to  this  day. 
Other  importations  into  New  York  were 
made  as  early  as  1816  and  1822.  In  July, 
1818,  a  short-horn  bull,  widely  known  as 
"  Ccelebs,"  and  a  heifer,  "  Flora,"  were  im- 
ported into  Massachusetts  by  Mr.  CooHdge, 
and  sold,  in  1820,  to  Colonel  Samuel  Jaqucs, 
of  Somerville.  From  "  Coelebs,"  by  select- 
ing superior  native  cows.  Colonel  Jaques 
succeeaed  in  raising  a  fine  milking  stock, 
long  known  as  the  "  Creampots."  "  Flora  " 
had  fourteen  calves  between  1819  and  1833, 
ten  of  which  were  by  "  Coelebe."    The  sams 
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year  (1818),  also,  Qorham  Pubobs,  of 
iBrigbton,  Massacbosetts,  imported  a  pare 
breed  Bbortrbom  bull,  called  "  Fortonatos," 
or  '^  Holdemesa,"  and  bia  descendantB  were 
widely  disseminated  tbrougb  New  England. 
Another  short-bom  bull  was  brought  into 
Massachusetts  by  Theodore  Lyman,  of  Boa- 
ton,  from  whence  be  was  shortly  after  sent 
CO  Maine;  and,  in  1825,  Mr.  W.  Pierce,  of 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  imported  a 
celebrated  short-horn,  "Nelson,"  and  the 
cow  "  Symmetry,"  the  parents  of  the  great 
ox  "  Americus,"  so  lam  as  to  be  taken  about 
on  exhibition,  for  which  purpose  he  was 
afterward  taken  to  England. 

It  was  also  in  1818  that  Stephen  Wil- 
liams, of  Northboro',  Mass.,  imported  the 
famous  bull  "  Young  Denton,"  we  sire  of 
many  very  excellent  grade  animals,  the 
heifers  proving  fine  milkem.  Many  other 
fihe  short-horns  were  taken  into  Massachu- 
setts after  the  year  1820,  but  though  they 
left  some  superior  grades,  they  were  not  ap- 
pre<;iated  by  the  farmers  generally,  and  at- 
tention was  gradually  (Urected  to  other 
breeds.  New  England,  as  a  whole,  is  not 
the  place  for  short-horns.  They  do  better 
on  more  luxuriant  pastures.  Besides,  they 
are  not  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
small  dairy  farmer,  especially  since  the 
modem  improvements  of  this  justly  cele- 
brated breed  have  taken  all  the  milk  out  of 
them.  For  a  region  better  adapted  to  rais- 
ing beef,  and  on  naturally  rich  feed,  they 
are  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  symmetry  of 
form,  for  size  and  early  maturity,  and  con- 
sequently for  the  profits  they  yield  to  the 
breeder  and  the  grazier. 

In  1824,  Mr.  Powell,  of  Philadelphia,  com- 
menced the  importation  of  short-noms,  and 
continued  to  breed  them  with  great  enter- 
prise and  success  for  many  years.  He  had 
frequent  sales,  some  of  his  stock  going  into 
Kentucky,  others  to  Ohio,  and  el^where. 

But  the  great  impulse  given  to  the  im- 
portation of  short-boms,  was  the  formation 
of  the  Ohio  Company  for  Importing  English 
Cattle,  in  1834.  The  sum  of  |9,200  was 
subscribed  in  shares  of  llOO  each,  and  agents 
sent  abroad,  who  returned  with  nineteen 
head,  selected  from  the  herds  of  celebrated 
breeders,  arriving  in  October  of  that  year. 
They  were  kept  together  under  the  care  of 
an  agent,  and  the  number  was  increased  by 
other  importations  till  1836,  when  they 
were  sold  at  publio  auction  and  scattered 
extensively  over  Ohio.    A  dividend  of  1280 


per  share  was  immediately  declared  on  the 
ninety-two  shares,  amounting  to  125,760. 
The  following  year  they  made  another  ex- 
tensive importation,  which  sold  rapidly  and 
welL  Immense  benefits  have  resulted  from 
these  efforts. 

The  sketch  given  above  of  some  of  the 
eariier  importations  of  short-boms,  has  been 
somewhat  extended  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  gradually  increasing  and  extending 
interest  and  enterprise  in  breedinff,  but  since 
1840,  importations  of  this  magnificent  breed 
have  so  far  multiplied,  that  it  would  be  out 
of  place  to  attempt  to  follow  them.  The 
cream  of  the  finest  and  most  celebrated 
herds  in  England  has  been  taken  to  this 
country,  without  regard  to  cost  Fabulous 
prices  have  been  asked,  and  five  and  six 
thousand  dollars  for  a  single  animal  have,  in 
some  cases,  been  paid,  to  which  was  added 
the  cost  of  transportation.  So  successful, 
indeed,  have  the  more  recent  efforts  been, 
that  England  has  sent  over  here  to  buy 
short-boms  from  us ;  and  so  admirably  adapted 
to  stock  raising  is  the  climate  of  Kentucky, 
that  this  fine  breed  has  been  improved  there 
to  such  an  extent,  that  very  few  of  the  last 
150  cows  selected  from  among  the  best  in 
England,  could  win  the  prizes  from  those 
bom  and  bred  on  our  native  soil. 

These  superior  animals  are  not  all  held  in 
the  hands  of  a  few.  They  are  within 
the  reach  of  thrifty  farmers,  who  are  now 
awake  to  the  profit  of  raising  cattle  that 
will  make  as  much  beef  at  two  or  three 
years  old,  as  a  native  at  double  that  affe. 

It  is  proper  to  refer  very  briefly  to  Qxo 
efforts  made  at  various  times  to  introduce 
and  experiment  with  the  other  well-estab- 
lished English  breeds,  and  the  success  which 
has  attended  these  efforts. 

In  1817,  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  of  Ken- 
tucky,  made  an  attempt  to  introduce  the 
Herefords  into  that  state,  by  the  purchase 
of  two  bulls  and  two  heifers,  at  a  cost  of 
£105,  or  about  |500.  This  was  the  first 
well  authenticated  importation  of  this  bre^d 
of  any  note.  The  Herefords  belong  to  the 
class  of  middle-homed  cattle,  and  were  in- 
digenous to  certain  districts  of  England, 
where  they  were  known  as  far  back  as  tra- 
dition extends.  They  have  undergone  con- 
siderable changes  within  the  last  hundred 
years,  commencing  with  the  efforts  of  Tom- 
kins,  already  alluded  to— not  however,  by 
means  of  crosses  with  other  races,  but  by 
careful  and  judicious  selections. 
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In  point  of  symmetry  and  beauty  of  fonn, 
the  well-bred  Herefords  may  be  classed 
with  the  improved  short-horns,  arriYing,  per- 
haps, a  little  slower  at  matarity,  though  re- 
markably inclined  to  take  on  &t  They 
never  attain  to  such  weights,  bat  thev  gen- 
erally arrive  at  the  Smithfield  market  at 
two  or  three  years  old^  and  so  highly  is 
their  beautifully  marbled  beef  esteemed,  that 
it  is  eagerly  sought  by  the  butchers  at  a 
small  advance,  pound  for  pound,  over  the 
short-horn.  Weighing  less  than  the  short- 
horns, they  yield  a  huger  vreight  of  tallow, 
which  is  one  reason  of  the  preference  for 
them.  The  short-h(Mm  produces  more  beef 
at  the  same  age  than  the  Hereford,  but  con- 
sumes more  food  in  proportion. 

They  have  never  been  bred  for  milking 
or  dairy  qualities,  and  no  farmer  would  think 
of  resorting  to  them  for  that  purpose. 

In  1824,  Admiral  Coffin,  of  the  royal 
navy,  presented  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  Promoting  Agriculture,  a  Hereford  bull 
and  heifer,  bred  by  Sir  J.  G.  Cottrel  from 
the  Tomkins  stock.  The  bull  was  kept  by 
the  Hon.  J.  C.  Bates,  of  Northampton,  Mass., 
and  left  a  numerous  progeny, which  was  very 
highly  esteemed  in  tnat  neighborhood.  The 
largest  importation  into  this  country  was 
that  of  Messrs.  Coming  and  Sotham,  of  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  in  1840,  consisting  of  five  bulls 
and  seventeen  cows  and  heifers.  Other  im- 
portations of  the  same  breed  were  added  to 
this  herd  in  subsequent  years.  The  Hon. 
L.  A.  Dowley,  of  JBoston,  imported  several 
animals  of  the  same  breed  in  1852,  a  part  of 
which  were  kept  for  some  time  on  the  State 
Farm  at  Westboro',  Mass.,  and  were  after- 
ward sold  to  Mr.  John  Merryman,  of  Bal- 
timore Co.,  Md.,  who  has  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  herds  of  Herefords  in  the  country. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  from  the  character- 
istics of  the  race,  as  stated  above,  that  they 
would  be  ill  adapted  to  the  wants  of  New 
England  farmers  as  a  general  thing.  They 
are  profitable  for  the  grazier ;  though,  in  a 
country  of  extreme  fertility,  like  many  parts 
of  the  west,  and  capable  of  bringing  the 
short-horns  to  their  highest  development  and 
perfection,  they  might  not,  on  the  whole,  be 
able  to  compete  successfully  with  them. 

The  importation  of  Devons  into  this 
country  has  been  more  numerous.  Indeed, 
there  are  some  who  assert  that  the  native 
cattle  of  New  England  owe  their  origin 
chiefly  to  the  Devons,  since  the  cattle  first 
brought  into  the  Plymouth  colony  are  pretty 


well  known  to  have  been  shipped  on  the 
Devonshire  coast  But  that  they  were  any 
thing  like  the  modem  Devons  there  is  little 
evidence ;  they  certainly  have  very  few  of 
the  highest  characteristics  of  that  race  left. 
The  general  impression  has  arisen  mainly 
from  the  fiict  that  many  of  the  native  cattle 
of  New  England  are  red,  and  that  is  the 
fiftvorite  color. 

However  this  maybe,  the  improved  North 
Devon  is  a  very  different  animal  from  any 
that  could,  at  that  day,  have  been  procured 
on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  or,  in  fact,  any- 
where else.  This  race  dates  further  back 
than  its  history  goes.  It  has  long  been 
bred  for  beef^  and  for  the  working  qualities 
of  its  oxen,  which,  perhaps,  excel  all  other 
races  in  quickness,  docility,  and  beauty,  and 
the  ease  with  which  they  are  matched.  But 
as  milkers  the  North  Dev  m  cows  do  not  ex- 
cel, nor  indeed  do  they  equal,  some  of  the 
other  breeds. 

Some  years  ago  a  valuable  importation 
was  made  by  Mr.  Patterson,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  who  has  bred  them  with  special  refer- 
ence to  developing  their  milking  qualities, 
and  now  they  womd  be  remarkable  as  dairy 
stock  as  compared  with  any  other  pure 
breed,  but  they  are  very  different  animals 
from  the  common  modem  improved  Devons, 
the  dainr  qualities  of  which  have  been  very 
much  disregarded. 

The  North  Devons  were  also  imported  by 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture,  and  were  kept  together  for  some 
time,  and  then  disposed  of.  So  far  as  size 
is  concerned,  they  are  better  adapted  to  New 
England  forms  than  either  the  short-horns  or 
the  Herefords,  while  the  form  and  color  are 
so  beautiful  as  to  make  them  admired  by 
many.  But  the  milking  qualities  having 
been  to  a  considerable  extent  bred  out  of 
them,  especially  those  more  recently  im- 
ported, we  have  little  to  gain  by  preferring 
them  over  our  native  stock.  They  are  ^ood 
for  beef,  for  which  purpose  they  are  chiefly 
raised  in  their  native  country,  but  the  pro- 
duction of  beef  throughout  most  of  the  older 
sections  of  the  country  is  an  Nentirely  secon- 
dary object  They  are  good  for  labor,  on  ac- 
count of  their  quickness  and  ease  of  motion, 
but  New  England  has  equally  good  working 
oxen  in  its  natives.  They  give  rich  milk, 
but  the  Jerseys  give  richer. 

The  Ayrshires  and  the  Jerseys  are,  and 
have  for  a  long  time  been  bred  with  special 
reference  to  the  dairy.    The  former,  though 
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a  comparatively  recent  breed,  were  early  im- 
ported into  this  country,  and,  I  think,  have, 
as  a  whole,  proved  very  satisfactory,  partic- 
ularly as  giving  valuable  crosses  witn  our 
common  stock.  Grade  Ayrshires  are  among 
the  best  animals  for  the  use  of  small  and 
dairy  farms,  and  the  cross-breds  are,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  equal  to  the  pure  breds. 

One  of  the  cows  originally  imported  by 
John  P.  Gushing,  of  Massachusetts,  gave  in 
one  year  3,864  quarts  of  milk,  beer  measure, 
being  an  average  of  over  ten  quarts  a  day 
for  the  year  ;  and  the  first  Ayrslure  cow  im- 
ported by  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture,  in  1837,  yielded 
sixteen  pounds  of  butter  a  week  for  several 
weeks  in  succession  on  grass-feed  only.  Our 
climate  is  not  so  favorable  to  the  production 
of  milk  as  that  of  England  and  Scotland. 
No  cow,  imported  after  having  arrived  at 
maturity,  could  be  expected  to  yield  as  much 
under  the  same  circumstances,  as  one  bred 
on  the  spot  where  the  trial  is  made,  and  per- 
fectly acclimated.  The  Ayrshire  cow  gen- 
erally gives  a  larger  return  of  milk  for  the 
food  consumed  than  a  cow  of  any  other 
breed. 

Within  the  last  26  years  the  Jerseys 
have  been  extensively  imported  into  this 
country  by  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture,  and  by  many  in- 
dividuals in  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Maryland.  They  have  their  place  among 
US,  but  it  is  not  on  the  majority  of  our 
faimB,  They  give  richer  milk,  and  that 
with  greater  uniformity,  than  any  other 
known  breed,  but  the  quantity  is  usually 
small,  which  would  not  do  for  the  milk 
dairyman.  They  are  usually  small  in  body, 
and  rather  large  consumers.  On  a  dairy 
ferm  devoted  exclusively  to  the  making  of 
buttiBr,  an  infusion  of  Jersey  blood  is  highly 
desirable.  One  or  two  Jerseys  in  a  herd  of 
twenty  will  often  make  a  perceptible  differ- 
ence in  the  quantity  and  richness  of  butter. 
For  gentlemen  in  the  vicinity  of  cities,  who 
keep  but  one  or  two  cows  to  supply  their 
own  table,  they  are  also  especially  adapted. 

They  have  consequently  multiplied  rapid- 
ly in  the  vicinity  of  cities  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  In  1853  there  were,  for  instance, 
but  about  seventy-five  pure-bred  Jerseys  in 
Massachusetts ;  now  they  number  more  than 
one  thousand,  while  the  grades  are  innumer- 
able, many  of  them  proving  to  b«  very  fine. 

The  influence  which  the  introduction  of 
superior  foreign  stock  has  exerted,  has  not 


been  confined  to  their  own  intrinsic  merits, 
nor  to  the  actual  improvement  which  they 
have  effected  by  means  of  crossing  upon  the 
common  stock  of  the  country.  It  has  led 
to  better  treatment  of  native  stock,  partly 
by  increasing,  to  some  extent,  the  interest 
in  cattle  and  the  knowledge  of  their  wants 
and  requirements,  and  partly  from  the  &ct 
that  there  was  a  general  disposition  among 
the  mass  of  farmers  to  say  that  if  the  natives 
were  kept  as  well,  they  would  outstrip  the 
fancy  stocL 

But  still  the  improvement  in  the  common 
stock  of  the  eastern  and  middle  states,  or 
those  portions  -  devoted  to  the  dairy  and 
other  stock  interests  than  the  raising  of 
beef,  over  and  above  what  can  be  ascribed  to 
better  treatment,  has  been  small  compared 
with  what  it  has  been  in  those  states  de^ 
voted  more  exclusively  to  grazing.  During 
the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  for  example,  the 
live  stock  of  Ohio  has  increased  in  viduation 
— according  to  the  ofiScial  returns  made  to  the 
state  auditor — more  than  two  hundred  per 
cent.,  while,  in  the  same  time,  no  class  of 
stock  has  increased  in  numbers  one  hundred 
per  cent  A  part  of  this,  to  be  sure,  may 
be  fairly  ascribed  to  an  increased  demand 
for  stock,  and  a  consequent  higher  value,  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  intrinsically 
better  animals  have  superseded  the  inferior 
native  stock  to  a  considerable  extent  The 
number  of  homed  cattle  in  that  state,  in 
1836,  was  372,866,  valued  at  12,982,928. 
In  1 846  the  number  had  increased  to  920,- 
995  head,  and  the  valuation  to  $7,527,123. 
In  1850  the  number  was  1,103,811,  and  the 
valuation!  11,315,560.  In  1868  the  number 
was  1,496,750,  and  the  valuation  was  |57,644|- 
730.  The  ratio  of  increase  in  value  has  been 
greatly  accelerated  since  the  means  of  commu- 
nication by  railway  have  so  greatly  increased 
the  fisuiilities  for  information.  When  the  first 
great  importation  and  sale  was  made,  in 
1834-6-7,  it  was  not  accessible  to  the  mass  of 
cattle  breeders,  and  acquired  more  of  a  local 
than  ageneral  reputation.  What  is  true  of  Ohio 
is  true  to  nearly  an  equal,  if  not  even  greater 
extent  of  most  of  the  other  western  states. 

While  speaking  of  the  different  objects 
for  which  cattle  are  kept  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  it  may  be  interesting  to  com- 
pute the  actual  products,  per  cow,  in  butter 
and  cheese  in  the  several  sections.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1850,  the  average  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  butter  produced  per  cow,  per 
annum,  in  the  various  states,  w»^  as  follows : — 
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Uw.  pMCOW. 

Florida. 4.4 

Texas. 8.4 

CalifoYnia. 16.1 

Oregon 18.8 

Georgia 18.0 

South  Carolina.  ..19.0 
North  Carolina.  ..20.8 

Alabama 26.2 

Arkansas 23.8 

Mississippi 24.2 

Tennessee 68.2 

Missouri. 36.8 

Kansa& 38.3 

Virginia 40.7 

Rhode  Island.... 51.9 

Kentucky 43.4 

I^uisiana. 11.1 


Iba.percow. 

Illinois 53.7 

Maryland. 52.7 

Indiana 50.4 

Iowa 62.9 

Delaware    63.3 

Winconsin    67.0 

Massachusetts  . .  .57.5 

Ohio 71.9 

Minnesota 73.3 

Maine 79.4 

Michigan 86.2 

New  Hampshire.. 73.3 

Connecticut 77.0 

Pennsylvania  . . .  .89.9 

New  Jersey. 77.1 

yermont 91.0 

New  York. 91.7 


Some  of  the  states,  like  New  York,  foT  in- 
stance, sell  vast  quantities  of  milk  in  its 
natural  state,  and  yet  the  quantity  of  butter 
per  cow  will  be  found  to  be  largo  compared 
with  those  states  where  cattle  are  kept  more 
especially  for  beef.  To  conclude  that  the 
stock  of  Kentucky,  Illinois,  or  Ohio  is  infe- 
rior to  that  of  New  York  because  the  yield 
of  butter  per  cow  is  inferior,  would  be  pre- 
mature. The  objects  for  which  the  stock  of 
those  states  is  kept  are  different,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  grazing,  the  cattle  of  the 
western  states  may  be  far  better  adapted 
than  any  other  would  be. 

Let  us  now  see  what  is  the  amount  of 
cheese  annually  produced  per  cow  in  the 
several  states.  In  some  of  them  it  appears 
to  be  infinitesimally  small.  The  list  stands 
as  follows,  beginning  with  a  hundredth  part 
of  a  pound : — 


South  Carolma. .     .01 

Mississippi 02 

Georgia 05 

Louisiana. 05 

Florida. 06 

Alabama 07 

Maryland. 08 

Arkansas 09 

North  Carolina..     .22 

Delawara 26 

Texaa 45 

Tennessee 55 

Kentucky 76 

Missouri 77 

Virginia 87 

Kansas. 1.14 

New  Jersey. 132 

Indiana 1.67 


Ibt.  per  oow. 

Nebraska. 2.08 

Or^on 2.11 

Illinois 3.65 

Pennsylvania. . .  4.00 

Utah 4.83 

Iowa 4.90 

Minnesota 5.01 

Wisconsin 5.40 

California, 6  49 

Rhode  Island....  9.12 

Michigan 9.13 

Maine 12.24 

New  Hampshire. 23.67 

Connecticut 30.95 

Ohio 32.00 

Massac! iiisetts  ..36.68 

New  York 43.21 

Vermont 47.08 


The  total  number  of  pounds  of  cheese 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  1 860,  was 
103,648,868,  of  which  48,548,289  pounds, — 
almost  one-half — was  made  in  the  state  of 


New  York,  21,618,893  in  Ohio,  8,216,030 
pounds  in  Vermont,  6,294,090  in  Massachus- 
etts, 3,898,411  in  Connecticut,  2,508,656  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  2,232,092  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  other  twenty-nine  states  and 
territories  only  made  about  fifteen  million 
pounds  in  alL  This  production  was  equiva- 
lent to  about  three  and  one-third  pounds  to 
each  inhabitant.  The  export  in  1860  was 
23,252,000  pounds.  The  manufacture  of 
both  butter  and  cheese  has  greatly  increased 
within  the  decade  1860-1870.  There  are 
in  the  United  States  over  1,200  factories  for 
making  butter  and  cheese,  using  the  milk  of 
about  700,000  cows.  We  have  no  reliable 
statistics  of  the  quantity  of  either  butter  or 
cheese  made  since  1860,  as  these  statistics 
can  only  be  obtained  (and  not  very  accu- 
rately even  then)  by  the  machinery  of  a 
general  census.  The  exports  of  cheese  in 
1868  were  61,097,203  pounds  of  an  invoiced 
value  of  17,010,424.  The  price  of  both  but- 
ter and  cheese  has  greatly  advanced  within 
twenty  years.  The  estimated  average  value 
of  both,  in  1860,  was  ten  cents  per  pound. 
In  1860  this  had  increased  to  about  twenty- 
five  cents  for  the  butter  and  fifteen  for  the 
cheese.  The  present  average  is  liot  less  than 
thirty  cents  for  butter  and  about  seventeen, 
for  cheese.  Let  us  now  consider  the  propor- 
tion of  cows  kept  in  the  various  states  to  the 
population.  We  give  the  proportion  of  milch 
cows  in  1868,  and  the  estimated  population 
of  that  year,  as  the  latest  available,  and  have, 
added  the  average  value  of  cows  in  each  state, 
the  same  year.  The  proportion  to  the  pop- 
ulation is  stated  in  decimals : — 


No.  Cowi 

Statc 

per  hend 

topopuU, 

Maine 

0.10 

NewHampihJre 

0.2J 

Vermont 

0.57 

Massachusetts. 

0.11 

Rhode  Island.. 

0.10 

Connecticut.... 

0.83 

New  York.... 

0^ 

New  Jersey.... 

0.15 

0.16 

Delaware 

0.13 

Maryland 

0.11 

Virginia 

OSO 

North  Carolina 

0.19 

Sooth  Carolina 

0.18 

Georgia 

0.2a 

Florida 

0.43 

Alabama 

0.17 

Mississippi 

0.18 

ofcowt 


No.  Cowf  Avr'ga 
per  heftd  value 
topopult.  ofoows 


$51.38  Louisiana 

55.0o'Texas 

50.07,  Arkansas 

67.50  Tennessee 

60.00!  West  Virginia. 

66.66:Kenturky 

54.14  Missouri 

TO.dOllinois 

47.1l{lndiana 

40.00phio 

45.44;Michigan 

38.76,  Wisconnn 

20.7rMinnesota 

S:).85lnwa 

S3..16  Kansas 

15.00;Nebraska , 

3J.33,Califoni>a...., 
SS.01 


0.C6 
0.70 
0.10 
0.17 
Olt 
0.11 
022 
020 
0.24 
0.26 
0.24 
0.91 
0.31 
0.35 
0.36 
0.42 
034 


$20.28 
9.1s 
21.75 
28.04 
34.23 
36.46 
31.21 
38.11 
36.48 
43.00 
44.62 
37.25 
38  53 
36.13 
30.67 
41.00 
50.31 


The  products  from  stock  might  be  stated 
in  another  interesting  point  of  view  as  fol- 
lows :  The  northern  states,  comprising  Ne¥f 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, with  166,358  sq.  miles,  and  a  popu- 
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lation  of  10,594,168,  keeping  2,615,929  milch 
C0W8,  prodaced,  according  to  the  census  of 
1860,  295,230,136  pounds  of  butter  and 
cheese,  valued  at  173,807,614.  They  kept, 
also,  460,101  oxen,  and  2,128,107  other  cat- 
tle, not,  of  course,  including  horses,  sheep,  or 
Bwine.  At  the  same  time  the  western  states, 
and  the  territories,  with  an  area  of  1,918,216 
sq.  miles  and  a  population  of  8,535,538,  had 
2,526,813  milch  cows,  and  manufactured 
179,051,294  pounds  of  butter  and  cheese, 
valued  at  $44,762,823.  They  had  also  566,- 
039  oxen,  and  4,348,086  other  cattle.  The 
southern  states,  with  851,448  sq.  miles,  and  a 
population  of  12,240,294,  had  3,040,914 
milch  cows,  and  manufactured  80,925,845 
pounds  of  butter  and  cheese,  valued  at  $16,- 
185,169.  They  also  had  1,011,112  working 
oxen,  and  7,450,290  other  cattle.  The  aggre- 1 
gate  number  of  neat  cattle  was  given  in  1840 
at  14,971,586,  and  in  1850  at  17,778,907. 
The  amount  of  batter  produced  in  1850  was 
813,266,962  pounds,  and  that  of  cheese  105,- 
535,219  pounds ;  neither  of  which  were  given 
in  1840  as  separate  items.  We  had,  in  1850, 
1,700,744  working  oxen ;  and  of  other  cattle, 
16,078,163.  The  entire  number  of  milch  cows 
in  1860  was  8,581,735;  of  working  oxen, 
2,254,911,  and  of  other  neat  cattle,  14,779,- 
373,  makinff  a  total  of  25,618,019.  The 
amount  of  butter  produced  in  1860  was 
459,681,372  pounds,  and  of  cheese  103,663,- 
927  pounds.  These  results,  should  be  supple- 
mented by  the  statistics  of  1868  inasmuch 
as  the  need  of  provisions  for  the  great  war  of 
1861-5,  and  the  prevalence  of  cattle  disease, 
a  part  of  the  time  materially  lessened  the 
rate  of  increase  of  this  class  of  live  stock. 
There  were  in  February,  1869,  in  the 
country,  9,247,714  milch  cows,  valued  at 
$361,752,676,  and  12,185,385  oxen  and 
other  neat  cattle,  valued  at  $306,211,473, 
making  a  total  of  21,433,099  neat  cattle, 
valued  at  $667,964,149;  a  falling  off  of 
nearly  4,200,000  in  the  number  of  cattle, 
the  diminution,  falling  wholly  on  working 
oxen  and  cattle  for  slaughter,  since  the  milch 
cows  had  increased  by  about  666,000. 

BORSSS. 

That  the  horses  in  this  country  have  un- 
dergone a  vast  change  and  improvement  dur- 
ing the  last  century — or,  rather,  during  the 
last  half  century — there  can  be  no  doubt.  A 
simple  change  in  the  uses  to  which  horses  are 
put,  would  naturally  have  produced  a  change 
in  the  horses  themselves,  without  any  well- 
directed  effort  at  breeding.    For,  as  we  have 


seen  in  our  previous  sketch  of  the  condition 
of  things  during  the  last  centurv,  which  con- 
tinued with  slight  local  modifications  even 
into  the  present  century,  the  chief  means 
of  carrying  on  our  inland  business,  inolnding 
a  vast  amount  of  heavy  transportation,  was 
the  horse.  The  roads  were  in  a  most 
wretched  condition,  compared  with  the  ad- 
mirable roads  of  the  present  day,  except,  of 
course,  those  in  the  more  thickly  settled  por- 
tions around  the  larger  centres  of  popnla- 
tion.  They  were  seldom  built  of  any  tning 
but  the  natural  soil  thrown  up  from  the  sides, 
and  often  not  this.  The  forest  was  felled, 
and  the  ground  left  for  many  a  thousand 
miles  without  the  precaution  of  making  any 
side  ditches  at  all,  and  over  such  a  pathway 
the  freight  of  a  great  part  of  the  country 
was  to  DC  moved,  in  wagons  made  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  the  hardest  usage.  Over  such 
roads  light  carriages  would  have  been  con^ 
paratively  useless,  and  a  speed  now  seen 
every  day,  would  have  been  unsafe  for  them. 
The  mail  contracts  over  a  very  large  part  of 
the  country  were  made  at  a  speed  lower  than 
four  and  five  miles  an  hour,  and  heavily 
loaded  teams,  and  heavy  mail  and  passen- 
ger coaches,  kept  the  roads  for  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  year  in  a  state  not  calculated 
to  encourage  fast  driving.  The  fiumer  had 
to  haul  his  produce  often  long  distances  to 
market,  and  needed  a  heavy  kind  of  horse. 
Now  he  has  a  market  almost  at  his  very 
door.  The  long  line  of  lumbering  teams 
is  rarely  seen.  Ine  old  mail.coach  has  little 
left -to  do.  As  many  horses  are  now  re- 
quired, and  even  more  than  before,  but  their 
work  is  very  different.  The  vast  improve-  • 
ments  in  agricultural  implements  have  also 
Hghtened  die  labors  of  the  horse.  Our 
wagons  are  of  lighter  construction,  our 
ploughs  run  easier,  our  lands  are  freer  from 
rocks  and  stumps,  and  quick,  hardy  horses 
often  take  the  place  of  oxen,  and  of  the 
larger,  heavier,  and  much  slower  horses  of 
half  a  century  ago. 

The  farmer  or  the  country  gentleman  who 
is  accustomed  to  ride  in  the  cars  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  or  forty  miles  an  hour,  would  not 
be  satisfied  to  step  out  of  them  and  have  to 
travel  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  miles  an  hour. 
So  that  the  purposes  for  which  horses  are 
now  wanted  are,  as  a  general  thing,  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  used  to  be.  Speed, 
which,  was  formerly  little  required,  is  now 
considered  an  indispensable  requisite  in  a 
good  horse,  and  though  our  horses  are  made 
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ap,  as  we  shall  see,  of  almost,  if  not  quite 
as  great  a  variety  of  blood,  and  with  as  little 
regard  to  the  true  principles  of  breeding,  as 
oar  native  cattle,  yet  they  are,  in  many  re- 
spects, distinct  from  all  other  horses.  They 
possess,  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  a 
surpassing  degree  of  speed  and  power  of 
endurance,  the  result,  in  part,  of  the  altered 
condition  of  things,  and  greatly,  also,  of 
more  attention  to  breeding  and  training. 

The  first  horses  taken  from  Europe  to  the 
western  continent,  were  brought  over  by 
Columbus  in  his  second  voyage,  in  1493, 
and  the  first  introduced  into  any  part  of  the 
territory  now  comprised  within  the  United 
States,  were  brought  over  and  landed  in 
Florida  by  Cabega  de  Yaca,  in  1527.  These 
numbered  forty-two,  but  all  perished  for 
some  cause  or  other  soon  after  their  arrival 
The  horses  found  wild  on  the  plains  of 
Texas  and  the  western  prairies  are,  probably, 
descendants  of  the  fine  Spanish  horses  aban- 
doned by  De  Soto  on  the  failure  of  his  expe- 
dition and  the  return  of  his  disheartened  ad- 
venturers. In  1604,  a  French  lawyer,  M. 
L'Escarbot,  brought  over  horses  to  Acadia, 
and  from  there  Sie  French,  who  extended 
their  settlements  into  Canada  in  1608,  took 
the  horses  which,  probably,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  what  are  now  known  as  Canadian 
poniea,  having,  no  doubt,  lost  much  of  their 
original  size  by  the  severity  of  the  climate 
and  limited  summer  forage.  Though  degen- 
erated in  size,  they  still  show  traces  of  Nor- 
man blood,  from  which  they  probably  sprang. 

In  1 609  six  ihares  and  a  horse  were  taken 
to  the  settlement  at  Jamestown,  in  Vii^nia, 
and  in  1657  the  exportation  of  horses  from 
that  colony  was  strictly  prohibited.  In 
1629-30  horses  were  introduced  into  the 
colony  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  by  Higgin- 
son.  These  were  brought  from  Leicester- 
shire, in  England.  The  Dutch  West  India 
Company  had  imported  horses  from  Flan- 
ders, probably,  into  New  York,  in  1625,  and 
it  is  thought  by  some  that  the  Conestogas 
derive  their  origin  from  this  source.  '[Hie 
French,  who  settled  in  Illinois  in  1682,  had 
many  Canadian  horses,  which  were  allowed 
to  run  on  the  extensive  "ranges"  in  their 
vicinity. 

Thus  we  see,  in  part,  the  varied  sources 
from  which  the  native  horses  of  this  country 
came.  To  these  were  added,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  middle  and  southern  states,  more 
or  less  of  thorough-bred,  or  racing  stock, 
which  essentially  modified  the  stock  with 


which  it  became  mixed.     The  horses  of 
New  England,  especially  of  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts,  have  been  used  chiefly  as 
roadsters  and  for  general  utility.    They  pos- 
sess the  most  admirable  qualities  of  power, 
speed,  and  endurance,  and,  for  quick  work 
and  travel  on  the  road,  they  are  unsurpassed 
by  any  horses  in  the  world.     Low,  in  his 
History  of  Domestic  Animals,*'  says  of  the 
people  of  this  country:    "They  prefer  the 
trot  to  the  paces  more  admired  in  the  old 
continent,  and,  having  directed  attention  to 
the  conformation  which  consists  with  this 
character,  the  fristest  trotting  horses  in  the 
world  are  to  be  fi>und  in  the  United  States." 
Among  the  changes  which    have  been 
effected  within  the  last  fifty  years  in  the 
horses  of  New  England,  on  which  the  high 
encomium  given  by  Pro£  Low  is  chiefly 
based,  none,  certainly,  have  been  more  mark- 
ed than  the  increase  of  speed.     Fast  trotting 
was  scarcely  known  in  the  time  of  the  old 
'^Justin  Moigan,"  nor  was  the  speed  of  the 
horse  considered  of  any  special  money  value 
till  the  invention  of  the  modem  light  buggy 
and  the  improvement  of  the  roads,  already 
alluded  to.     This  quality  has  now  become 
essential  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
nearly  all  classes  of  society.     Most  people 
want  a  horse  to  go  off  easily  at  the  rate  of 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  miles  an  hour,  and  the 
horses  that  do  it  are  now  very  common, 
whereas  formerly,  they  were  only  the  very 
rare  exception  to  the  general  rate  of  speed. 
A  demand  very  soon  creates  a  supjfly,  and 
the  farmer  who  breeds  horses  knows  his 
own  interest  well  enough  to  study  the  tastes 
of  the  community,  and  to  breed  accordingly. 
In  point  of  speed,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  a  very  great  increase  has  been 
attained  by  careful   breeding,   particularly 
within  the  last  twenty  years.      In   other 
points  some  improvement  has  been  made, 
such  as  general  good  qualities  of  style,  ac- 
tion, temper,  form,  constitution,  and  endur- 
ance.   The  aggregate  money  value  has  been 
greatly  increased,  because  the  number  of 
rast  horses  and  the  general  average  of  in- 
trinsic good  qualities  m  horses  has  been  in- 
creased, and  these   command  their  value. 
But,  perhaps,  the  tendency  has  been  to  con- 
gregate the  best  horses  in  the  cities  and 
bii^e  towns,  and  to  draw  them  from  the 
country.     Few  formers  want  to  keep  a  horse 
for  fisurm  and  general  purposes,  that  will 
bring  from  two  or  three  to  nve  hundred  dol- 
lar 
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Two  distinct  varieties  of  horses  are  now, 
and  have  for  the  last  few  years  been  favorites 
for  the  road.  Neither  of  these  can  have  any 
pretensions  to  the  claim  of  being  a  distinct 
race,  though  they  have  both  become  distinct 
families,  well  known  nnder  their  respective 
names.  The  peculiarities  of  both  are  so 
well  marked,  as  not  to  deceive  the  practised 
eye.  Of  these,  the  Morgan  has  been  alluded 
to,  as  deriving  its  name  from  the  owner  of 
the  founder  of  the  family,  or  the  old  "  Justin 
Morgan,"  foaled  in  West  Springfield,  Mass., 
in  1793.  The  sire  of  this  remarkable  stal- 
Kon  is  supposed  to  have  been  "  True  Briton," 
a  half  thorough-bred,  The  old  "Justin 
Morgan  "  soon  went  to  Vermont,  1796,  and 
there  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Morgans  of 
that  state,  producing  the  celebrated  "  Bul- 
rush," "Woodbury,"  and  "Sherman"  Mor- 
gans, all  of  which  added  vastly  to  the  wealth 
of  the  breeders  and  farmers  of  that  section. 
The  descendants  of  these  horses  have  been 
spread  far  and  wide.  The  "  Justin  Morgan  " 
was  a  small  horse,  only  about  fourteen  hands 
high,  and  weighing  only  about  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  The  Morgan  horse  of  the 
present  day  is  of  somewhat  larger  size,  and 
usually  varies  fix)m  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
to  ten  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  He  is  re- 
markable for  compactness  of  form,  strength, 
and  docility ;  and  for  the  infinite  variety  of 
purposes  for  which  the  New  England  horses 
are  wanted,  is  probably  unsurpassed.  He  is 
much  sought  after  for  use  on  the  road,  and 
in  omnibuses,  hacks,  and  lighter  carriages. 

The  other  family,  also  widely  known,  not 
only  in  New  England,  but  throujrfiout  the 
country,  is  the  Black  Hawk.  The  foun- 
der of  this  family  was  a  horse  of  that  name, 
celebrated  for  transmitting  his  qualities  to 
his  offspring,  as  well  as  for  his  great  speed 
as  a 'trotter.  He  was  kept  in  Vermont  till 
his  death  in  1856,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
years.  As  roadsters,  the  Black  Hawks  are 
often  very  excellent,  possessing  a  high  and 
nervous  style  of  action,  an  elastic  step,  and 
a  symmetrical  and  muscular  form.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  those  two  classes  of 
horses  have  added  many  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  value  of  the  horses  of  this  country. 
They  infiised  a  new  spirit  into  the  business 
of  breedmg  in  New  England,  and  had  an 
effect  on  the  enterprise  of  the  &rming  com- 
munity, similar  to  that  which  the  introduc- 
tion of  short-horns  had  on  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  stock  of  the  western  states. 

The  style  of  horse  which  has  been  most 


imported  and  bred  in  the  southern  states, 
especially  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  is  quite 
different.  The  cavaliers  cultivated  and  en- 
couraged the  sports  of  the  turf,  and  the 
thorough-bred  was  early  introduced,  and 
bred  with  much  enterprise.  Good  saddle 
horses,  which  in  New  England  are  compara- 
tively rare,  are  very  common  at -the  south, 
where  the  manly  and  healthful  exercise  of 
horseback-riding  has  for  a  long  time  been 
almost  universally  practised,  both  as  a  pas- 
time and  a  common  mode  of  travelimg. 
The  interest  in  breeding  thorough-bred 
horses  has  been  kept  up  in  Kentucky,  also, 
and  some  of  the  most  renowned  running 
horses  of  this  country  hail  from  that  state. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
good  judges  of  horses,  as  to  whether  the 
cross  of  the  thorough-bred  horse  on  the 
common  horse  of  the  country  would"  effect 
any  improvement  when  viewed  from  the 
stand-point  of  general  utility.  For  special 
purposes,  as  for  the  production  of  good  sad- 
dle norses,  the  value  6f  this  cross  would,  no 
doubt,  be  conceded.  But  the  gut  most 
highly  prized  and  most  desirable  for  gen- 
eral utility  is  the  trot,  and  the  mechanical 
structure  best  adapted  to  trotting  and  run- 
ning is  quite  different.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  De  admitted,  I  think,  that  some  of 
our  best  trotters  have  had  strong  infusions 
of  thorough-bred  blood.  Some  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  form  of  the  thorough-bred  has ' 
been  changed,  and  so  far  as  compactness, 
muscle,  and  endurance  are  concerned,  degen- 
erated. This  is  an  opinion  merely,  which 
would  apply  with  greater  force  to  the  gen- 
eral average  of  thorough-breds  or  racers  in 
England  than  in  this  country.  The  experi- 
ment is  undergoing  full  and  fair  trial  in  New 
England  at  the  present  time. 

The  Conestoga  is  a  large  and  very  heavy 
breed  of  horses,  often  met  with  in  the  mid- 
dle states,  and  used  mostly  for  the  purposes 
of  slow  draught  in  the  drays  of  our  large 
towns  and  cities. 

But  while  it  is  evident  that  the  intrinsic 
value  of  our  American  horses  has  been  vast- 
ly improved,  their  aggregate  number  has 
idso  been  greatly  increased  during  the  last 
fifty  years.  Unfortunately,  the  census  of 
1840  did  not  take  an  account  of  horses  by 
themselves,  and  we  cannot  tell,  with  exact- 
ness, the  ratio  of  increase  from  that  time 
to  1850,  when  the  number  of  horses,  exclu- 
sive of  those  of  large  cities  and  large  towns, 
which  were  not  returned,  was  4,336,719. 
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The  number  of  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  in 
1840,  was  4,335,669,  while  the  aggregate 
namber  of  these  classes  in  1850  was  4,896,- 
050,  that  of  mules  and  asses  being  559,331. 
The  number  of  horses  in  the  United  States 
in  1860,  including  those  in  cities  and  towns, 
was  7,434,688,  and  excluding  these,  as  in 
1840  and  1850,  6,249,174.  The  nutober  of 
asses  and  mules  was  1,317,934,  or  excluding 
those  in  cities  and  towns,  1,151,148.  The 
war  made  sad  havoc  with  these  animals,  con- 
siderable numbers  being  killed  on  the  battle- 
fields, but  vastly  more  by  overwork,  expos- 
ure, and  malignant  epidemics.  In  1869,  the 
number  of  horses  was  6,332,793,  (a  falling 
off  of  over  a  million  from  1860 ;)  their  aver- 
age value  was  $84.16,  and  their  aggregate 
value  $533,024,787.  The  same  year  the 
number  of  mules  (number  of  asses  not  given) 
was  921,662;  their  average  value  $106,74, 
and  their  a^regate  value  $98,386,359.  The 
present  number  of  horses  is  about  one  to 
every  six  and  a  half  inhabitants. 

The  south,  by  the  census  of  1860,  had 
2,571,243  horses;  the  west  had  2,179,802  ; 
and  the  north  had  1,280,719. 

SHEEP. 

Another  branch  of  farming  which  has 
been  subject  to  more  or  less  vicissitude,  is 
that  of  sheep  husbandry.  The  first  sheep 
imported  into  this  country  were,  probably, 
those  taken  into  Virginia  in  1609.  They 
came  from  England,  and  thrived  so  well 
that  in  1648  they  had  increased  to  three 
thousand. 

About  the  year  1625,  some  sheep  were 
introduced  into  New  York  by  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company.  These  came  from 
Holland,  and,  together  with  others  which  ar- 
rived in  1630,  proved  to  be  too  much  of  a 
temptation  to  dogs  and  wolves,  for  it  is 
stated  that  in  1643  there  were  not  more 
than  sixteen  sheep  in  the  whole  colony. 

Sheep  were  brought  into  the  Plymouth 
colony,  and  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 
very  soon  after  the  settlement.  They  were 
kept  on  the  islands  in  Boston  harbor  as 
early  as  1633,  and  in  1635  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  New  Hampshire  settlement, 
near  Portsmouth,  was  ninety-two.  In  1652 
the  number  of  sheep  in  and  around  Boston 
had  largely  increased,  since  there  were  four 
hundred  in  Charlestown.  In  1 660  they  were 
introduced  upon  the  island  of  Nantucket,  and 
the  raising  of  wool  grew  up  to  be  of  some 
importance  there. 
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Sheep  husbandry,  in  the  earlier  history  of 
the  country,  was  carried  on  very  differently, 
for  the  most  part,  from  what  it  has  been 
more  recently.  There  were  few  extensive 
flocks,  but  in  the  days  of  homespun  it  was 
very  common  for  the  fiirmer  to  keep  a  num- 
ber sufficient  for  home  consumption.  In 
fact,  it  was  almost  a  matter  of  necessity. 
But  the  old  native  sheep  was  a  coarse,  long- 
legged,  and  unprofitable  animal.  The  first 
fine-wooUed  sheep  introduced  into  the  coun- 
try were  those  brought  from  Spain  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Foster,  of  Boston,  in  1793.  He 
speaks  of  them  as  follows : — 

"  In  April,  1793,  on  returning  firom  Cadiz, 
where  I  nad  been  passing  several  years,  I 
brought  out  an  original  painting,  by  Mu- 
rillo,  and  three  merino  sneep — ^two  ewes 
and  a  ram — the  export  of  wnich,  at  that 
time,  was  severely  prohibited,  and  attended 
with  much  difficulty  and  risk.  We  had  a 
long  passage — seventy^five  days — and  the 
sheep  were  in  a  dying  condition.  Fortu- 
nately, there' was  on  board  a  Frenchman, 
that  nad  been  with  the  Spanish  shepherds, 
who  cured  them  by  administering  injections. 
Being  about  to  leave  this  country  for  France, 
soon  after  my  arrival  in  Boston,  I  presented 
these  sheep  to  Mr.  Andrew  Craigie,  of  Cam- 
bridge, who,  not  knowing  their  value  at  that 
time,  *  simply  ate  them,'  as  he  told  me  years 
after,  when  I  met  him  at  an  auction,  buying 
a  merino  ram  for  $1,000." 

Another  small  importation  of  merinos  was 
made  in  1802,  and  again  in  1809  or  1810, 
about  which  time  a  complete  merino  fever 
ran  through  the  whole  farming  conamunity, 
which  had  its  day,  and  then  subsided. 

The  embargo  of  1808  led  many  to  turn 
their  attention  to  wool  growing,  and  fine 
wool  soon  rose  to  the  high  price  of  $1.50 
and  $2.00  a  pound.  In  1809-10,  no  less 
than  3,650  merinos  were  imported  and  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  United  States.  The 
importance  of  these  early  importations  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  They  furnished 
our  woollen  manufactories  with  the  raw  mar 
terial  at  a  time  when  it  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  obtain  it  from  abroad. 

In  the  ten  years  from  1840  to  1850,  the 
sheep  of  the  United  States  increased  two  and  a 
half  millions,  and  numbered  about  twenty-two 
millions,  or  more  accurately,  21,723,220. 
But  in  New  England  there  was  a  remark- 
able  falling  off  from  3,811,307  in  1840,  to 
2,164,452  in  1850,  making  a  loss  of  forty- 
five  per  cent,  while  in  the  five  sea-board 
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States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware  and  Maryland,  the  decrease 
was  twenty-two  per  cent.  The  increase  was 
chiefly  in  the  southern  and  western  states. 
The  production  of  wool  steadily  increased, 
for  in  1840  we  raised  85^802,114  pounds, 
valued  at  $11^45,318;  in  1850  we  raised 
52,516,959  pounds,  worth  $15,755,088;  and 
in  1865  we  raised  61,560,379  pounds,  worth 
$23,392,944,  being  a  gsan  of  forty-six  per 
cent  But  as  some  evidence  of  improve* 
ment,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  average 
weight  of  fleece  increased  from  1.84  pounds 
in  1840,  to  2.43  in  1850.  In  1860,  the 
number  of  sheep  had  increased  to  23,977,- 
085,  a  gain  of  about  2,200,000.  There  Was 
again  a  heavy. falUng  off  in  the  New  England 
states,  which  had  only  1,880,767,  about 
367,000  less  than  in  1850.  The  Middle 
States  had  4,629,285,  a  loss  of  a  little  more 
than  a  million.  The  South  had  5,674,000,  a 
gain  of  a  little  more  than  1 J  00,000,  of 
which  fully  nine-tenths  was  in  Texas.  The 
west,  including  the  territories,  had  1 1,750,877, 
an  increase  of  nearly  2,250,000 ;  mainly  in 
California,  New  Mexico,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
and  Minnesota.  The  amount  of  wool  produc- 
ed in  1860  was  60,264,913  pounds,  about 
1,300,000  pounds  less  than  in  1855,  though 
the  price  being  a  little  higher,  it  brought 
about  the  same  amount  During  the  decade 
1860-70  great  attention  has  been  paid  to 
wool-growing  and  sheep-raising.  For  several 
years  the  high  price  of  wool  and  of  mutton 
stimulated  this  to  an  unhealthy  degree  ;  for 
the  last  three  years  the  price  of  wool  has 
been  less  and  the  markets  over-fflutted  with 
mutton,  and  there  are  not  probably  so  many 
sheep  in  the  country  now  as  in  1865  or 
1866.  The  Agricultural  Report  gives  the 
number  in  February,  1869,  as  37,724,279 
(an  increase  of  nearly  fourteen  millions  since 
1860,  or  about  sixty  percent;)  their  aver- 
age value  as  $2.17,  and  their  aggregate  value 
at  $82,139,979.  The  wool  product  of  1868 
was  about  one  hundred  and  five  million 
pounds,  an  advance  of  about  seventy  per 
cent  on  that  of  1860. 

The  profits  of  sheep  raising  have  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  ravages' of  mean,  sheep 
stealing  dogs,  especially  in  the  Atlantic  states, 
We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  find  that 
the  number  of  sheep  in  Massachusetts  declined 
from  378,226  in  1840,  to  188,661  in  1850, 
and  to  23,445  in  1860.  This  great  evil  has 
now  been  remedied  in  some  of  the  eastern 
states,  Massachusetts  taking  the  lead,  by  a 


law  designed  for  the  protection  of  sheep 
against  dogs,  which  offers  great  inducements 
for  entering  again  upon  the  business  of  sheep 
raising,  and  many  are  now  availing  them^ 
selvea  of  it  Growing  nuitton  and  lamb  for 
the  market  at  even  the  present  moderate 
prices  of  those  articles  in  the  eastern  mar^ 
kets^  is  not  an  unprofitable  branch  of  farm- 
ing; the  early  spring  lambs,  especially,  bring- 
ing a  good  remuneration  to  the  grower. 
The  great  supply  of  mutton  for  the  eastern 
markets  comes  from  the  prairie  states,  where 
it  can  be  grown  much  cheaper  than  is  possi* 
ble  pn  the  Atlantic  coast 

In  the  meantime  the  capacities  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  climate  of  the  south  for 
the  raising  of  wool  are  being  more  and  more 
appreciated,  and  that  section  is  growing 
more  wool.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  ten  years,  that  by  proper 
attention  to  breeding,  the  hilly  portions 
even  of  the  extreme  south  may  be  profita'- 
bly  devoted  to  the  production  of  wool.  At 
the  World's  Fair,  at  London,  in  1851,  the 
fleece  thftt  commanded  the  highest  premium 
for  the  fineness  and  beauty  of  staple,  wsa 
grown  in  Tennessee.  Germany,  Spain,  Sax- 
ony, and  Silesia  were  there  in  strong  and 
honorable  conipetition.  ''Nature,"  says  the 
owner  of  the  premium  fleece,  ''gave  me  the 
advantage  in  climate,  but  the  noble  lords  and 
wealthy  princes  of  Europe  did  not  know  it, 
neither  did  my  own  countrymen  know  it, 
until  we  met  in  the  Crystal  Palace  of  Lon- 
don, before  a  million  of  spectators.  While 
their  flocks  were  housed  six  months  in  the 
vear,  to  shelter  them  from  the  snow  of  a 
high  latitude,  and  were  fed  from  the  grana- 
ries and  stock-yards,  mine  were  roaming 
over  the  green  pastures  of  Tennessee,  warmed 
by  the  genial  influence  of  a  summer  sun ;  thb 
fleece  thus  softened  and  rendered  oily  by  the 
warmth  and  green  food,  producing  a  fine, 
even  fibre.'* 

The  American  Commissioner  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1867,  states  that  our  woolen 
manufactures,  in  the  quality  of  the  wool,  and 
in  e£Sciency  of  system,  processes  and  ma- 
chinenr  of  fabrication,  are  on  an  equality 
with  the  most  advanced  nations.  The  total 
product  of  wool  in  the  XTnited  States  in  1867, 
was  one  hundred  fifteen  million  pounds,  a 
little  more  than  double  that  of  1850,  and 
fifty-five  million  pounds  more  than  the  yield 
of  1860.  The  import  of  wool  the  previous 
vear  (1866,)  had  been  67,917,081  pounds, 
but  the  tariff  of  1867  raising  the  duty  on 
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foreiga  wool,  the  importation  dropped  at 
once  to  36,318,209  pounds.  The  export  of 
wool  the  same  year  was  307,418  pounds. 
The  value  of  the  imported  wool  was  95,015,- 
178,  and  of  the  exported  $130,857,  leaving  a 
balance  against  us  of  $5,784,321.  The  im- 
ports of  woolen  manufactures  the  same  year 
amounted  to  $45,813,212,  and  on  exports  of 
woolen  goods  of  our  own  manufacture  were 
less  than  $100,000.  The  consumption  of 
raw  wool  for  the  years  1862,  1863,  1864, 
1865,  and  1866,  averaged  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  million  pounds  per  annum.  It  fell 
off  slightly  in  the  last  four  years,  1867-70. 

We  have  no  later  statistics  of  the  quantity 
of  wool  actually  grown  in  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  than  those  of  the  census 
of  1860,  though  the  number  of  sheep  in  each 
section  in  1868  and  1860,  may  enable  us  to 
approximate  the  quantities  of  these  years. 
In  1860  there  were  6,578,064  pounds  of 
wool  produced  in  the  New  England  States,  a 
falling  off  of  500,000  pounds  from  1850.  In 
1868  the  number  of  sheep  in  that  section  had 
increased  about  830,000,  and  there  must  have 
been,  therefore,  about  2,900,000  pounds  more 
of  wool  produced  there  than  in  1860,  or 
about  9,400,000  pounds  in  all.  The  Middle 
States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  1860  produced  15,098,058 
pounds  of  wool,  about  375,000  pounds  less 
than  in  1850.  The  number  of  sheep  in  those 
states  had  increased  in  1868  about  4,300,- 
000,  being  8,905,462,  and,  consequently, 
their  wool  production  in  that  year  should 
have  been  about  25,800,000  pounds.  The 
Southern  states  grew  9,867,271  pounds  in 
1860,  an  advance  of  1,530,000  pounds  on 
the  yield  of  1850.  Between  1860  and  1868 
.the  number  of  sheep  in  that  section  had  de- 
creased 700,000,  so  that  their  production  of 
wool  was  hardly  more  than  8,650,000  pounds 
in  1868.  The  western  states  and  territories 
produced  in  1860,  28,721,160  pounds,  and 
this  when  they  had  but  11,750,877  sheep. 
In  1868  they  had  26,599,416  sheep,  and 
should  have  produced,  as  they  probably  did, 
not  less  than  60,000,000  pounds,  or  the  en- 
tire product  of  the  whole  country  in  1860. 

To  conclude,  therefore,  we  have  made 
most  decided  progress,  especially  in  the  last 
forty  years,  both  in  the  numbers  and  in  the 
intnnsic  value  of  our  flocks. 

BWIKS,   AND   THS   PORK   BUBINX8S. 

Few  animals  are  so  susceptible  of  change 
and  improvement  in  the  hands  of  the  skillml 


breeder  as  the  hog.  This  animal  comes  to 
maturity  in  so  much  less  time  than  the 
horse  or  the  cow,  and  increases  with  so  much 
greater  rapidity,  as  to  offer  larger  induce- 
ments to  improve  and  perfect  it. 

Ferdinand  de  Soto  probably  brought  the 
first  swine  into  this  country,  in  1 538.  These 
came  from  Cuba,  and  were  landed  in  Flor- 
ida. They  were  probably  descended  from 
some  brought  over  by  Columbus  in  1493. 
The  Portuguese,  it  is  well  known,  brought 
swine  into  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland 
as  early  as  1553,  where  they  rapidly  multi- 
plied 

The  London  Company  imported  swine  in- 
to Virginia  in  1609.  They  increased  so 
fast,  that  in  1627  the  colony  was  in  danger 
of  being  overrun  with  them,  while  the  In- 
dians fed  on  pork  from  the  hogs  that  had 
become  ^ild  from  running  at  large  in  the 
woods. 

Meantime,  they  were  introduced  into  the 
Plymouth  colony  in  1624,  by  Gov.  Winslow, 
and  into  New  Netherlands — now  New  York 
—in  1625,  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany. In  all  the  colonies,  as  well  as  in  the 
French  settlements  in  Illinois,  they  were  al- 
lowed to  run  at  large  with  considerable  free- 
dom, and  fed  on  mast,  though  it  was  soon 
found  that  pork  fed  on  Indian  com  was  much 
sweeter  than  that  mast-fed. 

It  IS  not  probable  that  any  special  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  breeding,  with  reference  to 
improving  tlus  animal,  tm  near  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  The  first  improvements 
effected  that  excited  any  considerable  inter- 
est, seem  to  have  been  produced  by  a  pair 
of  pigs  sent  from  Wobum  Abbey  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  to  General  Washington. 
Parkinson,  the  Englishman  to  whom  they 
were  entrusted  for  delivery  to  the  general, 
was  dishonest  enough  to  sell  them  on  his  ar- 
rival in  this  country.  They  were  long  known 
as  the  Wobum,  and,  in  some  sections,  as  the 
Bedford  hog,  and  were  originated  by  a  for- 
tunate cross  of  the  Chinese  and  the  large 
English  ho^.  There  is  no  doubt  they  were 
splendid  animals,  with  many  fine  points,  small 
bones,  deep,  round  barrel,  short  legs,  feeding 
easily,  and  maturing  early,  and  often  wcighino' 
at  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  old,  from  four 
to  seven  hundred  pounds,  with  light  offal,  and 
the  first  quality  of  flesh.  They  were  mostly 
white — somewhat  spotted.  Tliey  were  very 
common  at  one  time  in  Maryland,  Delaware, 
and  Virginia,  and  were  bred  somewhat  exten- 
sively by  Gen.  Ridgeley,  of  Hampton — a  fine 
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countiy  seat  in  Baltimore  county,  Md. — ^wlio 
sent  a  pair  of  them  to  Col.  Timothy  Picl^ 
erin^,  of  Hamilton^  Mass.,  who  bred  ihem 
till  they  became  quite  noted  over  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  country.  Thev  are  now  extinct.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Byfield  breed 
originated  in  the  same  way,  by  a  cross  of 
the  Chinese  and  the  common  ho^,  bred  by 
Gorham  Parsons,  in  Byfield,  Ikuiss.  This 
breed  becaune  fsmona,  and  was  very  much 
sought  after  for  many  years,  and  is  even  now 
found  in  Ohio. 

Previous  to  the  introdnotion  of  the  Wo- 
bum  hog,  the  classes  of  swine  that  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  eastern  and  middle  states  were 
coarse,  long-legged,  large-boned,  slab-sided, 
and  flab-eared,  an  unprofitable  and  an  un- 
sightly beast,  better  calculated  for  subsoiHng 
than  for  filling  a  pork  barrel.  An  effort  had 
been  made  to  miprove  them,  about  fifty 
years  ago,  and  before  the  valuable  breeds 
above  alluded  to  had  become  generally 
known,  by  the  introduction  of  an  animal 
commonly  called^  at  that  time,  the  grass-fed 
hog,  which  appeared  about  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  merino  sheep,  and  were 
often  sneered  at  as  the  '^  merino  ho^." 
Chancellor  Livingston  took  very  great  pains 
to  disseminate  mem,  if,  indeed,  he  did  not 
originally  import  them.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  an  exceedingly  well-formed  beast, 
with  small  heads,  round  bodies,  compact 
and  well  made,  legs  short  and  small-boned, 
spotted  in  color,  with  a  kind  of  dusky  white 
on  a  black  ground.  As  they  were  looked 
upon  as  an  innovation,  they  had  to  encoun- 
ter the  force  of  public  sentiment,  but  their 
intrinsic  good  qualities  finally  prevailed,  and 
they  became  popular. 

Since  that  penod  the  introduction  of  many 
varieties  of  superior  hogs,  both  from  Europe 
and  Asia,  has  effected  a  very  marked  im- 
provement in  the  common  hog  of  the  present 
day,  though  it  has  been  a  too  frequent  prac- 
tice to  breed  indiscriminately.  A  pure 
breed,  like  the  Suffolk,  the  Berkshire,  or  the 
Essex,  may  be  used  to  cross  for  a  specific 
purpose,  but  the  pure  breed  ought  again 
and  constantly  to  be  resorted  to,  or  the  re- 
sult will  be  Ukely  to  be  unsatisfactory.  It 
requires  great  skill  and  judgment  to  breed 
judiciously,  and  it  ought  to  be  made  a  spe- 
cial branch  of  farming  to  a  greater  extent 
than  it  usually  is,  in  order  to  insure  the 
preservation  and  perpetuation  of  purity  of 
Dlood. 

It  is  well  settled  that  neither  the  eastern 


nor  the  middle  states  can  compete  snoceos 
fully  with  the  west  in  the  raising  of  swine 
and  the  production  of  pork  on  a  huge  scale; 
The  cost  of  grain  in  those  sections  of  the 
country  would  prevent  it  A  limited  num- 
ber of  hogs  can  be  kept  to  advanti^  in  a 
section  of  small  fimns,  snflScient  to  consume 
and  thus  economiae  the  refuse  of  the  dairy 
and  other  fiinn  products,  that  would  otiier- 
wise  be  liable  to  waste,  but  beyond  this,  the 
keeping  of  swine  is  not  only  not  profitable^ 
but  an  absolute  bill  of  expense. 

But  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  other  states  where  com  can  be  raised 
with  little  labor,  and  in  unlimited  quantities, 
the  cost  of  pork  is  trifling  compared  with 
the  keeping  of  swine  in  the  eastem  states. 
The  raising  and  packing  of  pork  has,  there^ 
fore,  very  naturally  grown  up  in  the  westmi 
states,  and  vast  quantities  are  exported  from 
there  every  year,  including  pigs  on  foot^  bjr 
railway,  slaughtered  and  sent  off  in  the 
whole  carcass,  and  in  hams,  shoulders,  and 
sides,  smoked,  and  in  the  shape  of  barrelled 
pickled  pork. 

The  native  hogs  of  the  west — ^that  is,  the 
descendants  of  those  taken  there  by  the 
earlier  settlers,  and  common  there  till  within  a 
very  recent  period — ^were  admirably  calcula^ 
ted  for  the  primitive  condition  of  civilisa- 
tion in  which  they  were  placed.  They  were 
well  calculated  to  shirk  for  themselves,  as 
they  had  to  do,  and  became  as  fleet  as  the 
deer,  while  their  strength  of  head,  neck,  and 
tusks  enabled  them  to  fight  any  wild  beast  of 
the  forest,  and  withstand  any  extent  of  ex- 
posure to  the  weather.  They  were  diamet- 
rically opposite  in  eveiy  prominent  good 
quality  to  the  improved  swine  of  the  present 
day.  Instead  of  speed  and  fleetness  of  foot, 
the  farmer  wants  sluggishness  in  his  hogs ; 
instead  of  coarse,  rawny  bones,  he  wants 
fine,  small-boned  animals ;  and  instead  of  a 
thick,  hard  coat,  he  wants  a  fine  head,  thin 
coat,  ready  fattening  qualities,  and  general 
thriftiness.  And  so  the  Suffolks  became  the 
fiivorites,  and  produced  many  most  excellent 
crosses  with  the  old  natives.  In  other  parts 
of  Ohio,  where  improvement  has  taken 
place,  the  Byfield,  the  Chester  County,  the 
Berkshire,  the  China,  the  Irish  Grazier,  or 
some  other  of  the  many  excellent  improved 
breeds  have  been  introduced,  and  effected  a 
great  and  perceptible  change.  The  western 
rarmer  wants  greater  size  than  he  finds  in 
the  pure  Suffolk  or  the  pure  bred  Essex, 
but  he  also  wants  most  of  the  exedli9n& 
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aualities  which  a  cross  of  these  hroeds  on 
iie  larger  and  coarser  Datives  produceiL 
From  1840  to  1660,  and  perhaps  a  year  or 
two  later,  the  number  of  swme  in  the  United 
States  hirffely  exceeded  the  number  of  sheep. 
In  1850  the  excess  was  nearly  ten  miliions; 
in  1860  it  was  about  twelve  millionsy  the 
number  of  sheep  bein^  23,977,185,  and  of 
swine,  36,980,772.  The  ^at  demand  for 
pork  during  the  war,  the  difficulty  of  rearing 
large  droves  of  hogs  when  men  were  so 
scarce,  and  the  prevalence  of  ho^  cholera 
and  the  trichina  disease  then  and  smoe,  have 
reversed  the  proportion  of  the  two  domestic 
animals,  the  number  of  swine,  in  1869,  being 
24,317,258,  and  of  sheep  38,991,912,  and  in 
1869,  the  swine  nnmbering  23,816,476,  and 
the  sheep  37,724,279.  Indiana  has,  for  the 
last  ten  years,  taken  the  lead  in  the  number 
of  swine,  having,  in  1860,  3,245,144,  and 
only  620,156  sheep.  In  1869,  while  still 
retaining  the  preeminence  in  swine,  having 
2,194,163  of  these,  she  had  more  than  four- 
fold  the  number  of  sheep  she  had  in  1860, 
viz.,  2,622,780.  Missouri  and  Illinois  have 
followed  close  in  her  wake,  the  former  hav- 
ing, in  1860,  2,766,893,  and  the  ktter, 
2,756,688.  In  1869  their  relative  position 
was  very  nearly  the  same,  Missouri  having 
2,042,938  and  Illinois  2,007,195.  In  1860, 
Ohio  and  Kentucky  came  next,  the  former 
having  2,568,769  swine,  and  the  latter,  2,564,- 
850,  and  Tennessee  and  Georgia  were  sixth 
and  seventh  on  the  list,  the  former  having 
2,455,898,  and  the  hitter,  2,411,466.  North 
Carolina  was  then  the  only  other  state  hav- 
ing over  two  millions  of  swine,  though  Vir- 
ginia and  Alabama  had  each  nearly  1,800,^ 
000,  and  Texas  1,569,793.  In  1869  the 
order  is  materially  changed ;  after  the  first 
three  states  named,  comes  Iowa  with  1,748,- 
853,  then  Kentucky,  1,560,186,  Ohio,  1,500,- 
000,  Tennessee,  1,475,887,  Geoigia,  1,362,- 
802,  Texas,  1,014,343,  Virginia,  922,895, 
North  Carolina,  858,074,  Arkansas,  768,900, 
and  Alabama,  707,810. 

Pork-packing  has  been  for  the  last  twenty- 
iive  years  a  very  large  and  constantly  in- 
creasing business  in  the  west.  Cincinnati 
for  many  years  took  the  lead  in  this  enter- 
prise, packing,  in  &vorable  years,  nearlv 
500,000  hogs  in  a  single  season.  St  Louis 
and  Chicago  both  became  rivals  for  this 
trade  as  early  as  1857  or  1858,  but  in  1862, 
Chicago  at  one  bound  distanced  Cincinnati 
and  St  Louis,  and  taking  the  lead  has  kept 
it  ever  since^  packing  in  1862<^  nearly  a 


million  hogs.  It  is  now  very  much  the  larg- 
est pork  market  in  the  world.  About  sixty 
firms  are  engaged  in  the  business,  afibrding 
employment  to  firom  twenty  to  twenty-five 
thousand  men  and  boys.  A  description  of 
one  of  their  great  packing  establishments 
may  be  interesting.  It  is  that  of  Messrs. 
Jones  &  Cnlbertson.  The  main  building  is 
180  by  156  feet  and  three  stories  high  with 
a  lard-house,  85  by  156,  adjoining,  well 
built  and  supplied  with  abundant  steam. 
The  hogs  are  dmwn  tip  an  incline  to  the  top 
of  the  bnildinff  where  they  have  pure  air  and 
good  ventilation,  and  are  kept  quiet  two 
nights  and  a  dav  before  being  killed.  When 
all  is  ready  the  hogs  are  driven,  some  twenty 
at  once,  into  a  small  pen  with  a  fine  grated 
floor.  A  man  then  enters,  and,  with  a  long 
handled  hammer,  deals  each  hog  a  heavy 
blow  on  the  forehead  between  the  eyes, 
which  instantly  drops  him  on  the  floor. 
After  he  has  lain  a  few  moments,  another 
man  enters  the  pen  with  a  sharp  knife  and 
sticks  each  hog,  the  blood  flowing  through  the 
floor,  and  being  conducted  by  spouts  to  laige 
tanks  outside  the  building.  While  this  is 
being  done  another  lot  is  let  into  an  adjoin- 
ing pen  and  served  in  the  same  manner. 
The  first  lot,  by  this  time,  having  bled  suf- 
ficiently, is  slid  down  an  inclined  plane  di- 
rectly into  the  scalding  tub  or  vat,  made  of 
wood,  some  six  feet  wide,.twentv  feet  long, 
and  three  feet  deep,  the  water  m  which  is 
heated  by  steam-pipes,  and  kept  at  a  regl^ 
lar  temperature ;  here  they  are  floated  along 
and  turned  by  men  at  the  sides  until  they 
reach  the  fnrt&er  end,  where  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  tub  by  a  simple  contrivance,  oper- 
ated by  a  single  man,  and  deposited  upon 
the  end  of  a  long  incUned  table.  Two  men 
stand  ready  and  take  from  the  back  in  an  in- 
stant all  the  bristles  that  are  suitable  for  the 
brush-maker  and  cobbler,  depositing  them  in 
boxes  or  barrels  for  removal.  Other  pairs  of 
men,  standing  on  opposite  sides  of  the  table, 
divest  another  part  of  the  hog  of  its  coat  and 
so  on  through  some  eight  or  ten  pairs  of  men, 
who  each  have  a  different  part  to  perform  in 
cleaning  the  hog,  until  it  reaches  the  last 
pair,  who  put  in  the  gambrel  stick  and 
swing  it  on  a  hook  on  an  overhead  railway, 
there  it  receives  a  shower  bath  of  clean  cold 
water,  washing  it  clean  from  any  particles  of 
dirt  that  may  remain,  giving  it,  at  the  same 
time,  a  parting  scrape  with  knives.  It  then 
passes  along  to  a  man  who  opens  it  and  re- 
moves the  I&rge  intestines,    it  then  passes 
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to  the  second  man,  who  takes  out  the  small 
intestines,  heart,  lights,  d?c.;  the  hog  then 
receives  a  thorough  drench  of  clean  water, 
and  passes  to  another  man  who  splits  the 
backbone  down.  They  are  then  taken  from 
the  hooks  and  borne  away  by  overhead  road- 
ways, and  hung  up  to  cool,  one  man  being 
enough  to  handle  the  largest  hogs  with  ease. 
At  this  point  a  man  loosens  up  the  leaf  lard 
ready  to  be  removed  when  cooled,  which, 
together  with  the  splitting  of  the  backbone 
before  mentioned,  helps  very  much  to  thor- 
oughly cool  the  meat.  The  hogs  are  allowed 
to  hang  in  this  cooling-room,  before  being 
cut  up,  two  days,  when  all  animal  heat  is 
gone. 

After  the  small  intestines,  &c,  are  re- 
moved from  the  hog,  they  are  taken  by  men 
and  boys,  and  all  the  fat  separated  from 
them  and  placed  in  lar^e  vats  of  water  to 
wash  it  clean,  going  through  two  waters, 
when  it  is  ready  to  go  into  the  lard  tank, 
which  will  be  described  hereafter. 

Having  now  got  the  hog  ready  for  cutting 
up,  he  is  taken  from  the  cooling-room  and 
carried  to  the  room  for  this  puiqpose,  each 
hog  being  weighed  as  he  is  brought  up,  and 
its  weight  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpose.  Having  been  rolled  on  to  the 
block,  one  blow  from  an  immense  cleaver 
severs  the  head  from  the  body ;  another  blow 
severs  tl^p  saddle,  that  is,  the  hind  parts, 
containing  the  hams ;  another  lays  it  open 
at  the  back ;  another  one  for  each  leg ;  the 
leaf  lard  having  already  been  loosened  is  now 
taken  hold  of  with  the  hands,  and  instantly 
stripped  out  of  the  carcass.  The  remainder 
of  tne  hog  is  then  cut  up  according  to  the 
kind  of  meat  it  is  most  suitable  for,  the 
whole  cuttiuff-up  process  occupying  but  a 
few  seconds  of  time,  two  smart  men  having 
cut  over  two  thousand  in  less  than  eight 
hours.  The  usual  day's  work,  however,  is 
frt>m  1,100  to  1,200  head. 

The  lard-house  is  85  by  156  feet  and  three 
stories  high.  In  the  second  story  are  ar- 
ranged seven  iron  tanks,  made  of  heavy 
boiler  iron,  twelve  feet  high,  and  six  feet  in 
diameter,  capable  of  sustaining  a  high  pres- 
sure. These  extend  up  through  the  floor 
above  into  the '  third  story,  where  each  one 
is  provided  with  a  large  man-hole  into  which 
the  leaf  lard,  head,  gut  lard,  and  pork  trim- 
mings are  emptied,  until  the  tank  is  full, 
when  it  is  closed  and  the  whole  mass  sub- 
jected to  a  Jet  of  steam  from  the  boilers,  of  a 
pressure  of  fif^n  pounds  per  inch ;  each 


tank  is  supplied  with  a  safety  valve,  so  that 
on  reaching  the  maximum  pressui*e  allowed^ 
it  passes  off,  causing  a  continuous  flow  of 
steam  through  the  whole  mass.  By  this 
process  every  particle  of  lard  is  set  free  from 
the  mass. 

One  of  the  tanks  is  reserved  for  making 
white  greaWy  into  which  the  intestines, 
paunches,  and  all  refuse  from  the  slaughter 
house  are  placed,  and  subjected  to  the  same 
steam  process. 

Another  tank  is  used  for  trying  out  dead 
hogs  that  are  killed  by  accident,  suffocation, 
disc,  into  which  they  are  dumped  whole,  with 
the  ''pizzles"  from  the  slaughter  house. 
The  product  of  this  is  called  ytllow  grease. 

After  the  mass  in  the  lard  tanks  has  had 
steam  on  the  necessary  length  of  time,  a  fau- 
cet is  opened  midway  of  the  tank,  or  about 
where  the  lard  and  water  would  meet,  and 
the  lard  drawn  off  into  an  immense  open 
iron  tank,  called  a  clarifier,  with  a  concave 
bottom,  provided  with  a  steam-jacket  on  the 
bottom;  here  it  is  heated  up  to  300°  F., 
sending  all  foul  matters  in  a  thick  scum  at 
the  top,  when  it  is  skimmed  off,  all  heavy 
matters  of  dirt,  &c.,  settling  on  the  bottom, 
this  process  thoroughly  chrifying  the  lard. 
A  faucet  is  then  opened  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  sediment  allowed  to  run  out  until  clear 
lard  appears,  when  it  is  shut  off,  and  the  bal- 
ance drawn  into  the  coolers,  thence  into  bar- 
rels, where  it  is  weighed  and  branded  pure 
lard,  and  the  product  is  the  purest  article  we 
have  ever  seen  manufactured  by  any  process, 
it  being  perfectly  free  from  any  unpleasant 
odor,  and  as  pleasant  to  taste  as  new  un- 
salted  butter. 

Aft^er  the  lard  has  been  drawn  from  the 
tanks  a  large  man-hole  is  opened  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  whole  mass  is  drawn  out  in 
large  wooden  tanks  set  even  with  the  floor. 
Here  the  mass  is  again  subjected  to  a  boil- 
ing heat,  by  steam-pipes  laid  around  the  in- 
side ;  any  remaining  grease  is  thus  set  free, 
and  rises  to  the  top  and  is  skimmed  off.  A 
plug  is  drawn  and  the  water  disappears  into 
the  sewer.  A  gate  is  opened  at  the  side, 
and  the  mass  is  turned  out  doors,  ready  to 
be  carried  off.  Here  you  will  find  every 
bone  that  entered  the  tank  whole  and  sound 
a  bleached  mass,  so  soft  that  even  the  teeth 
of  the  hog  may  be  easily  mashed  between 
the  fingers.  The  bristles  and  hair  are  readily 
purchased  by  those  who  prepare  hair  for 
mattresses,  '* finding"  dealers,  &c. 

Tht    Curing  room.     This  occupies  the 
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lower  floor.  The  first  process  is  to  dress  all 
the  meats,  except  the  shoulders,  with  a  solu- 
tion of  saltpetre,  which  is  applied  with  a 
swab  to  the  green  meat,  and  while  wet  with 
it  is  covered  and  rubbed  with  salt,  and  then 
packed  in  tiers  to  cure.  In  three  weeks  it 
IS  all  handled  over  and  treated  to  a  second 
dressing  of  salt,  and  again  in  seven  days 
more,  when  it  is  pronounced  cured.  After 
lying  a  few  days,  the  English  meats  are  taken 
and  carefully  scraped  and  smoothed  off  pre- 
paratory to  packing.  These  meats  are  usually 
packed  in  square  boxes  containing  500  pounds. 

The  barrel  meat  is  packed  in  the  second 
story.  Enough  pieces  of  the  various  kinds 
are  weighed  out  for  a  barrel,  (200  pounds.) 
It  is  then  packed  in  the  barrels,  a  layer  of. 
meat,  then  salt,  until  filled,  the  whole  headed 
np  and  branded.  Each  barrel  is  then  filled 
with  as  much  brine  as  the  barrel  will  take, 
and  allowed  to  stand  with  a  small  bung  open 
a  short  time. 

Detcription  of  meats.  Mess  pork  is  made 
of  the  sides  of  the  thickest  and  fattest  hogs, 
cut  in  strips  six  to  seven  inches  wide,  run- 
ning from  back  to  belly. 

Mess  O.  pork  ^mess  ordinary)  is  cut  from 
the  sides  of  a  lignter  class  of  hogs,  ranging 
from  1*70  to  200  pounds,  cut  up  in  the  same 
manner. 

Prime  mess  is  cut  from  a  still  lighter  class, 
ranging  from  100  to  150  pounds  weight,  the 
shoulder  being  included.  While  on  the 
block  this  class,  after  being  divested  of  the 
head,  saddle,  and  lard,  is  cut  lengthwise 
about  mid-way  of  the  ribs,  and  then  cut  up 
cross-ways  into  4  pound  pieces,  so  that  it 
takes  just  fifty  of  them  to  make  a  barrel. 

The  hams  and  shoulders  are  taken  by  the 
trimmers — ^the  hams  nicely  rounded  off  and 
shaped ;  the  shoulders  the  same — when  they 
are  dropped  through  a  spout  to  the  lower 
floor,  as  is  all  the  other  meat  cut  for  curing. 
The  heads,  trimmings,  leaf  lard,  gut  lard,  <fec., 
are  all  gathered  and  taken  to  the  lard-house. 

The  feet  generally  go  to  the  glue  makers. 
Quantities,  however,  are  prepared  for  eating 
by  thoroughly  cleaning  and  freeing  from  the 
toe  nails ;  then  thoroughly  cooking  and  pick- 
ling in  vinegar. 

The  tongues  are  packed  in  barrels,  the 
same  as  mess  pork,  and  always  in  demand, 
large  quantities  finding  a  foreign  market. 
For  home  consumption  they  are  prepared 
and  pickled  the  same  as  the  feet. 

Lard  oil  is  made  by  placing  the  lard  in 
heavy  duck  bagging,  and  subjecting  it  to 


pressure,  the  residuum  being  stear^ 
ine,  which  is  extensively  manufactured  into 
candles  of  excellent  quality. 

The  quality  of  smoked  meat  depends  very 
much  upon  the  curing  of  it  previous  td 
smoking. 

The  process  of  curing  varies  with  different 
houses,  some  applying  the  saltpetre  and  salt, 
and  packing  in  bulk  to  cure  ;  while  others 
prepare  a  pickle  (sweet  pickle  generally)  by 
the  use  of  three  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  one 
to  two  (quarts  of  molasses  for  a  tierce,  the 
brine  being  made  to  show  thirty  degrees  of 
saltness  by  the  meter. 

After  the  meat  has  lain  sufficient  time  in 
the  pickle,  it  is  taken  out  and  packed  in  bulk 
for  curing,  or,  which  is  better,  hung  up  in 
the  smoke-house,  remaining  at  least  four 
weeks  before  it  is  thoroughly  cured. 

If  the  meat  is  designed  for  shipment  to 
foreign  ports,  it  is  seldom  smoked,  but  ship- 
ped packed  in  tierces,  with  salt,  like  other 
barrel  meat,  and  the  cask  filled  with  the 
sweet  pickle. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
hogs  packed  in  Cincinnati,  each  year,  for 
twenty-one  years : 

...  356,  •r86;i862....  474,467 
...405,396  1863.... 608,457 
...344,512,1864.... 370,623 
...446,677  1865....  350, 600 
...382,826  1866.;..  354,079 
. .  .434,499  1867'. . .  .462,600 
...433,79911868.... 366,481 

The  number  packed  in  Chicago  each  year, 
from  1853  to  1869,  was, 

1853-4..   62,849  1859-60.167,968  1864r-5 

1854-5. .  72,694  1860-1.  .231,335  1865-6.  .463,450 
1855-6. .  80,380  1861-2.  .511,118  1866-7.  .635,732 
1866-7. .  74^600  1862-3.  .970,264  1867-8.  .800,000 
1857-8. .  99,262  1863-4.  .904,159  1868-9.  .719,000 
1858-9.. 185, 000 

St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Toledo,  Dubuque, 
Cleveland,  Terre  Haute,  and  144  other  cities 
and  towns  in  the  western  states,  are  engaged 
in  pork-packing,  and  the  entire  numoer 
packed  range  from  2,400,000  to  3,000,000 
per  annum.  The  business  is  not  increasing 
and  can  not  until  there  is  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  swine. 

We  have  thus  alluded  briefly  to  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  live  stock  in  the  United  States, 
and  have  given  some  idea  of  its  progressively 
increasing  value.  Let  us  now  recapitulate 
the  aggregate  of  the  census  of  1860,  and  of 
the  estimates  of  the  Agricultural  Depart-  - 
ment  for  1869,  in  such  a  shape  as  to  show 


1848.... 475,000 

1849 410,000 

1850 393,000 

1851 234,000 

1852.... 352, 000 
1853.... 361,000 
1854.... 421,000 


1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
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the  growth  of  the  cotiiitrj  in  this  bfaneh  of 
agricalture.  In  1860  the  statistics  of  lire 
stock  in  the  United  States  were  as  follows ; 

Horses 7,435,688  Other  n't  cattle  18,126,382 

Asseaand  Males  l,317,934|Sheep 23,977,186 

Milch  cows 8,581,735  Swine 36,980,772 

Working  oxezL.a,264,91l| 

The  valuation  of  live  stool  at  that  time 
was  $1,089,829,915,  just  double  that  of  1860. 

In  1869,  the  number  and  value  of  live 
stock  of  the  United  States  were  as  follows: 

Number.  Value. 

Horses. 6,332,793  $633,024,787 

•  Mules 921,662  98,386,369 

Mileh  cows 9,247,7U  »61,752,676 

Oxen  and  olJier  cattU. . .  12,185,386  306,211,473 

Sheep 37,724,279  82,139,979 

Swine 23,316,476  146,188,756 

Total  valuation $1,527,704,02^ 

These  estimates  are  ineomplete,  inclu^nc; 
none  of  the  territories,  and  none  of  the  Paci- 
fic States  except  California,  but  thej  will 
serve  as  some  indication  of  the  greatly  in* 
creased  values  of  our  live  stock  since  1850. 
The  value  of  slaughtered  animals  for  the  year 
1860  was  $213,618,692.  As  this  vahe  hat 
increased  faster  than  that  of  the  live  stock, 
it  is  safe  to  estimate  it  for  the  year  1869  at 
820  million  dollars.  Adding  to  these  the 
value  of  the  farms  in  1860,  $6,645,045,007, 
and  making  the  advance  only  50  per  cent, 
to  1870  we  have  $9,967,567,511  as  the  value 
of  the  farms  now.  The  farming  implements 
in  1860  were  valued  at  $246,118,141  and 
are  worth  in  1870  not  less  than  400  millions. 
Our  grand  aggregate  then,  of  i^cultural 
property  in  1869-40,  farms,  farming  ma^ 
chinery,  live  stock  and  slaughtered  animals, 
is  $12^17,567,000.  Let  us  next  inquire 
what  is  the  annual  income  of  this  vast  capi- 
tal invested  in  farming  and  labor  ? 

Let  us  refer  to  the  leading  products  for  a 
satisfactory  reply : — 

PRODUCTS   OF   THE   BOIL. 

In  a  range  of  latitude  extending  almost 
from  the  tropics  to  the  regions  of  frost  and 
snow,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  a 
great  variety  of  climate,  and  the  products 
more  especially  adapted  to  it.  And  such  is 
the  case.  The  products  of  our  agriculture  are 
infinitely  varied,  and  all  the  great  staples 
form  a  most  important  part  in  promoting  the 
national  prosperity.  But  if,  among  them  all, 
one  can  be  said  to  hold  pre-eminence  over 
the  rest,  the  palm  must  oe  yielded  to  the 

*Amm  not  enamentad. 


golden  com,  rearing  its  imperial  form  and 
tasselled  banner  high  over  all  its  compeers^ 
and  founding  its  daim  to  royalty,  as  the 
prince  of  cereals,  by  the  universality  of  its 
uses  and  its  intrinsic  importance  to  mankind. 

Its  flexibility  of  oiganization  is  tnilj 
wonderfnl;  for  while  it  grows  best  on  moist, 
rich  soils,  and  with  great  heats,  there  are  va- 
rieties of  it  which  can  be  raised  at  the  height 
of  more  than  eight  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  warmest  regions  of 
the  torrid  Hone  produce  it  in  abundaneet, 
while  the  short  summers  of  Canada  have 
varieties  adapted  to  them  which  arrive  at 
maturity  with  almost  the  same  certainty  as 
those  under  a  hotter  sun  and  a  longer  season, 

Indian  Corn,  therefore,  as  being  the  great 
staple  crop  of  the  eonntry,  demands  our  first 
attention. 

This  plant  is  of  American  origin.  It  was 
found  in  cultivation  among  the  aborigines 
of  the  country  at  the  time  of  its  discovery 
by  Columbus.  It  is  referred  to  by  the  old- 
est historians  of  Peru.  It  has  been  found 
growing  wild  in  various  parts  of  Central 
America,  and  Htmiboldt,  who  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  eminent  authority,  says : 
*^lt  is  no  longer  doubted  among  botanists  that 
Maize^  or  Turkish  com,  is  a  true  American 
grain,  and  that  the  old  continent  received  it 
from  the  new." 

It  is  well  known  that  Indian  com  entered, 
in  some  form  or  other,  into  the  mythology 
and  the  religions  ceremonies  of  the  Indians, 
both  of  North  and  South  America*  long 
before  they  were  disturbed  by  the  appear^ 
ance  and  approach  of  civilization.  School- 
craft mentions  an  interesting  allegory  of  the 
Ojibwas,  which  has  since  been  clothed  witb 
an  unusual  fascination  by  the  gracefril  laoh 
guage  of  Longfellow. 

A  young  man  went  out  into  the  woods  to 
fest,  at  the  period  of  life  when  youth  is  ex- 
changed for  manhood.  He  built  a  lodge  of 
boughs  in  a  secluded  place,  and  painted  hia 
face  of  a  sombre  hue.  By  day  he  amused 
himself  in  walking  about,  looking  at  the  va- 
rious shrubs  and  wild  plants,  and  at  night  he 
lay  down  in  his  bower,  from  which,  being  open, 
he  could  look  up  into  the  sky.  He  sougnt  a 
gift  from  the  Master  of  Life,  and  he  hoped  it 
would  be  something  to  benefit  his  race.  On 
the  third  day  he  became  too  weak  to  leave 
the  lodge,  and  as  he  lay  gazing  upward  he 
saw  a  spirit  come  down  in  the  shape  of  a 
beautiful  young  man,  dresifed  in  green,  and 
having  green  plumes  on  hia  head,  who  told 
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him  to  arise  and  wrestle  wiib  him,  ae  this 
was  the  only  waj  in  which  he  could  ohtain 
his  wishes.  He  did  so,  and  found  his 
stren^h  renewed  by  the  effort.  This  visit 
and  the  trial  of  yrrestling  were  repeated  for 
fonr  days,  the  youth  feeling  at  each  trial 
that,  although  his  bodily  strength  declined, 
a  moral  and  supematnial  energy  was  impart- 
ed, which  promised  him  the  final  victory. 
On  the  third  day  his  celestial  visitor  spoke 
to  him.  "  To-morrow,"  said  he,  "  will  be  the 
seventh  day  of  your  fast,  and  the  last  time  I 
shall  wrestle  with  you.  You  will  triumph 
over  me  and  gain  your  wishes.  As  soon  as 
you  have  thrown  me  down,  strip  off  my 
clothes  and  bury  me  on  the  spot,  in  soft, 
fresh  eartL  When  you  have  done  this, 
leave  me,  but  come  occasionally  to  visit  the 
place,  to  keep  the  weeds  from  growing. 
Once  or  twice  cover  me  with  fresh  earth." 
He  then  departed,  but  returned  the  next 
day,  and,  as  he  had  predicted,  was  thrown 
down.  The  young  man  punctually  obeyed 
his  instructions  in  every  particular,  and  soon 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  green  plumes 
of  his  sky  visitor  shooting  up  through  the 
ground.  He  carefully  weeded  tho  earth, 
and  kept  it  fresh  and  soft,  and  in  due  time 
was  gratified  at  beholding  the  mature  plants 
bending  with  its  golden  fruit,  and  gracefully 
waving  its  green  leaves  and  yellow  tassels  in 
the  wind.  He  then  invited  his  parei^ts  to 
the  spot  to  behold  the  new  plant  '*  It  is 
Mondamin,"  replied  his  father,  *'  it  is  the 
spirits'  grain."  Ttadition  says  they  imme- 
diately prepared  a  feast,  and  invited  their 
friends  to  partake  of  it ;  and  that  this  is  the 
origin  of  Indian  com. 

However  this  may  be,  we  know  that  the 
first  attempt  by  the  English  to  cultivate  it 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  United 
States,  was  made  on  James  river,  in  Virginia, 
1608  or  1609.  They  adopted  the  mode  of 
culture  in  practice  by  the  Indians,  as  given 
on  a  preceding  page.  A  yei^r  or  two  after, 
it  is  said  they  cultivated  in  all  as  many  as 
thirty  acres.  The  pilgrims  found  it  in  culti- 
vation by  the  Indians  around  Plymouth,  and 
immediately  began  its  cultivation,  manuring 
it  with  alewives.  As  early  as  1621,  Gov. 
Winslow  visited  the  Nemasket  Indians,  at 
Middleboro',  Mass.,  who  fed  him  on  mazium. 

The  cultivation  of  this  important  grain 
was,  then,  Mrly  begun  at  the  very  first  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  and  it  has  been  con- 
tinued with  slight  modification,  but  con- 
atantly  extending  and  increasiDg  in  its  «g^ 


gp^ate  product,  down-  to  the  present  tisaa 
It  is  a  remarkable  hct  shown  by  a  compari^ 
son  of  the  censuses  of  1 840  and  1 850,  that  the 
product  largely  increased  during  the  tea 
years,  in  nearly  every  state  of  the  Union, 
and  in  no  state  did  it  retrograde.  In  New 
England  it  increased  50  per  cent,  in  that 
time,  and  its  increase  since  has  been  quite  aa 
great,  if  not  even  greater,  than  previous  to 
1850. 

Among  the  earlier  exports  of  the  country 
we  find  frequent  mention  of  the  number  of 
bushek  of  Indian  com,  showing  that  a  con* 
siderable  surplus  was  produced  in  many  lo«> 
calities  a  century  aeo.  Thus,  the  amount  ex- 
ported from  South  Carolina  in  1748  was 
30,808  bushels,  and  in  1754,  16,428  bush* 
els.  The  amount  shipped  from  Savannah  in 
1655  was  600  bushels,  and  in  1770,  13,596 
bushels.  And  so  North  Carolina  exported 
no  less  than  61,580  bushels  as  early  as  1758. 
Virginia  for  several  years  previous  to  the  Rev» 
olution  exported  600,000  bushels  a  yeari 
and  from  the  port  of  Norfolk  alone,  841y^ 
984  bushels  in  the  year  1791 ;  while  in  1795 
the  amount  from  that  port  reached  443,075 
bushels.  At  the  same  time  the  amount  sent 
from  City  Point,  Viiginia,  in  1791  was  dl,** 
180  bushels,  includii^  meal,  and  in  1795, 
33,358  bushels. 

The  amount  shipped  from  Philadelphia  in 
1752  was  90,740  bushels,  and  in  1767  there 
were  exported  from  there  60,206  bushels. 
In  1771  it  reached  259,441  bushels,  and  in 
1796  it  amounted  to  179,094  bushels,  in  ad- 
dition to  223,064  barrels  of  Indian  meaL 

There  were  2,510  bushels  shipped  from 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1776;  and  in  1777, 
1,915  bushels ;  which  amount  increased  in 
1778  to  5,306  bushek;  while  in  1779,  the 
export  amounted  to  8,097.  The  export  of 
this  grain  from  the  same  place  was  6,711 
bushels  in  1780,  and  5,587  bushek  in 
1781. 

But  previous  to  the  first-mentioned  date 
(1776),  this  grain  was  on  several  occasions 
imported  into  Portsmouth,  and  up  the  Pis- 
cataqua  river,  to  the  extent,  in  1765,  of 
6,498  bushels,  owing,  probably,  to  a  severe 
drought  in  the  year  previous,  and  the  spring 
of  1765,  which  seriously  affected  the  com 
crop.  And  again,  in  1 769  the  import  to  that 
section  amounted  to  4,097  bushels,  followed 
in  1770  by  16,587  bushels.  During  thai 
year  there  was  a  "  very  melancholy  dry  time," 
in  July  and  August ;  a  drought  of  such  se* 
verity  that  there  was  little  prospect  of  ooa» 
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The  worms  liad  done  much  injury  in  the 
spring,  and  a  *'  very  uncommon  sort  of  worm, 
called  the  canker  worm,  ate  the  com  and 
grass  all  as  they  went,  above  ground,  which 
cut  short  the  crops  in  many  places."  And 
a^in,  in  1772  the  pastures  all  dried  up,  and 
there  was  very  little  com,  and  all  kinds  of 
grain  suffered  yery  much ;  so  that  the  amount 
of  com  imported  into  Portsmouth  and  vi- 
cinity was  4,006  bushels  in  that  year. 

But  the  total  amount  of  Indian  com  ex- 
ported from  the  colonies  m  1770  was  678,- 
849  bushels.  In  1 791  it  amounted  to  2,064,- 
936  bushels,  including  851,695  bushels  of 
Indian  meal.  In  1800  the  a^regate  num- 
ber of  bushels  exported  was  2,082,485,  in- 
cluding 888,108  bushels  of  meal;  while  in 
1810  &e  export  of  this  grain  was  only  140,- 
996  bushels,  o^  which  86,744  busheLi  were 
in  the  form  of  Indian  meal. 

The  product  of  Indian  com,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  amount  exported,  had 
never  reached  any  thing  like  the  fibres 
which  it  has  attained  within  the  last  thirty 
years.  This  was  not  owing  merely  to  the 
fact  that  the  avenues  to  the  great  west  .were 
not  then  opened — though,  of  course,  they 
have  vastly  multiplied  tne  market  facilities 
for  this  and  other  products — but  chiefly  to' 
the  fact  that  the  real  advantages  of  cultivar 
ting  this  as  a  staple  or  reliable  crop,  were 
not  then  appreciated  as  they  ^re  now.  Add 
to  this  the  fact  that  it  was  comparatively 
little  used  as  human  food  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  and  we  have  a  reason  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  product  was 
comparatively  small.  The  inland  farmer  had 
no  market  for  it,  the  cost  of  transportation 
of  so  bulky  a  product  prevented  him  from 
teaming  it  to  any  great  distance,  and  the  lo- 
cal demand  was  so  limited  that  there  was  no 
object  in  raising  much  more  than  was  abso- 
lutely needed  for  home  consumption. 

In  the  year  1 81 6  the  crop  of  Indian  com  was 
very  generally  cut  off  throughout  the  north- 
em  states  by  frequent  and  severe  frosts,  so 
that  as  a  cultivated  crop  it  fell  into  disrepute 
in  many  sections,  and  was  cultivated  less  for 
some  years,  by  individual  farmers,  till  its  in- 
trinsic importance  as  a  sure  and  reliable  crop 
brought  it  gradually  into  favor.  At  the  time 
it  was  first  included  in  the  United  States  cen- 
sus, in  1840,  the  aggregate  yield  of  the  coun- 
try was  377,631,876,  or  nearly  four  hundred 
millions  bushels.  In  1850  it  had  reached 
within  a  fraction  of  six  hundred  millions, 
'u0tng  returned  as  592,071,104,  occupying 


31,000,000  of  acres.  The  value  of  this 
enormous  crop  was  $296,034,552.  This 
was  a  ffain  of  57  per  cent.,  or  214,589,- 
229  bushels,  while  tne  increase  of  popular 
tion  during  the  same  period  was  only  35 
per  cent.  According  to  the  estimate  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  crop  of 
Indian  com  in  1855  was  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  millions,  or  nearly  double  that 
of  1840.  But  this  estimate  was  entirely  too 
low,  the  crop  being  the  largest  and  best  that 
year  that  had  ever  been  raised  in  the  coun- 
try, and  amounting,  at  least,  to  1,000,000,000 
bushels,  and  its  vaJue,  at  a  low  estimate,  was 
1400,000,000. 

We  see,  therefore,  on  reference  to  the 
census,  that  this  crop  formed  about  three- 
sixteenths  of  the  whole  agricultural  product 
of  the  cotmtry  in  1860,  and  that  the  proper^ 
tion  of  improved  land  devoted  to  com  was 
.333,  while  the  number  of  bushels  to  each 
person  in  the  country  was  26.63.* 

From  the  amounts  of  com  stated  above,  as 
raised  in  1840  and  in  1850,  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  had  a  very  large  surplus  over  and 
above  what  we  needed  for  home  consump- 
tion ;  though  it  must  be  -  evident  that  vast 
quantities  are,  and  must  be  requilred  to  feed 
to  the  larffe  number  of  cattle  and  swine, 
which  we  have  seen  are  annually  prepared 
for  the  shambles.  It  appears  from  official 
statistics  that  the  exportation  of  Indian 
com  has  rapidly  increased  since  1820,  when 
it  amounted  to  only  607,277  bushels,  valued 
at  1261,099,  and  131,669  barrels  of  Indian 
meal,  valued  at  1345,180,  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  $616,279.  In  1830-1  ttte  number 
of  bushels  of  com  exported  from  the  coun- 
try was  671,312,  valued  at  $396,617,  and 
207,604  barrels  of  Indian  meal,  valued  at 
$695,434.  In  1840-1  the  number  of  bush- 
els of  com  exported  was  635,727,  valued  at 
$312,954,  with  232,284  barrels  of  meal, 
worth  $682,467. 

But  in  1845-6  the  amount  rose  to  1,826,- 
068  bushels,  valued  at  $1,186,663 ;  and  from 
that  in  1846-7  to  16,326,060  bushels  of  com, 
worth  $14,395,212.  The  next  year,  1847-8, 
it  reached  nearly  six  millions  of  bushels ;  and 
in  1848-9  to  upward  of  thirteen  millions, 
valued  at  $7,966,369. 


*  France  produoed  in  1826  but  17,280,000  bush- 
els,  while  in  1847  she  produced  33,400,000  bush- 
els—being  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent 
in  twenty  years.  Buasia  produoed  16,000,000  of 
bushels  in  1860. 
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The  exports  of  Indian  com  and  meal  in 
different  years  from  1851  to  1868,  were  as 
follows : 


Tew. 

Bwh.  of  eon. 

Vabie.      BUi.Ziid.mafeL     Tain*. 

1861 

3,426,811 

$1,762,549 

203,622 

$622,866 

1854 

7,768,816 

6,074,277 

257,403 

1,002,976 

1856 

10,292,280 

7,622,565 

293,607 

1,175,688 

1858 

4,766,145 

3,259,039 

237,637 

877,692 

1860 

3,726,786 

2,399,808 

289,570 

912,075 

1862 

18,904,898 

10,387,383 

263,570 

778,344 

1864 

4,096,684 

3,353,280 

262,357 

1,349,765 

1866-7 

14,889,823 

14,871,092 

284,281 

1,555,685 

1867-8 

11,147,490 

13,094,036 

336,608 

2,068,430 

The  amount  of  exports  is,  of  coarse,  reg- 
ulated very  much  by  foreign  demand.     If 
brcadstuffs  are  scarce  in  Europe  and  prices 
high,   they  are  immediately  shipped  from 
this  country  to  take  advantage  of  the  mar- 
ket.    If  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  prices 
are  low,  our  surplus  is  kept  at  home.     It  is 
but  a  few  years  since  the  foreign  demand  for 
breadstuffs  began  to  any  extent.     Now  and 
then  would  occur  a  year  of  unusual  scarcity, 
to  be  sure,  but  it  was  rare  to  find  any  exten- 
sive demand  year  after  year  for  our  surplus 
products.     The  increase  of  population  be- 
yond the  point  of  capacity  to  produce,  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe, 
now  gives  the  bread  question  an  inoportance 
paramount  to  all  others  with  the  European 
statesman,  and  it  is  having  and  will  have  a 
powerful  influence  on  our  agriculture.     Con- 
sumption has  overtaken  production — got  be- 
yond it,  in  fact,  in  some  of  the  countries  of 
Europe — and    henceforth  importation  must 
supply  an  ever  increasing  demand,   since, 
however  much  the  agricultural  production 
of  western  Europe  may  increase  by  the  im- 
proving condition  of  its  agriculture,  it  can- 
not hereafter  keep  up  with  the  natural  in- 
crease of  population,  which,  at  the  present 
time,  in  Great  Britain,  is  at  the  rate  of  a 
thousand  per  day.     This  crowding  popula- 
tion will  appear  in  its  true  light,  in  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view,  when  it  is  considered 
that  if  the  United  States  and  its  territories 
were  as  thickly  populated  as  Great  Britain, 
they  would  contain  about  1,260,000,000  of 
people,  a  number  about  equal  to  the  whole 
•population  of  the  globe. 

The  year  1824,  it  is  asserted  by  some,  was 
the  turning  point  at  which  consumption 
overtook  and  exceeded  production  in  Eng- 
land. Since  that  time  me  agricultural  pro- 
duction of  Great  Britain  has  been  vastly  in- 
creased by  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
and  live  stock ;  but  great  and  perceptible  as 
improvement  has'  been,  it  has  not,  and  can- 


not fully  supply  its  overgrown  population. 
The  famine  in  Ireland  in  1847,  causing  the 
loss  of  half  a  million  of  lives  by  starvation, 
and  the  political  revolution  which  soon  fol- 
lowed on  the  continent  in  1848,  growing  out, 
to  a  great  extent,  of  a  short  supply  of  food, 
are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  every  one. 

Now  this  surplus  of  population  and  the 
consequent  permanent  demand  for  the  pro^ 
ductions  of  our  soil  are  of  comparatively, 
recent  date,  and  we  have  hardly,  even  yet, 
begun  to  realize  their  importance  and  the  in- 
fluence which  they  are  hereafter  to  exert  in 
developing  the  resources  of  our  soil.  It  was 
only  a  century  ago  (1766)  when  D'Anque- 
ville,  a  political  economist  of  France,  said : 
"  England  could  grow  com  enough  in  one 
year  to  supply  herself  for  four."  Now, 
though  she  nas,  at  least,  three  times  as  much 
land  under  cultivation  as  then,  and  though 
the  yield  of  her  products  to  the  acre  has 
been  more  than  doubled,  yet  she  imports 
food  in  the  shape  of  com,  wheat,  oats,  meal, 
and  flour  to  the  extent  of  more  than  £46,- 
000,000,  or  $226,000,000.  And,  though 
western  Europe  has  been  supplied,  to  a  large 
extent,  from  Russia  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
that  it  must  look  more  and  more  to  this 
country  for  its  supplies,  and  this  fact  is 
recognized  by  many  of  the  leading  journals 
and  statesmen  of  Europe,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Mark  Lane  Gazette,  which  says :  "  One 
fact  is  clear,  that  it  is  to  western  America 
that  we  must,  in  future,  look  for  the  largest 
amount  of  cereal  produce." 

It  was  fortunate,  therefore,  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  especially  for  the 
prosperity  of  its  agriculture,  constituting  by 
lar  the  largest  and  most  important  interest, 
that  just  2ibout  the  time  when  a  more  exten- 
sive demand  for  its  surplus  products  grew  up 
in  Europe,  the  means  were  provided  for 
throwing  this  surplus  into  good  markets. 

After  the  triumphant  termination  of  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  the  importance  of 
developing  the  material  resources  of  the 
country  impressed  itself  upon  the  minds  of 
far-seeing  statesmen.  Washington  himself 
projected  a  canal,  extending  up  the  Potomac, 
to  connect  the  great  west — then  compara* 
tively  uninhabited — with  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  though  the  enterprise  was  premature, 
and  the  requisite  capital  could  not,  at  that 
time,  be  procured,  it  shows  the  grand  con- 
ception 01  his  noble  mind,  and  that  he  for^ 
saw  the  vast  importance  which  the  agricul- 
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tore  of  ihat  great  countiy  w«a  destined  to 
assume.  But  that  state  of  things  could  not 
always  remain  in  a  country  rapidly  recorer- 
ing  from  the  stagnation  of  a  long  protracted 
struggle  for  independence,  and  die  events 
of  a  second  war  showed  most  clearly  the  ne- 
cessity of  increased  faculties  of  interoonunn- 
nication.  Then  we  had  no  canals  to  speak 
of,  and  no  good  roads.  The  great  extent  of 
sea  coast,  the  magnificent  bays,  and  the 
mighty  rivers  which  intersected  the  country 
were  the  chief  means  of  industrial  inter- 
eourse,  and  these  could  be  blockaded,  crush- 
ing our  commerce  and  bankrupting  individ- 
nw,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. Then  DeWitt  Canton  conceived  the 
project  of  connecting  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson  with  those  of  Lake  Erie,  bj  a  canal 
BO  vast  in  extent  as  to  strike  everybody  with 
astonishment.  President  Madison  went  so 
&r  as  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  could 
not  be  accomplished,  even  with  the  treasures 
of  the  whole  federal  government  But  Clin- 
ton persisted,  and  in  1825,  eight  years  from 
the  time  it  was  begun,  a  canal  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  in  extent,  costing  at  that 
time  over  99,000,000,  bore  the  produce  of 
the  west  to  the  New  York  market 

The  success  of  this  grand  enterprise  stim- 
ulated other  improvements  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, and  opened  up  sources  of  wealth,  the 
mere  enumeration  of  which  would  appear  to 
be  fabulous.  Railroads  soon  followed,  anni- 
hilating distance,  as  it  were,  and  bringing 
the  growing  centres  of  trade  into  close  com- 
munication. We  now  have  nearly  S0,000 
miles  of  railroads,  forming  a  complete  net- 
work all  over  the  country.  At  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  the  great  state  of  Ohio  was 
a  wild  forest  that  had  rarely  been  penetrated 
by  any  white  man,  except,  perhaps,  the  ad- 
venturous hunter.  In  1800  she  had  but  lit- 
tle over  40,000  inhabitants.  Now  railroads 
connect  her  many  large  and  prosperous 
cities  and  her  innumerable  villages,  and  take 
the  produce  of  her  fertile  farms  to  the  sea- 
board markets. 

These  means  of  communication  are  of  so 
recent  date,  that  any  prediction  of  their  ulti- 
mate results  in  developing  the  agricultural 
resources  of  these  states  would  be  prema- 
ture. Indeed,  the  capacity  for  the  produc- 
tion of  human  food,  which  is  still  compara- 
tively undeveloped  in  that  section,  can  hard- 
ly be  estimated.  The  progress  within  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  so  rapid  and  unprec- 
^ented,  as  to  appear  altogether  marvellous. 


Bat  Indian  com,  vdiile  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant product  in  its  money  value,  is  not 
the  only  great  staple  production  of  the 
coontty,  and  we  turn  our  attention  to 

WHSAT. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  country  is  of  about 
three-fifths  the  value  of  Indian  com,  and, 
in  some  respects  is  quite  as  important 
This,  like  the  other  grains,  was  cultivated  in 
this  country  at  a  very  early  date,  having 
been  sown  by  Gosnold,  on  the  Elizabeth 
Islands,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts, as  early  as  1602,  at  the  time  he  first 
explored  that  coast  In  1611  it  seems  to 
have  been  first  cultivated  in  Virginia,  and  so 
much  did  it  commend  itself  to  the  early  set- 
tlers, that  in  1648,  if  history  is  to  be  relied 
on,  there  were  several  hundred  acres  in  that 
colony.  It  soon  fell  into  disrepute,  howev- 
er, as  a  staple  crop,  for  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  was  found  to  pay  better,  and  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  it  was  compara- 
tively little  cultivated.  Premiums  were 
offered  to  encourage  its  culture,  but  they 
were  not  sufficient  to  check  the  growing  at- 
tention to  tobacco. 

It  is  certain  that  wheat  had  been  cultiva- 
ted by  the  Dutch  colony  of  the  New  Neth- 
erlands, for  it  is  recorded  that  samples  of 
this  grain  were  taken  to  Holland  in  1626,  to 
show  what  could  be  done  in  the  new  coun- 
try. 

It  is  not  certain  that  it  was  cultivated  in 
the  Plymouth  colony  immediately  upon  its 
settlement,  though  it  is  highly  probable  that 
not  more  than  a  year  or  two  would  have 
been  allowed  to  pass  before  so  important  a 
plant  would  have  received  its  due  attention. 
In  1629,  wheat  and  other  grains  for  seed 
were  ordered  from  England,  and  in  1631 
there  arrived  a  vessel  with  thirty-four  hogs- 
heads of  wheat  flour. 

The  culture  of  wheat  was  undoubtedly 
commenced  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
settlement  of  the  country,  but  it  seems  never 
to  have  attracted  any  very  great  attention 
for  more  than  a  century,  Indian  com  and 
potatoes  being  more  relied  upon  for  subsist- 
ence. It  was  never  raised  in  New  England, 
in  early  times,  with  so  much  success  as  it 
has  been  during  the  present  century.  As 
e^rly  as  1663,  it  was  found  to  be  very  sub- 
ject to  blast  and  mildew.  Early  in  July  of 
that  year,  "the  best  wheat,"  says  an  old 
manuscript  diary  that  I  have  consulted,  "  as 
1^0  some  other  grain,  was  blasted  in  Huiny 
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places,  so  that  whole  acres  were  not  worth 
reaping.  We  have  had  much  drought  the 
hist  summer  ^1662),  and  excess  of  wet  sev- 
eral other  spnngSi  but  this  of  bh»ting  is  the 
first  so  general  and  remarkable  that  I  jet 
heard  of  in  New  England.'' 

But  this  blasting  is  frequently  "  heard  oP 
afterward,  for  the  very  next  year  ^1664)  the 
wheat  was  yeiy  generally  blastea,  ''and  in 
sundry  towns  scarce  any  left."  And  the 
blast  returned  again  in  1665  and  1666  with 
great  severity.  This  explains  why  it  never 
became  a  prominent  crop  in  New  England. 
There  never  was  a  time  in  the  histoiy  of  this 
section  of  the  country  when  it  was  a  sure 
and  reliable  crop,  unless  it  be  the  present, 
wiUi  our  improved  modes  of  culture,  our 
better  knowledge  of  proper  modes  of  tillage, 
deep  ploughing,  and  thorough  drainage.  I 
have  no  patience  to  read  the  cant  which  is 
constantly  paraded  in  the  papers  of  this  and 
other  countries  about  the  exhausted  soils  of 
New  England.  How  often  do  we  see  it 
stated  that  they  are  ''run  out,"  that  they  won't 
bear  wheat,  and  the  return  of  the  census  of 
1860  is  compared  with  that  of  1850  to  show 
an  enormous  falling  off,  as  if  it  were  owing 
to  the  flEU^t  that  it  is  impossible  to  grow 
wheat  It  is  not  so.  As  good  crops  can  be 
and  are  grown  in  Massachusetts  now  as 
there  ever  were.  It  is  as  safe  a  crop  now  as 
it  ever  was,  and  as  profitable.  But  "  the 
census  shows  a  falling  off,"  is  constantly 
sounded  over  the  country,  till  people  are  led 
to  believe  it  cannot  be  raised  on  account  of 
the  impoverished  condition  of  the  soil.  The 
census  does  show  a  decline  of  this  crop  in 
New  England  between  1840  and  1850,  and 
a  large  one.  But  the  wheat  crop  was  injured 
in  1849 — ^that  being  the  year  on  which  the 
statistics  of  the  crops  of  1850  are  returned 
— to  a  degree  wholly  unprecedented,  not 
only  in  New  England,  but  m  several  of  the 
largest  wheat-growing  states.  The  returns, 
therefore,  made  in  June,  1850,  do  not  cor- 
rectly indicate  the  usual  quantity  of  grain 
grown  in  the  United  States.  Nor  did  the 
census  of  1860  give  anything  like  an  ade* 
quate  idea  of  the  magnificent  crop  of  wheat 
produced  in  that  year  (1860)  throughout  the 
northern,  middle,  and  western  states. 

But  wheat  is  subject  to  many  losses  by  in- 
sects, rust,  smut,  frost,  drought,  storms,  and 
other  casualties,  as  well  as  poverty  of  the 
BoiL  In  some  recent  years  it  has  been  very 
^eatly  damaged  in  central  and  western  New 
Xork|  and  in  Ohio,  by  the  wheat  ^jl  in 


other  years,  the  weeviL  When  the  former, 
the  wheat  fly,  makes  its  appearance,  there  is 
no  known  remedy  but  to  discontinue  the 
culture  of  wheat  in  that  locality  till  it  dis- 
appears. After  a  time,  the  culture  of  wheat 
may  be  resumed  with  a  reasonable  hope  of 
fr^eedom  from  this  pest.  This  is  one  reason 
of  the  little  attention,  comparatively,  paid 
to  the  culture  of  this  crop  in  New  England 
for  the  last  few  years.  The  fanners  in  msaxy 
localities  are  resuming  its  culture  again.  I 
know  many  and  many  a  magnificent  field 
of  wheat  in  Massachusetts  this  year  (1869), 
that  will  average  twenty-five,  thirty,  and 
thirty-five  bush^  to  the  acre,  of  as  mil  and 
&ir  a  kernel  as  ever  grew;  and  many  aa 
acre  in  Massachusetts  h^  averaged  over  forty 
bushels  this  year.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many 
practical  farmers  that  they  can  raise  thirty- 
five  bushels  of  wheat  as  easy  as  fifty  bushels 
of  com  to  the  acre.  But  the  census  of 
1860  did  not  return  the  full  crop. 

There  were  other  reasons  for  the  flailing  off 
than  the  impoverishment  of  the  soil.  A 
part  of  these  have  been  alluded  to,  and  are 
to  be  found  in  the  comparative  uncertainty 
of  the  crop;  but  a  more  direct  and  important 
cause  was  the  opening  of  direct  railroad 
communication,  and  the  cheap  freight  sys- 
tem, with  the,  west.  The  farmer  could  pro- 
duce other  crops  for  the  market  which  paid 
well,  and  it  was  better  for  him  to  buy  nour 
than  to  raise  it.  He  could  not  compete 
with  the  west  in  raising  wheat,  but  he  could 
in  raising  milk  for  the  market,  in  raising 
fruit — wmch  finds  a  ready  sale  at  his  door-*^ 
in  raising  vegetables,  which  the  multiplic»> 
tion  of  manufacturing  villages  in  his  neigh- 
borhood created  a  demand  for.  And  so  his 
industiT  was  merely  turned  into  another 
channel  for  a  time,  and  very  wisely  too. 

During  the  last  century  considerable 
quantities  of  wheat  were  raised  along  the 
Hudson  and  the  Mohawk,  and  in  New  Jeiv 
sey  and  Pennsylvania ;  and,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  case  of  Indian  com,  the  exports  were 
somewhat  respectable  in  years  of  scarcity  in 
Oreat  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  West  Indies,  even  previous  to  1723.  In 
1750  New  Jersey  took  the  lead  of  all  the 
colonies  in  growing  wheat 

The  amount  of  flour  exported  from  New 
York  in  1749-50,  was  6,721  tons,  besides 
many  bushels  of  grain ;  in  1756  it  was  80,000 
barrels.  The  amount  exported  from  New 
Jersey  in  1751  was  6,424  barrels.  The 
amount  shipped  from  Philadelphia  in  1752 
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waa  125,960  barrels,  and  86,600  bushels  of 
wheat.  In  *177l  the  export  of  flour  from 
that  place  was  252,744  barrels,  and  in  1772, 
284,827  barrels;  in  1784,  201,306  barrels; 
in  1787,  193,720  barrels;  in  1791,  315,786 
barrels.  Viq^inia,  for  some  years  prior  to 
the  Revolution,  exported  about  800,000 
bushels  of  wheat.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  flour  exported  from  the  United  States  in 
1791  was  619,681  barrels,  and  1,018,339 
bushels  of  wheat.  In  1800  the  export 
amounted  to  653,052  barrels,  and  26,853 
bushels  of  wheat.  In  1810  the  export  waa 
798,431  barrels  of  flour,  and  325,024  bush- 
els of  wheat  In  1862  it  was  4,882,033  bar- 
rels of  flour,  and  37,289,572  bushels  of 
wheat. 

Considering  the  unfavorable  season  of 
1849,  it  is  not  sui^prising  that  the  increase  of 
the  wheat  crop  during  the  ten  years  from 
1840  to  1850  was  but  15  per  cent  In  the 
next  decade  (1850  to  1860)  the  increase  was 
73  per  cent  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States  again  fell  off,  but  the  west  more  than 
doubled,  and  the  south  nearly  doubled  its 
production.  The  aggregate  number  of  bush- 
els in  1840  was  84,823,272;  in  1850  it  was 
100,485,944;  in  1860,  173,104,924;  and  in 
1869,  about  260  million  bushels. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  changes  have 
taken  place  in  tne  soils  and  productiveness  of 
some  sections  of  the  older  states,  owing  to 
careless  and  ignorant  management  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  a  revolution  is  in  pro- 
gress in  these  matters,  and  that  a  higher  in- 
telligence and  skill  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
agriculture,  and  especially  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  cereal.  In  1869  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  New  England  was 
17.3  and  in  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  18 
bushels.  This  is  a  higher  average  than  Westr 
em  N.  Y.,  once  the  granary  of  the  country. 

But  by  far4he  most  extensive  and  aston- 
ishing changes,  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  are  those  presented  to  us  in  the  rise 
and  development  of  the  west,  whose  almost 
illimitable  fields  are  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  modem  times.  The  "  west'*  is,  in- 
deed, an  imaginary  and  movable  line.  Fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago  it  was  understood,  in  the 
eastern  states,  to  be  somewhere  in  central  or 
western  New  York,  and  the  diflSculty  of 
reaching  it  greatly  exceeded  in  magnitude 
that  of  visiting  the  Pacific  SUtes  now. 
This  line  has  been  moving  west  with 
the  advance  of  civilisation  ever  since.  It 
now  comprises  several  of  the  largest  and 


most  prosperons  states  of  the  Union,  and  is 
destined  to  rank  as  the  granary  of  th6 
world. 

The  first  foothold  that  modem  agricnltuie 
got  in  this  vast  field  was  secured  in  the  same 
year  of  the  founding  of  Philadelphia,  1682, 
when  white  settlements  were  made  in  the 
southern  part  of  what  is  known  as  the  "Amer- 
ican bottom,"  a  tract  of  country  extending 
for  about  a  hundred  miles  in  length — fix>m 
Alton,  twenty  miles  above  St  Louis,  down  to 
Chester,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia 
river — ^by  five  miles  in  width.  This  region 
lies  in  Illinois,  and  forms  the  eastern  border 
of  the  Mississippi  river.  Here,  far  removed 
from  eastern  civilization,  a  bold  and  hardy^ 
but  honest  and  peaceable  company  of  French, 
from  Canada,  and  from  France  itself,  estab- 
lished the  old  villages  of  Easkaskia,  Prairie 
du  Rocher,  St.  Philip,  Cahokia,  etc.,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  fdr  trade  witiL 
the  Indians.  A  part,  probably  at  least  half, 
of  the  settlers,  however,  finding  the  soil  ex- 
ceedingly rich,  devoted  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  land,  and  the  country  for  a  con- 
siderable extent  around  these  villages  soon 
became  productive  of  wheat  and  other  nec- 
essaries of  life. 

This  was  the  first  settlement  beyond  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  and  preceded  by  a 
whole  century  the  first  settlements  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.  For  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  those  farmers  lived  in  peace  and 
harmony  with  the  natives.  They  were  not, 
to  be  sure,  very  skilful  in  the  art  of  agricul- 
ture. It  was  but  rudely  pursued  at  that 
time  in  the  mother  country.  The  imple- 
ments used  in  farming,  even  in  the  best  cul- 
tivated regions  of  Europe,  were  then  ex- 
tremely rade  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
present  day ;  but  here,  in  this  remote  out- 
skirt  of  civilization,  they  were  far  more  rude 
and  uncouth  than  those  used  by  farmers  who 
had  greater  facilities  for  making  them. 

But  notwithstanding  this  rude  and  imper- 
fect culture,  so  great  was  the  fertility  of  the 
virgin  soil  to  which  it  was  entmsted,  the 
wheat  grew  luxuriantly,  and  they  often  had 
a  surplus,  useless  and  comparatively  worth- 
less to  them,  since  the  expense  of  getting  it 
to  market  exceeded  its  value  when  it  had 
arrived  there.  Who  would  be  expected  to 
make  improvements  in  farming  under  such 
circumstances  ?  With  the  demand  for  home 
consumption  supplied  with  but  trifling  labor, 
with  no  inducements  beyond  a  supply  of 
their  own  limited  wants,  they  could  not  be 
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expected  to  exhibit  the  enteipriee  and  thnffc 
6f  farmers  having  greater  interests  at  stake. 
Bat  they  went  rorther,  and  ^itertained  the 
same  prejudice  against  any  new  notion,  and 
repugnance  to  any  change,  as  that  cherished 
at  the  same  time  in  the  older  colonies.  The 
old-established  practice  was  good  enough 
for  them,  and  they  clung  to  it  with  a  tenac- 
ity worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

The  cultivation  of  Indian  com  was  not 
introduced  among  these  early  western  far- 
mers till  long  alter  they  established  themselves 
in  that  region — not,  indeed,  till  after  Louisi- 
ana had  become  a  part  of  our  national  ter- 
ritory; but  then,  it  took  the  place  of  wheat 
to  a  considerable  extent,  it  being  thought  a 
more  reliable  crop,  while  the  stalks  furnished 
a  more  valuable  winter  fodder  for  cattle. 
When  once  introduced,  it  was  cultivated  on 
the  same  land  year  after  year,  for  many 
years  in  succession,  a  practice  which  was 
continued  in  that  section  till  a  very  recent 
date.  Instead'  of  linens  and  woollens,  which 
were  mostly  worn  at  the  same  period  among 
the  countiy  people  at  the  sea-board,  these 
fiumers  usually  raised  a  smaU  patch  of  cot- 
ton, and  made  their  own  garments,  often 
using,  also,  the  skins  and  furs  of  wild  beasts. 
These  latter  became  so  important,  as  to  be 
used  as  the  currency  in  business  negotiations, 
a  deer-skin  being  of  the  highest  kind,  and 
serving  as  the  unit. 

Thus  lived  these  quiet  colonists,  without 
change,  and  with  slight  improvements,  ftom 
one  generation  to  another,  poor  but  inde- 
pendent, with  food  enough,  cattle  and  hogs 
enough,  few  wants  to  supply,  clinging  with 
inveterate  tenacity  to  old  customs,  and  re- 
sisting innovations,  till  the  time  of  the  ces- 
sion of  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi 
by  France  to  England,  in  1763,  at  which 
tune  the  colony  was  at  the  height  of  its 
prosperity.  The  horses  they  raised  were 
the  small  Canadians,  said  by  some  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  pure  Arabian,  and 
obtained  originally  through  Spain.  They 
were  very  hardy,  more  so  than  the  American 
horses  of  that  time,  and  were  rarely  crossed 
with  any  other  race ;  but  little  or  no  care 
was  taken  of  them  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  and  they  were  allowed  to  run  on  the 
range  without  ^rain.  Their  cattle  were 
small,  with  black  horns,  derived  also  from 
Canada.  The  French  kept  large  numbers 
of  fowls,  usually  had  excellent  gardens,  and 
cultivated  some  fruit,  among  which  were 
some  valuable  varieties  of  pears  and  apples. 
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That  section  of  country  bein^conquered 
and  taken  from  England  m  the  Ke volution, 
not  a  few  of  the  American  soldiers,  finding 
the  country  so  fertile,  remained  and  settled 
there ;  and  it  is  said,  that  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  Americans  who  had  settled  in 
Illinois  previous  to  the  war  of  1812,  had 
served  as  soldiers  in  the  Revolution. 

After  the  Revolution,  in  fact,  numerous 
settlements  were  made,  till,  in  1817,  the 
state  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  After 
that  period,  farms  and  fanners  increased 
more  rapidly  than  they  had  hitherto  done, 
and  the  production  of  wheat  and  Indian 
com  rapidly  increased.  The  cradle  soon 
took  the  place  of  the  sickle.  In  1830  the 
first  successful  steam  flour  mill  was  erect- 
ed, and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  raising 
of  wheat.  Up  to  this  time,  comparatively 
few  cultivated  meadows  were  to  be  found, 
and  the  wild,  coarse  grasses  of  the  prairies 
and  river  bottoms  were  chiefly  relied  upon 
for  winter  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle.  Of 
course,  when  cattle  are  running  at  lar^e,  but 
little  improvement  can  take  place  m  the 
breed,  and  but  little  had  actually  been  at- 
tempted in  this  direction.  But  now  the 
spirit  of  improvement  began  with  renewed 
vigor,  and  we  shall  see  how  rapidly  the  agri- 
cmtural  resources  of  that  ffreat  state  have 
been  developed  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century. 

What  applies  to  this  particular  state, 
will  apply  with  nearly  equal  truth  to  almost 
the  whole  of  the  great  north-west.  The  prog- 
ress of  agriculture  in  Illinois  and  the  ad- 
joining states  cannot  be  better  illustrated 
than  by  referring  to  the  rise  and  growth  of 
the  city  of  Chicago,  which  has  now  become 
the  greatest  primary  grain  depot  in  the 
world,  its  exports  being  nearly  twice  as  great 
as  those  of  St  Petersburg,  and  exceeding 
those  of  Oalatz  and  Ibrail  combined,  by  up- 
ward of  five  millions  of  bushels  a  year. 

In  1820,  Chicago  may  be  said  to  have  had 
no  existence.  It  was  then  laid  out,  and  the 
sale  of  lots  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year.  In  1840  it  contained  but  4,853  inLab- 
itants.  In  1845  its  population  had  grown  to 
12,088,  and  in  1850  that  number  had  doub- 
led, and  the  population  amounted  to  28,^:69. 
In  1855  it  had  increased  to  88,509,  in  1810 
to  109,263,  and  in  1870  to  about  250,000. 

The  pro-eminence  of  Chicago  as  h  grain  de- 
pot is  due  in  part  to  its  geographical  position, 
but  to  a  great  extent,  ako,  to  the  great  facili- 
ties for  receiving,  warehousing,  and  shippirig 
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grain.  Her  immense  warehouses  are  erected 
on  the  river  and  its  branches,  and  railroad 
tracks  run  in  the  rear  of  them,  so  that  a 
train  of  loaded  cars  may-be  standing  at  one 
end  of  a  laige  elevating  warehouse,  and 
while  its  load  is  being  raised  by  elevators 
at  the  rate  of  from  7,000  to  8,000  bushels 
per  hour,  at  the  othfir  end  the  same  grain 
may  be  running  into  vessels,  and  be  on 
its  way  to  Buffalo,  Montreal,  or  Liverpool 
within  six  hours'  time.  The  Illinois  Central 
railroad  grain  warehouses  can  dischaice 
twelve  cars  loaded  with  grain,  and  at  t£e 
same  time  load  two  vessels  with  it,  at 
the  rate  of  24,000  bushels  per  hour.  They 
can  receive  grain  from  twenty-four  cars 
at  once,  at  the  rate  of  8,000  bushels  per 
hour.  And  numerous  other  immense  grain 
houses  can  do  the  same  thing.  Grain  can, 
therefore,  be  handled  with  wonderful  dis- 
patch as  well  as  with  cheapness.  The 
warehouse  alluded  to,  that  of  the  niinois 
Central  railroad,  is  capable  of  storing  1,600,- 
000  bushels  of  ffrain.  It  can  receive  and 
ship  65,000  bushels  in  a  single  day^  or 
it  can  ship  alone  225,000  a  day  I  But  this 
is  only  one  of  the  magnificent  grain  ware- 
houses, and  there  are  many  others,  some  of 
which  are  of  nearly  equal  capacity,  and  in 
the  aggregate  they  are  capable  of  storing 
3,395,000  bushels.  They  can  receive  and 
ship  430,000  bushels  in  ten  hours,  or  they 
can  ship  alone  1,340,000  bushels  in  ten 
hours,  and  follow  it  up  the  year  round.  In 
busy  seasons  these  figures  are  often  doubled 
by  running  nights. 

The  amount  of  capital  in  grain  warehouses 
alone  exceeds  eight  millions  of  dollars,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  large  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  other  incidental  means  of  conduct- 
ing this  immense  business. 

The  first  shipment  of  wheat  from  Chicago 
was  made  in  1838,  and  consisted  of  78  bush- 
els. In  1853  the  shipments  were,  of  wheat, 
1,680,999  bushels;  Indian  com,  2,780,253 
bushels;  oats,  1,748,493  bushels.  In  1857 
they  had  risen  to,  wheat,  10,783,292  bushels; 
Indian  corn,  6,814,615;  oats,  416,778  bush- 
eU.  In  1867  they  were,  wheat,  10,360,468 
bushels;  Indian  com,  20,213,790;  oats, 
9,7:52,146;  rye,  1,008,623;  and  barley, 
1,080,950  bushels.  In  1868  they  were, 
wheat,  10,367,880  bushels;  Indian  corn,  23,- 
771,330;  oats,  13,019,757;  rye,  1,134,571 ; 
barley,  788,760  bushels.  Tlie  shipments  of 
flour  had  been  increasing  in  an  equally  rapid 
ratio.     In  1853  131,130  barrels  were  ship- 


ped; in  1867,  489,934  barrels;  in  1664, 
1,170,274  barrels;  in  1867,  1,859,995,  and 
in  1868,  2,239,497  barrels.  The  receipts  of 
grain  each  year  were  generally  from  16  to 
26  per  cent,  beyond  the  shipments,  large 
quantities  of  wheat  and  com  being  converted 
into  flour  and  meal  in  the  city.  Reducing 
the  flour  to  grain,  the  shipments  of  cereals, 
of  all  sorts,  were,  in  1854,  12,902,320  bush- 
els; in  1867,  18,032,678  bushels;  in  1862, 
56,484,110  bushels;  in  1867,  67,875,927 
bushels,  and  in  1868,  66,998,274  bushels. 

It  is  to  be  considered  that  the  agriculture 
of  the  region  which  feeds  the  warehouses  of 
Chicago  is  but  yet  in  its  in&ncy.  The  re- 
sources and  the  capacity  for  production  are 
still  to  a  very  great  extent  undeveloped.  The 
country  is  still  sparsely  settled,  compared 
with  the  older  states,  and  the  operations  of 
agriculture  are  carried  on  under  great  disad- 
vantages, with  a  great  scarcity  of  labor,  and 
in  many  cases  a  want  of  capital. 

The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  appreciate, 
to  some  extent,  the  vast  importance  of  the 
improvements  in  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery,  which  have  already  been  de- 
scribed on  a  preceding  page  as  having  been 
made  within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
With  the  implements  and  processes  in  use 
within  the  memory  of  most  men,  it  wo^ild  be 
impossible  to  attain  such  magnificent  results 
in  the  way  of  agricultural  produce.  There 
are  at  the  present  time,  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, some  ten  or  twelve  large  manufactories 
engaged  in  making  and  selling  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery,  each  employing 
from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  hands, 
besides  other  lai^  establishments  at  Rock- 
ford,  Freeport,  Alton,  and  many  other  places, 
employing  throughout  the  state  more  than 
ten  thousand  persons.  There  are  at  least 
fifty  reaper  and  mower  manufactories,  and 
other  establishments  devoted  to  making 
threshers,  cultivators,  ploughs,  drills,  lawn 
mowers,  etc.,  and  the  demand  for  these 
improved  machines  is  rapidly  increasing. 

But  Chicago  is  only  one  of  the  great  cen- 
tres for  the  receipt  of  agricultural  produce 
directly  from  the  farmer,  and  St.  Louis,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  and 
many  other  large  points  might  be  mentioned, 
of  nearly  equal  importance,  to  say  nothing 
of  many  of  the  lai^e  grain-dealing  cities  of 
the  south,  like  Richmond,  for  instance. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  can  realize  that 
agriculture  produces,  as  was  estimated  in 
1864  by  the  superintendent  of  the  census, 
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more  than  twenty  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year ;  and  that  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  where  "  the  assessed  value  of  the  real 
estate  is  thirteen  hundred  millions  (1,327,- 
403,886)  of  dollars,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  wealth  of  the  metropolis,  the  agii- 
cultural  interest  pays  three-fourths  of  the 
taxes." 

Of  the  aggregate  number  of  bushels  of 
wheat  returned  by  the  census  of  1850,  and 
which,  as  has  been  intimated,  fives  an  ex- 
ceedingly inadequate  idea  of  the  ordinary 
produce  of  this  grain,  the  south,  embracing 
the  states  mentioned  on  a  preceding  page, 
produced  27,878,815  bushels,  valued  at  <I25,- 
090,933  ;  the  west  produced  41,394,545 
bushels,  valued  at  $37,255,088;  and  the 
north  produced  30,761,941  bushels,  valued 
at  $27,865,746. 

The  crop  of  wheat  of  1860,  the  largest 
raised  in  this  country  up  to  that  time,  did 
not  probably  M  short  of  230,000,000  of 
bushels.  It  was  exceeded,  however,  subse- 
quently by  the  crop  of  1869  which  was  more 
than  260  million  bushels,  and  probably 
equaled  by  the  crop  of  1868  which  was  not 
far  from  230  million  bushels. 

What  has  been  said  in  speaking  of  the 
exports  of  Indian  com,  may  be  saia,  also,  of 
wheat,  that  the  amount  sent  abroad  is  reg- 
ulated very  much  by  the  extent  of  the  de- 
mand there.  The  surplus  of  this  grain — that 
is,  the  amount  that  can  be  spared  for  ship- 
ment to  foreign  ports,  over  and  above  what 
is  required  for  home  consumption — is  as  elas- 
tic as  India-rubber.  If  Europe  wants  our 
wheat,  or  our  flour,  and  is  compelled  to  pay 
good  prices,  either  from  a  short  crop,  a  dis- 
turbed state  of  political  affairs,  or  any  other 
cause,  it  is  impossible  to  set  bounds  to  our 
surplus,  because  the  more  she  wants,  the 
more  we  have  to  spare,  and  the  less  Europe, 
or  any  foreign  country  wants,  the  less  we 
have  to  export.  (If  little"  wheat  is  wanted 
abroad,  it  is  used  more  freely  at  home,  and 
the  balance  is  stored  for  future  use.  If  large 
quantities  of  it  are  required  abroad,  less  will 
be  used  at  home,  the  people  resorting  to  In- 
dian com  and  meal  to  a  large  extent.)  The 
amount  of  export  is,  therefore,  regulated  by 
the  price.  Thus,  the  export  in  1846  was 
13,268,175  bushels;  in  1848,  (the  year  of 
the  Irish  famine,)  26,312,431  bushels;  in 
1850  it  was  608,661  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
1,385,448  barrels  of  flour,  in  all  equal  to 
11,692,245;  in  1854  it  had  risen,  including 
the  flour,  to  40,215,753  bushels;  the  next 


^ear  it  fell  off  to  9,435,204  bushels.  In  1 857 
It  was  44,266,755  bushels,  and  in  1859  had 
fallen  to  22,506,608  bushels,  the  lowest  point 
it  reached  till  1867.  In  1862,  under  the 
English  famine,  the  export  reached  76,345,- 
836  bushels,  or  about  one-third  of  the  crop 
of  that  year,  and  in  1863  it  was  71,280,854 
bushels.  In  1867  it  had  fallen  off  to  16,- 
547,259  bushels,  rising  in  1868  to  32,552,- 
283  bushels.  The  fluctation,  it  will  be  seen, 
correspond  exactly  with  the  European  de- 
mand. Within  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen 
years,  the  states  and  territories  on  the  Pacific, 
and  especially  California,  have  yielded  large 
crops  of  cereals.  In  1850  the  wheat  crop  of 
California  was  17,228  bushels,  the  Indian 
corn  crop  12,236.  In  1859  the  wheat  crop 
was  5,928,000  bushels;  in  1867  a  little  over 
15  million  bushels;  in  1868,  21  million 
bushels,  and  in  1869  over  30  millions.  In- 
dian com  does  not  succeed  so  well,  but 
1,220,000  bushels  were  raised  in  1868,  while 
the  yield  of  barley  that  year  was  over  10,- 
500,000  bushels,  or  about  one-half  the  entire 
barley  crop  of  the  .United  States.  There 
were,  in  1869,  about  three  million  acres  un- 
der cultivation,  and  over  six  millions  inclos- 
ed. The  agricultural  products  of  the  year 
exceeded  sixty-five  million  dollars  in  value. 
Oregon  is,  also,  producing  lanzely  of  the  ce- 
reals. The  exports  of  wheat  Som  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  1 869,  were  over  eieht  million  bush- 
els, the  greater  part  of  which  went  directly 
to  England.  Tne  exports  of  wheat  and 
flour  from  July  1,  1869,  to  March  31,  1870, 
were  valued  at  $54,  122,442. 

PRODUCTION   OF  OTHER   GRAIKB. 

RvE  is  not,  at  the  present  tinie,  so  exten- 
sively used  for  food  as  formerly.  The  amount 
grown  is,  therefore,  compars^tivelv  small. 
Rye  was  introduced  and  cultivated  in  all  the 
colonies  at  the  earliest  periods  of  their  set- 
tlement, and  its  meal  was  mixed  with  Indian 
meal  for  the  making  of  bread,  in  New  Eng- 
land, as  early,  certainly,  as  1648,  and  per- 
haps even  as  early  as  1630,  and  that  custom 
became  very  common.  The  export  of  this 
grain  has  never  been  very  extensive,  and 
since  the  demand  for  wheat  has  been  so 
much  increased,  its  extent  of  cultivation  has 
diminished  rapidly. 

In  1796,  no  less  than  50,614  barrels  of 
rye  meal  were  exported  from  Philadelphia, 
and  in  1801  the  United  States  exported 
392,276  bushels  of  rye.  In  1812  the  export 
was  only  82,705  bushels,  ^  j 
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The  variation  in  the  amonnt.  of  the  rye 
crop  from  one  decade  to  another  is  not  very 
great.  It  is  less  psed  for  distillation,  now 
than  it  was  thirty  or  thirty-five  year  since, 
but  it  is  more  in  demand  for  breadstuflSs.  In 
1840,  there  were  18,645,567  bushels  return- 
ed; in  1850,  only  14,188,813  bushels;  in 
1860,  21,101,380,  and  in  1868,  22,604,800 
bushels.  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  are  the  largest 
producers  of  this  crop,  about  three-fourth  of 
it  being  grown  in  those  five  states.  The 
straw  is  very  valuable  and  in  great  demand* 

Oats. — The  culture  of  the  oat  is  more  exr 
tensive  than  that  of  rye.  It  was  introduced 
into  the  colonies  immediately  after  their  set* 
tlement  by  Europeans,  having  been  sown  by 
Gosnold,  on  the  Elizabeth  £laods,  as  early 
as  1602,  and  cultivated  to  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent from  that  time  to  tihe  present  But 
though  much  more  extensively  produced 
than  rye,  its  consumption  as  food  for  ani- 
mals is  so  great  in  this  country,  that  it  has 
never  formed  any  considerable  article  of  ex- 
port^ though  an  average  of  about  70,000 
Dushels  was  shipped  for  some  years  previous 
to  1820. 

The  oat  crop  in  1840  was  returned  as 
123,071,341  bushels;  that  of  1850  as  146,- 
584,179  bushels;  that  of  1860  as  172,643,- 
185  bushels;  that  of  1867  as  278,698,000 
bushels,  and  that  of  1868  as  254,960,800 
bushels.  The  geographical  distribution  of 
the  crop  of  1867  was  as  follows:  The  New 
England  states  raised  12,485,000  bushels; 
the  Middle  states,  107,239,000  bushels;  the 
southern  and  south-western  states,  43,914,- 
000;  the  western  states  and  territories,  133,- 
917,000  bushels.  Pennsylvania  takes  the 
lead  in  this  crop,  producing  nearly  60,000,- 
000  bushels;  New  York  comes  next  with  38 
millions,  and  Illinois  was  third  with  32,158,- 
000.  In  1868  and  1869  Illinois  stood  sec- 
ond, surpassing  New  York  by  7  or  8  million 
bushels.  The  other  states  which  yielded  the 
largest  crop  of  this  grain  were  Ohio,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  and  Indiana,  None  of  the 
other  states  produced  10  million  bushels. 

Barlst,  like  the  other  grains  already 
mentioned,  was  sown  on  the  first  settlement 
of  the  colonies,  having  been  first  cultivated 
by  Gosnold  as  early  as  1602,  on  tlie  Eliza- 
beth Islands,  on  the  Massachusetts  coast,  and 
by  the  settlers  at  Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  in 
1611,  where,  however,  it  soon  gave  way  to 
the  more  lucrative  production  of  tobacco. 
Samples  of  it  were  sent  from  the  Dutch  col- 


ony at  New  York,  in  1626.  Good  cpopg  of 
it  were  raised  in  the  colony  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  as  early  as  1630;  and  in  1796 
the  principid  agricultural  product  of  the  state 
of  Khode  Island  was  barley. 

For  many  yean,  barley  was  not  a  &vorite 
crop  in  any  part  of  the  country;  and  was 
raised  onlv  for  malting  and  distillation,  and 
even  for  this  purpose  the  supply  was  mate- 
rially below  the  demand.  On  the  Pacific 
coast,  however,  it  succeeds  better  than  oats, 
and  is  preferred  for  feeding  horses,  and  also 
for  distillations.  In  1840  the  barley  crop  . 
was  returned  as  4,161,504  bushels;  in  1850 
as  6,167,015  bushels;  in  1860,  as  15,82 5,- 
898  or  three  fold  what  it  was  in  1850.  Cal- 
ifornia already  took  the  lead,  in  1860,  re- 
turning 4,415,426  bushels,  while  New  York 
returned  only  4,186,668,  Ohio  1,663,868, 
and  Illinois  1,036,388  bushels.  In  1867,  the 
barley  crop  was  25,727,000  bushels  of  which 
the  Pacific  states  and  territories  raised  13 
millions,  or  more  than  one-halt  In  1868, 
the  yield  was  estimated  at  23,500,000  bush- 
els, of  which  the  Pacific  coast  furnished  11,- 
500,000.  The  crop  of  1869  was  not  less 
than  28  million  bushels. 

BucKwasAT. — ^This  grain  has  never  been 
cultivated  to  any  great  extent  in  this  coun- 
try, though  it  was  introduced  into  the  col- 
ony at  Manhattan  Island  by  the  Dutch 
West  India  Ck>mpany,  and  raised  there  as 
early  as  1625  or  1626.  Its  culture  was  con- 
tinued by  the  Dutch  to  some  extent,  and 
they  used  it  as  provender  for  horses.  It 
was  also  cultivated  by  the  Swedes,  who  set- 
tled along  the  Delaware,  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania. 

None  of  the  southern  or  south-western 
states,  except  Virginia  and  West  Virginia, 
have  ever  made  much  account  of  this  crop. 
A  few  acres  were  sown  with  it  in  North  Car- 
olina, Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  but  Penn- 
svlvania.  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Ohio  are 
the  principal  states  for  buckwheat.  In  1 840, 
the  number  of  bushels  of  buckwheat  returned 
was  7,291,743;  in  1850,  8,596,912;  in  1860, 
17,571,818;  in  1867,  21,359,000;  in  1868 
there  was  a  faliine  off,  only  19,863,700  bush- 
els being  reported.  The  value  of  the  crop 
in  1867  was  $23,469,650,  and  in  1868,  $20,- 
814,315.  The  great  com  and  wheat  grow- 
ing belt.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and 
Indiana  produced  in  1867,  19,436,000  bush- 
els of  the  21,359,000  yielded  that  year. 

The  cultivation  of   buckwheat    has  the 
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effect  to  cleanse  tbe  land,  -which  has  becfn 
one  reason  for  its  inctBaae,  while  tbe  price  it 
commands  makes  it  a  profitable  crop. 

Olovbr  akb  Grabs  Skbd. — ^In  connection 
with  tbe  smaUer  grains  should  be  mentioned 
the  production  of  clovet  seed,  and  that  of 
the  various  grasses,  which,  in  some  sections, 
has  become  an  item  of  some  importance. 

The  census  of  1860  returned  the  amount 
of  clover  seed  produced  as  956,188  bushels. 
Of  this,  Ponnsylvaiiia  raised  the  laigest  quan- 
tity of  any  one  state,  and  Ohio  came  next, 
foflowed  by  New  York  and  Indiana. 

The  amount  of  grass  seed  raised  wbs  900,- 
040  bushels,  and  in  this  ptoduct  Illinois  took 
the  lead  of  all  the  statesi,  exceeding  the  next 
highest  producer,  New  Jersey,  by  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  bushels. 

Of  the  clover  and  grass  seeds  together, 
amounting  to  1,856,328  bushels,  the  northern 
states  produced,  in  1860,  over  1,600,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $6,400,000,  and  the  south- 
em  states  about  250,000  bushels,  valued  at 
•1,000,000, 

TPHB    POTATO. 

The  potato  is  more  universally  cultivated 
in  this  country  than  any  other  crop,  except- 
ing, perhaps,  Indian  com.  At  what  time 
it  was  first  introduced,  as  a  cultivated  plant, 
into  the  American  colonies,  is  not  known, 
but  it  was,  no  doubt,  soon  after  the  settle- 
ment. It  is  mentioned  among  the  seed  or- 
dered for  the  Plymouth  colony,  as  early,  cei> 
tainly,  as  1629,  but  it  was  not  recognized, 
probably,  as  an  indispensable  crop,  till  near 
the  middle  of  the  last  centuiy,  when  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  widely  known  and 
esteemed.  As  many  as  700  bushels  were 
exported  from  South  Carolina  in  1747,  and 
in  1796  no  less  than  9,004  bushels  were 
shipped  from  Philadelphia. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  sweet  potato  was 
first  introduced,  and  came  to  be  regarded  as 
a  delicacy  iu  England,  and  tbe  allusions  to 
the  potato  by  the  earlier  English  writers  who 
mention  this  plant,  refer  to  the  sweety  and 
not  to  the  common  potato. 

It  has  formed  a  somewhat  important  arti- 
cle of  export,  though  by  no  means  to  be 
compared,  in  this  respect^  with  wheat  and 
Indian  com.  We  exported  in  1821-2  about 
129,814  bushels,  valued  at  $45,758*  In 
1844-5  the  export  amounted  to  274,216 
bushels,  valued  at  $122,926.  The  number 
of  bushels  of  potatoes  returned  by  the  census 
of  1840  was  108,298,060.     In  1850, 65,787,* 


896  bushels;  in  1860,  it  was  111,848,817 
bushels,  •and  in  1868,  106,090,000  bushels. 
In  1850  there  were  38,268,148  bushels  of 
sweet  potatoes,  and  in  1860,  42,095,026 
bushels. 

Peas  an©  Beans. — ^Thougli  not  entering 
extensively  into  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  country,  the  product  of  peas  and  beans 
is  still  important,  both  from  its  extent  and 
valae.for  home  consumption. 

Beans  are  said  to  have  been  first  cultivated 
by  Oapt  Gosnold,  on  the  Elizabeth  Islands, 
as  early  as  1002.  They  appear  to  have  been 
cultivated  by  the  Duteh,  at  Manhattan,  in 
1644,  and  about  the  same  time  in  Virginia; 
but  are  said  to  have  been  previously  raised 
by  the  natives. 

In  the  year  1755,  the  amount  of  peas  ex- 
ported from  Savannah  was  400  bushels,  and 
in  1770,  601  bushels.  The  amount  exported 
from  Charlestown  in  1754  was  9,162  bushclb«. 
North  Carolina  exported  10,000  bushels  in 
1753. 

The  total  amount  exported  annually  from  the 
United  States  for  20  years  previous  to  1817, 
was  90,000  bushels,  while  the  beans  annually 
exported  during  the  same  period  amounted 
to  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  bushels. 

The  census  of  1850  returned  the  amount 
of  peas  and  beans  as  9,219,901  bushels.  The 
value  of  these  crops  exceeded  $16,000,000 ; 
that  of  1860,  as  15,061,995  bushels,  valued 
at  about  $45,000,000. 

THE  GRASS  AND  HAT  CROP. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  that  exists  through- 
out all  the  northern  portion  of  the  United 
States  to  stall-feed  the  stock  from  three  to  six 
months  of  the  year,  the  grass  and  hay  crop  as- 
sumes there  an  importance  which  it  has  not 
in  the  more  southern  portions  of  the  country. 

I  have  alluded,  briefly,  on  a  preceding 
page,  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
early  settlement  of  the  colonies,  no  attention 
had  been  paid  in  the  mother  country  to  the 
cultivation  of  either  the  natural  or  the  arti- 
ficial grasses.  Attention  to  this  branch  of 
farming  was  gradually  forced  upon  the  set- 
tlers of  the  more  northern  portions  of  tbe 
country.  For  want  of  sufficient  and  suita- 
ble winter  nourishment,  the  cattle,  which 
were  scarce  and  expensive,  were  often  found 
dying  of  starvation,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  made  to  secure  a  supply  of  salt  hay 
from  the  many  marshes  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Plymouth  and  the  Massachusetts,  as  well 
as  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  colonies. 
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It  was,  no  doubt,  many  years  before  it 
became  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to 
provide  full  supplies  for  their  cattle,  and  it 
was  not  unfrequently  the  case,  even  afler  the 
culture  of  grasses  was  introduced,  that  the 
cattle  were  obliged  to  browse  in  the  woods 
in  a  long  and  hard  struggle  for  life,  owing  to 
the  loss  of  crops  by  drought  and  imperfect 
cultivation. 

The  cultivation  of  timothy,  the  most  im- 
portant and  valuable  of  the  forage  grasses, 
was  not  introduced,  according  to  Jared 
Eliot,  who  wrote  in  1750,  till  a  few  years 
previous  to  that  date,  having  been  found  by 
one  Herd,  in  a  swamp  near  Piscataqua.  He 
propagated  it  till  it  was  taken  to  Maryland 
and  Virginia  by  Timothy  Hanson,  after 
whom  it  is  most  frequently  called.  The 
well-known  orchard  grass  was  cultivated  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  for 
we  know  it  was  introduced  from  Yii^inia 
into  England  in  1764,  or  thereabout  The 
June,  or  Kentucky  blue  grass,  was  probably 
indigenous,  and  sprung  up  in  the  pathway 
of  the  settlers,  as  it  does  now,  wherever  the 
footstep  of  civilization  penetrates.  But  it 
was  not  till  a  recent  date  that  the  general 
culture  and  improvement  of  the  grasses  re- 
ceived the  attention  it  deserved. 

The  grasses  spring  up  almost  spontane- 
ously in  many  locahties,  it  is  true,  other- 
erwise  the  settlers  would  have  suffered  far 
more  severely  than  they  did.  From  the 
time  when  the  great  mandate  went  forth, 
even  before  the  creation  of  man,  "  Let  the 
earth  bring  forth  grass,"  it  has  been  a  law 
of  nature  to  clothe  the  earth  with  verdure  as 
soon  as  the  advance  of  civilization  lets  in 
the  light  upon  the  soil  by  the  first  clearings 
of  the  pioneer  settler. 

The  progress  made  in  the  cultivation  of 
grasses  and  the  production  of  hay  has  been 
greater  within  tne  last  half  century  than 
ever  before.  This  will  appear,  especially 
when  we  consider  the  improvement  in  the 
means  of  cultivating  and  harvesting  the 
crop.  The  culture  of  clover  had  been  com- 
menced, in  some  parts  of  the  country,  pre- 
vious to  that  time,  but  it  had  not  established 
itself  in  the  farmer's  favor  to  any  very  great 
extent,  and  the  indigenous  grasses  were  chiefly 
relied  on,  while  the  seed  used  in  many  parts' 
of  the  country  was  that  which  had  feUen 
from  the  hay-mow,  foul,  of  course,  and  full 
of  weeds. 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the  hay 
crop  of  the  United  States  was  10,248,108 


tons.  In  1850  it  was  13,838,642  tons,  an 
increase  of  3,500,533  tons.  In  1860  it  was 
10,083,896  tons  with  a  value  of  not  less  than 
209  million  dollars;  in  1868  it  was  26,141,- 
900  tons,  of  the  estimated  value  of  $351,- 
941,930;  a  greater  amount  than  any  other 
agricaltaral  product,  except  Indian  com.  If 
we  add  to  this,  the  value  of  the  grass  crop 
(pasturage  and  soiling  feed,^  which  is  more 
than  equal  to  that  of  the  nay,  we  have  an 
amount  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Indian  com 
and  wheat  combined. 

The  production  of  hay  is,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, a  tax  upon  the  farmer  imposed  by  the 
severity  of  climate.  In  a  mild  climate  and 
short  winters,  the  necessity  for  curing  hay 
in  any  considerable  quantities  is  avoided. 
Less  hay  is  made,  of  coarse,  at  the  south 
than  at  the  north.  The  same  number  and 
size  of  cattle  would  require  less  artificially 
prepared  fodder  in  a  mild  climate  than  in  a 
severe  one.  Maine,  for  instance,  in  1868, 
raised  1,228,000  tons  of  hay,  and  kept  349,- 
454  head  of  cattle  and  horses,  about  one- 
third  of  her  hay  crop  being  exported.  Illi- 
nois, with  1,905,000  tons  of  hay  kept  2,076,- 
000  head  of  cattle  and  horses,  using  about 
nineteen-twentieths  of  a  ton  per  head;  while 
Alabama,  which  made  only  85,000  tons  of 
hay,  kept  590,612  head  of  cattle,  the  propor- 
tion being  but  one  ton  of  hay  to  seven  head 
of  cattle.  There  is,  it  is  trae,  some  compensa- 
tion in  this,  as  in  most  other  things,  and  that 
is  the  extreme  difiiculty  of  growing  the  ordi- 
nary natural  grasses  in  a  southern  latitude, . 
on  account  of  the  severe  droughts.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  produce  a  fine,  close, 
permanent  turf  south  of  39^  N.  latitude,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  cured  hay  are  taken 
from  the  north  to  southern  ports  every  year. 

There  is,  also,  another  most  important 
compensation  in  the  greater  facility  afforded 
by  the  wintering  of  cattle  for  economizing 
manure,  and  thus  keeping  up  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  For  example,  tobacco  culture  is 
said  to  have  impoverished  the  soil  of  Vir- 
ginia. One  reason  for  it  was,  that  keeping 
comparatively  few  cattle,  and  never  housing 
them,  but  rawer  "  browsing"  them  from  one 
year's  end  to  another,  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  saving  and  making  a  great  quan- 
tity of  manure.  Till  the  introduction  of 
guano,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  get  ma- 
nure for  the  tobacco  field,  and  exhaustion 
was  inevitable.  In  Massachusetts,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  crop  that  a  wheat  or 
com  crop  will  follow  so  well  as  that  of  to« 
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bacco,  for  the  reason  that  the  grower,  know- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  plant,  manures 
it  very  highly,  as  he  easily  can,  and  the  soil, 
instead  of  being  exhausted  from  year  to 
year,  is  actually  growing  richer.  Increasing 
the  hay  crop,  therefore,  notwithstanding  its 
cost,  enables  the  fiEurmer  to  keep  more  stock 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  more  manure, 
and  more  manure  enables  him  to  keep  up 
the  fertility  of  the  land  " 

We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find 
the  geographical  distribution  of  the  crop  as 
returned  in  1868  as  follows: — 

The  Eastern  and  Middle  states  produced 
12,778,000  tons,  valued  at  $172,991,880;  the 
westproduced  11,309,700  ton8,valuedat$148- 
228,562 ;  and  the  south  and  south-west  pro- 
duced 2,054,200  tons,  valued  at  930,72 1,488. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  quality  of  hay  made  now,  over  that 
usually  made  in  former  times  in  this  country, 
has  been  improved,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
very  greatly  mcreased  facilities  for  narvesting 
it.  More  correct  ideas  are  entertained  of  the 
extent  and  mode  of  curing  it,  and  the  quality 
is  improved  in  proportion  as  a  higher  Knowl- 
edge is  brought  to  bear  upon  it 

TBI   CULTUBS    OF   FRUIT. 

The  establishment  of  state  and  county 
agricultural  societies,  and  of  stated  exhibi- 
tions, in  which  the  products  of  the  orchard 
and  the  garden  had  a  prominent  place,  in- 
troduced a  new  era  in  the  culture  of  fruit. 
The  early  settlers  made  some  attempts  to 
introduce  apples  and  pears,  some  bnnging 
with  them  the  seeds  of  these  fruits,  with  the 
supposition,  no  doubt,  that  they  should  have 
tiie  like  again. 

The  first  apples  raised  in  this  country 
were,  probably,  from  trees  planted  on  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  in  the  harbor  of  Boston, 
from  which,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1639, 
ten  fair  pippins  were  brought,  "  there  being 
not  one  apple  or  pear  tree  planted  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  but  upon  that  island.^' 
Goyemor  £ndicotthad  on  his  farm  in  Salem, 
now  in  Dan  vers,  in  1640,  the  first  nursery 
of  young  fruit  trees  that  was  ever  planted  in 
this  country ;  and  it  is  related  that  he  sold 
five  hundred  apple  trees  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  land,  or  at  the  rate  of  two 
trees  for  an  acre — a  go<^d  bargain  for  the 
purchaser,  if  he  took  good  care  of  his  trees. 

But  the  cultivation  of  fruit  was  extremely 
rare  in  the  early  history  of  the  country. 
Indeed,  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 


cultivated  at  all,  as  a  part  of  the  produce  of 
the  farm,  till  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  and,  in  fact, 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  found  in  the  whole 
country  the  number  and  varieties  of  good 
fruits  which  might  now  be  found  in  a  single 
good  farming  town.  There  were  orchards 
of  seedling  apples,  and  many  of  them  were 
far  better  than  none,  but  that  is  nearly  all 
that  can  be  said  for  them.  They  wei-e 
raised  chiefly  for  the  making  of  cider. 
Most  of  the  mvorite  varieties  of  the  present 
day  had  then  no  existence ;  and  if  any  very 
superior  apple  had  existed  in  any  isolated 
locality,  it  could  not,  from  the  vety  nature 
of  things,  have  become  generally  known  and 
appreciated,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  bar- 
ners  which  separated  the  rural  population 
of  that  day  were  so  great  as  often  to  leave 
them  in  ignorance  of  what  was  passing, 
even  in  a  neighboring  town.  A  seedling 
equal  to  the  Baldwin  apple  might  have  re- 
mained unknown  twenty  miles  off  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  last  centur}'. 
Apples  were  apples,  and  all  apples  were  fit 
to  make  cider,  and  that  was  enough. 

It  was  regarded  as  absurd  for  any  but  a 
young  man  to  set  out  trees;  and  when  a 
man  of  seventy  began  to  plant  an  orchard, 
the  idea  was  so  ludicrous  as  to  subject  him 
to  the  ridicule  of  the  whole  neighborhood. 

But,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  many  large  orchards  were 
planted  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
still  with  particular  reference  to  the  pro- 
duction of  cider.  The  fruit  crop  of  the  coun- 
try was  of  so  little  importance  as  not  to  have 
been  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  collec- 
tion of  our  national  statistics,  even  so  late 
as  1830;  now  it  amounts  to  considerably 
over  thirty  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  and  is 
fast  growing  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
products  of  the  country,  the  annual  sales 
numbering  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bar- 
rels. 

The  oldest  horticultural  society  in  the 
United  States  was  founded  only  about  thirty 
years  ago  (182  9).  For  some  years  such  asso- 
ciations were  few  and  feeble,  on  account  of 
the  want  of  sufficient  public  interest  in  the 
subject.  Fruit  of  the  choice  varieties  was 
a  luxury  which  could  be  enjoyed  only  by 
the  wealthy.  Now  there  is  scarcely  a  cot- 
tage in  a  country  town  or  village  which  has 
not  its  grape  vines,  or  its  apple  or  pear  trees. 
The  public  no  longer  ridicule  the  man  who 
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plants  choice  trees,  with  the  hope  of  enjoy- 
ing their  fruit.  Modem  sciencei  in  this 
direction,  secures  speedy  returns. 

The  American  I?oinological  Society  was 
established  in  1848,  and  since  then  kindred 
societies  have  been  established  in  several  of 
the  states,  and  are  exerting  no  small  degree 
of  influence.  It  is  scarcely  thirty-five  years 
since  two  or  three  small  nurseries  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  large  cities,  occupying  not 
over  five  hundred  acres  in  the  whole  coun- 
try, supplied  the  wants  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Canadas.  Now  there  exist  more 
than  two  thousand  nurseries;  and  in  one 
county  of  New  York  alone — that  of  Mon- 
roe— there  are  between  five  and  six  thou- 
sand acres,  producing  every  year  more  than 
$1,500,000  worth  of  trees;  while  there  are 
sold  every  year,  in  the  whole  country,  from 
fifty  to  sixty  milliuns  of  trees,  with  a 
value  of  $25,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  nurseries  of  Onondaga,  and  the  neigh- 
boring counties  of  »New  York,  contain  at 
this  moment  at  least  eighty  millions  of  trees 
for  sale.  These  figures  give  but  an  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  actual  present  extent  of 
til  is  great  business  of  the  country,  but  they 
are  suflScient  to  indicate  the  wide-spread  in- 
terest in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  among  the 
people. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  our  native  fruits 
are  appreciated  as  they  deserve.  Of  the 
thirty-six  varieties  of  apples  recommended 
by  the  American  Pomological  Society  for 
cultivation,  thii-ty  are  natives;  of  the 
fourteen  varieties  of  plums,  ten  are  natives ; 
and  so  are  more  than  half  the  pears  and  all 
of  the  strawberries.  It  is  not  many  years 
since  all  the  strawberries  in  our  markets 
grew  wild  and  were  brought  from  the  fields, 
when  not  a  single  variety  had  been  produced 
by  hybridization  in  America.  Last  year  a 
single  cultivator  in  Massachusetts  grew  them 
at  the  rate  of  160  bushels  per  acre,  and  sold 
them  at  the  rate  of  $1,300  per  acre ;  while 
others,  in  Connecticut  and  other  states,  did 
even  better  than  that,  from  seedling  varieties. 
Tlie  fruit  crop  of  Massachusetts  was  officially 
returned  in  1846  at  $744,000;  while  in 
1855  it  amounted  to  $1,300,000;  and  in 
1865  to  upward  of  $2,000,000;  and  the  in- 
crease in  many  other  parts  of  the  country 
has  been  in  a  similar  or  even  greater  propor- 
tion. In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1858-69, 
there  were  exported  from  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton alone  no  less  than  120,000  barrels  of 
apples,  mostly  Baldwins.     The  product  of 


frnit  for  1860  was  larger,  by  200  per  oeat., 
probably,  than  it  ever  was  befoi^.  The 
two  or  three  preceding  years  were  <KMn- 
paratively  bad  fruit  years,  and  in  the  mean- 
time thousands  of  young  trees  have  come 
into  bearing  which  never  bore  before. 
The  crop  of  1860  was,  therefore,  wonderfollj 
large,  and  of  unsurpassed  excellence. 

The  climate  of  the  southern  states  has 
often  been  stated  to  be  unfavorable  to  the 
growth  of  our  common  staple  fruits,  except 
peaches,  figs,  oranges,  and  the  like ;  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  it  is  not  so.  There 
is  one  orchard  in  Mississippi  of  16,000  pear 
trees,  another  in  Georgia  of  9,600 ;  and  in 
other  sections,  where  the  effort  baa  been 
made,  success  has  almost  invariably  attended 
it.  It  IB  true,  the  pomology  of  the  south  is 
in  many  respects  peculiar.  The  mistake 
has  been  in  selecting  northern  varieties,  in- 
stead of  seedlings  of  the  south  and  other 
native  varieties,  many  of  which  are  found  to 
exist,  and  to  be  superior  in  size,  flavor,  and 
beauty,  while  in  keeping  qualities  they  are 
not  inferior  to  good  northern  varieties. 

The  south  can,  therefore,  raise  apples  in 
large  quantities,  and  of  a  very  high  quality, 
by  the  selection  and  proper  cultivation  of 
varieties  adapted  to  its  soil  and  climate. 
The  few  earnest  and  intelligent  pomologists 
who  have  had  long  experience  there,  rank 
the  apple  as  the  surest  and  most  reliable  of 
all  fruits  except  the  grape.  So  far,  compar- 
atively little  attention  has  been  given  to  tbe 
culture  of  the  apple  and  the  pear  by  the 
mass  of  southern  planters ;  partly,  no  doubt, 
from  an  impression  that  sucn  fruits  were  not 
suited  to  that  locality;  but  the  experience 
of  the  most  intelligent  horticulturists  in 
that  part  of  the  country  has,  I  think,  fdlly 
established  its  practicability,  especially  for 
the  native  southern  winter  varieties.  And 
so  of  the  pear.  Very  many  of  the  favorite 
varieties  at  the  north  grow  and  bear  well  at 
the  south,  either  as  standards  or  dwarfis,  in 
a  deep,  mellow,  well  tilled  soil,  care  beins 
taken  to  train  the  top  of  the  tree  low  and 
spreading,  so  as  to  shield  the  trunk  and  the 
root  from  the  too  fierce  rays  of  the  sun. 
And  as  to  the  peach,  it  is  at  home  at  the 
south,  and  grows  in  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection.  One  grower  in  that  part  of  the 
country  sends  north  from  seven  to  ten 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  peaches  every 
year  before  they  are  ripe  in  the  middle 
states. 

Now  if  such  are  known  to  be  the  resolta 
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of  only  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  years  of  en* 
terprise  in  this  branch  of  ratal  economy, 
what  may  we  not  anticipate  when  the  vast 
number  of  young  trees  planted  in  the  mid- 
dle and  eastern  states  within  the  last  five 
years,  come  into  bearing?  If  any  one  is 
disposed  to  feel  disheartened  at  the  prospect 
of  sales,  or  fear  the  market  will  be  glutted, 
let  him  take  eourage  in  the  fact  that  the  de- 
mand is  ever  on  the  increase,  not  only  from 
the  multiplication  of  consumers,  but  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  growing  conviction 
that  fruit  is  the  most  healthful  food.  The 
exportation  of  fruits,  pailicularly  of  apples, 
is  rapidly  increasing.  But  that  the  present 
comparative  abundance  has  not  diminished 
the  profits  of  fruit-growing,  the  Fruit-Grow- 
ers' Society  of  Western  New  York  state 
through  a  committee  that  three  white  Do- 
yenne pear-trees,  owned  by  Mr.  Phinney,  of 
CanandGugua,  one  of  them  small,  produce 
annually  from  $50  to  $60  worth  of  fine 
fruit,  while  another  of  the  same  variety, 
in  the  same  place,  seventy  years  old,  has  not 
failed  of  a  good  crop  for  forty  years,  and  has 
averaged  twenty  bushels  a  year  for  twenty 
years,  which  have  been  sold  on  the  tree 
for  $60  a  year.  This  one  tree  has  pro- 
duced for  the  New  York  market  $3,750 
worth  of  pears.  Three  large  trees  of  the 
same  kind,  owned  by  another  individual, 
yielded  in  1854  eleven  barrels,  which  sold 
for  $137. 

Then,  too,  we  are  to  include  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  fruits  in  California,  now  becoming 
celebrated  as  a  fruit-growing  region.  Fifteen 
years  ago  the  apple-trees  in  that  state  scarcely 
numbered  a  hundred  thousand;  now,  in 
1870,  there  are  more  than  two  million  trees 
in  bearing.  Peach-trees  then  numbered  only 
a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand;  now,  there 
are  more  than  a  million  and  a  halt  Pear- 
trees  have  increased  in  fifteen  years  from  twen- 
ty thousand  to  tour  hundred  thousand ;  apri- 
cots from  four  thousand  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  trees;  plums,  from  ten  thou- 
sand to  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand; 
and  grape  vines,  from  three  hundred  thousand 
in  1855,  to  forty  millions  in  1870  !  The  num- 
ber of  vines  increased  four-fold  in  ten  years 
from  1860  to  1870.  A  popular  writer  says 
the  growth  on  the  grape  vines  the  last  year 
would  make  one  long  green  creeper  that 
would  reach  from  San  Francisco  clear  across 
the  continent,  and  then  over  the  sea  to  Eng- 
land. "Who  knows,"  says  he,  "but  what 
Englishmen  will  yet  suck  their  wines  from 


California  cellws  f  At  the  rate  we  are  going 
on,  somebody  has  got  a  great  deal  of  wine* 
drinking  to  do,  to  use  up  the  California  pro- 
duction of  ten  years  hence.  But  people 
must  make  up  their  minds,  or  their  palates, 
to  like  still  wmes  that  are  at  once  fiery  and 
sweet,  if  they  intend  to  patronize  California 
vineyards,  and  rejoice  in  the  plenty  and 
cheapness  of  our  products;  for  our  grapes 
insbt  on  being  sweeter  than  the  best  g^ea 
of  which  foreign  wines  are  made.  They 
contain  20  per  cent  of  sugar  against  13 
11-100  per  cent  in  flMreign-gi'own  specimens, 
while  the  proportion  of  free  acid  is  much 
less.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  15  per 
cent,  of  alcohol  in  our  light  wine,  which  is 
double  what  is  detected  in  the  European 
light  wines,  and  nearly  as  much  as  is  •  con- 
tained in  the  stronger  ports,  sherries,  and 
Madeiras."  The  value  of  the  grape  crop 
two  years  ago  (1868),  amounted  to  $5,500,- 
000,  and  it  amounts  now,  probably,  to  over 
$10,000,000. 

The  culture  of  the  vine  in  California  is  very 
simple,  and  gives  astonishing  profits.  An  acre 
in  ordinary  calculation  is  enough  for  a  thou- 
sand vines ;  and  each  vine  in  full  bearing  will 
produce  a  gallon  of  wine.  The  average 
of  well-managed  vineyards  is  often  much 
greater,  and  two  or  three  gallons  to  a  vine  is 
no  uncommon  product.  A  good  man,  with 
a  horse  and  plough,  and  at  work  only  about 
eight  days  in  the  year,  can  tend  from  ei^ht 
to  ten  acres  of  vines.  The  grape  fiouri^es 
in  all  parts  of  California,  but  the  counties 
of  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  and  San 
Diego  are,  perhaps,  the  most  noted,  though 
the  Napa  valley,  and  many  other  localities, 
are  about  equally  suited  to  it.  The  capabili- 
ties of  the  tnree  counties  above  named,  for 
the  production  of  the  grape,  are  ascertained 
to  be  equal  to  100,000,000  vines,  or  more 
than  100,000,000  gallons  of  wine  a  year! 

About  1,250  vessels  leave  the  Mediterranean 
for  this  country  every  year,  loaded  with  figs^ 
lemons,  oranges,  limes,  almonds,  and  the 
products  of  tne  vine,  the  whole  amounting 
to  about  seven  and  a  quarter  millions  of 
dollars.  Time  will  show  that  California  can 
easily  produce  all  these  products  of  an  oqual 
quality,  and  in  abundance  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  whole  country,  and  still  have  a  sur^ 
plus  for  her  own  consumption.  That  this 
statement  is  by  no  means  extravagant,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  the 
grape  during  the  last  three  years  surpasses 
any  thing  ever  known  in  the  most  highly 
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favored  re^ons  of  the  Rhine,  Italy,  or 
France. 

A  pear-grower  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  has  one 
acre  devoted  to  this  frait,  the  oldest  trees 
being  about  twenty  years  old,  bat  more  than 
half  of  them  young.  From  two  trees,  the 
Dix  and  Beurre  Diel,  he  has  taken  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars  worth  a  year,  and 
from  the  whole  acre  more  than  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  Another  proriiinent  pear-or- 
chardist  in  Brighton,  Mass.,  commenced 
operations  in  1841  with  eight  trees  on  the 
ground.  He  had,  in  1860,  1,200  trees,  set 
out  in  different  years,  more  than  half  of  them 
since  1854.  Since  that  time  he  has  received 
from  five  to  six  hundred  dollars  a  year  for 
his  crop,  and  says  that  if  he  had  confined 
him^lf  to  a  judicious  selection  of  varieties, 
his  crop  would  then  have  brought  him  over 
•2,000  a  year. 

These  are,  of  course,  special  cases,  but  in- 
stances of  a  similar  kind  miglit  bo  multiplied 
almost  indefinitely,  showing  that  where  good 
judgment  and  skill  are  used,  success  is  com- 
paratively sure.  No  other  country  offers 
such  opportunities  to  the  scientific  pomol- 
ogist  or  to  the  farmer,  for  the  growth  of 
apples  and  pears,  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  supply  will  reach  the  demand  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Nor  has  the  culture  of  the  cranberry,  and 
other  smaller  fruits,  been  neglected.  The 
practical  cultivation  of  the  cranberry  is  of 
very  recent  date,  having  commenced  on  Cape 
Cod,  where  several  hundred  acres  of  culti- 
vated plants  are  now  in  profitable  bearing 
condition.  Its  culture  is  rapidly  extending 
to  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  suitable 
lands  exist. 

The  census  of  1840,  the  first  to  take  note 
of  the  extent  and  value  of  the  orchard  and 
garden  products  of  the  country,  made  the 
fruit  crop  of  that  year,  or  rather  of  1839,  to 
be  $7,256,904,  in  addition  to  124,734  gallons 
of  domestic  wine.  The  census  of  1 850  stated 
the  amount  of  orchard  products  at  $7,723,- 
186,  and  221,249  gallons  of  domestic  wine; 
showing  an  increase  of  only  $466,282  in  the 
value  of  fruit,  and  96,515  gallons  of  wine. 
The  census  of  1860  reported  the  value  of 
orchard  products  at  $19,991,886,  and  1,627,- 
242  gallons  of  wine.  Since  1860  the  growth 
of  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  of  the 
ffrape,  strawberry,  raspberry  and  blackberry, 
have  received  a  wonderful  impulse.  There 
are  not  less  than  150  million  grape  vines 
growing  in  the  United  States  in  1870,  and 


the  wine  product  of  California  alone,  in  1868, 
was  7  million  gallons,  and  of  the  whole  coun- 
try  12  millions. 

It  is  perfectly  proper  to  ascribe  a  lai^ 
proportion  of  the  increase  of  orchards  and 
nruits,  and  of  the  interest  manifested  in  them, 
which  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  wholly 
without  a  precedent  in  this  country,  to  the 
influence  of  the  agricultural  exhibitions,  and 
to  the  multiplication  of  the  valuable  treatises 
and  periodicals  on  the  subject,  calling  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  the  vast  amounts 
of  money  which  had  been  spent  yearly  in 
importing  grapes,  wines,  figs,  prunes,  raisins, 
currants,  and  even  pears,*  from  foreign 
countries,  all  of  which  might  be  raised  here 
equally  well,  and  to  the  inexhaustible  treas- 
ures which  were  within  the  reach  of  every 
landholder ;  all  that  was  wanting  being  the 
proper  exertion  to  develop  them.  For  several 
years  Hovey's  Magazine  of  Horticulture  was 
the  only  periodical  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  garden  and  the  orchard,  and  that  was 
confined  chiefly  to  the  few  who  gave  their 
attention  especially  to  fruit  culture.  Previous 
to  the  appearance,  in  1845,  of  Downing^s 
"Fruit  ana  Fruit  Trees  of  America,"  Man- 
ning's "Book  of  Fruits,"  and  Renwick's 
"American  Orchardist" were  the  only  popu- 
lar works  which  had  any  considerable  circu- 
lation, the  admirable  treatises  of  Coxe,  Prince, 
and  a  very  few  others,  being  confined  chiefly 
to  professed  horticulturists  and  nurserymen. 
Downing's  work  was,  in  fact,  the  first  that  had 
a  quick  and  extensive  circulation  among  the 
people.  It  appeared  just  at  the  time  when 
the  want  of  such  a  work  began  to  be  widely 
felt ;  while  he  had  the  immense  advantage  of 
the  information  which  had  been  industriously 
accumulated  by  the  Massachusetts  and  the 
London  horticultural  societies,  and  by  the 
labors  of  some  of  the  most  noted  horticultur- 
ists in  the  country,  who  had  been  constant- 
ly experimenting  and  importing  new  fruits, 
multiplying  seedlings,  and  improving  the 
nomenclature  of  varieties. 

Then  appeared  Thomas^  "American  Fruit 
Culturist,^  a  valuable  popular  work  after 
Downing's  plan,  and  Cole's  "  American  Fruit 
Book,"  a  storehouse  of  valuable  information. 
These  were  followed,  somewhat  later,  by 
Elliott's  "Western  Fruit  Growers'  Guide,'^' 
F.  W.  Field's  "Pea  Culture,"  A.  S.  Fuller's 
excellent  little  treatises,  the  "Grape,"  the 
"Small  Fruit,"  and  the  "Strawberry  Cultu- 

*  So  recently  at  1851  a  con^idenibie  quantity  of  peart  were 
actually  imported  from  France  by  the  Mew  York  oonfectiunerB. 
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rist,"  FultoD'B  "Peach  Culture,"  Mohr  on 
the  "  Grape  Vine/'  Warden's  "  American  Po- 
mology," and  Du  Breuil's  "Vineyard  Cul- 
ture,'°  Flagg's  "European  Vineyard,"  Haraz- 
thy'a  "Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making," 
Husmann's  "Grape  and  Wine,"  Strong's 
"  Cultivation  of  the  Grape,"  and  the  Ameri- 
can "Journal  of  Horticulture." 

From  the  progress  in  the  cultivation  of 
fruits,  which  nas  heen  styled  by  some  tl\(& 
poetry  of  &rming,  let  us  turn  to  the 

OULTURS  or  TOBAOCO. 

No  sooner  had  Columbus  landed  on  the 
island  of  Cuba,  in  1492,  than  a  gentlemanly 
chief  very  politely  offered  him  a  cigar.  From 
that  day  to  this  the  plant  has  grown  rapidly 
in  fftvor,  and  from  being  the  solace  of  the 
roaming  savage  of  America,  it  has  become  a 
luxury,  universal  as  the  habitation  of  the 
globe.  It  has  been  truly  remarked  that 
every  country  or  tribe  of  human  beings  has 
had,  frf>m  time  inmiemorial,  its  own  peculiar 
narcotic,  either  aboriginal  or  imported,  and 
that  the  universal  instinct  of  the  human  race 
has  led,  somehow  or  other,  to  the  universal 
supply  of  this  want  or  craving;  as,  for  in- 
stance, tobacco  in  America  and  its  islands ; 
the  thorn  apple,  cocoa,  tobacco,  and  hemp 
in  South  America ;  hops  and  tobacco  in 
Europe ;  hemp  in  Africa ;  aminita,  opium, 
betel-nut,  and  tobacco  in  Asia ;  showing  that 
it  is  natural  for  man,  after  supplying  the  ne- 
cessities of  life  by  food,  to  desire  to  multiply 
his  enjoyments,  mtellectual  and  animal,  and 
for  the  time  to  exalt  them ;  and  we  cannot 
ascribe  so  universal  a  habit,  increasing  with 
the  growth  of  population,  to  mere  whim  or 
fancy  for  self-indulgence.  It  is,  perhaps,  a 
necessity  imposed  by  nature,  and  second 
only  to  that  greater  necessity,  ike  satis&ction 
of  the  craving  of  hunger. 

Certainly,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  culti- 
rated,  occupying  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
best  arable  lands  of  some  countries,  which 
are  equally  adapted  to  wheat ;  its  great  im- 
portance in  a  commereial  point  of  view,  and 
the  variety  of  ways  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed to  gratify  the  senses,  present  a  strik- 
ing feature  in  the  history  of  tne  human  race. 

"  Thy  quiet  spirit  lulls  the  lab'ring  brain, 
Lares  back  to  thought  the  flights  of  vacaut  mirth, 
Gunsolea  the  mourner,  soothes  the  couch  of  pain, 
And  breathes  contentment  round  the  humble  hearth ; 
While  savage  warriors,  soften'd  hy  thy  breath, 
Unbind  the  captive  hate  had  doom'd  to  death." 

It  has  steadily  pushed  its  way  in  the  face 


of  every  opposition  which  ridicule,  prejudice, 
legislative  prohibition,  threats  of  excommu- 
nication, and  every  conceivable  persecution 
could  bring  against  it,  simply  because  nature 
demanded  its  use  in  some  form  or  other. 
The  celebrated  Locke  took  a  more  rational 
view,  and  said,  "  Bread  or  tobacco  may  be 
neglected,  but  reason  at  first  recommends 
their  trial,  and  custom  makes  them  pleasant." 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  "  the  most  high  and 
mightie  prince,"  James  I.,  by  the  grace  of 
God  king  of  Qreat  Britain,  "  a  slave  to  vices 
which  could  not  fail  to  make  him  an  object 
of  disgust,"  took  a  different  view  of  the  prev- 
alent practice,  and  wrote  a  "Counterblaste  to 
Tobacco,"  stigmatizing  its  use  as  "  A  custom 
loathsome  to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose, 
harmful  to  the  brain,  dangerous  to  the  lungs, 
and  in  the  black,  stinking  fume  thereof 
nearest  resembling  the  horrible  Stygian  smoke 
of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless."  Every  thing 
which  is  really  and  truly  founded  in  nature 
and  reason,  however  mysteriously,  will 
ultimately  prevail,  whoever  sets  himself  up 
to  oppose  it ;  and  the  progress  of  the  culture 
and  use  of  this  plant  is  an  instance  of  it. 
King  James  wrote  in  1616,  and  in  1624 
Pope  Urban  Y UI.  published  a  decree  of  ex- 
communication against  all  in  the  chureh 
who  took  snuff ;  and  in  1 634  smoking  tobacco 
was  prohibited  in  Russia  under  penalty  of 
having  the  nose  cut  off;  and  in  Tnuisylvania 
the  penalty  for  growing  this  plant  was  a  con- 
fiscation of  the  former's  whole  property ;  and 
even  so  recently  as  1719  the  senate  of  Straa- 
bui^  forbade  the  cultivation  of  it,  from 
the  fear  of  its  diminishing  the  culture  of 
com.  But  "  they  manage  thin^  better  in 
France,"  and  the  far-sighted  Richelieu  im- 
posed upon  it  a  duty,  very  small  at  first, 
which  continued  till  1674,  when  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  XIV.  increased  the  duty,  and 
made  the  culture  and  trade  in  tobacco  a 
monopoly,  and  granted  it  to  an  individual 
for  six  years,  in  consideration  of  the  payment 
to  the  government  of  the  large  sum  of  $145,- 
000.  Inl720the  consideration  was  increased 
more  than  1 00  per  cent.,  and  in  1 77 1  it  amount- 
ed to  $5,500,000  a  year.  In  1844  the  rev- 
enue  from  tobacco  alone  yielded  the  French 
government  the  enormous  sum  of  $20,000,- 
000,  and  it  has  since  constantly  increased  on 
an  average  from  half  a  million  to  a  million 
dollars  a  year*  So  much  for  Richelieu ;  and 
it  must  be  admitted,  even  by  the  most  prej- 
udiced opponents  of  tobacco,  that  this  policy 
was  more  sensible  than  that  of  his  neighbors 
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who  mutOated,  and  some  of  wbom  cut  off 
the  heads  of  all  smokers. 

The  English  first  saw  it  t^ltivated,  and 
smoked  in  clay  pipes,  by  the  Indians  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  1585,  and  it  was  probably  intro- 
duced into  England  by  Raleigh,  as  early  as 
1586.  In  1615,  the  gardens,  fields,  and 
streets  of  Jamestown,  Virginia,  were  planted 
with  tobacco,  and  it  became  not  only  the 
great  staple,  but,  according  to  Bancroft,  the 
chief  currency  of  the  colony,  and  in  1632 
the  product  was  60,000  pounds.  During 
the  next  twenty  years  it  doubled,  and 
amounted  to  120,000  pounds,  and  since 
1689  the  produce  of  Virginia  alone  has  in- 
creased to  twice  as  many  millions  of  pounds. 

The  introduction  of  tobacco  culture  into 
the  Dutch  colony  of  New  York  took  place 
as  early  as  1646,  and  it  sold  then  at  forty 
cents  a  pound.  Th«  "Company  of  the 
West"  introduced  it  into  Louisiana  in  1718. 
Previous  to  the  revolutionary  war  its  culture 
had  extended  into  Maryland,  the  OaroUnas, 
G^oi^a,  and  Louisiana,  and  nearly  all  Europe 
was,  at  that  time,  supplied  from  the  Ameri- 
can colonies.  Since  that  time  the  cultiva- 
tion has  greatly  extended  in  this  country, 
not  only  into  new  states  and  territories,  but 
in  the  aggregate  amount  raised.  The  quan- 
tity exported  has  also  very  largely  increased. 
The  amount  consumed  in  Great  Britain  alone 
exceeds  35,000,000  pounds,  and  tbat,  too,  with 
a  duty  of  about  seventy-five  cents  a  pound. 

The  annual  export  from  the  colonies  for 
ten  years  previous  to  1Y09  was  28,868,666 
pounds.  From  1744  to  1776  the  exports 
of  tobacco  averaged  40,000,000  pounds 
a  year.  The  tobacco  exported  from  Vir- 
ginia in  1758  is  said  to  have  been  no  less 
than  75,000  hogsheads,  and  from  that  time 
till  the  Revolution,  the  amount  averaged 
65,000  hogsheads  a  year.  About  80,000 
hogsheads  were  shipped  from  City  Point,  in 
Virginia,  in  1791,  and  in  1795  the  amount 
fell  to  9,475  hogsheads.  There  were  export- 
ed from  North  Carolina  100  hogsheads  in 
1753,  while  from  G^eorgia,  in  1722,  there 
were  shipped  176,782  hogsheads.  South 
Carolina  exported  2,680  hogsheads  in  1783, 
and  4,294  m  1795.  The  quantity  exported 
from  Philadelphia  in  1796  was  8,437  hogs- 
heads. 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the 
amount  raised  in  the  United  States  was  219,- 
163,319  pounds.  The  census  of  1850  re- 
turned but  199,752,655  pounds,  showing  a 
decrease  of  19,410,664  pounds.   The  census 


of  1860  returned  434,209,461  poands,  or 
nearly  double  that  of  1850,  wWcn  was,  it  is 
true,  based  on  tbe  crop  of  a  very  bad  year. 
No  crop  since  1859  has  equaled  that  in 
quantity,  the  yield  of  1868  being  estimated 
at  320,982^000  pounds,  and  that  of  1869  at 
not  much  over  260  mfllion  pounds.  The 
crop  is  liable  to  many  casualties — ^to  damage 
by  insects,  hail,  drought,  frosts,  or  an  other- 
wise bad  season  at  harvesting.  So  great  is 
the  demand  for  home  consumption  and  for 
foreign  exportation,  that  the  profits  of  tobac- 
co are  usually  very  great,  operating  as  a 
constant  stimulus  to  a  more  extended  culture. 

Of  the  amount  returned  by  the  census  of 
1860,  Virginia  raised  123,968,312  pounds, 
and  Kentucky  108,126,840  pounds,  making, 
together,  more  than  half  of  all  that  was  raised 
in  the  United  States.  But  for  some  years 
past  the  use  of  guano  has  become  more  ex- 
tensive than  it  was  previously,  and  the  yield 
of  this  ravenous  crop  on  lands  said  to  have  be- 
come exhausted  from  long-continued  culture, 
has  been  greatly  enlarged  in  consequence. 
Its  cultivation  has,  also,  been  extending  north- 
ward, and  the  produce  of  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  in  1 860,  was  over  nine  million 
pounds.  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Mis- 
souri, Maryland,  and  Ohio  were  the  other  in*- 
portant  tobacco  states,  in  1860  producing 
165  million  of  pounds. 

Tobacco  is  usually  called  an  exhausting 
crop.  This  depends  very  much  upon  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  manure  used.  If  the 
mineral  constituents  taken  from  the  soil,  and 
represented  in  the  ash  of  the  plant,  are  sup- 
plied by  judicious  cultivation,  there  is  little 
difiiculty  in  cultivating  and  producing  laive 
crops,  and  it  is  a  common  remark  of  the 
best  farmers  along  the  Connecticut  river,  that 
wheat  or  any  other  crop  will  follow  tobacco, 
even  better  than  most  other  crops,  for  the 
reason  that  the  high  manuring  for  tobacco 
keeps  the  land  in  good  heart.  But  the 
planters  in  Virginia  cultivated  it  for  many 
years  in  succession  on  the  same  lands,  with- 
out supplying  a  sufficiency  of  manure.  The 
land,  of  course,  must  feel  the  loss  in  time, 
and  the  yield,  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
guano,  had  dwindled  down  in  many  locali- 
ties so  as  not  to  pay  the  producer.  Eveir 
ton  of  tobacco,  perfectly  dried,  carries  off 
some  three  or  four  hundred  weight  of  these 
most  important  mineral  substances,  and  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  farmer  to  supply 
them  liberally,  if  he  expects  a  liberal  reward 
in  an  abundant  harvest 
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The  geographical  distribution  of  the 
product^  the  amount  of  which  has  already 
been  stated,  was  nearly  as  follows:  The 
south  raised  242,077,957  pounds,  valued  at 
♦36,311,693.  The  west  raised  178,768,- 
787  pounds,  valued  at  $25,952,718  The 
north  raised  18,362,098  pounds  valued  at 
•2,754,314. 

In  this  connection,  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  no  small  interest  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  number  of  hands  the  cultivation,  curing, 
.and  the  various  processes  of  manufacture 
give  employment  to.  It  is,  unquestionably, 
very  large  in  this  country,  but  the  census 
does  not  appear  to  state  it.  In  the  city  of 
Hamburg  (Germany)  alone,  this  manufac- 
ture gives  employment  to  upward  of  10,- 
000  persons,  and  it  supplies  150,000,000 
cigars  a  year,  with  a  value  of  $2,000,000 
— a  matter  of  no  small  importance.  Ham- 
burg imports  from  Havana  and  Manilla 
about  18,000,000  cigars  a  year;  and, 
with  its  own  production,  the  aggregate 
number  is  168,000,000  cigars.  153,000,- 
000  of  these  are  exported,  and  the  re- 
mainder, or  15,000,000,  are  consumed  in 
that  city ;  giving  40,000  as  the  daily  con- 
samption,  in  a  population  of  45,000  male 
adults.  The  consumption  of  tobacco  in 
England  in  1821,  with  a  population  of  21,- 
282,960,  was  no  less  than  15,598,152  pounds, 
or  12  ounces  per  head  of  the  entire  popular 
tion.  In  1831,  with  a  population  of  24,- 
410,439,  the  consumption  reached  19,533,- 
841  pounds,  or  13  ounces  per  head.  In 
1841,  with  a  population  of  27,019,672,  the 
consumption  was  22,309,360  pounds,  or  13i 
ounces  per  head.  And  in  1851,  popula- 
tion 2 7,452,692, the  consumption  of  tobacco 
was  28,062,841  pounds,  or  17  ounces  per 
head,  showing  a  steady  increase.  In  France 
the  consumption  amounts  to  18i  ounces  per 
head,  i^^^ly  half  of  which  is  in  the  form 
of  snufif.  The  consumption  of  Denmark,  in 
1848,  amounted  to  70  ounces  per  head,  or 
4i  pounds.  In  Belgium,  it  averages  at  the 
preaent  time  about  73i  ounces  per  head. 
The  average  consumption  of  tobacco  by  the 
whole  human  race  of  1,250,000,000,  is  70 
ounces  a  head,  the  quantity  consumed  being 
2,734,375  tons,  or  5,468,750,000  pounds. 
^  The  annual  production  of  tobacco  weighs 
as  much,"  says  a  popular  writer  on  this  sub- 
ject, '^as  the  wheat  consumed  by  ten  mil- 
bona  of  Englishmen ;  and  its  money  value 
is  as  great  as  that  of  aUthe  wheat  consumed 
in  Oreat  Britain." 


But  as  it  is  estimated  that  the  earth  ia 
capable  of  supporting  a  thousand  times 
more  people  than  at  present  exist,  the  large 
consumption  of  this  plant  need  not  alarm 
those  who  eschew  it,  especially  as  the  con- 
sumption of  tea  and  coffee,  thought  by  some 
to  be  equally  deleterious,  is  even  greater  and 
more  universal 

That  the  lands  of  Yiiginia  should  hare 
become  impoverished  from  long-continued 
cropping,  without  a  supply  of  manure,  is  not 
a  matter  of  surprise,  when  we  consider  the 
length  of  time  in  which  that  process  was 
going  on,  and  that,  instead  of  consmning 
the  product  on  the  ground,  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, it  was  mostly  exported  for  con- 
sumption to  foreign  countries ;  but  it  is  not 
the  hict  that  the  soils,  now  said  to  be  im- 
poverished, were  ever  so  rich  as  the  prairies 
and  river  bottoms  of  many  sections  of  the 
west,  with  which  they  are  so  often  compared* 
Still,  the  tendency  of  fieirming  in  a  sparse 
population  is  to  deterioration,  from  the  very 
fact  that  the  bulk  of  farm  produce  must  be 
sent  off  the  farm  in  exchange  for  other  com^ 
modities.  The  most  profitable  farming,  in 
the  long  run,  is  that  which  combines  various 
kinds  of  produce,  a  considerable  proper^ 
tion  of  which  must  of  necessity  be  con- 
sumed on  the  fEurm  itself^  or  at  least  near 
home.  Where  the  population  is  sparse, 
and  there  is  no  demand  at  home  for  farm 
produce,  the  farmer  is  compelled  to  raise 
such  articles  as  will  bear  distant  transporta- 
tion, and  follow  this  course  year  after  year. 
He  cannot,  if  he  would,  grow  the  articles 
which  would  be  the  least  exhausting  to  his 
land.  The  Virginia  tobacco  planter  of  the 
last  century  and  the  early  part  of  the 
present,  had  no  means  of  restoring  the  fer- 
tility of  his  soils  by  supplying  the  vast 
amount  of  mineral  constituents  which  the 
constant  cropping  and  removal  by  transpor- 
tation took  away  from  his  farm.  He  could 
not,  or  would  not  keep  much  stock  to  sup- 
ply sufficient  manure ;  and  if  he  kept  stock, 
the  winters  were  mild,  and  they  were  never 
housed  and  so  managed  as  to  produce  much 
manure.  Cattle  allowed  constantly  to  run 
at  large,  and  browse  in  the  woods  summer 
and  winter,  would  do  little  to  prevent  the 
deterioration  of  the  soil  It  would  have 
been  better  for  the  land  if  the  planter  had 
been  obliged  to  cultivate  and  cut  grasses 
for  winter  fodder,  and  then  keep  up  his 
stock  to  consume  it  The  Belgian  proverb 
is  everywhere  true :  "  No  grass,  no  cattle ; 
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no  cattle,  no  manure ;  no  manure,  no  crops." 
The  worst  effect  of  a  system  of  exchange 
of  agricultural  products  with  other  nations, 
hj  which  we  receive  their  manufactured 
goods,  which  possess  great  value  in  propor- 
tion to  their  bulk  and  the  raw  material  con- 
sumed in  them,  is  that  we  send  off  annually  to 
them  thousands  of  tons  of  the  highest  fer- 
tilizing elements,  which  nature  requires 
should  be  again  returned  to  the  land  in  the 
form  of  manure.  But  we  are  sending  off 
$35,000,000  worth  of  breadstuffs,  and  other 
products,  like  tobacco,  in  addition,  which  in 
themselves  must  of  necessity  draw  largely 
upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  while  we  do 
not  pretend  to  make  an  adequate  return  of 
fertilizing  substances  to  it. 

Other  nations,  like  England,  for  instance, 
importing  thirty  millions  worth  of  bread- 
stuffs,  have  the  benefit  of  their  consump- 
tion, in  addition  to  which  they  are  constantly 
importing  manures  of  every  description. 
While  we  are  constantly,  and  without  stint, 
shipping  off  a  continual  stream  of  the  most 
valuable  manures  concentrated  in  the  form  of 
our  cotton,  our  tobacco,  our  wheat,  and  In- 
dian com,  they,  with  ceaseless  care,  are  hus- 
banding the  fertility  which  these  naturally 
carry  along  with  them,  and  adding  vast 
quantities  of  guano,  bones,  phosphates,  etc. 
They  reap  the  harvest  in  soils  crowing  richer 
and  richer.  We  may  make  individual  profits, 
which  go,  for  the  most  part,  into  the  hands 
of  middle  men,  and  leave  our  farms  to  reap 
the  shadow. 

The  inevitable  tendency  of  exchanging  the 
produce  of  the  soil  for  manufactured  articles 
has  always  been,  and  always  will  be,  to  im- 
poverish the  nation  that  does  it.  Unless  there 
IS  care  and  forethought  enough  to  import  an 
amount  of  fertilizing  substances  equal  to 
what  we  send  away ;  and  this  cannot  be. 
The  farmer  himself  does  not  want  it  so.  If 
he  sends  wheat  enough  to  half  feed  a  foreign 
mechanic  or  operative  in  the  city  of  Sheffield 
or  Manchester,  he  would  infinitely  rather 
sell  him  enough  to  feed  him  in  full  nearer 
home ;  and  it  would  bo  better  for  him  and 
for  the  nation  to  have  it  so. 

CULTURE  OF  HOPS. 

Of  the  crops  which  still  remain  to  bo  men- 
tioned, and  which  help  make  up  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  products  of  American  agricul- 
ture, that  of  the  hop  forms  no  unimportant 
item,  since,  besides  the  quantity  required  for 
export,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  not  very  large. 


it  enters  more  or  less  into  tho  consumption 
of  almost  every  family  in  the  country. 

This  plant,  like  many  others,  dates  its  in- 
troduction to  this  country  almost  back  to  its 
first  settlement ;  for  we  read  in  the  records 
of  the  colony  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  that 
"  hop  rootes"  were  ordered  by  the  governor 
and  company  as  early  as  1628  or  1629,  and 
though  it  was  for  many  years  cultivated  only 
on  a  vety  limited  scale  for  family  consump- 
tion, yet  no  doubt  it  has  continued  as  one  of 
the  cultivated  plants  of  the  country  from* 
that  day  to  this.  It  was  introduced  and  cul- 
tivated by  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  York 
as  early  as  1646,  and  it  is  known  to  have 
been  brought  into  Virginia  previous  to  1648. 
In  1657  its  culture  was  encouraged  by  legis- 
lative enactments. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  pr^ent  century, 
the  amount  cultivated  in  New  England  was 
extremely  limited.  Thirty  thousand  pounds, 
perhaps,  comprised  the  entire  crop  of  that 
section,  increasing  some  years  to  fifty  thou- 
sand. The  mode  of  picking  and  drying  was 
objectionable  and  de^ctive.  The  hops  were 
picked  in  clusters,  with  the  stems  and  leaves 
often  thrown  in  ;  while  the  drying  was  uni- 
versally done  with  wood,  and  when  taken 
from  the  kiln  they  were  "  brown  as  a  leg  of 
bacon  and  about  as  much  smoked." 

The  first  use  of  charcoal  for  drjring  hops 
in  this  country  was  probably  in  1791,  when 
it  was  tried,  only  on  a  very  limited  scale,  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  Scotch  brewer,  and  pro- 
duced the  most  beautiful  kiln  of  hops  that 
had  ever  been  dried  in  America.  It  was 
owing  to  this  improvement  in  the  picking 
and  drying  that  the  demand  for  the  article 
rapidly  increased,  soon  doubled  and  tripled, 
and  slips  or  cuttings  to  form  new  plantations 
soon  rose  to  exorbitant  prices.  It  had  been 
the  universal  custom,  previous  to  that  time, 
to  pack- the  hops  in  round  bags,  without  any 
uniformity  in  length  or  size,  and  they  were 
trodden  down  with  the  feet  in  a  rude  man- 
ner. The  consequence  was  that  the  tops 
were  bruised  and  broken,  causing  great  loss 
in  the  strength  and  value  of  the  hops  by 
evaporation  of  the  essential  juices  of  the 
plant,  its  most  valuable  properties,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  impossibility  of  packing  closely 
for  transportation.  The  use  of  square  bales 
was  introduced  in  1797,  or  the  year  sfter, 
and  the  use  of  screws  in  packing  was  then 
commenced.  The  superiority  of  this  mode 
soon  became  so  apparent,  that  it  was  gener- 
ally adopted  not  long  after.     Previous  to  this 
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time,  also,  di£Sculties  not  unfreqaently  arose 
between  merchants,  from  the  tact  that  old 
and  refuse  hops  were  found  mixed  in  with 
the  good  ones,  while  no  proper  distinction 
was  made  between  the  different  grades  or 
qualities.  Vexatious  lawsuits  sometimes  re- 
sulted from  these  circumstances,  and  the 
price  of  good  hops  was  naturally  lower  than 
it  otherwise  would  have  been.  The  legisla* 
ture  of  Massachusetts,  to  remedy  these  evils 
so  £Eir  as  they  existed  in  that  section  of  the 
country,  created  the  office  of  inspector- 
general  of  hops  in  the  year  1806.  It  was 
the  first  movement  of  the  kind  in  the  coun- 
try, and,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  the  first 
of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

But  there  were  no  precedents  for  classify- 
ing hops,  and  some  system  was  to  be  adopt- 
ed. Some  hop  dealers  and  many  hop  grow- 
ers were  opposed  to  a  high  standard  of  in- 
spection. Many  difficulties  of  a  personal 
nature  had  to  be  encountered ;  but,  owing  to 
the  conscientious  use  of  the  "  first-sort" 
brand,  the  hops  raised  in  that  part  of  the 
country  soon  became  noted  as  the  best  by 
far  in  the  United  States.  By  adopting  a 
high  standard  of  inspection,  the  growers 
were  soon  brought  to  improve  their  hops,  in 
order  to  bring  them  up  to  the  "  first  sort," 
and  this  becoming  known  in  Europe,  those 
who  sent  orders  from  there  required  hops  of 
Massachusetts  inspection,  which  consequently 
brought  a  cent  or  two  on  a  pound  more  than 
those  of  any  other  state.  Tlie  price  of  hops  va- 
ries with  the  English  demand,  which  depends 
entirely  on  the  crop  there.  This  has  led  to  a 
remarkable  fluctuation  i  n  prices.  The  average 
prices  per  pound  for  20  years — 1849-69  — 
were,  in  gold,  41  cents,  32,  28,  34,  20,  7, 
8,  7,  13,  16,  19,  25,  20,  17,  22,  22,  42, 
45,  45,  15  cents.  The  export  of  hops  have 
been  equally  irregular.  In  1850,  1,275,455 
pounds  were  exported;  in  1851,  110,360; 
in  1854,  260,026;  in  1855,  4,021,816,  in 
1880, 273,257 ;  in  1861,  8,835,837  ;  in  1863. 
8.864,081;  in  1864,  6,851,165;  in  1866, 
3,662,734;  in  1867,  1,001,603;  in  1868, 
632,038.  The  value  of  the  export  of  1863, 
the  largest  ever  made,  was  $1,733,266.  In 
1840  the  entire  hop  crop  was  1,238,602 
pounds;  in  1850,  3,497,029  pounds,  of  which 
2,536,299  pounds  were  raised  in  New  York, 
and  705,912  pounds  in  the  New  England 
hop  district  which  comprised  parts  of  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  Massar 
chusctts,  leaving  but  263,000  pounds  for  the 
rest  of  the  country.    In  1^60,  the  produc- 


tion had  risen  to  10,991,996  pounds,  of 
which  9,671,931  poapds  were  grown  in  New 
York,  mostly  in  six  central  counties,  and 
983,396  pounds  in  the  New  England  district, 
leaving  onlv  336,670  pounds  for  the  other 
states,  of  which,  Wisconsin  had  135,587  lbs. 
In  1862,  the  crop  exceeded  16  million  pounds, 
and  1863,  was  about  18,000,000  pounds. 
Since  then  the  blight  and  aphis  or  hop-louse 
have  reduced  it.  In  1 866-67  and  '68  the  Wis- 
consin hop-growers  sent  large  quantities  to 
market.  The  entire  failure  of  the  English 
crop  is  the  only  thing  which  would  make  a 
crop  of  twenty  million  pounds  profitable.  . 

OTTLTURB   OF  FLAX   AND   HXMP. 

Like  most  of  the  crops  already  mentioned, 
both  flax  and  hemp  were  introduced  into  the 
colonies  ve^  soon  after  the  settlement  of  th« 
country.  Flax  was  taken  to  Holland  from 
the  Dutch  settlement  of  Manhattan  Island, 
or  New  York,  as  early  as  1626.  The  gov- 
ernor and  company  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay,  in  New  England,  also  ordered  both 
flax  and  hemp  seed  in  1628,  if  not,  indeed, 
as  was  probably  the  case,  at  an  earlier  date. 
Hemp  was  very  soon  abandoned,  as  the  land 
was  not  found  strong  enough  for  it. 

Hemp  and  flax  were  raised  in  Yireinia 
prior  to  the  year  1648,  as  we  read  of  their  be- 
ing woven  and  spun  there;  and  bounties 
were  offered  for  the  culture  of  hemp  in  1661, 
and  of  flax  in  1667 ;  but  the  culture  fell  oflf 
as  soon  as  the  bounties  were  discontinued. 

But  flax  was  pretty  generally  cultivated  in 
small  quantities  for  home  consumption,  in 
most  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  not  only 
nosed,  but  manu&ctured  at  home,  and  form- 
ed a  most  important  article  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  tlie  days  of  homespun.  In  1 746, 
some  Irish  emigrants  arrived  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  established  an  improved  mode  of 
manufiEu^turing  linen  and  other  '^  spinning- 
work,"  and  they  met  with  some  success. 
Manufiactories  were  established  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  for  making  sail-cloth,  as  early  as 
1790. 

In  1761  no  less  than  14,000  pounds  of 
hemp  were  exported  from  New  Jersey,  and 
the  next  year,  1762,  the  amount  of  flax- 
seed exported  from  Philadelphia  was  70,- 
000  bushels.  This  amount  rose,  in  1767, 
to  84,668  bushels;  and  in  1771  to  110,- 
412  bushels.  New  York  exported  12,628 
hogsheads  of  this  seed  in  the  year  1766. 
The  total  amount  exported  from  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  in  1770  was  312,612  bushels. 
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In  1791  the  United  States  exported  292,- 
460  bushels  of  flax-seed;  in  1800  the  ex- 
port was  289,684  bushels,  and  240,579  bush- 
els in  1810.  The  culture  of  these  crops 
grew  up  more  rapidly  at  the  west,  and  ex- 
tensive factories  were  established  for  the 
manufacture  of  cordage,  bagging,  etc.,  in 
Louisville,  Lexington,  Frankfort,  and  other 
places  in  Kentucky,  as  early  as  1810. 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  about  97,- 
251  tons  of  flax  and  hemp  were  raised.  In 
1860  the  two  products  were  returned  separa- 
tely as  34,871  tons  of  hemp,  7,709,676 
pounds  of  flax,  and  562,312  bushels  of  flax- 
seed. •  In  1860  the  production  of  hemp  had 
more  than  doubled,  73,493  tons  being  report- 
ed ;  but  flax  had  &Ilen  off  nearly  one  half,  only 
4,720,145  pounds  bein^  produced,  and  flax- 
seed had  remained  nearly  stationary,  566,867 
bushels  being  reported.  The  great  obstacle 
to  flax  culture  was  the  want  of  some  simple 
and  effective  machinery  for  scutching  and 
breaking  it  Early  in  the  war  the  demand 
for  flax-tow,  and  for  linseed  oil  and  cakes, 
and  the  invention  of  several  flax-brakes,  led 
to  a  great  increase  in  this  crop,  and  for  two 
or  three  years  the  production  of  flax  and  flax- 
tow  was  over  ten  million  pounds,  and  of 
flax-seed  over  2,500  million  bushels.  The 
flax-seed  has  remiuned  at  that  point,  but 
both  flax  and  hemp  have  gone  back,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  large  importations  of  lute. 
New  York  produces  nearly  one-third  of  the 
flax  grown  m  the  country.  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee  are  the  other  principal  flax  states. 

THE   OULTURS  OF   SILK. 

The  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  silk 
has  never  been  extensively  carried  on  in 
this  country,  though  introduced  at  a  very 
early  date — as  early,  in  fact,  as  the  first  set- 
tlement of  Yimnia.  James  I.  showed  a  de- 
sire to  favor  this  branch  of  industry,  equaled 
only  by  his  antipathy  to  the  growth  of  to- 
bacco. It  did  not  succeed  at  first,  however, 
and  in  1651  another  spasmodic  effort  was 
made  to  revive  it,  but  it  was  to  little  effect, 
and  it  never  prospered  there. 

Silk  culture  was  commenced  in  Louisiana 
by  the  Company  of  the  West,  in  1718.  It 
was  introduced  into  Georgia  in  1732.  A 
special  act  of  Parliament  was  required  to 
keep  up  the  interest  in  it,  in  1749,  exempt- 
ing the  producer  from  paying  duties,  etc. 

Connecticut  began  the  raising  of  silk  in 
1760,  and  in  1783  the  legislature  of  that 


state  passed  an  act,  granting  a  bounty  on 
mulberry  trees  and  the  production  of  silk. 

Even  under  the  encouragement  of  the  gov- 
ernment, all  the  raw  silk  Georgia  could  ex- 
port in  1750  was  118  pounds;  in  1765  it 
was  only  138  pounds;  in  1770,  290  pounds. 
The  census  of  1840  returned  the  amount  of 
silk  cocoons  at  61,552  pounds;  and  this 
quantity  had  fallen  off  in  1850  to  10,843 
pounds.  In  1860  only  11,944  pounds  of 
cocoons  were  reported ;  but  since  that  time 
California  as  well  as  some  of  the  southern 
states,  have  become  interested  in  silk-grow- 
ing. The  production  of  silk  cocoons  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1870  is  estimated  at  40  million 
cocoons,  or  about  35,000  pounds,  beside  silk 
worm's  eggs  of  the  value  of  nearly  8  million 
dollars. 

BBB   CULTURE. 

The  production  of  honey  and  the  man- 
agement of  bees  receives  comparatively  lit- 
tle attention  in  t)iis  country.  So  little,  in- 
deed, as  hardly  to  be  worthy  of  mention 
among  the  products  of  our  national  agricul- 
ture; and  yet  they  form  an  important  item 
in  the  domestic  economy  of  many  a  house- 
hold, and  ou^t  to  receive  all  the  attention 
they  deserve. 

The  amount  of  beeswax  and  honey  re- 
turned by  the  census  of  1850  was  14,853,- 
790  pounds.  In  1860,  1,322,787  pounds  of 
wax  and  23,366,357  pounds  of  honey  were 
produced,  an  increase  of  70  per  cent.  In 
1868  a  careful  inquiry  made  by  the  agricul- 
tural department  indicated  the  production  of 
about  44  million  pounds  of  honey,  worth  not 
less  than  11  million  dollars,  and  about 
2,200,000  pounds  of  wax,  worth  $660,000. 
Ohio  and  New  York  take  the  lead  and  North 
Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Georgia, 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri 
are  largely  engaged  in  bec-kceping. 

POULTRY   AND    EO08. 

The  value  of  the  poultry  kept  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  the  production  of  eggs,  con- 
stitutes a  much  larger  item  of  our  agiicul- 
tural  economy  than  is  generally  supposed. 
The  value  of  poultry,  according  to  the  census 
of  1840,  was  no  less  than  $12,176,170.  This 
sum,  great  as  it  appears,  has  been  increased 
to  over  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  The  city  of 
New  York  alone,  pays  about  four  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  for  eggs.  And  so  the  other 
lai^e  cities  require  a  supply  in  proportion. 

The  keeping  of  poultry,  therefore,  is  by 
no  means  an  insignificant  item  in  the  prod- 
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nets  of  oar  agriculture,  thoagH  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  censuses  of  1850  and 
1860  fisiled  to  take  cognizance  of  it 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  introduction  of 
foreign  varieties  of  fowls  effected  an  im- 
provement in  the  common  stock  of  the 
country.  The  number  of  fowls  was  increased, 
bat  the  product  of  eggs,  was  not,  materially. 

Within  the  deca&  1860-1870,  great  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  poultry  farmiuff  on 
a  large  scale.  The  fowls,  including  hens, 
turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  and  guinea  fowls,  are 
kept  in  large  numbers,  hatched  artificially, 
stimulated  to  lay  by  suitable  food,  and  fat- 
tened scientifically  for  market,  to  which  they 
are  sent  at  the  proper  season,  carefully 
packed.  Ohio  and  New  York  have  many  of 
these  chicken  Victories. 

THB   LUMBER  BUSIVS88. 

The  growth  and  preparation  of  lumber 
does  not,  perhaps,  come  strictly  within  the 
range  of  what  is  understood  by  agricultural 
products.  But  the  primary  operations  in- 
volved are  to  a  large  extent  undertaken  by 
farmers,  as  a  part  of  winter's  work,  and 
lumber  forms  no  unimportant  item  in  the 
clearing  up  and  the  preparation  of  land  for 
tillage.  It  is,  therefore,  proper  enough  to 
allude  to  it  in  connection  with  the  progress 
of  our  agriculture. 

Yolney  represented  the  surface  of  this 
country  as  one  vast  forest,  diversified,  oc- 
casionally, by  cultivated  intervals.  Since  his 
time  the  woodman^s  axe,  guided  by  a  ruth- 
less hand,  has  reversed  the  picture  to  some 
extent,  but  still  the  number  and  variety 
of  our  forest  trees  abundantly  testify  the 
bounty  of  nature. 

Originally,  indeed,  an  almost  unbroken 
forest  covered  a  large  proportion,  not  only 
of  this  country,  but  of  the  whole  continent. 
The  Indian  tribes  were  far  less  populous 
than  is  generally  supposed;  and  if  we  except 
the  prairie  lands  of  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, but  a  small  portion  of  the  sur&ce 
of  our  present  territory  was  destitute  of 
timber  trees. 

"  Then  all  this  youthAil  paradise  around, 

And  all  the  broad  and  boundless  mainland,  lay 
Cooled  by  the  interminable  wood,  that  firowned 
O^er  mount  and  vale^  where  never  summer  ray 
Glanced  till  the  strong  tornado  broke  its  way 
Through  the  gray  giants  of  the  ^Iran  wUd; 

Yet  many  a  sheltered  glade,  with  blossoms  gay, 
Beneath  the  showering  sky  and  sunshine  mild, 
Within  the  shaggy  arms  of  that  dark  forest 
smiled.*' 

6 


It  was  stated  by  Michaux  that  there  were 
in  the  United  States  one  hundred  and  forty 
species  of  forest  trees  which  attain  a  greater 
height  than  thirty  feet,  while  in  France 
there  were  only  eighteen  of  the  same  de- 
scription. An  English  traveller,  writing  of 
this  countiy,  says :  *'  I  was  never  tired  of 
the  forest  sceneiy  of  America,  although  I; 
passed  through  it  from  day  to  day.  The^ 
endless  diversity  of  foliage  always  prevents 
it  from  being  monotonous."  But  the  sur- 
passing beauty  which  the  forests  add  to  our 
natunn  scenery  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  solid  advantages  which  are  derived  from 
the  immense  variety,  as  well  as  the  quantity 
of  their  timber. 

The  forest  scenery  of  this  country  be- 
yond the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  firom 
them  to  the  Mississippi  river,  has  been 
invaded  to  a  less  extent  than  in  the  older 
settled  portions,  and  there  are  still  vast 
tracts  remaining  uncleared.  Trees  of  gigan- 
tic height  and  dimensions,  standing  m  the 
richest  mould,  which  has  been  accumulating 
for  ages,  and  surrounded  with  a  luxuriance 
of  vegetation  very  rarely  seen  in  the  eastern 
states,  cany  the  mind  back  to  a  period  long 
anterior  to  the  discovery  of  the  country, 
and  fill  the  beholder  with  awe  by  their 
grandeur. 

To  these  forests,  as  they  once  stood,  over 
a  laige  portion  of  the  country,  we  have  been  • 
indebted  for  much  of  our  growth  and  pros- 
perity as  a  nation  I  How  much  do  we  not 
owe  to  one  species  of  these  majestic  trees^- 
the  white  pine?  Michaux  observed  that 
throughout  the  northern  states,  except  in 
the  large  capitcds,  seven-tenths  of  the  houses 
are  of  wooa,  of  which  seven-tenths,  three* 
quarters  are  of  white  pine.  He  might  have 
said  nine-tenths  were  built  of  wood,  and 
come  within  the  truth,  though  at  the  time 
he  visited  this  country,  fifty  years  ago,  many 
houses  had  been  constructed,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, of  hard  wood. 

llie  new  settlers  had  to  enter  and  fell  the 
forests,  and  burn  and  clear  their  lands  as  a 
preliminary  preparation,  and  thousands  of 
acres  were  thus  brought  under  culture,  the 
timber  being  of  too  utUe  value  to  pay  for 
saving.  It  was  in  vain  that  statutes  were 
passed  a  hundred  years  ago  and  more,  to 
prevent  the  cutting  of  trees  suitable  for  ship 
timber.  Private  rights  could  not  be  invaded 
in  the  colonies,  and  down  the  forests  came. 
The  value  of  the  forests  for  timber  during 
the  time  of  limited  and  scattered  populatioii 
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was  bat  little,  and  it  could  not  be  tcaoBport- 
ed  to  great  distances. 

The  lamber  business,  therefore,  did  not 
grow  np  to  any  great  magnitude  and  im- 
portance till  a  comparatiyely  recent  period 
in  any  part  of  the  country.  Not,  in  fact, 
till  the  great  centres  of  population  began  to 
&el  new  life  from  our  growing  commerce, 
oieating  a  more  extensive  demand  for  build- 
ing purposes,  and  for  ship-building.  When 
this  period  arrived,  after  the  war  of  1812 
and  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  lumber 
business  began  to  extend  itself  into  Maine 
and  other  regions  then  comparatively  un- 
settled, especially  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
streams  giving  easy  access  to  the  sea-board 
or  to  lake  navigation.  The  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding will  be  more  clearly  understood 
tana  the  following  description  of  the  de- 
tails of  operations,  prepared  by  a  gentleman 
residing  in  the  lumber  regions  of  Maine. 
Hie  logging  camp  is  very  much  the  same  in 
all  the  more  northern  sections  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  timber  regions  of  the  St. 
Johns  to  the  pineries  of  Wisconsin,  and  a 
detail  of  the  winter  operations  of  one  will 
apply,  with  slight  modification,  to  them  all 
Xmay  remark,  in  passing,  that  I  have  my- 
self lived  some  winters  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  extensive  logging  operations  in 
Maine,  and,  in  fact,  been  engaged  in  them 
•to  some  extent,  and  am  famil^  with  them. 

When  a  lumberer  has  concluded  to  log 
on  a  particular  tract,  the  first  step  is  to  go 
with  a  part  of  his  hands  and  select  suitable 
situations  for  building  his  camps.  In  mak- 
ing this  selection,  his  object  is  to  be  near 
as  possible  to  the  best  clumps  of  timber  he 
intends  to  haul,  and  to  the  streams  into 
which  he  intends  to  haul  it.  Ue  then  pro- 
ceeds to  build  his  camps  and  to  cut  out  and 
clear  out  his  principal  roads  The  camps 
are  built  of  logs,  being  a  kind  of  loc-houses. 
They  are  made  about  three  feet  high  on  one 
side,  and  eight  or  nine  on  the  other,  with 
a  roof  slantinff  one  way.  The  roof  is  made 
of  shingles  sput  out  of  green  wood  and  laid 
upon  rafters.  The  door  is  made  of  such 
boards  as  can  be  manufactured  out  of  a  log 
with  an  axe.  Against  the  tallest  side  of  the 
camp  is  built  the  chimne  v — ^the  back  being 
formed  by  the  wall  of  the  camp,  and  the 
sides  made  of  green  logs^  piled  up  for  jams, 
about  eight  feet  apart  The  chimney  seldom 
rises  above  the  roof  of  the  camp ;  though 
some  who  are  nice  in  their  architeetaral 


notions  sometimes  carry  it  up  two  or  three 
feet  higher.  It  is  obvious  nrom  the  con- 
struction that  nothing  but  the  greenness  of 
the  timber  prevents  the  camp  from  being 
burned  up  immediately ;  yet  the  great  fires 
that  are  kept  up  make  but  little  impression 
in  the  course  of  the  winter  upon  the  back 
or  sides  of  the  chimney.  A  case,  however, 
happened  within  a  year  or  two,  where  a 
camp  took  fire  in  the  night  and  was  c(m- 
sumed,  and  the  lumberers  in  it  burned  to 
death.  Probably  the  shingle  roof  had  bo* 
come  dry,  in  which  case  a  spark  would 
kindle  it,  and  the  flames  would  spread  over 
it  in  a  moment  Parallel  to  the  lower  side 
of  the  building,  and  about  six  feet  from  it^ 
a  stick  of  timber  runs  on  the  ground  across 
the  camp.  The  space  between  this  and  the 
lower  wall  is  appropriated  to  the  bedding, 
the  stick  of  timber  serving  to  confine  it  in 
its  place.  The  bedding  consists  of  a  layer 
of  hemlock  boughs  spr^  upon  the  ground, 
and  covered  with  such  old  quilts  and  blank- 
ets as  the  tenants  can  bring  away  from 
their  homes.  The  men  camp  down  to- 
gether,  with  their  heads  to  the  wall  and 
their  feet  toward  the  fire.  Before  going  to 
bed  they  repleniBh  their  fire — ^some  two  oi 
more  of  them  being  employed  in  putting  on 
such  logs  as  with  l^eir  handspikes  they  can 
manage  to  pile  into  the  chimney.  A&  ihe 
walls  of  the  building  are  not  very  tiffht,  the 
cool  air  plays  freely  around  the  head  of  the 
sleeper,  making  a  diflference  of  temperature 
between  the  head  and  the  feet  not  altogether 
agreeable  to  one  unused  to  sleep  in  campe^ 
A  rough  bench  and  table  complete  the  furni- 
ture of  the  estabUshment  A  camp  very 
similar,  though  not  so  large  in  dimensions^ 
is  built  near  for  the  oxen ;  on  the  top  of 
this  the  hay  ia  piled  up,  civing  warmth 
while  it  is  convenient  for  teedmg. 

A  large  logging  concern  wUl  require  a 
number  of  camps,  which  will  be  distributed 
over  the  tracts,  so  as  best  to  accommodate 
the  timber.  One  camp  serves  generally  for 
one  or  two  teams.  A  team,  in  ordinary 
lo^ng  parlance,  expresses,  not  only  the  set 
of  tour  or  six  oxen  that  draw  the  logs,  but 
likewise  a  gang  of  men  employed  to  tend 
them.  It  takes  from  three  or  four  to  seven 
or  eight  men  to  keep  one  team  employed — 
one  man  beincr  employed  in  driving  the  cat- 
tle, and  the  oUiers  m  cutting  down  the  trees, 
shaping  them  into  logs,  barking  them,  and 
cutting  and  clearing  the  way  to  each  tree. 
The  number  of  hands  required  is  inversely 
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to  the  distance  the  logs  are  to  be  hauled; 
that  iBf  most  hands  are  required  when  the 
distance  is  shortest^  because  the  oxen,  re- 
taming  more  frequently,  require  their  loads 
to  be  prepared  more  expeditiously.    Having 
built  their  camps,  or  wnile  building  them, 
the  main  roads  are  to  be  cut  out.    These  run 
from  the  camps  to  the  landing  places,  or 
some  stream  of  sufficient  size  to  float  down 
the  logs  on  the  spring  freshet     Other  roads 
are  cut  to  other  clumps  of  timber.  They  are 
made  by  cutting  and  clearing  away  the  un- 
derbrush, and  such  trees  and  old  lo^  as  may 
be  in  the  way,  to  a  sufficient  widm  for  the 
team  of  oxen,  with  the  bob-sled  and  timber 
on  it,  to  pass  conveniently.    The  bob-sled  is 
made  to  carry  one  end  of  the  timber  only,  the 
other  drags  upon  the  ground,  and  the  bark 
is  chipped  off,  that  the  log  may  slip  along 
more    easily.     The  teams  proceed  to  the 
woods^  when  the  first  snows  come,  with  the 
hands  who  are  not  already  there,  and  the 
supplies.      The  supplies  consist  principally 
of  pork  and  flour  for  the  men,  and  Indian 
meal  for  the  oxen;   some  beans,  tea,  and 
molasses  are  added.     Formerly  hogsheads 
of  rum  were  considered  indispensable,  and  I 
have  before  me  a  bill  of  supplies  for  a  log- 
ging concern  of  three  teams  m  1827-28,  m 
which  I  find  one  hundred  and  eighty  gallons 
of  rum  charged ;   but  of  late  very  few  re- 
spectable lumberers  take   any  spirits  with 
taem,  and  the  logging  business  is  conse- 
quently carried  on  with  much  more  method, 
economy,  and  profit    The  pork  and  flour 
must  be  of  the  first  quality.     Lumberers  are 
seldom  content  to  take  any  of  an  inferior 
sort ;   and  even  now,  when  flour  is  twelve 
dollars  a  barrel,  they  are  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  coarser  breadstufis.     Hay  b  pro- 
cured as  near  to  the  camps  as  possible ;  but 
aa  most  of  the  timber  lands  are  remote  from 
settlements,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  haul 
it  a  considerable  distance;  and  as  it  must 
be  purchased  of  the  nearest  settlers,  they 
are   enabled   to   obtain  very  high   prices. 
From  twelve  to  twenty  dollars  per  ton  is 
usually  paid.     When  the  expeni^  of  haul- 
ing it  to  the  camp  is  added,  the  ^ole  cost 
is  frequently  as  high  as  thirty  dollars  a  ton, 
and  sometimes  much  higher.     Owners  of 
timber  landa  at  a  distance  from  settlements 
may  make  a  great  saving  bv  clearing  up  a 
piece  of  their  land,  and  raising  their  own 
nay.     Some  one  of  the  hands,  who  has  not 
so  much  efficiency  in  getting  timber  as  skill 
in  kneading  bread  and  fry^g  pork,  is  op- 


pointed  to  the  office  of  cook.    Salt  pork  and 
flour  bread  constitute  the  regular  routine  of 
the  meals,  varied  sometimes  with  salt  fish 
or  salt  beef.     Potatoes  are  used  when  they 
can  be  obtained.     Now  and  then,  perhaps, 
when  the  snow  is  deep,  they  catch  a. deer, 
and  live  on  venison.  The  men  are  employed 
through  the  day  in  cutting  the  timber  and 
driving  the  teams.     In  the  evening  some 
take  care  of  the  oxen ;  some  cut  wood  for 
the  fire;  then  they  amuse  themselves  with 
stories  and  singing,  or  in  other  ways,  until 
they  feel  inclined  to  turn  in  upon  the  uni- 
versal bed.  On  Sundays  the  employer  claims 
no  control  over  their  time,  beyond  the  tak- 
ing care  of  the  cattle,  the  fire,  and  the  cook- 
ing.   On  this  day  they  do  their  washing  and 
mending ;  some  employ  themselves,  besides, 
in  seeking  timber,  and   some    in  hunting 
partridges,  while  some  remain  in  the  camp 
and  read  the  Bible.     They  remain  in  the 
woods  from  the  commencement  of  sleddinff, 
some  time  in  December,  until  .some  time  m 
March,  in  the  course  of  which  month  their 
labors  are  usually  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
snow,  it  becoming  too  shallow  or  too  deep. 
If  there  are  heavy  thaws  the  snow  runs  off^ 
not  leaving  enough  to  make  good  hauling. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  gets  to  be  four 
or  five  feet  deep,  the  oxen  cannot  break 
through  it  to  make  the  path  which  it  is  nee-, 
essary  to  form  in  order  to  get  at  each  in- 
dividual tree.      The  men  and  teams  then 
leave  the  woods.     Sometimes  one   or  two 
remain  to  be  at  hand  when  the  streams  open. 
I  know  one  who  last  winter  staid  by  himself 
in  the  woods,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the 
nearest  habitation,  for  the  space  of  twenty- 
eight  days,  during  whi(^h  time  he  earned  $203 
by  getting  in  timber  with  his  axe  alone,  be- 
ing allowed  for  it  at  the  same  rate  per  thou- 
sand that  the  lumberers  were  in  getting  it  in 
with  their  teams.     He  found  some  becths  in 
the  banks  of  the  stream,  where  all  that  was 
necessary  was  to  fell  the  tree  so  that  it  should 
fall  directly  upon  the  water,  and  there  cut  it 
into  logs  to  be  ready  for  running.  When  the 
streams  are  opened,  and  there  is  sufficient 
freshet  to  fioat  the  timber,  another  gang, 
called  "river  drivers,"  takes  charge  of  it 
It  is  their  business  to  start  it  from  the  banks, 
and  follow  it  down  the  river,  clearing  off 
what   lodges    against  rocks,  pursuing   and 
bringing  back  the  sticks  that  run  wild  among 
the   bushes  and  trees  that  cover  the  low 
lands  adjoining  the  river,  and  breaking  up 
jams  that  form  in  narrow  or  shallow  places. 
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A  jam  is  caused  by  obstacles  in  the  river 
catching  some  of  the  sticks,  which  in  their 
torn  cateh  others  coming  down ;  and  so  the 
mass  increases  nntil  a  solid  dam  is  formed, 
which  entirely  stops  up  the  river,  and  pre- 
vents the  furtner  passage  of  any  logs.  These 
jams  are  most  frequently  formed  at  the  top 
of  some  Ml ;  and  it  is  often  a  service  that 
requires  much  skill  and  boldness,  and  is  at- 
tended with  much  danger,  to  break  them 
up.  The  persons  who  undertake  it  must 
ffo  on  the  mass  of  logs,  work  some  out  with 
Iheir  pick  poles,  cut  some  to  pieces^  attach 
ropes  to  others  to  be  hauled  out  by  the 
hands  on  shore,  and  they  must  be  on  the 
alert  to  watch  the  moment  of  the  starting  of 
die  timber,  and  exercise  all  their  activity  to 
get  clear  of  it  before  they  are  carried  off  in 
its  tumultuous  rush.  Some  weeks,  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  distance,  spent  in  this 
way,  bring  the  timber  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  saw-mills.  A  short  distance  from 
Oldtown,  on  the  Penobscot,  there  is  a  boom 
established,  extending  across  the  river,  for 
the  purpose  of  stopping  all  the  logs  that 
come  down.  It  is  made  by  a  floating  chain 
of  logs,  connected  by  iron  links,  and  sup- 

Krted  at  suitable  distances  by  solid  piers, 
ilt  in  the  river ;  without  this  it  would  be 
impossible  to  stop  a  large  part  of  the  logs, 
ana  they  would  be  carried  on  the  freshet 
down  the  river,  and  out  to  sea.  The  boom 
is  owned  by  an  individual,  who  derives  a 
la^  profit  from  the  boomage,  which  is 
thirty-five  cents  per  thousand  on  all  logs 
coming  into  it  The  boom  cost  the  present 
owner  about  $40,000.  He  has  offered  it 
for  sale  for  $45,000.  It  is  said  the  net  in- 
come from  it  some  years  is  $15,000.  Here 
all  the  logs  that  come  down  the  Penobscot 
are  collected  in  one  immense  mass,  covering 
many  acres,  where  is  intermingled  the  prop- 
erty of  all  the  owners  of  timber  lands  m  all 
the  broad  region  that  is  watered  by  the 
Penobscot  and  its  branches,  from  the  east 
line  of  Canada,  above  Moosehead  Lake,  on 
the  one  side,  to  the  west  line  of  New  Bruns- 
wick on  the  other.  Here  the  timber  remains 
till  the  logs  can  be  sorted  out  for  each  owner, 
rafted  together,  and  floated  to  the  mills  or 
other  places  below. 

Rafting  is  the  connecting  the  logs  togeth- 
er by  cordage,  which  is  secured  by  pins 
driven  into  each  log,  forming  them  into 
bauds,  like  the  ranks  of  a  regmaent.  This 
operation  is  performed  by  the  owner  of  the 
boom,    The  ownership  of  the  timl^r  is  as- 


certained by  the  nuurks  which  have  been 
chopped  into  each  log  before  it  left  the 
woods,  each  owner  having  a  mark,  or  combi- 
nation of  marks,  of  his  own.  When  the 
boom  is  full,  only  the  logs  lowest  down  can 
be  got  at ;  and  the  proprietors  of  other  logs 
must  wait  weeks,  sometimes  months,  before 
they  can  get  them  out,  to  their  ffreat  incon- 
venience and  damage.  After  the  logs  are 
rafted  and  out  of  the  boom,  a  great  part  of 
them  are  lodged  for  convenience  in  a  place 
called  Pen  Cove,  which  is  a  large  and  secure 
basin  in  the  river,  about  two  miles  below  the 
boom.  From  this  cove  they  can  be  taken 
out  as  they  are  wanted  for  the  mills  below. 
While  in  the  boom  and  at  other  places  on 
the  river,  they  are  liable  to  great  loss  from 
plunderers.  The  owners  or  drivers  of  logs 
will  frequently  smuggle  all  that  come  in  their 
way,  without  regard  to  marks.  The  owners 
or  conductors  of  some  of  the  mills  on  the 
river  are  said  to  be  not  above  encouraging 
and  practising  this  species  of  piracy.  In- 
deed, timber  in  all  its  stages  seems  to  be  a 
fair  object  for  plunderers,  from  the  petty 
pilferer  who  steals  into  the  woods,  fells  a 
tree,  cuts  it  into  shingles^  and  carries  it  out 
on  his  back,  to  the  comparatively  rich  owner 
of  thousands  of  dollars. 

When  the  logs  have  been  sawn  at  the 
mills,  there  is  another  rafting  of  the  boards, 
which  are  floated  down  the  river  to  Bangor, 
to  be  embarked  on  board  the  coasters  for 
Boston.  In  this  process  they  are  subject  to 
much  injury :  first,  by  the  mode  of  catch- 
ing them  as  they  come  from  the  mill  sluicesy 
the  rafters  making  use  of  a  picaroon,  or  pole, 
with  a  spike  in  the  end  of  it,  which  is  re- 
peatedly and  unmercifully  driven  into  the 
boards,  taking  out,  perhaps,  a  piece  at  each 
time;  secondly,  by  the  holes  made  by  the 
pins  driven  into  the  boards  in  rafting  ;  and, 
thirdly,  by  the  rocks,  and  rapids,  and  shal- 
lows m  the  river,  breaking  the  rafts  to  pieces 
and  splitting  up  the  boards  as  they  de- 
scend. These  inconveniences  will  be  partly 
remedied  by  the  railroad  now  in  operation, 
unless  other  inconveniences  in  the  use  of  it 
should  be  feund  to  overbalance  them.  The 
kinds  of  timber  brought  down  our  rivers  are 
pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  ash,  birch,  maple, 
cedar,  and  hackmatack.  Far  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  pine.  The  lumberers  make 
about  six  kinds  of  pine,  though  they  do  not 
agree  exactly  in  the'  classification,  or  in  the 
use  of  some  of  the  names.  The  most  com- 
mon division  is  into  pompkin-pine,  timber- 
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Turpentine,  roain,  tar.  and 
pitch,  era  largely  uaed  in  va- 
rious trades,  as  well  ai  for 
many  domestic  purposes.  One 
of  oar  artists  has  sent  us  a 
series  of  sketches  from  the 

Sine  refions,  and  a  friend, 
imtliar  with  the  processes 
of  inaoufacturinv  the  pro- 
ducts, has  furnished  ut  an 
account  of  them.  The  Lon|^ 
leaved  Pine  grows  from  the 
north-eastern  boundary  of 
North  Carolina,  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  to  Florida,  across 
tlmt  State  to  ibe  Gulf,  and 
thence  to  Liouisiana,  in  a  belt 
avera^ng  100  miles  in  width. 
The  manufacture  was  first 
commenced  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  that  State  still  sup- 
plies by  far  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  tlM  product.  The 
first  stM>  is  to  obtain  tJie 
Crude  Tur|ientiue.  This  is 
the  natural  juice  of  the  pine 
tree,  and  is  sometimes  called 
White  Turpentine,  and  Gum 
Turpentine.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  the  volatile  oil  known  as 
Spirits  of  Turpentine,  and  of 
Roain.  A  half-moon -shaped 
box  is  cut  in  the  tree,  as  near 
as  poasible  tu  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  The  shape  of 
this  ^*  box  "  will  be  seen  in 
figs.  2,  3.  and  4.  The  box 
cuttinc  commences  about  the 
1st  or  December,  and  con* 
tinoes  until  March— perhaps 
a  few  weeks  longer,  if  the 
spring  is  late.  A  hand  can 
cut  from   100  to  ISO  boxes 

Cr  day,  from  one  quart  to 
ir  a'  gallon  in  capacity. 
After  cutting,  the  boxes  iire 
"cornered  "  bjf  taking  out  a 
triancular  piece  at  each  end 
of  the  half-m3on.  This  is 
the  commencement  of  the 
regular  season,  and  the  boxes 
are  now  all  tasked  off  A 
'*task**  b  usually  10,000 
buses,  but  I  have  known 
hands  to  tend  18.000.  These 
must  be  cornered  once,  and 
"hacked"  about  six  times, 
from  the  first  of  spring  until 
into  November.  The  clipping 
(shown  in  fig.  3)  is  done  by 
tnsk-work,  too,  so  many  bar- 
rels or  b<nes  per  day  being  a 
task.  Two  dippers  generally 
attend  one  hacker.  Hacking 
is  the  making  a  groove-shs pea 
cot  on  each  si<w,  downward, 
to  the  centre  of  the  half- 
moon.  These  grooves  can  be 
seen  in  all  the  ouU.  The 
barrels  for  filling  are  placed 
at  intervals  through  tlie 
woods;  the  dipper  gathers 
bis  gum  in  a  rude  bucket, 
and  empties  it  into  the  bar- 
rels, which,  when  full,  are 
hauled  off.  A  frequent  mode 
of  hauling  is  seen  in  fig.  1 ; 
the  same  cut  shows  a  primi- 
tive but  cheap  mode  of  "  roll- 
ing'* tar  to  market.  Both 
articles  are  frequently  refled 
to  a  seaport  between  sticks 
of  hewn  timber. 

The  first  year's  t>peration 
produces  "virgin  dip,**  the 
second  **  yellow  dip,*'  the 
third  some  common  yellow 
dip  and  scrape ;  then  the  fur- 
ther product  of  the  trees  is 
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all  "  scrape.**  The  virgin  dip 
i«,  when  carefully  gathered,  a 
honey-like  gum,  of  whitiah 
opfiearance.  From  it  are 
produced  No.  1,  pale,  extra, 
and  window  fflan  roeins.  It 
yields  about  /gallons  of  spir- 
its and  not  quite  three-fcMiitfaa 
of  a  barrel  of  rosin  to  tlw  bar- 
rel (880  lbs.)  Yellow  dip 
yields  over  three-fourths  of 
rosin,  and  about  6  gallons  of 
spirits  tu  the  380  lbs.  of  gum. 
Bcrspe  yields  about  the  same. 
"Scrape**  is  the  gum  which 
gathers  on  the  fate  of  the  tree 
or  box  when  worked  up  three, 
four,  or  more  feet  It  is  a 
white,  cheesy-like  substance. 
The  operation  of  chipping 
the  box-fnce  and  jpsthering 
the  scrape  is  seen  lo  figs.  3 
and  4.  With  care  a  very  light 
rosin  can  be  made  from  it. 

The  operation  of  distilling 
tbe  gum  u  carried  on  in  cop- 
|ier  stills  of  a  capacity  from 
ten  barrels  up  to  sixty.  They 
are  bricked  up  at  tbe  sides, 
and  the  fire  strikes  directly 
on  tbe  bottom.  The  top  has 
a  large  hole  for  tbe  *'cap,** 
which  connects  with  the 
worm  for  condensing  the 
spirits,  and  a  small  hole 
through  which  the  "  stiller  ** 
examines  the  state  of  his 
charge,  and  leU  in  water  as 
it  may  be  needed.  The  rosin, 
being  a  residuum,  is  let  off  on 
one  side  into  vats,  from  which 
it  is  dipped  into  barrels  to 
cool.  The  rear  of  the  stilb 
and  the  rosin  vats  are  shown 
in  fig.  5.  A  task  of  10,000 
boxes  may  safely  be  calcu- 
lated to  yield  two  hundred 
and  fifty  barreh  of  virgin  or 
yellow  dip  in  a  season.  In 
trees  deadened  by  fire,  stumps 
of  trees  cut  down  when  the 
san  is  up,  and  old  boxed  trees 
left  standing,  a  |ieculiar  trans- 
formation of  the  wood  takes 
place;  oU  its  pores  become 
filled  with  pitcJiy  matter,  it 
increases  (rreatlv  in  weight, 
and  will  take  tire  almost  as 
readily  as  gun|)Owder.  This 
wood  is  the  source  of  tar. 
The  wood  is  split  into  billets 
3  or  4  feet  long,  and  about  3 
inches  in  diameter.  To  form 
a  tar  kiln  the  wood  it  piled 
concentrically,  each  layer 
projecting  over  the  lower  a 
little  until  a  desired  height  is 
readied,  this  encircled  with 
logs,  and  covered  with  clo^ 
as  shown  in  fig.  6.  A  kiln 
yields  fifty,  one  hundred,  6r 
more  barrels  of  tar,  aecordinff 
tu  iu  size.  Pitch  is  tar  boiled 
down  until  all  its  volatile 
matter  is  driven  off.  The 
manufacture  of  tar  is  chiefly 
carried  on  by  tbe  poor  whites 
and  negroes. 

Large  quantities  of  valu- 
able timber  are  produced 
from  the  pine  forests,  known 
at  the  North  as  Soutbem 
pine  lumber. 

The  engravincs  accompa- 
nying this  article  are  from 
sketches  drawn  from  life  bv 
our  special  artist.  Mr.  C.  C. 
Burr,  of  Wilmington,  N.C. 
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pine,  sapling,  bull-sapling,  Norway,  aid  yel- 
low, or  pitcb-pine.  The  pumpkin -pine  stands 
pre-eminent  in  tbe  estimation  of  tbe  lumber- 
ers, becaase  it  is  tbe  largest  tree,  and  makes 
fine,  large,  clear  boards.  They  are  soft, 
and  of  a  yellowish  cast.  The  timber-pipe 
and  saplings  are  the  most  common.  The 
former  is  generally  preferred,  as  being  larger 
and  more  likely  to  be  sound ;  yet  the  sap- 
lings are  said  to  make  the  narder  and 
more  darable  boards.  The  common  sapling 
grows  in  low  lands,  generally  very  thick,  but 
mucli  of  it  is  apt  to  be  rotten.  The  bull- 
sapling  is  larger  and  sounder,  grows  on  high 
land,  and  is  mixed  with  hard  wood.  Tne 
Norway  pine  is  a  much  barder  kind  of  tim- 
ber than  the  others.  It  is  seldom  sawn  into 
boards,  though  it  makes  excellent  floor- 
boards ;  but  it  is  generally  hewn  into  square 
timber. 

I  will  conclude  witb  some  remarks  upon 
the  different  modes  of  operating  made  use 
of  by  owners  of  timber.  There  are  three. 
One  is  for  the  owner  to  hire  his  men  by  the 
month,  procure  teams,  and  fiimish  them  with 
equipments  and  supplies.  A  second  is  to 
agree  with  some  one  or  more  individuals  to 
cut  and  haul  the  timber,  or  cut,  haul,  and 
run  it,  at  a  certain  price  per  thousand  feet- 
The  third  way  is  to  sell  the  stumpage  out 
right  r  that  is,  to  sell  the  timber  standing. 
l£e  first  mode  is  seldom  adopted,  unless  the 
owner  of  the  timber  lb  likewise  a  lumberer, 
and  intends  to  superintend  the  business  him- 
8el£  The  second  mode  is  very  common.  It 
is  considered  the  most  saving  to  the  owners, 
because  the  lumberer  has  no  inducement  to 
select  the  best  timber,  and  leave  all  that  is 
not  of  the  first  quality ;  to  cut  down  trees 
and  take,  and  leave  others  to  rot  that  are 
not  quite  so  good,  but  may  be  worth  haul- 
ing. Its  inconveniences  are,  that,  as  the 
object  of  the  lumberer  is  to  get  as  laige 
a  quantity  as  possible,  he  ti^U  take  trees 
that  are  not  worth  so  much  as  the  cost  of 
getting  them  to  market,  and  which,  besides 
being  of  little  value  themselves,  render  the 
whole  lot  less  saleable  by  the  bad  appearance 
they  give  it.  The  owner,  too,  is  subject  to 
all  the  losses  that  may  happen  in  running 
the  logs  down  the  river.  Very  frequently 
he  is  obliged  to  make  a  contract  to  have  the 
timber  cut  and  hauled  to  the  landing-places, 
and  another  to  have  it  run  down;  for  the 
river-drivers  are  a  distinct  class  from  the 
lumberers.  Most  of  them,  indeed,  are  lum- 
berers ;  yet  it  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  lum- 


berers that  are  rivei^drivers.  A  great  part 
of  the  lumberers  are  farmers,  who  must  be 
on  their  £Einns  at  the  season  of  driving,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  undertake  any  thing  but 
the  cutting  and  hauling.  They  are  paid  for 
the  number  of  thousand  feet  they  deposit  at 
the  landing-places ;  and  the  logs  being  sur- 
veyed, or  scaled,  as  they  are  hauled,  their 
object  is  to  get  as  many  thousand  feet  as 
possible  on  the  landing-places;  while  the 
river-drivers  may  be  very  careless  about  get- 
ting them  all  down,  and  the  owner  may  nev- 
er receive  the  whole  quantity  he  has  paid  for 
cutting  and  hauling.  In  operating  in  this 
mode,  the  owner  usually  furnishes  the  sup- 
plies, provisions,  etc,  and  the  lumberer  pro- 
cures the  teams  and  hires  the  men.  The 
owner,  commonly,  does  not  bind  himself  to 
pay  before  the  logs  go  to  market,  and  he 
frequently  makes  a  contract  for  his  supplies 
on  the  same  condition,  in  which  case  he  has 
to  pay  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  per 
cent  more  for  his  goods  than  he  would  deal- 
ing on  cash  or  common  credit  Sometimes, 
when  there  is  no  freshet^  the  logs  do  not  go 
down  until  the  second  year ;  and  then  the 
trader  and  lumberer  both  suffer  for  want  of 
their  pay. 

The  third  mode  is  by  fiir  the  simplest 
and  easiest  for  the  owner.  He  avoids  all 
trouble  of  furnishing  supplies,  of  watching 
the  timber  on  the  river,  and  of  looking  out 
for  a  market.  But  he  must  have  a  man  of 
some  capital  to  deal  with,  as  he  furnishes 
his  own  teams  and  supplies,  and  pays  the 
men,  receiving  very  heavy  advances.  The 
purchaser  of  it  has  no  interest  to  cut  the 
timber  savingly,  and  he  sometimes  makes 
dreadful  havoc  among  the  trees,  leaving  ft 
great  deal  of  valuable  stuff  on  the  ground  to 
rot  And  if  he  selects  only  the  best  trees  in 
a  berth,  much  of  the  timber  left  standing 
may  be  lost,  because  no  one  will  afterward 
want  to  go  into  that  berth  from  which  all 
the  best  trees  have  been  culled.  It  is  com- 
mon now  to  employ  a  man  to  pass  the  win- 
ter in  the  camps,  living  alternately  at  one  or 
another,  for  the  purpose  of  scaling  the  logs, 
keeping  a  correct  account  of  them,  and  see- 
ing that  the  timber  is  ctlt  according  to  the 
contract 

But,  after  all,  there  is  almost  always  found 
to  be  a  considerable  difference  between  tim- 
ber cut  by  the  thousand  and  that  which 
is  cut  on  stumpage.  Each  mode  has  its  troub- 
les ;  but  I  think  that  owners  at  a  distance 
will  manage  their  concerns  with  least  vexa^ 
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tion  by  selling  the  stnmpage,  provided  that 
they  hare  honest  men  to  deal  witL 

It  might  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  above  interesting  statement,  that  the  pri- 
mary object  in  the  settlement  of  Maine  was 
to  engage  in  the  lumber  business.  Agricul- 
ture was  originally  secondary  to  that  busi- 
ness, and  grew  up  of  necessity,  in  connection 
with  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  some 
parts  of  New  Hampshire.  Mason  and  Gorges 
procured  their  grant,  embracing  a  laige  tract 
above  Portsmouth,  Dover,  etc.,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  lumbering  and  the  manufacture  of 
potash.  It  was  common  in  Maine  for  a 
lumberman  to  work  at  farming  in  summer, 
and  cut  and  haul  lumber  in  the  winter. 

A  brief  description  of  lumbering  at  Green 
Bay,  in  the  northern  part  of  Wisconsin,  will 
be  interesting  in  this  connection. 

"  A  logffing  camp  in  the  winter,"  says  a 
resident  of  Green  ioay,  "  is  an  exhilarating 
scene.  The  great  trees  fftlling  here  and 
there,  with  a  thundering  sound;  the  fine, 
strong  teams  moving  off  to  the  river  with 
their  loads,  and  hurrying  back  with  empty 
sleds ;  the  songs  and  shouts  of  the  jolly,  red- 
shirted  lumbermen  ;  the  majestic  forest  sce- 
nery, standing  out  so  handsomely  in  the 
clear  air  of  northern  winter,  make  up  a  pan- 
orama that  is  worth  going  a  day's  journey 
to  see.  Finally,  the  snow  fades  out  before 
the  spring  sun.  It  goes  first  from  the  log- 
ging road,  because  there  it  has  been  most 
worn ;  and  then  the  lumbermen  make  ready 
for  the  'running,'  and  wait  impatiently  for 
the  breaking  up  of  the  stream  and  the 
coming  of  t£e  freshet  If  they  are  a  long 
way  up  the  stream,  this  is  a  matter  of  great 
anxiety,  for,  perhaps  the  rise  will  not  be 
BufiScient,  and  their  logs  will  lie  over  till 
another  year.  One  firm  on  the  Oconto  got 
logs  as  high  up  as  ninety  miles  from  5ie 
mouth.  If  the  water  is  high,  the  logs  come 
down  by  thousands  upon  thousands,  rushing, 
clogging  up,  breaking  away  a^ain,  piling 
upon  each  other,  and  requiring  me  constant 
efforts  of  the  drivers  to  keep  them  on  the  go. 
Sometimes,  when  an  obstruction  occurs,  a 
few  logs  form  a  *  jam,'  and  those  coming  after 
them,  with  terrific  force,  are  piled  up  in  rude 
masses,  till  one  not  familiar  with  it  would 
think  the  whole  enterprise  hopelessly  ended, 
for  there  seems  no  possibility  of  ever  extri- 
cating the  mass,  perhaps,  of  a  thousand  logs. 
But  a  single  man,  with  an  iron-shod  hand- 
spike, goes  upon  the  jam  careftdly,  looking 


with  a  practised  eye  here  and  there,  until  he 
dbcovers  one  log  which  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  problem.  Prying  cautiously,  he  loos- 
ens it,  and  then  makes  his  way  as  quick  as 
possible  to  the  shore  again.  The  confused 
mass  begins  to  settle,  the  head  logs  start ; 
and  then,  all  at  once,  down  stream  they  go 
once  more,  with  the  old  speed,  like  a  herd 
of  countless  buffaloes  stamping  along  the 
prairie.  The  logs  reach  the  mill  in  April  or 
May,  and  the  sawing  commences  on  the 
arrival  of  the  *  head  of  the  drive.'  " 

In  the  absence  of  accurate  statistics,  which 
ought  to  have  been  furnished  by  tlie  last 
census,  it  is  not  possible  to  ^ve  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  full  extent  of  the  lumber 
business  of  the  country ;  and  hence,  any 
information  on  the  subject  must  necessarily 
come  far  short  of  giving  an  adequate  idea  of 
its  vastness,  and  of  the  progress  which  the 
last  few  years  have  witnessed  in  its  develop 
ment.  But  we  know  that  the  export  of 
lumber  from  the  United  States  has  risen 
from  11,822,077  in  1821  to  $12,600,000  in 
1868;  we  know  that  during  the  four  years 
from  1857  to  1861  the  value  of  the  lumber 
exported  was  nearly  fifty-two  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  we  know  that  the  amount  of  lumber 
received  at  Chicago  alone  in  one  year  (1868) 
was  no  less  than  999,229,866  ^et,  besides 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  millions  of  laths. 
Chicago,  indeed,  as  a  lumber  market,  stands 
pre-eminent,  and  its  rise  and  progress  as  such 
is  little  less  remarkable  than  its  growth  as  a 
grain  market  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are 
loaded  for  several  miles  with  vast  piles  of 
lumber,  shipped  to  that  city  from  the  exten- 
sive pine  forests  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Canada ;  while  the  capital  invested  in  this 
trade  is  immense.  The  vessels  alone  which 
are  engaged  in  carrying  the  lumber  which 
finds  its  market  there,  did  not  cost  less  than 
four  millions  and  a  half;  and  the  number  of 
hands  employed  in  one  way  and  another  is 
not  less  than  forty  thousand. 

Here  are  .some  of  the  receipts  of  lumber 
in  that  city  :- 

Shiacla.  Uthi. 

12,148,600  6,665,700 

77,080,500  19,759,670 

130,463,000  79,660,000 

79,336,000  32,667,000 

131,226,000  23,880,000 

152,486,000  41,665,000 

133,360,000  63,805,000 

197,159,000  64,256,000 

392,286,250  123,219,600 

472,324,260  149,482,300 

660,877,000  145,337,000 


1847 
1852 
1857 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1868 


Lumbov-Feet. 

32,118,225 
147,816,232 
444,396,300 
249,308,000 
299,365,000 
393,074,882 
480,165,000 
658,214,476 
729,469,911 
873,526,956 
999,229,866 
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This,  it  most  be  borne  ia  mind,  is  the 
basiness,  in  this  particular  trade,  of  only  one 
city.  Many  other  cities  and  laige  towns 
might  be  named,  which,  for  extent  of  opera- 
tions, would  compare  favorably  with  it 

The  city  of  Boston  receives  from  the 
southern  states  lumber  to  the  value  of  2 
millions  of  dollars  a  year,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  immense  quantities  which  she  receives, 
also,  from  the  north  and  east,  and  from 
Nova  Scotia. 

In  what  has  been  said  above,  reference 
has  been  had  exclusively  to  the  procuring  of 
lumber  for  the  purposes  of  building.     The 
vast  amount  required  for  fuel  has  not  been 
considered,  but  if  that  could  be  taken  into 
account  it  would  form  an  item  of  amazing 
importance,  not  only  as  ministering  to  the 
comfort  of  millions  of  people,  but  in  a  com- 
mercial and  business  point  of  view.     There 
was  a  time,  and  that  quite  recently,  when 
serious  apprehensions  were  felt  on  account 
of  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  woodlands 
ol  New  England   and  the   older  northern 
states,  lest  they  should,  at  no  distant  day, 
fail  altogether  to  furnish  a  sufficient  supply. 
!nie  multiplication  of  railroads,  and  their 
great  consumption  of  wood,  had  raised  the 
prices  to  sucn  an  extent  that  the   farmer 
could  not  wait  for  his  young  woodlands  to 
pow,  and  thousands  of  acres  were  every 
vear  cut  off  to  meet  this  demand.     The  in- 
iroduction  of  coal  into  general  use  in  the 
cities  and  large  towns,  and  the  resort  to  it 
by  many  of  the  leading  lines  of  railway, 
has  now  relieved  us  from  much  cause  for  alarm, 
and  the  forests,  even  of  Massachusetts,  are 
now,  it  is  believed,  on  the  increase. 

To  this  is  to  be  added  an  increasing  taste 
for  the  cultivation  of  forest  trees,  which  in 
time  will  make  a  very  perceptible  improve- 
ment in  the  natural  scenery  of  the  country. 

l>ROOBESS   OF  AOBICULTURAL   LITBRATUBB. 

The  improvement  and  increase  of  the 
agricultural  literature  of  the  country  might 
very  properly  have  been  treated  of  in  the 
early  part  of  this  chapter,  as  among  the 
means  or  the  causes  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  the  development  of  our 
agricultural  wealth,  to  which  it  has  contrib- 
uted nearly  as  much,  perhaps,  as  the  agri- 
cultural societies  themselves.  I  have,  how- 
ever, preferred  to  reserve  it  for  this  position, 
for  the  reason  that  it  may  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  said  to  have  grown  out  of  a  de- 


mand for  information  incident  to  the  gen- 
eral spirit  of  inquiry  which  the  association 
of  effort  produced  in  the  public  mind,  and 
especially  since  it  has,  for  the  most  part, 
grown  up  within  the  last  twenty  years,  or 
long  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  many 
of  the  agricultural  societies. 

If  we  except  the  "  Essays  on  Field  Hus- 
bandry,*' by  the  Rev.  Jared  Eliot,  of  Connect- 
icut, prepared  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  and  the  valuable  papers  sub- 
mitted to  the  Massachusetts,  the  New  York|, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Societies, 
and  published  by  them  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  we  cannot  be  said 
to  have  had  any  agricultural  literature,  till 
within  the  memory  of  many  men  still  living. 
None,  in  fact,  till  within  l^e  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  The  "  Essays  on  Field  Husband- 
ry," considering  the  time  when  they  were 
written,  were  certainly  a  remarkable  contri- 
bution to  the  agricultural  literature  of  the 
country,  filled  with  the  most  judicious  ad- 
vice, and  worthy  of  republication,  both  as  a 
part  of  the  history  of  our  agriculture  and 
for  their  own  intrinsic  merits.  But,  as  al- 
ready remarked  on  a  former  page,  the  book 
was  far  in  advance  of  the  farming  commu- 
nity of  that  time,  and  it  is  not  prooable  that 
it  had  many  readers.  The  papers  published 
by  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture,  commenced  as  early  as  1790, 
were  among  the  most  valuable  that  have 
ever  appeared  in  this  country.  They  ai0 
embraced  in  a  series  of  ten  octavo  volumes, 
called  the  '^  Agricultural  Repository,"  and 
extend  over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  dis- 
cussiiig  many  questions  which  agricultural 
chemistiy  and  other  kindred  sciences  have 
since  definitively  settled  and  explained,  but 
containing  much  useful  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects  connected  with 
practical  agriculture.  The  agricultural  li- 
brary connected  with  my  office  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  extensive  in  the 
country,  but  I  regard  the  "Agricultural 
Repository"  as  among  the  most  valuable 
senes  in  it. 

The  farming  community  gradually  *' took 
to  reading."  The  American  Farmer  was 
commenced  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  1819, 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  strictly 
agricultural  periodical  started  in  the  conn- 
try.  It  was  sold  in  1829  for  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  which,  at  that  time,  was  a  very 
large  price  for  an  a^cultural  papen  It  has 
been  regularly  published  up  to  this  time^ 
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and  is  still  in  a  flonrisliing  condition,  ^rith  a 
good  circulation. 

The  Agricultural  Intelligencer  was  estab- 
lished in  Boston  in  1820,  bat  for  some  rea- 
gon  or  other,  probably  for  want  of  suflScient 
support,  was  discontinued,  and  the  New 
England  Farmer  was  began  in  1822  by 
Thomas  G.  Fessenden.  This  jonmal,  an 
eight  page  quarto,  was  continued  with  a 
▼aiying  fortune  till  1846,  when  it  died,  but 
another  of  the  same  name,  an  octavo  monthly 
.and  folio  weekly,  sprang  up,  and  is  still  in  the 
fall  tide  of  success.  The  New  York  Farmer 
was  established  soon  after  the  New  England 
Farmer,  and  wo?  continued  for  several  years 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Fleet,  then  sold  to  Mr.  D.  K. 
.Miner,  who  engaged  the  services  of  Mr. 
Henry  Colman  as  editor,  till  the  journal 
died,  and  is  no  more.  In  1831,  Mr.  Luther 
Tucker,  one  of  the  oldest  agricultural  editors 
of  the  country,  established  the  Genesee  Far- 
mer,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year  it  had  but  six  hundred  subscribers. 
But  Mr.  Tucker  persevered,  until,  in  1839, 
the  subscription  reached  19,000. 

In  the  meantime.  Judge  Bnel  had  estab- 
lished the  Oultivatory  at  Albany,  in  1833,  and 
at  his  death,  in  1839,  Mr.  Tucker  purchased 
that  journal  of  his  heirs,  and  removed  to 
Albany,  uniting  the  Genesee  Farmer  and 
the  Cultivator  which  is  still  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition,  having  exerted  a  long- 
continued  and  wide-spread  influence.  The 
'place  made  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer  from  Rochester  was  soon 
filled  by  the  New  Genesee  Farmer,  soon 
after  wmch  the  first  word  of  the  title  was 
dropped,  and  as  the  Genesee  Farmer,  was  pub- 
lished till  1867  when  it  was  united  with  the 
Agriculturist.  The  American  Agriculturist, 
established  about  the  year  1842,  was  con- 
tinued with  some  success  for  some  years,  till 
its  subscription  list  became  reduced  to  a  few 
hundreds,  when  it  passed  into  new  hands,  felt 
the  infusion  of  younger  blood,  and  in  less 
than  fifteen  years  the  subscription  has  risen 
to  180,000.  The  Farmers^  Oabtnet  was  pub- 
lished some  years  in  New  York  city,  under 
the  editorship  of  J.  S.  Skinner,  who  first 
established  the  American  Farmer,  at  Balti- 
more. Mr.  Skinner,  in*  1848,  started  the 
Plough,  Loom,  and  Anvil,  which  was  con- 
tinued till  about  1868.  The  Maine  Farmer 
was  established  about  the  year  1832,  and 
has  exerted  a  good  infiuence. 
.  Many  other  agricultural  journals  have 
been  started  withm  fifteen  or  twenty  years 


years,  and  have  received  a  generoua  patron- 
age from  the  farming  community,  among 
which  ought  to  be  mentioned  the  Hural 
New  Yorker,  with  a  very  wide  circulation ; 
the  Country  Gentleman,  published  in  con- 
nection with  the  Cultivator,  at  Albany ;  the 
Ohio  Farmer,  of  very  wide  influence  and 
large  circulation ;  the  Michigan  Farmer^  at 
Detroit;  the  Valley  Farmer,  at  St.  Louis; 
the  Wisconsin  Farmer,  at  Madison ;  the 
North- Western  Farmer,  at  Dubuoue;  the 
Southern  Planter,  at  Richmond ;  the  Calir 
fomia  Farmer,  at  Sacramento ;  the  Mome- 
stead,  at  Hartford,  Connecticut — all  exceed- 
ingly valuable  and  well  conducted  papers ; 
the  Working  Farmer,  in  New  York  city, 
and  many  others  with  which  I  am  less  famil- 
iar. There  are  in  the  northern  and  western 
states  more  than  sixty  journals,  weekly, 
semi-monthly,  and  monthly,  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  agriculture,  and  horticulture, 
and  the  aggregate  circulation  of  these  is  not 
less  than  600,000  copies.  There  are,  also, 
in  the  southern  states,  about  twenty  similar 
publications  devoted  to  agriculture,  whose 
aggrejrate  circulation  is  not  less  than  sixty- 
five  thousand  copies.  These  facts  are  ex- 
ceedingly important  with  reference  to  the 
present  condition  of  our  agriculture,  since 
they  indicate  a  wide-spread  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  intelligence  among  farmers,  which  must 
necessarily  have  an  important  influence  on 
the  future  development  of  this  great  in- 
terest. 

Besides  the  large  number  and  wide  circU' 
lation  of  the  journals  devoted  to  agriculture, 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  agricultural 
books,  and  many  of  the  standard  works 
published  in  Europe  have  been  republished 
in  this  country,  including  Stephens'  "  Book 
of  the  Farm,"  Thaer's  "  Principles  of  Agri- 
culture," Johnston's  "  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try," and  many  other  European  works  of 
established  reputation.  These  foreign  works 
were  soon  followed  by  American  treatises 
on  landscape  gardening,  fruits,  animals, 
draining,  dairy  torming,  and,  in  fact,  on  sub- 
jects covering  the  whole  ground  of  farm 
economy,  more  or  less  perfectly.  Many  of 
these  treatises  and  republications  have  had  a 
wide  circulation.  The  "Modem  Horse 
Doctor^'  has  sold  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  fifty  thousand  copies,  ^'Youatt  and 
Martin  on  Cattle,"  over  twenty  thousand, 
"Youatt  on  the  Horse"  over  sixty  thou- 
sand, and  many  others  in  a  similar  pro- 
portion. 
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In  addition  to  these  facilities  for  informa- 
tion, many  of  the  states  have  established 
township  and  district  libraries,  by  means  of 
which  the  choicest  works  on  all  subjects  are 
bronght  within  the  reach  of  all,  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich.  In  these  libraries  are  gen- 
erally included  a  fisdr  proportion  of  agricul- 
tural works. 

This  system  was  initiated  by  New  York 
in  1837,  by  making  an  appropriation  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  three 
years,  and  subseauent  annual  grants  of  over 
fifty  thousand  aollars.  Massachusetts  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  New  York  in  1839, 
and  more  recently  Michigan  passed  a  law 

S'ving  each  township  the  sum  of  fifty  dol- 
rs  annually  for  this  purpose.  Indiana 
adopted  the  same  policy  in  1854,  and  Ohio 
in  1 867,  the  former  appropriating  $300,000 
for  two  years,  and  the  fatter  180,000  an- 
nually. Illinois  and  other  western  states 
have  also  adopted  a  similar  course. 

These  measures  are  properiy  regarded  as 
well  calculated  to  difiuse  information,  and 
promote  not  only  agricultural  improvement, 
but  the  general  wetfare  of  the  community. 
To  this  should  be  added  the  &ct  that  most 
states  publish  annually  an  abstract  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  county  agricultural  so- 
cieties for  general  gratuitous  distribution. 
Many  of  the  states  produce  volumes  of  great 
value.  Ohio  distributes  from  twenty  to 
thirty  thousand  copies.  Massachusetts  pub- 
lishes ten  thousand  copies,  and  Maine  as 
many  more.  These  various  instrumentalities 
are  now  in  constant  activity,  and  are  exerting 
an  immense  influence. 

Allusion  should  also  be  made  to  the 
establishment,  in  some  of  the  states,  of  agri- 
cultural colleges,  where  special  attention  is 
to  be  given  to  the  various  sciences  which 
bear  directly  or  indirectly  upon  practical 

X' culture.  Michigan  was  the  first  to  lead 
in  this  direction;  a  liberal  endowment 
was  granted  by  the  state.  New  York,  Mary- 
land, and  other  states  soon  followed ;  but  the 
results  of  these  institutions  are  not  yet  at- 
tained, nor  can  they  at  present  be  fully 
appreciated,  since  time  only  can  prove  their 
value  and  their  efficiency. 

This  brief  survey  of  the  growth  of  the 
fecilities  for  information  upon  agricultural 
subjects  and  the  appliances  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  instruction  of  the  young  former, 
will  sufficiently  indicate  the  rapidity  of  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  this  par- 
ticcuar    direction  within  the   last    ten  or 


twenty  years,  and  justifv  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectation of  the  most  splendid  results  in  tho 
Tuture. 

It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  in  this 
connection,  that  there  has  been  a  most  de- 
cided progress  yrithin  the  last  twenty  years 
in  agricultural  chemistry  and  kindred  sci- 
ences. This  progress  has  been  made  not 
wholly  and  strictly  by  scientific  men  in  our 
own  country,  but  scientific  discoveries  in 
agriculture  are  the  property  of  the  intelli- 
gent farmer  every wnere,  and  those  made 
abroad  have  had  a  material  and  important 
infiuence  in  promoting  the  advancement  of 
practical  agriculture  among  us. 

The  labors  of  Arthur  Young  and  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  were  exceedingly  valuable, 
but  they  bear  the  same  relation  to  more  re- 
cent investigations  that  the  labors  of  the 
pioneer  in  the  western  forest  do  to  those  of 
the  sons  who  till  the  soil  and  reap  the  har- 
vests for  which  the  father  had  prepared  the 
way.  The  former  did  more  than  any  other 
man  to  stir  up  the  agricultural  mind  of  his 
country.  The  latter  was  the  first  to  give 
principles  to  practice,  and  he  announced  the 
new  philosophy  in  these  words :  "  Vegetables 
derive  their  component  principles — which 
are,  for  the  most  part,  hydrogen,  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen — eitner  from  the  at- 
mosphere by  which  they  are  surrounded,  or 
from  the  soil  in  which  they  grow.  The  proc- 
ess of  vegetation  appears  to  depend  upon 
the  perpetual  assimilation  of  variouii  substan^ 
ces  to  the  organs  of  the  plant,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exertion  of  their  living  and 
of  their  chemical  affinities." 

The  conversion  of  inorganic  bodies  into 
gases,  and  the  assimilation  of  gases  by  or- 
ganic structures,  formed  the  basis  for  a  new 
starting  point,  and  had  never  before  been  an- 
nounced. Carbonic  acid  had  been  discov- 
ered by  Black  in  1762.  Dr.  Rutherford 
called  attention  to  nitrogen  in  1772,  and 
Priestley  discovered  oxygen  in  1774,  and  ob- 
tained it  from  the  leaves  of  plants;  .and 
when  Davy  appeared  with  a  series  of  inves- 
tigations more  intimately  connected  with 
agriculture,  the  properties  of  air  and  water 
had  not  Ipng  been  known.  But  little  prog- 
ress had  been  made  in  vegetable  anatomy. 
Most  of  all  that  is  known  with  regard  to  the 
oi^ns  of  plants — their  mode  of  growth  by 
food  taken  from  the  air,  from  water,  from 
manure,  and  from  the  soil  by  transmuting 
processes  of  wonderful  delicacy — has  been 
I  discovered  within  the  last  fifty  years.     Since 
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Davy's  time,  the  processes  of  chemical  anal- 
jsis  have  been  vastly  improved,  and  abstract 
chemistry  itself  has  grown  op  to  a  science 
of  inestimable  importance,  which  it  had  not 
in  his  day.  The  accumulation  of  scientific 
fjActR  is  the  work  of  time,  and  it  was  not  till 
1840  that  Liebig  prepared  his  report  on  the 
progress  of  agriculture  for  the  British  Asso- 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and 
opened  a  new  world  of  thought  and  study, 
awakened  the  attention  of  practical  formers 
to  the  importance  of  applying  the  reaalts  of 
chemical  investigations,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, essentially  modified  the  practice  of 
all  civilized  countries. 

liebig  said,  in  his  "Organic  Chemistry,*'  that 
'*  to  manure  an  acre  of  land  with  forty  pounds 
of  bone  dust,  is  sufficient  to  supply  three 
crops  of  wheat,  clover,  potatoes,  turnips,  etc, 
wita  phosphates,  but  the  form  in  which  they 
are  restored  to  the  soil  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  matter  of  indifference.  For  the  more  finely 
the  bones  are  reduced  to  powder,  and  the 
more  intimately  they  are  mixed  with  the  soil, 
the  more  easily  they  are  assimilated.  The 
most  easy  and  practical  mode  of  effecting 
iheir  division  is  to  pour  over  the  bones,  in 
the  state  of  fine  powder,  half  of  their  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  three  or  four 
parts  of  water."  The  leading  idea  in  thb 
and  other  propositions  of  Liebig  opened  the 
way  for  the  whole  system  of  artmcial  manur- 
ing, which  has  extended  so  far  in  modem 
times.  Previous  to  that  time,  the  fiurmer 
had  confined  himself  to  the  use  either  of  a 
compost  of  animal  and  vegetable  materials, 
or  01  other  simple  substitutes,  as  ashes,  salt, 
Boot^  or  something  of  the  kind ;  but  not  in 
accordance  with  any  fixed  principles  derived 
from  reasoning  or  the  results  of  observation, 
but  simply  because  experience  had  shown 
them  to  be  beneficial  Liebig's  idea  was 
that  sulphuric  acid,  the  vitriol  of  commerce, 
would  make  the  neutral  phosphate  of  lime 
soluble,  and  give  it  a  powerful  action  in  the 
soil.  For  the  subsequent  discovery  and  use 
of  mineral  phosphates  we  are  indebted  to 
the  same  source,  the  development  and  appli- 
cation of  the  views  first  advanced  by  liebig. 
Immediately  after  the  announcement  of 
his  propositions,  experiments  were  instituted 
with  such  satisfiEictory  results  that  manufac- 
tories were  established  in  England,  and  the 
importation  of  bones  from  Germany,  the 
United  States,  and  South  America,  became  of 
great  importance  to  commerce  as  well  as  to 
agriculture ;  while  the  earnest  researches  of 


scientific  men  soon  discovered  the  most  ap« 
proved  formohis  for  the  manufacture  of  so* 
perphosphate  of  lime,  and  other  concentra- 
ted artificial  manures.  The  best  methods 
of  preparing  these  substances  were  thus  made 
known  both  by  scientific  and  practical  men. 

The  advantage  of  these  discoveries  cannot 
be  disputed,  for  though  the  farmer  may  be 
liable  to  be  deceived  in  the  purchase  of  a 
particular  kind  of  superphosphate,  yet  there 
18  no  longer  any  doubt  of  its  great  value  aa 
a  fertilizer,  when  properly  made ;  while  its 
introduction  rendered  suDstances  previously 
of  little  worth,  easily  and  quickly  available 
for  the  nourifJmient  of  pl^ts,  and  hence 
verjr  valuable. 

It  was  these  investigations  that  made 
known  the  value  of  guano  as  a  fertilizer. 
This  substance  has  come  into  use  since  the 
^ear  1840,  when  twenty  casks  were  landed 
m  England,  where  it  was  soon  found  to  be  a 
most  valuable  manure.  So  great  was  the 
confidence  immediately  inspired  in  its  value 
as  a  means  of  increasing  tne  products  and 
renovating  the  soil  of  the  country,  that  the 
very  next  year,  1841,  seven  vessels  were  en^- 
ployed  to  convey  1,733  tons  from  the  Chin* 
cha  Islands  to  England,  and  the  number  in- 
creased in  1842  to  forty-one  British  and 
three  foreign  vessels,  and  the  amount  im- 
ported to  13,094  tons.  Before  the  close  of 
1844,  no  less  than  29,000  tons  were  import- 
ed into  that  country  from  the  coast  of  Pern, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  many  thousand  tons 
which  came  from  the  Ichaboe  and  other 
guano  islands  at  that  time  discovered.  In 
1855,  no  less  than  210,000  tons  were  sold  in 
England,  being  an  increase  of  twenty  per 
centb  on  the  consumption  of  1854,  which 
was  at  least  twenty  per  cent  over  that  oi 
1853.  From  1841,  the  date  of  the  extraction 
of  guano,  to  any  extent,  from  the  Ghincha 
Islands,  to  the  end  of  1856,  the  quantity 
removed  from  those  islands  alone  reached 
the  enormous  figure  of  two  millions  of  tons, 
and  the  aggregate  amount  of  sales  in  that 
time  was  $100,263,519.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  1851  to  the  end  of  1868| 
there  were  imported  into  the  United  States 
and  used,  no  less  than  823,412  tons.  Since 
1858,  large  quantities  of  guano  from  Alta 
Vela  and  other  islands  claimed  by  the  United 
States  has  been  used,  and  with  good  success. 
Artificial  manures,  such  as  raw  oone,  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  ground  and  crushed  bonci 
the  nsh  guano  made  by  the  menhaden  on 
Long  Island  and  elsewhere  for  oil,  the  ma- 
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nares  of  the  rendering  and  offal  companies, 
etc,  etc,  find  an  abundant  market  In  1867 
or  1868  immense  deposits  of  coprolites  (the 
dung  of  fossil  animals)  were  discovered  near 
Charlcstown,  S.  C,  and  great  quantities  have 
come  into  market. 

THE    PB08FXCT8     OF    AORIOULTUBS    UT    THIS 


f 


.OOUNTRT. 


Having  given  some  of  the  features  of  a^ 
ricultural  progress  in  the  preceding  pages,  it 
is  proper  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  pres- 
ent is  but  the  dawn  of  a  new  era — an  era 
of  improvements  of  which  we  cannot  yet 
form  an  adequate  conception.  The  scientific 
discoveries,  the  mechanical  inventions,  the 
general  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  the  wide-spread 
intelligence  which  nave  been  alluded  to,  in- 
dicate that  a  greater  application  of  the  mind 
to  the  labors  of  the  hand  distinguishes  the 
present  generation  over  all  preceding  times 
in  a  manner  which  those  only  can  appre- 
ciate who  will  look  back  and  consider  the 
past — the  slow  growth  of  new  ideas  and 
new  practices,  the  struggles  with  prejudice, 
ignorance,  the  want  of  markets,  and  the 
want  of  means,  all  of  which  contributed  to 
depress  American  agriculture  fifty  years 
ago,  and  to  keep  it  at  a  point  wretchedly 
lowv  compared  even  with  what  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  We  have  seen  not  only  the 
calling,  but  the  men  who  live  by  it  gradu- 
ally rising  in  dignity,  in  self-respect,  and  the 
respect  o?  mankind.  It  is  an  imperative  law 
of  society  that  educated  mind  and  educated 
labor  will  take  its  position  above  uneducated; 
in  proportion  as  tne  farmer  of  to-day  is  bet- 
ter educated  and  more  intelligent  than  the 
fiftrmer  of  half  a  century  a^o,  the  former 
would  naturally  stand  above  the  latter  in  the 
flreneral  estimation  of  the  community.  But 
in  many  other  respects  the  farmer  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  far  in  advance  of  his  forefatners. 
His  labor  is  easier,  and  his  mental  activity  is 
consequently  greater.  The  same  amount  of 
manual  labor  produces  more,  and  the  farmer 
hjas  time  for  the  culture  of  the  mind  and  the 
social  virtues,  as  well  as  the  farm,  and  agri- 
culture holds  a  position  of  pre-eminence  un- 
known at  any  former  period. 

These  changes  we  have  seen  in  our  own 
day,  and  we  know  that  a  higher  develop- 
ment of  oar  agricultural  wealth  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  an  increase  of  population, 
if  there  were  no  other  stimulus  to  its  growth. 
Now,  if  we  consider  the  immense  area  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  facilities  for  the  ex* 


pansion  of  our  population,  the  mind  itself  is 
incapable  of  fixing  limits  to  the  increase  of 
this  grand  interest,  already  itivolving  a 
greater  amount  of  the  wealth  of  the  conntty 
than  any  other,  producing  annually  to  the 
value  of  more  than  twenty-five  hundred  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  and  capable  of  a  hundred-fold 
greater  development  than  that  which  it  has 
already  attained. 

The  original  area  of  the  country  was  bat 
815,615  sq.  miles,  till  the  purchase  of  Loa- 
isiana,  in  1803,  brought  an  addition  of  930,- 
928  more,  and  the  acquisition  of  Florida,  in 
1819,  an  addition  of  59,268  square  miles. 
Tlie  annexation  of  Texas  gave  us  237,504, 
and  that  of  Oregon  280,425,  to  which  is  to 
be  added  the  territory  acquired  by  the 
treaties  with  Mexico,  of  677,262  square  miles, 
and  Alaska,  purchased  from  Russia,  in  1867, 
577,390  square  miles,  making  our  entire.area 
in  May,  1870,  3,578,392  square  miles. 

It  is  expected  that  the  census  of  1670 
will  show  tnat  the  population  is  somewhat 
over  forty  millions;  possibly  it  may  be 
forty-two  millions.  The  annual  increase 
since  1790  has  been  four  times  as  great  as 
that  of  Russia,  six  times  as  great  as  that  of 
Great  Britain,  nine  times  as  great  as  that  of 
Austria,  and  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of 
France ;  and  if  the  ratio  of  increase  in  our 
population  from  1840  to  1850  should  con^ 
tinue  to  1900,  we  shall  have  a  population 
of  one  hundred  'and  seven  millions.  The 
density  of  population  in  1860  was  about  ten 
persons  to  the  square  mile,  or,  more  ao- 
curately,  10.11.  That  of  the  New  England 
states  was  less  than  fifty -one  (50.47)  to  the 
square  mile.  That  of  the  middle  states  was 
about  seventy  (69.83,)  while  Texas  and  Cali« 
fornia  had  less  than  tnree  to  the  square  mile. 
If  we  had  the  density  of  population  to  ba 
found  in  Spain,  it  woald  give  us  two  huOi- 
dred  millions ;  if  that  of  France,  it  would 

f've  us  five  handred  millions;   if  that  of 
elgium  (402,)  it  would  give  as  eleven  hun- 
dred and  eighty  millions. 

The  area  of  the  Pacific  slope  of  this 
country  is  1,449,616  square  miles,  or  40.51 
per  cent  of  the  whole  territory  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  area  of  the  Atlantic  slope, 
proper,  is  514,416  square  miles,  a  ratio  of 
only  14.37  to  the  whole.  The  area  of  the 
gulf  region  is  325,537  square  miles,  or 
9.09  per  cent  of  the  whole;  that  of  the 
northern  lake  region  is  112,649  square 
miles,  or  only  8,15  per  cent,  while  that  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  region;  water- 
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ed  and  drained  by  its  tributaries  is  1,2 17,- 
562  square  miles,  or  84.02  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  or  more  than  one-third  of  our  na- 
tional territory. 

The  number  of  farms  and  plantations  in 
the  United  States  in  1850  was  1,449,075, 
and  the  number  of  acres  of  improved  land 
in  farms,  113,032,614.  In  1860  there  were 
2,044,077  of  farms,  and  the  number  of  acres 
of  improved  land  was  163,261,389.  The 
unimproved  land  in  farms,  in  1850,  was  180,- 
528,800  acres,  and  this  had  increased,  by 
the  taking  up  of  new  lands  in  1860,  to  244,- 
101,818  acres.  The  cash  value  of  farms,  in 
1850  amounting  to  13,271,575,420,  had 
risen  in  1860  to  $6,645,045,007;  or,  in 
other  words,  while  the  farming  lands  had 
increased  fifty  per  cent,  in  average,  their 
value,  from  the  greater  density  of  popula- 
tion, and  improved  methods  of  cultivation, 
had  doubled. 

The  domestic  animals  of  the  &rm  num- 
bered as  follows  at  the  dates  specified ;  the 
last  column  being  estimated  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Department :  — 

June,  1890,  Jnne,  1800.  Jfto.,  180D. 

Honet 4.336,719        6,115.458  6,338.703 

Anet  and  Moles 559,331         1,129,553  1.131.662 

Milch  Cow*. 6.385.094         8,798,809  9,347,714 

Working  Oxen 1,700,694         S340.075 )  ioiocvk 

Other  Cattle 10,293,069  14,671,400}  »,Ki».J» 

Sheep. 31,723.290  83.317,756  37,784,879 

Swioe. 30,354,213  33,555,967  83,316,476 

The  value  of  all  the  live  stoci,  in  1850, 
was  reckoned  at  $544,180,516.  In  1860  it 
had  a  little  more  than  doubled,  being  |1,- 
089,329,916.  In  January,  1869,  their  value 
had  increased  about  60  per  cent,  though, 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  demand  of  the 
war,  their  numbers  had  not  greatly  increased, 
except  sheep  which  had  risen  from  twenty- 
three  millions  to  thirty-ei^ht  millions.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  live  stock  of  the 
country,  in  January,  1869,  according  to  data 
furnished  by  the  Agricultural  Department, 
was  11,627,704,029. 

The  value  of  the  crops  of  any  particular 
year  are  ascertained  with  difficulty  and  only 
approximately.  In  1866,  those  of  twenty- 
two  of  the  northern  states  were  reported  by 
the  Agricultural  Department  as  having  been, 


in  1863,  $955,764,322;  in  1864,  |l,504,- 
543,690;  and  in  1865,  $1,047,360,167. 
During  these  years  the  crops  of  the  southern 
states  were  greatly  disturbed  by  the  war, 
and  comparatively  little  of  their  great  sta- 
ples^-cotton,  rice,  and  sugar — were  planted. 
The  aggregate  value  of  the  ten  laigest  crops, 
in  1868,  viz.:  Indian  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  tobacco,  hay 
and  cotton,  (omitting  rice,  sugar,  wool,  but- 
ter, cheese,  hemp,  flax,  silk,  wine,  honey, 
orchard,  market,  garden  and  small  fruits,  and 
slaughtered  animals,)  no  returns  being  given 
from  the  territories,  or  any  part  of  the  Pacific 
slope,  except  California,  was  $1,811,674,495 
ana  this  when  most  of  the  crops  were  below 
the  average.  The  census  return  of  the  crops 
of  1869,  will  be  considerably  more  than 
$2,500,000,000, 

The  agricultural  productions  of  the  Pacific 
slope,  though  differing  somewhat  from  those 
of  the  Atlantic  states,  are  fast  rivaling  them 
in  proportionate  value.  The  long  dry  sea- 
son, wliile  it  prohibits  some  crops,  is  favora- 
ble to  others,  and,  by  the  very  general  intro- 
duction of  irrigation,  the  production  of  wheat, 
of  a  peculiar  but  highly  nutritious  character, 
of  the  grape  and  other  fruits,  and  of  immense 
root  crops,  is  already  surpassing  that  of  the 
farming  lands  of  the  east.  The  vintage  of 
California  already  supplies  a  large  portion  of 
the  wine  consumed  in  the  United  States,  and 
its  wheat  is  largely  exported.  The  state  is 
also  devoting  great  attention  to  silk  culture. 

Texas  and  the  western  portion  of  the  Gulf 
region,  on  the  other  hand,  proves  to  be  the 
finest  grazing  country  in  the  worlds  and  its 
millions  of  cattle  and  sheep  will  ere  long 
supply  the  markets  of  the  continent  With 
a  variety  of  climate  which  enables  its  agri- 
culturists to  cultivate  all  the  productions 
of  the  temperate,  and  most  of  those  of  the 
semi-tropical  zone,  there  is  a  boundless  fu- 
ture of  prosperity  for  the  agriculturist  of  the 
United  States  to  look  forward  to,  and  he 
may  well  hope  and  expect  that  his  country 
will,  at  no  distant  day,  furnish  to  the  world 
in  rich  profusion  whatever  of  the  products 
of  agriculture  they  may  need. 
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CHAPTER  L 

ABXTITOANCII  OF  LAND— HIGH  WAGES  OF 
LABOR  DBPENDKNT  ON  COTTON  AND 
GOLD. 

Thb  high  prices  of  labor  in  our  coantry^ 
and  the  luge  profits  of  capital,  have  been  re- 
marked from  the  earliest  period  of  our  his- 
tory. Adam  Smith,  in  his  '^Wealth  of  Na- 
tions,'' proposed  an  explanation  of  these  two 
peculiarities^  and  there  is  no  doubt  tl^it 
nis  keen  insight  discovered  their  true  cause 
in  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  ^ood 
land.  The  large  products  of  our  rich  virgin 
soil,  purchased  from  the  Indians  at  a  mere 
nominal  price,  enabled  the  farmer  to  offer 
high  wages  to  the  laborer,  and  large  interest 
to  the  capitalist.  The  owner  of  the  land, 
who  was  generally  a  laborer  himself  paid  no 
rent,  and  had  made  but  a  small  outlay  to 
purchase  his  &nn,  so  that  nearly  the  wnole 
of  his  product  was  the  reward  of  labor.  If 
he  could  find  a  poor  man  who  had  not  means 
enough  to  purchase  and  stock  a  farm,  he 
could  afford  to  offer  him  high  wages,  because 
he  would  be  himself  more  than  paid  by  his 
increased  products.  These  high  wages  soon 
enabled  the  hired  laborer  to  become  a  land- 
proprietor  himself  and  both  were  then  com- 
petitors in  the  market  for  all  the  labor  that 
could  be  hired.  This  competition  forced  the 
rate  of  vages  as  high  as  their  abundant 
crops  authorized  them  to  pay.  The  artisans 
of  the  towns  were  tempted  from  their  shops 
by  the  large  reward  offered  for  their  labor  m 
the  country ;  and  the  few  who  remained  at 
their  trades  asked  high  prices  for  their  work. 
These  they  readily  obtained,  for  their  only 
competitors  were  across  the  sea,  three  thou- 
sand miles  distant,  with  slow  and  irregular 
communication,  so  that  the  foreign  mechanics 
could  not  force  those  who  were  here  to 
reduce  their  prices  to  the  standard  of 
the  old  world.  Thus,  in  the  town  and 
the  country,  in  mechanical  as  well  as  agri- 
cultural labor,  a  high  rate  of  wages  was 


kept  up  by  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of 
good  land. 

Aa  capital  is  an  aid  to  labor,  by  enlarging 
its  products,  the  rate  of  interest  is  high 
where  labor  is  productive.  The  distrust  of 
capitalists  who  were  separated  from  us  by 
the  wide  Atlantic,  and  their  ignorance  of  our 
pursuits,  and  means,  and  credit,  prevented 
them  from  entering  into  competition  with 
the  capitalists  here,  so  that  they  easily  ob- 
tained all  the  borrower  was  able  to  pay. 
This  waa  a  very  high  rate,  because  the 
money  was  of  great  advantage.  Whether  the 
fanner  borrowed  it  to  buy  more  lands,  or 
ploughs,  or  stock,  or  the  mechanic  to  exk- 
large  his  powers  of  production  by  new  ma- 
chines, or  tools,  or  materials,  both  were  able 
to  pay  a  laim  per-centage,  on  account  of  the 
profits  of  uieir  increased  business.  Thus 
che^,  rich  lands  not  only  advanced  the  rate 
of  wages,  but  of  interest  also. 

This  explanation  was  satisfactory  during 
all  the  period  of  our  colonial  history,  fi 
was  still  plausible  after  the  war  of  Indepen- 
deuce,  for,  although  our  population  had  ad* 
vanced  into  the  mterior,  and  the  price  of 
lands  along  the  sea-board  had  risen  so  that  the 
products  of  the  soil  were  charged,  before 
they  could  be  exported,  with  rent  or  with 
the  cost  of  inland  transportation,  leaving  a 
smaller  portion  of  the  proceeds  for  the  share 
of  the  laborer,  the  wars  in  Europe  con- 
nected with  the  French  Revolution  increased 
the  demand  for  breadstuffs,  and  maintained 
them  at  high  prices.  Our  neutral  position 
gave  us  the  carrying  trade  between  the  bel- 
ligerents, and  this  reouired  a  large  number 
of  American  ships.  These  being  built  of 
timber  procured  from  our  abundant  forests, 
brought  large  returns  to  the  laborer.  The 
trees  that  were  felled  and  converted  into 
ship-timber  cost  nothing,  or  but  a  trifle ;  so 
thflrf;  the  whole  value  of  the  timber  consisted 
of  wages  only,  and  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion to  the  sea-port  As  this  distance  was 
short,  nearly  the  whole  was  wages. 
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is  one  of  the  mort  able  wiUMi  of  the  South ;  b  not  a  poHtlef  an,  lo  far  M  w« 
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Thal^  even  to  the  war  of  1812^  oar  rich, 
cheap  lands  were  the  Boorce  of  oar  pros- 
perity, and  the  explanation  proposed  by  Dr. 
Smith  for  the  high  rate  of  wa^es  and  of  in- 
terest prevailing  here  was  stm  satisfactory. 
Bat  when  peace  was  restored,  in  1815,  and 
the  immense  armies  of  the  different  states 
of  Europe  were  retamed  to  their  homes  to 
become  producers  instead  of  consumers; 
when  the  several  countries  encouraged  their 
own  shipping  and  their  own  fanners  by  re- 
storing their  usual  prohibitions  and  restric- 
tions, the  advantages  we  possessed  before 
the  war  were  very  much  lessened.  Our 
country  had  by  this  time  become  more  popu- 
lous. Lands  along  the  searboard  had  risen  in 
price;  the  people  had  penetrated  the  inte- 
rior ;  the  distant  transportation  had  become 
a  heavy  burden  to  the  producer;  and  thus, 
at  the  very  same  time  that  the  European  de- 
mand was  lessened,  and  the  price  depressed, 
our  ability  to  supply  the  demand  with  profit 
was  decreased.  The  money  value  of  our 
products  was  diminished,  and  the  laborer's 
share  in  this  value  was  at  the  same  time  less- 
ened. The  usefulness  of  our  cheap  lands 
was  decreased,  and  their  advantages  were 
less  and  less  experienced. 

If  we  come  down  to  recent  times,  our  ad- 
vantages have  not  improved.  Our  country 
has  become  larger.  The  region  of  cheap 
land  is  beyond  the  Alleghanies.  We  must 
take  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  from  New 
York,  crossing  the  Ohio  and  the  Wabash, 
passing  Indiana  and  Illinois,  before  we  reach 
the  country  of  cheap  lands.  The  grain  that 
is  brought  down  the  Hudson  from  Albany 
has  been  carried  more  l^an  three  hundred 
miles,  in  the  Erie  canal,  from  Buffalo,  and 
more  than  a  thousand,  by  vessels  on  the  lakes, 
from  Chicago,  and  thitherfrom  the  interior  of 
Illinois  by  railroad.  There  the  land  on 
which  it  was  produced  is  worth  ten,  twenty, 
fifty  dollars  per  acre.  Now,  however  cheap 
the  transportation  by  railroad  and  on  the 
lakes,  the  canal,  and  the  river,  the  freight 
must  be  a  la^e  per-ccntage  of  the  sales  at 
New  York.  The  rent  of  land  in  Illinois  is 
also  to  be  deducted,  leaving  but  a  small  bal- 
ance to  be  finally  paid  the  laborer  who  has 
produced  it.  We  must  go  hundreds  of  miles 
mrther  to  reach  the  region  of  cheap  land, 
and  then  the  increased  cost  of  transportation 
will  neutralize  the  advantage  of  procuring 
land  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre. 

Now,  will  the  cheap  lands  of  Iowa,  and 
Wisconsin,  and  Nebraska,  explain  our  high 


rates  of  wages  ?  In  colonial  times  the  prod- 
uct was  made  along  the  Atlantic,  and  nearly 
the  whole  price  at  Philadelphia  went  to  the 
laborer.  Now,  a  larse  per-centage  must  be 
deducted  for  the  two  thousand  miles'  carriage 
by  land,  lake,  canal,  and  river,  and  the  la- 
borer's share  is  small  The  truth  is,  the 
pioneer  is  poorly  paid ;  he  is  struggling  hard 
for  a  mere  pittance.  His  receipts  are  small, 
and  he  can  give  but  a  small  price  for  the 
hireling  he  employs  to  assist  him  on  his 
farm.  He  is  no  longer  the  cause  of  high 
wages  through  the  whole  breadth  of  l£e 
land.     His  inluence  and  empire  have  ceased. 

Besides,  our  country  has  increased  in 
population  so  largely,  that  the  foreign  de- 
mand for  flour  and  other  products  of  our 
lands  will  not  pay  for  a  tithe  of  our  neces- 
sary wants,  which  must  be  supplied  from 
abroad.  Our  people  have  increased  in  wealth, 
and  their  wants  for  wines,  and  silks,  and  other 
luxuries,  cannot  be  paid  for  by  the  export  of 
flour  and  grain,  and  the  products  of  our  for- 
ests. If,  besides  agricultural  productions,  we 
are  forced  to  export  manufactures  to  pay  for 
our  foreign  supplies,  the  price  of  labor, 
which  is  the  main  element  in  the  cost  of 
manufactares,  must  at  once  tisdl  to  the  Euro- 
pean standard. 

I^  then,  we  had  cheap  lands  even  on  the 
Atlantic,  we  could  not  pay  for  our  present 
large  supplies  of  foreign  goods,  so  that  these 
could  not  maintain  our  high  rates  for  wages 
and  interest ;  much  less  are  they  able  to  do 
it  when  they  are  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
coast 

A  reference  te  the  histonr  of  our  foreign 
commerce  will  illustrate  the  principles  we 
have  been  referring  to.  When  our  general 
government  was  first  formed,  our  population 
was  less  than  four  millions ;  of  these  ninety- 
five  per  cent  were  along  the  Atlantic  slope, 
their  average  distance  from  the  coast  being 
less  than  a  hundred  miles.  Our  average  do- 
mestic exports  for  the  five  years  from  1700 
to  1794,  were  less  than  twenty-two  millions  of  ' 
dollars.  Of  these,  flour  alone  averaged  more 
than  800,000  barrels,  and  wheat  more  than 
1,200,000  bushels ;  making  a  value  of  more 
than  six  millions  of  dollars.  Other  products 
of  the  farm  and  the  forest  made  up  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  balance.  Now  when  lands 
were  cheap,  and  near  to  the  seaports ;  when 
the  forests  bordering  on  the  coast  were  not 
yet  thinned  or  cut  down,  the  laborer  had  a 
rich  and  abundant  harvest,  and  high  wages 
could  be  maintidned  by  our  cheap  lands. 
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Ten  yean  later,  our  popfilation  had  risen 
to  fire  milliona,  of  whion  ninetTper  cent,  yet 
occupied  the  Atlantic  alope.  Our  domestic 
exports  had  risen  to  forty  millions  for  the  five 
years  after  1800 ;  and  of  these,  fiour  alone 
amonnted  to  eight  millions  and  a  half,  its 
average  price  being  $8.40,  and  the  number 
%)i  barrels  exceeding^  a  million.  The  demand 
for  our  agricnltarai  prodnets  was  now  large 
and  the  price  high;  so  that  the  imports 
could  yet  be  paid  for  by  the  products  of  our 
lands  and  our  forests.  These  were  still  near 
tbe  coast,  and  nearly  all  their  proceeds  be- 
longed to  the  labor  that  produced  thenL 

In  1810  our  population  had  increased  to 
7;000,000,  of  which  80  per  cent,  were  on 
thia  side  of  the  Alleghanies.  For  the  next 
two  yean  which  preceded  the  war,  our  ex- 
ports of  domestic  produce  reached  $48,- 
000,000,  of  which  flour  constituted  one- 
fourthf  the  number  of  barrels  exceeding 
1,100,000,  and  the  average  price  being  $9.66. 
Ckher  products  of  our  lands,  yet  cheap  and 
near  the  coast^  made  up  a  hurge  portion  of 
the  means  we  used  to  pay  for  our  foreign 
supplies,  and  up  to  this  time  it  may  be  justly 
said  that  high  wages  were  sustained  by  the 
abundance  of  our  fertile  lands. 

But  what  a  change  in  1820.  The  people 
had  increased  to  10,000,000,  40  per  cent  of 
whom  had  their  homes  across  the  mountains. 
Our  exports  of  domestic  produce  were  over 
$50,000,000,  and  the  whole  demand  for  flour 
did  not  average,  for  the  five  years  after  1820, 
1,000,000   barrels,  and  that  at  only  $5.68 

C*  barrel.  While  the  products  of  our 
ds  had  to  be  brought  much  further  to 
market,  the  amount  demanded  for  foreign 
countries,  and  the  prices  they  gave  for  them, 
had  declined.  It  was  the  same  with  the 
products  of  the  forest.  For  the  ten  years 
after  the  war  they  were  less  than  for  the  ten 
years  before.  The  first  were  much  nearer 
the  sea,  and  for  the  la<^t  we  gave  more  labor 
and  received  less  money.  The  efSciency  of 
cheap  lands  to  pay  for  our  imports  was 
gone,  and  their  power  to  keep  up  prices  de- 
parted also. 

If  wecomedownto  1850,ourpopulationhad 
reached  2  3,t)00,000,  of  whom  only  54  percent, 
were  along  the  Atlantic.  The  centre  of  the  ag- 
ricultural population  had  receded  from  the  sea- 
board and  crossed  the  mountains.  The  grain 
produced  along  the  coast  was  all  wanted  at 
nome.  New  England  did  not  produce  her  own 
supplies.  The  city  of  New  York  contained  a 
half  million  of  people,  who  could  not  be  fed 


by  the  surplus  of  the  empire  state.  The 
coal  and  iron  districts  of  Pennsylvania  had 
become  better  markets  for  grain  and  flour 
than  Philadelphia.  Populous  cities  had 
risen  in  the  west,  and  all  these  intercepted 
the  supplies  of  food  that  were  to  be  sent 
abroad  for  the  purchase  of  our  imports. 
The  only  flour  that  could  be  exported  had 
to  be  carried  from  five  to  fifteen  hundred 
miles.  The  foreign  demand  was  no  greater 
than  it  had  been  fifty  years  before,  and  our 
exports  only  reached  1,000,000  of  barrels, 
while  $163,000,000  were  needed  to  pay  for 
our  imports.  The  other  products  of  the 
west  were  small,  and  so  were  those  of  the 
forest  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  cheap 
lands  could  no  longer  furnish  the  supplies 
to  pay  for  our  imports,  much  less  could  they 
keep  up  the  price  of  labor  above  the  foreira 
standard.  The  advantages  furnished  by 
nature  in  the  early  history  cf  our  country 
had  ceased,  and  we  were  thrown  on  other 
resources,  to  keep  up  the  prosperity  and 
progress  of  our  people. 

But  this  prosperity  has  not  ceased. 
There  has  been  no  step  backward  in  our 
career.  The  high  prices  of  labor  and  of 
capital  have  been  sustained,  and  the  onward 
progress  of  our  country,  in  power,  wealth, 
and  neatness,  has  never  received  the  slight* 
est  check. 

That  labor  is  still  higher  than  in  Europe, 
is  abundantly  evident  We  import  a  large 
amount  of  cotton  goods ;  the  importer  paya 
the  expenses  of  transportation  across  the 
sea,  and  a  duty  of  24  per  cent  at  the  custom- 
house,  and  yet  sells  nis  goods  at  the  same 
price  with  the  American  manufacturer  who 
has  bought  his  raw  material  at  a  lower  price 
than  the- foreign  producer.  There  is  no  ex- 
planation of  mis  possible,  except  that  labor 
and  capital  are  higher  in  this  country  than 
in  Europe.  The  iron  ore  of  Pennsylvania 
is  as  good  and  abundant  as  in  England; 
fuel  and  limestone  are  as  cheap,  and  as  near 
to  the  beds  of  ore  f  but  the  English  iron  is 
not  only  imported  under  heavy  duties,  but 
carried  into  the  interior,  and  sold  in  the  very 
neighborhood  of  the  American  furnaces* 
These  two  manufactures  have  long  been 
favored  by  the  protection  of  government 
Under  the  device  of  specific  duties  and 
minimums,  the  tariff  for  a  while  amount- 
ed to  a  prohibition  on  many  of  these 
goods.  On  all  it  was  very  large  and  bur- 
densome. The  manufiicturers  have  had 
time  and  opportunity  to  learn  and  introduce 
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all  the  improyements,  and  skill,  and  knowl- 
edge that  would  facilitate  and  cheapen  their 
production ;  they  have  had  enterprisey  and 
capital,  and  energy  to  manage  and  direct 
them ;  and  there  is  no  possible  explanation 
of  the  continued  import  of  these  articles  to 
the  amount  of  millions  and  tena  of  millions 
of  dollars  every  year,  unless  labor  and  capi- 
tal were  dearer  here  than  in  England. 

Perhaps  a  more  striking  proof  that  wages 
are  higher  here  than  in  Europe  may  be  found 
in  the  immense  emigration  into  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries.  The  principal 
motive  of  these  emiCTants  is  to  improve  their 
condition.  The  IriSi  laborers  who  rejoiced 
in  the  old  country  at  having  meat  once  a 
week,  are  here  able  to  place  it  on  their  tables 
three  times  a  day ;  to  whet  their  appetites 
with  as  much  whiskey  as  they  may  wish;  to 
enjoy  comforts  and  luxuries  they  never 
dreamed  of  abroad;  and  to  send  back  to 
the  parents,  and  brothers,  and  sisters  they 
left  behind,  millions  of  dollars  every  year, 
that  they  also  may  come  here  and  partici- 
pate in  the  same  prosperity.  The  Germans 
Did  adieu  to  their  homes  and  fatherland  that 
they  love  so  well,  and  come  over  by  tens  of 
thousands  to  buy  land,  and  build  fine  bamsi 
and  lay  up  treasures  for  old  age  or  for  their 
children ;  while  in  their  own  country  they 
would  have  been  poor  and  humble  peasants 
all  their  lives. 

This  high  price  of  wages  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  It  is  the  source  of  our  rapid 
increase  in  wealth  and  greatness,  and  the 
exact  measure  of  our  prosperity.  It  belongs 
not  merely  to  the  day  laborer  who  works 
with  his  hands,  but  to  the  artisan  who  has 
skill,  and  to  the  man  of  talent  who  has 
brains.  The  superintendent  and  the  master 
manufacturer,  as  well  as  the  weaver,  receive 
high  wages ;  the  captain  of  the  ship  as  well 
as  the  sailor ;  the  merchant  as  well  as  his 
porter ;  and  as  industry,  enterprise,  and  tal- 
ent earn  higher  rewards  here  than  in  any 
other  country,  the  worl^nan  is  inspired 
with  new  zeal,  his  aims  and  aspirations  are 
raised,  wealth  accumulates  with  greater 
rapidity,  and  every  thing  that  makes  a  coun- 
try prosperous  and  powerful  is  developed 
with  a  quicker  growth. 

I^  then,  it  is  a  &ct  that  wages  are  higher 
here  than  in  Europe ;  if  this  is  a  fact  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  prosperity  and 
greatness  of  our  country,  the  question  recurs, 
How  is  this  high  rate  of  wages  sustained  ? 
If  not  by  cheap  lands,  what  other  advantage 


have  wet  the  gift  of  nature  or  our  own 
arrangement,  by  which  we  are  able  to  hare 
an  active  conunerce  with  all  the  world,  and  a 
free  interchange  of  oommodities  with  every 
country,  and  yet  to  sustain  a  higher  price  for 
labor  and  capital  than  the  other  nations  with 
whom  we  trade? 

The  only  way  to  keep  up  the  rates  of  wagea 
and  of  money  higher  than  in  Europe,  is  to 

Sroduce  some  articles  here  that  are  in  large 
emand  abroad,  for  which  we  have  peculiar 
advantages,  so  that  we  can  make  them 
cheaper  than  other  countries,  in  spite  of  our 
high  price  for  labor  and  our  high  interest  for 
money. 

Such  an  article  we  have  in  cotton.  It  is 
of  prime  necessity,  and  in  large  demand 
abroad,  because  it  famishes  the  cheapest  ma* 
terial  for  clothing,  and  for  other  purposes  of 
civilized  life ;  it  is  produced  here  under  such 
favorable  circumstances  that  we  can  supply 
this  demand  at  a  fair  profit  to  ourselves ;  this 
profitable  production  oeing  sustained  by  tiie 
favorable  circumstances  ox  our  soil  and  cli- 
mate, and  by  the  use  of  cheap  labor  in  the 
midst  of  a  country  where  labor  is  dear. 

The  large  demand  for  cotton  in  other  coun- 
tries enables  us  to  pay  for  the  imports  that 
we  must  have,  and  idso  for  others  that  we 
ourselves  might  supply,  were  it  not  that  our 
high  rates  for  labor  and  capital  permit  the 
foreign  producers  to  undersell  us  in  our  own 
market,  after  paying  heavy  duties  at  the  sea- 
ports, and  the  cost  of  transportation  across 
the  Atlantic. 

It  is  easy  to  follow  out  the  course  of 
operations  by  which  these  effects  are  pro- 
duced: the  planter  produces  the  cotton 
which  is  sold  abroad,  and  buys  the  foreign 
supplies  of  the  north,  the  south,  and  the 
west  The  north  carries  the  cotton  to  the 
foreign  country,  and  brings  back  the  returns. 
She  delivers  to  the  south  her  share,  and 
pays  for  the  balance  in  manufactures.  After 
supplying  herself,  she  buys  food  from  the 
west  with  the  remainder. 

The  manufactures  of  Europe  being  loaded 
with  the  expenses  of  transport  across  the 
seas,  and  with    duties  paid  to  the  general 

fovemment,  the  northern  manufacturer  can 
eep  the  prices  for  his  goods  up  to  the  im* 
porting  limit,  and  these  the  south  is  able  to 
pay,  because  of  the  profit  on  her  great  staple^ 
and  the  monopoly  she  has  of  the  European 
market 

Thus  are  the  high  prices  of  labor  sustain- 
ed, and  the  foreign  supplies  of  the  country 
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paid  for  by  the  export  of  cotton,  wboae  cost 
of  production  does  not  depend  on  the  high 

Eaid  labor  of  the  country,  but  on  the  cheap 
ibor  of  the  negro  slave.' 
During  the  last  ten  years  the  gold  of  Cal- 
ifornia has  had  precisely  the  same  effect,  and 
its  operations  have  been  in  every  respect 
similar.  The  demand  abroad  for  gold  is  of 
course  unlimited ;  the  cheap  and  profitable 
production  of  it  here  depends  on  the  abun- 
dant gifts  of  nature.  The  eastern  manu- 
facturers sell  their  high-priced  products  to 
the  miners,  who  are  prevented  from  obtain- 
ing them  cheaper  by  the  distance  from 
Europe,  and  the  duties  of  the  custom-house, 
and  are  able  to  pay  for  them  by  the  abundant 
rewards  they  receive  from  their  own  labor. 
In  this  case  nature,  without  any  aid,  makes 
the  production  profitable ;  in  the  other  natare 
is  aided  by  the  domestic  institutions  of  the 
south.  But  the  effects  are  in  both  cases 
identical 

.  These  two  articles  are  assisted  by  rice  and 
tobacco,  which  are  in  almost  every  respect 
similar  to  cotton.  The  demand  abroad  is 
not  so  great,  and  our  advantages  in  their 
cultivation  over  the  other  producers  for  the 
European  market  are  not  so  marked  and  de- 
cided. They  are,  however,  real,  and  they 
may  properly  be  regarded  as  aids  to  cotton 
and  gold  in  producing  the  effect. 

The  propriety  and  correctness  of  this  ex- 
planation of  our  high  prices  is  not  affected 
by  the  fact  that  we  also  export  some  manu- 
factures. This  is  done  in  spite  of  their  high 
E rices,  because  they  are  carried,  not  to  Eng- 
md  and  France,  but  to  Mexico,  South 
America,  and  the  West  Indies,  where  our 
proximily  and  trade  give  us  some  advantages 
over  the  European  manufacturer.  A  lew 
cotton  goods  are  carried  to  China ;  these  are 
coarse,  so  that  the  superior  cheapness  of  the 
raw  material  here  partly  compensates  for  the 
superior  cost  of  manufacturing.  This  ad- 
vantage is  aided  by  the  influence  of  fashion, 
habit,  and  accident ;  by  the  superior  adapted- 
ness  of  our  goods  to  their  wants  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  export,  and  the  good  will 
and  good  name  that  were  then  secured ;  and 
by  various  other  inducements  which  often 
lead  to  the  purchase  of  higher-priced  com- 
modities even  in  a  free  and  open  market. 
Some  few  manufactures  are  even  carried 
to  England^  France,  and  Germany,  on  ac- 
count of  the  temporary  superiority  of  our 
workmen,  or  of  new  improvements  in  the 
mode  of  manufacture  not  yet  introduced 
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abroad,  or  of  new  inventions,  or  discoveries, 
or  patents.  The  whole  amount  of  these  being 
small,  and  due  to  real  advantages  we  have 
here,  or  to  accident,  or  fashion,  or  taste,  or 
prejudice,  do  not  form  any  objection  to  the 
explanation  we    have   proposed,  that  high 

Ences  are  maintained  in  our  country  chiefly 
y  cotton. 
So  also  with  agricultural  products ;  we  ex- 
port some  of  these  to  the  markets  on  our 
own  continent,  where  we  have  many  advan- 
tages over  the  European  producer.  In  some  , 
of  these,  as  in  the  flour  to  Brazil,  these  are 
very  considerable.  Our  import  of  coffee  is 
large,  and  our  exports  in  return  are  very 
small,  and  consequently  freights  are  low. 
We  produce  a  kind  of  wheat  in  our  southern 
climate  manufactured  into  flour,  which  will 
not  readily  sour  in  the  voyage  across  the 
equator.  These  two  reasons  secure  a  lai^e 
demand  for  the  brand  of  southern  mills. 
And  there  are  many  other  circumstances 
that  induce  a  few  shipments  without  refer- 
ence to  price,  so  that  even  the  small  influence 
of  our  agricultural  exports  in  sustaining 
prices  is  not  due  entirely  to  cheap  lands,  but 
to  position,  accident,  advantages  of  climate, 
and  other  things  of  this  kind. 

If  we  refer  to  our  commercial  statistics,  it 
will  be  seen  how  small  a  ratio  our  manufac- 
tures and  the  products  of  our  cheap  lands 
bear  to  the  whole  exports.  In  1850  the 
cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  exported  were 
worth  eighty-five  millions  of  dollars,  and 
formed  sixty-three  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
value;  the  flour,  grain,  cheese,  butter,  lard, 
tallow,  beef,  pork,  naval  stores,  and  many 
other  animal  and  agricultural  products  were 
less  than  twenty-four  millions,  and  constitut- 
ed only  eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  domestic 
exports;  while  the  manufactures  of  every 
kind,  including  those  of  cotton,  were  only 
fifteen  millions,  forming  but  eleven  per  cent, 
of  the  exports.  For  1869,  the  year  on  which 
the  eightn  census  (1860)  returns  are  based, 
the  value  of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  gold, 
was  $245,000,000,  or  IS  per  cent,  ot  the 
whole ;  all  the  products  of  animals  and  of  the 
field,  forty-two  millions,  or  thirteen  per  cent, 
of  all ;  and  manufactures  of  every  kind  (in- 
cluding eight  millions  of  cotton  goods)  thirty 
millions  of  dollars,  or  nine  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  exports.  Of  cotton  alone  the  exports 
were  $161,000,000. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  it  is  cotton  almost 
entirely  that  keeps  up  the  price  of  labor 
and  capital  in  this  country  above  the  rates 
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of  every  other  part  of  the  world :  that  it 
is  aided  in  this  by  the  gold  of  California 
and  the  rice  and  tobacco  of  the  Southern 
states,  and,  to  a  very  small  and  insignificant 
extent,  by  our  cheap  lands  and  abundant 
forests ;  that  cotton  brings  about  this  result 
because  it  is  in  large  demand  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, being  the  cheapest  article  of  clothing ; 
because  our  planters  produce  it  in  large 
amounts,  and  at  great  profit  to  themselves ; 
and  because  we  have  almost  a  monopoly  of 
the  foreign  market,  on  account  of  our  ability 
to  produce  a  cheaper  and  better  article  than 
any  other  country  in  either  of  the  four  quar- 
ters, of  the  globe.  This  cheapness  is  secured 
by  the  advantage  of  our  soil  and  climate, 
and  by  the  aid  of  cheap  labor,  which  does 
not  come  into  competition  with  the  other 
labor  of  the  country  so  as  to  depress  the 
general  standard  of  wages. 

To  establish  the  first  of  these  propositions, 
we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  history  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  of  Europe  and  America, 
and  especially  of  England,  as  found  in  an- 
other chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 

PRODUCTION  AND  PRICES  OF  COTTON. 

Cotton  has  been  employed  as  a  material 
for  clothing  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
nearly  two  millions  of  pounds  were  imported 
into  England  to  supply  their  spinning 'wheels 
and  looms,  and  to  be  used  for  the  other  pur- 
poses to  which  it  was  applied.  In  1761  the 
imports  rose  to  2,976,610  pounds,  in  1764 
they  were  3,870,392  pounds,  and  in  1781  they 
had  increajsed  to  6,198,778.  At  this  period 
they  took  a  sudden  rise,  and  in  the  next  five 
yeaj-s  increased  to  nineteen  millions,  and  in 
the  next  five  to  twenty-nine  millions  of 
pounds,  thus  making  a  more  rapid  progress 
in  five  vears  than  in  the  preceding  hun- 
dred. 

The  cause  of  this  rapid  advance  was  the 
introduction  of  machinery  for  the  spinning 
of  cotton.  This  reduced  the  price  and  in 
creased  the  demand,  and  led  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  linen,  silk,  and  wool,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  cotton  in  their  place. 

As  early  as  1738  Wyatt  had  taken  out  a 
patent  for  the  spinning  of  cotton  by  machin- 
ery. He  was  assisted  by  Paul,  who  after- 
ward took  out  a  patent  for  carding  the  cot- 


ton by  machinery.  But  so  complex  and 
imperfect  were  the  details  of  this  machiner}- 
of  Wyatt  and  Paul  that  these  projects  failed. 
The  principle  was  discovered,  but  important 
practical  improvements  were  wanting  before 
it  could  be  made  successful. 

In  1769,  Arkwright  took  out  a  patent  for 
his  water-frame  Mid  throstle,  and  in  1770, 
Hargreaves  invented  his  spinning-jenny,  both 
of  which  were  on  the  same  principle  as 
Wyatt's  machine,  but  led  to  a  very  differ- 
ent result  Between  1770  and  1780  these 
machines  were  fairly  tested,  and  in  the  next 
ten  years  they  were  rapidly  introduced. 
The  patent  of  Arkwright  was  broken  down 
in  the  courts  of  law  in  1785,  by  the  perse- 
vering opposition  of  those  who  had  wrong- 
fully appropriated  his  discoveries ;  and  the 
expiration  of  the  other  patents  in  a  short 
time  opened  the  whole  manufacture  to  the 
firee  use  of  the  people.  In  1800  the  imports 
of  cotton  had  risen  to  fifty-six  millions,  an 
increase  of  eleven  fold  in  twenty  years.  In 
the  first  eighty  years  of  the  eighteeYith  cen- 
tury the  increase  had  been  one  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent. ;  in  the  last  twenty  years  it 
had  been  a  thousand. 

These  improvements  of  Arkwright  and 
Hargreaves  were  not  the  end  and  perfection 
of  the  inventions  for  spinning.  These  ma- 
chines were  not  adapted  for  the  finer  num- 
bers, and  in  1779  Samuel  Crompton  invent- 
ed the  mule,  which  combined  the  excellen- 
ces of  the  two  former  inventions.  No  pat^ 
ent  was  taken  out  for  it,  and  it  was  worked 
for  a  while  in  secret.  But  the  high  prices 
Crompton  obtained  for  his  yam  soon  attract/- 
ed  such  attention  that  he  could  no  longer 
keep  it  concealed.  For  number  forty,  he 
received  three  dollars  and  a  half  a  pound ; 
and  for  number  sixty,  six  dollars.  These 
prices  were  commanded  by  the  superiority 
of  his  yarn,  and  the  mule  was,  therefore,  a 
great  improvement  on  the  old  machines. 
At  first  the  invention  was  quite  imperfect, 
but  it  was  soon  improved  and  brought 
nearly  to  its  present  perfection.  In  the 
course  of  ten  yeai*s  it  was  everywhere  intro- 
duced. Under  its  influence  the  demand  for 
labor  rapidly  increased. 

The  next  important  invention  was  the 
power-loom,  first  proposed  and  patented  by 
Cartwright.  The  patent  was  issued  in  1787, 
but  all  efforts  failed  to  introduce  it  success- 
fully until  after  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  The  improvements  in  dressing  the 
warp,  which  were  indispensable  to  the  auc^ 
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cess  of  the  power-loom,  were  made  in  1803. 
lu  1813  there  were  twenty-four  hundred  of 
these  in  use  in  England.  In  1820  these  had 
increased  to  fifty-five  thousand,  and  in  1833 
to  a  hundred  thousand. 

The  steam  engine  of  Watt  was  not  less 
important  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  than 
these  improvements  in  spinning  and  weav- 
ing. The  water  power  of  England  was  lim- 
ited, irregular,  and  entirely  insuflBcient  for 
the  numerous  machines  that  were  soon  in- 
troduced, and  the  new  motive  power  was 
especially  adapted  to  their  work.  Being 
cheap  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  coal, 
regular  in  its  operations  so  as  to  give  a  uni- 
form stroke  to  the  loom,  not  liable  to  in- 
terruptions and  strikes  as  human  labor  had 
been,  it  has  contributed  very  much  to  the 
progress  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  Watt's 
first  patent  was  taken  out  in  1769,  but  it 
was  not  until  1785  that  steam  was  applied 
to  the  driving  of  a  cotton  mill.  In  1800 
there  were  thirty  engines  employed  at  Man- 
chester, and  in  1859  the  number  in  the 
whole  kingdom  had  riseu  to  twenty-two 
hundred. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  improve- 
ments, the  progress  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  has  been  of  the  most  rapid  descrip- 
tion. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  those  great 
inventions  that  the  importations  of  cotton 
rose  in  twenty  years — ^from  1781  to  1801 — 
from  five  to  fifty-six  millions  of  pounds,  and 
the  English  exports  of  cottons  from  two  mill- 
ions of  dollars  to  twenty-seven  millions. 
In  all  this  time  the  price  of  the  raw  material 
rather  advanced  than  decreased.  Accord- 
ing to  Tooke's  "History  of  Prices,"  the 
range  for  different  qualities  of  West  India 
and  Surinam  from  1780  to  1786  was  from 
13  pence  per  pound  to  40 ;  while  from  1795 
to  1800  it  was  from  15  to  66  pence.  But 
the  cost  of  yarns  was  very  different.  In 
1786  and  1787  the  price  of  No.  100  was 
nine  and  a  half  dollars  a  pound ;  in  1 790, 
seven  and  a  half  dollars;  in  1796,  four  dol- 
lars and  three  quarters;  and  m  1800,  two 
dollars  and  thirty-five  cents. 

We  thus  see  that  the  effect  of  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  was  to  give  an  im- 
mense increase  to  the  consumption  of  cot- 
ton, a  large  reduction  in  the  price  of  cotton 
goods,  and  a  substitution  of  cotton  for*wool, 
silk,  and  flax,  and  an  increase  in  the  demand 
for  labor. 

The  improvements  which  were  made  after 


1800  were  not  less  important  than  those 
which  preceded  it  The  importations  into 
England  increased  from  1800  to  1810  more 
than  a  hundred  per  cent.,  being  from  fifty- 
six  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  millions 
of  pounds.  The  American  war  interrupted 
the  progress  in  the  next  decade,  but  in  1820 
it  had  risen  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
millions.  For  the  next  ten  years  the  rate 
of  progress  was  nearly  a  hundred  per  cent., 
the  amount  in  1830  being  two  hundred  and 
sixty-four  millions.  In  1840  the  amount 
was  five  hundred  and  seventeen  millions, 
the  increase  being  nearly  a  hundred  per 
cent.  In  1850  the  imports  were  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  millions ;  and  in  1859 
they  were  eleven  hundred  and  eighty-one 
millions.  In  1860  the  amount  received 
from  the  United  States  alone  reached  the 
enprmous  sum  of  eleven  hundred  millions, 
to  which  the  East  Indies  have  made  an  addi- 
tion of  two  hundred  more,  and  other  coun- 
tries nearly  a  hundred^  making  a  total  of 
fourteen  hundred  millions  of  pounds. 

This  increase  since  1780,  when  machinery 
was  first  successfrdly  applied  to  the  spinning 
of  cotton,  has  been  two  hundred  and  eighty 
fold.  Since  1800  the  increase  has  been 
twenty-five  times;  since  1820  twelve  times; 
and  since  1840,  three  times.  During  the 
year  1858  the  value  of  England's  manufac- 
tured cottons  was  four  hundred  and  thirty 
millions,  and  in  1859  four  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  of  dollars. 

At  the  same  time  the  manufiacture  has  been 
growing  rapidly  in  every  other  country.  The 
abundance  of  coal  in  England,  the  cheap- 
ness of  iron  and  machinery,  and  the  low  rate 
of  interest  on  capital,  as  well  as  the  enter- 
prise, industry,  and  skill  of  her  people,  have 
placed  her  before  other  countries ;  but  their 
progress  has  been  rapid,  and  their  demand 
for  cotton  large  and  increasing. 

From  1820  to  1840  the  French  imports  of 
cotton  rose  from  forty-four  to  one  hundred  and 
four  millions  of  pounds,  and  in  1855  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  millions.  And  the 
recent  abolition  of  the  duty  on  raw  cottons 
has  made  the  increase  still  more  rapid.  In 
some  other  countries  of  Europe,  the  progressj 
has  been  greater  than  in  France.  The 
comparative  magnitude  of  the  manufactures 
of  other  countries  than  England  may  be  seen 
by  our  exports  in  1860.  To  England,  we 
sent  2,669,000  bales ;  to  France,  589,000 ; 
and  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  615,000.  The 
average  of  1839  and  1840,  when  compared 
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with  the  average  of  1859  and  1860,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 


1889-40. 
Bales. 

Great  Britain 1,022,000 

The  ContiDeDt ....    463,000 
The  United  States.    336,000 


186MK).  Inereaoe 

Bales.  per  cent. 
2,344,000       130 
1,069,000       136 
953,000       164 


140 


Total 1,811,000       4,366,000 

As  England  exporto  much  of  the  cotton 
she  receives,  and  all  ohtain  more  or  less 
from  other  countries  than  the  United  States, 
the  comparative  importance  of  other  conn- 
tries  will  be  best  seen  by  the  consumption  of 
all  kinds  of  cotton.  The  weekly  consump- 
tion for  the  years  1855  and  1856  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 

186&  isse. 

Bales.  Bales. 

Great  Britain 37,384  43,618 

On  the  Continent 26,554  27,624 

The  United  States. .  .14^822  15,768 

In  the  United  States,  the  increase  in  the 
consumption  has  been  more  rapid  than  in  any 
other  country : — 

Average  fbam  1826  to  1830,  127,000  bales. 

»  1831  "  1835,  196,000  " 

"  1836  "  1840,  276,000  " 

"  1841  "  1846,  363,000  " 

"  1846  "  1850,  639,000  " 

«  1851  "  1856,  686,000  " 

"  1866  "  1860,  818,000  " 

This  large  increase  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  has  been  accompanied  with  a  decline 
in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  and  a  still 
greater  decline  in  the  cost  of  manufactured 
goods.  The  price  of  American  cotton,  from 
1 800  to  1820,  averaged  twenty-two  cente  per 
pound;  from  1820  to  1840,  thirteen  cents; 
and  from  1840  to  1860,  only  ten  cents.  In 
the  same  time  the  improvemente  in  machin- 
ery, and  in  the  art  of  manufacturing,  and  in 
the  skill  of  the  workmen,  have  reduced  the 
price  of  yams,  and  prints,  and  muslins,  and 
every  product  of, the  loom  in  a  much  greater 
ratio.  For  number  100,  the  price  of  yam 
in  1786  was  nine  dollars  and  a  half;  in  1796, 
four  dollars  and  three  quarters;  in  1806,  one 
dollar  and  seventy-two  cente;  in  1812,  one 
dollar  and  twenty-seven  cente;  in  1830, 
eighty  cente ;  and  in  1854,  fifty-eight  cents. 
In  the  lower  numbers  the  decrease  has  been 
nearly  as  krge.  In  all  kinds  of  cotton  goods 
the  decrease  in  -price  is  made  manifest'  by 
the  change  in  the  official  and  declared  values 
.of  the  exporte  of  Great  Britain.  The  offi- 
cial is  a  fixed  nominal  price  for  every  article 
exported,  and  the  declared  is  the  real  value. 


The  former  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
representing  quantities,  and  the  latter  values. 
Now  the  official  and  declared  values  of  all 
kinds  of  goods  for 

1814  were  $88,000,000  and  $100,000,000 


1824 
1833 
1840 
1850 
1858 


161,000,000 
232,000,000 
366,000,000 
569,000,000 
846,000,000 


92,000,000 

92,000,000 

123,000,000 

141,000,000 

214,000,000 


These  numbers  show  that  while  the  amount 
has  increased  nearly  tenfold,  the  value  has 
only  doubled,  and  that  therefore  the  goods 
are  five  times  cheaper  now  than  in  1814. 

We  have  now  followed  the  cotton  manu- 
facture from  ite  rise,  a  century  since,  down  to 
the  year  I860.  Ito  immense  magnitude 
in  every  country  of  Europe,  ite  rapid  prog- 
ress, ite  exclusion  of  other  materials  for  cloth- 
ing, and  the  great  decrease  in  the  price  of 
manufactured  goods,  are  established  &cte 
which  show  how  large  and  how  intense  is 
the  foreign  demand  for  our  cotton*  This  is 
the  first  proposition  we  proposed  to.  consider 
in  our  explanation  of  the  high  prices  of  labor 
and  capital  in  our  country,  and  we  now  pass 
on  to  the  second,  that  the  production  of  cot- 
ton is  very  profitable  to  the  American 
planters. 

In  proof  of  this,  we  shall  show  that  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  has  attracted  labor  and 
capital  from  other  pursuite  in  the  cotton 
states,  until  it  has  concentrated  almost  their 
whole  productive  power  upon  this  single  ar- 
ticle; that  it  has  drawn  wealth  and  labor 
from  other  sections  of  the  country  to  be  de- 
voted to  it,  when  other  employmente  were 
inviting  their  attention ;  and  that  these  and 
other  racte  demonstrate  the  profitableness  of 
this  culture. 

The  cotton  plant  of  Europe  is  a  native  of 
India,  whence  it  spread  very  slowly  into 
China  and  Persia,  Africa  and  Europe.  But 
cotton  is  a  native  of  this  continent,  and  was 
diffused  here  everywhere  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Europeans.  It  was  found  by  Colum- 
bus in  Cuba,  on  his  first  voyage,  in  1492, 
and  by  Cortes  in  Mexico,  and  Magellan  in 
Brazil,  on  their  first  visit  to  those  countries 
in  1519.  Pizarro  saw  it  in  Pera  in  1532, 
and  Cabe^a  de  Yaca  in  California  in  1536. 
In  both  divisions  of  the  continent  it  had 
spread  as  far  north  and  as  &r  south  as  the 
climate  would  permit.  All  the  three  kinds 
of  cotton  were  growing  here :  the  herbaceous, 
or  annual ;  the  shmb,  which^  lives  three  or 
four  years;   and  the  tree,  which  laste  for 
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twenty  years.     It  is  only  the  annual  which 
is  now  caltivated  in  the  United  States.    Dur- 
ing our  colonial  history,  it  was  introduced 
here    from  the  West  Indies  and  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  was   extensively   culti- 
rated  in  gardens  and  small  patches  for  do- 
mestic use  frorii  New  Jersey  to  Georgia.     A 
few  bags  were  exported  before  the  Ke volu- 
tion ;  but  so  little  was  produced,  that  a  ship- 
ment of  eight  bales  from  Charleston,  in  1 784, 
was  seized  by  the  custom-house  authorities 
in  England,  on  the  ground  that  so  large  an 
amount  could  not  have  been  grown  in  the 
United  States.     As  it  was  cultivated  to  ad- 
yantage  in  the  West  Indies,  near  to  our 
coast,  many  attempts  were  made  to  extend 
its  culture  here.     Some  seeds  were  brought 
from  the  Baliamas,  and   successfully  culti- 
vated along  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  soon  after  the  war  of  independence. 
This  was  carefully  improved  from  year  to 
year,  by  selecting  the   seed  of  the   finest 
plants,  by  the  application  of  the  most  suit- 
able manures,  and  by  choosing  the  best  lo- 
calities for  its  cultivation,  until  the  fine,  silky 
variety,  known  as  the  sea  island  cotton,  was 
naturalized  in  our  country,  and  brought  to 
the  greatest  perfection  of  staple.     The  seed 
is  easily  separated  from  the  lint  by  passing 
it  between  rollers,  which  push  back  the  seed 
and  permit  the  cotton  to  pass  through.    This 
is  a  tedious  work,  but  the  length  and  fine- 
ness of  the  fibre  secured  so  high  a  price  for 
the  product,  that  the  cultivation  has  con- 
tinued profitable  from  its  first  introduction 
to  the  present  time.     It  is  mixed  with  the 
b6st  wool  or  with  silk,  or  is  used  by  itself 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  fabrics,  and 
commands  a  very  high  price  in  the  market, 
two,  three,  or  four  times  more  than  the  short 
staple  cotton.     Our  country  has  a  monopoly 
of  it ;  for  neither  in  Egypt,  Pemambuco,  or  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon,  where  the  best  cottons  are 
ffrown,  can  they  produce  a  staple  of  the  same 
length  and  fineness.     Sometimes  a  dollar  a 
pound  is  paid  for  it ;  and  even  higher  prices 
nave  been  offered  for  favorite  crops. 

The  cultivation  of  this  variety  is  limited 
to  the  islands  along  the  coast  and  a  narrow 
belt  near  the  sea,  though  in  Florida  it  may 
be  grown  in  any  part  of  the  peninsula. 
When  planted  in  the  uplands  it  degenerates 
quickly  and  is  less  productive.  Tie  whole 
value  of  this  crop  is  now  from  eight  to  ten  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  and  varies  but  little  from  year 
to  year.  From  1867  to  1860  inclusive,  the 
crop  has  averaged  47,000  bales,  and  for  three 


years  preceding,  43,000  bales.  The  variety 
of  cotton  that  is  planted  in  the  interior  is 
the  native  Mexican  species.  It  adheres 
closely  to  the  seed,  and  cannot  be  separated 
by  the  common  roller  gin.  When  first,  cul- 
tivated it  was  separated  by  hand,  but  this 
operation  was  slow  and  tedious,  and  limited 
the  cultivation  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce. In  1791  the  whole  exports  of  the 
United  States  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  were 
only  189,316  pounds — which  is  less  than 
the  product  oi  many  of  our  single  plantar 
tions  at  the  present  time.  In  1792  it  was 
four  hundred  and  nineteen  bags,  weighing 
188,328  pounds;  and  in  1793  it  was  487,- 
600  pounds.  At  this  period  it  took  a  sud- 
den start  upward,  and  rose  in  1794  to  1,601,- 
000,  and  in  1795  to  more  than  six  millions  of 
pounds.  The  cause  of  this  sudden  increase 
was  the  invention,  by  Whitney,  of  the  saw 
gin. 

This  ingenious  gentleman  was  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  and  had  come  to  Georgia  as 
a  private  tutor  in  1792.  While  residing  as 
a  guest  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  General  Greene, 
near  Savannah,  he  was  informed  by  some  of 
her  visitors  from  the  upper  country,  where 
the  short-staple  cotton  was  cultivated,  of  the 
great  desirableness  of  a  machine  for  separat- 
ing the  cotton  from  the  seed.  To  his  in- 
ventive turn  of  mind,  this  suggestion  was 
enough  to  attract  his  attention.  He  obtained 
some  of  the  seed  cotton  from  Savannah,  and 
soon  devised  the  saw  gin.  At  first  he  used 
bent  wires  or  teeth,  like  those  of  the  com- 
mon card,  but  much  larger  and  stronger, 
and  these  were  placed  in  rows  on  a  revolv- 
ing cylinder.  The  cotton  was  separated 
from  this  cylinder  by  a  frame  of  parallel 
wires.  As  the  cylinder  revolved,  the  teeth 
extending  through  the  wire  frame  caught 
the  cotton  and  drew  it  through  the  grating, 
but  the  seeds  being  too  large  to  pass  be- 
tween the  wires,  were  separated  from  the 
lint  The  teeth  being  found  too  weak  to 
pull  the  cotton  from  the  seed  without  being 
Dent  or  broken,  he  substituted  a  circular 
saw  in  their  place.  The  teeth  of  the  saws 
being  large,  and  shaped  like  the  beak  of  a 
bird,  had  more  strength  and  were  equally 
efficient.  Behind  the  saw-cylinder,brushes 
were  arranged  to  remove  the  cotton  from 
the  saws,  and  thus  the  object  was  accom- 
plished. When  he  had  completed  his  gin, 
entirely  by  the  labor  of  his  own  hands,  he 
invited  some  farmers  to  see  it  tried,  and  all 
were  satisfied  with  its  work.     It  differed  es- 
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sentially  from  the  roller  gin  introduced  from 
the  Bahamas,  and  invented  there  by  Joseph 
Eve,  the  son  of  a  Pennsylvania  loyalist,  and 
afterward  a  resident  of  Georgia.  The  roller 
gin  had  also  teeth  and  a  wire  frame,  and 
the  revolving  teeth  caught  the  cotton  through 
the  wire  frune,  but  they  only  delivered  it 
to  the  rollers  which  separated  the  cotton 
from  the  seed.  In  the  saw  gin  the  teeth 
and  the  wire  did  the  work  of  separation. 
Though  Eve's  was  like  Whitney's,  and  may 
have  suggested  it,  they  were  on  diflferent 
principles.  The  one  was  suited  for  the  sea 
island,  and  the  other  for  the  upland. 

Before  Whitney  could  take  out  his  patent, 
many  of  his  gins  were  constructed  by  the 
farmers  and  put  to  worL  His  patent  was 
issued  in  1793,  and  having  obtained  the  co- 
operation of  Miller,  who  furnished  the  capi- 
tal, they  undertook  the  manufacture  of  the 
gins  for  sale,  and  the  ginning  of  cotton  by 
the  pound  for  the  planters,  and  the  purchase 
of  the  seed  cotton,  that  they  might  clean  it 
themselves.  Although  these  plans  required 
large  capital,  Whitney  was  poor,  and  Miller 
had  but  small  means  when  this  project  was 
Undertaken.  In  1794,  when  they  were  pre- 
paring several  machines  for  sale,  Whitney 
was  taken  sick,  and  his  workmen  were  pros- 
trated by  the  fevers  of  the  climate.  These 
difficulties  prevented  the  construction  of 
many  gins  by  the  patentees;  and  as  the 
want  of  them  was  great,  and  the  machinery 
very  simple,  many  were  built  by  common 
mechanics,  and  thus  extensively  introduced. 
In  1 795  Whitney's  shop  and  all  his  machines 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  this  was  another 
hindrance  to  the  sale  of  the  patented  gin, 
and  another  incentive  to  those  who  were  tres- 
passing on  his  rights.  To  put  a  stop  to 
these  infringements  of  their  patent,  suits 
were  instituted  by  Miller  and  Whitney. 
But  the  patent  law  had  just  been  passed  by 
Congress,  and  the  general  government  was 
little  known  or  respected.  The  juries  were 
composed  of  men  who  were  all  interested  in 
breaKin^  the  patent.  The  gin  makers  had 
strong  interests  prompting  them  to  resist 
the  suits.  Witnesses  were  found  who  testi- 
fied that  they  had  seen  the  gin  in  EKirope, 
where  it  was  used  for  making  lint !  The 
suits  were  postponed  and  delayed  by  the  in- 
genuity of  lawyers,  and  as  the  United  States 
courts  only  met  at  long  intervals,  these 
delays  were  the  more  serious.  Under  these 
difficulties,  the  patentees  often  failed  in  their 
suits,  or  obtained  but  small  damages,  or 


were  engaged  in  long,  vexatious,  and  expen- 
sive litigation,  so  that  the  courts  became  an 
expense  to  them  instead  of  a  protection. 
The  gins  were  everywhere  introduced,  with 
or  without  the  patent-right.  This  was  the 
case  both  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina ; 
but  the  delay  and  failure  of  the  suits  in 
Georgia  induced  the  patentees  to  propose  to 
the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  to  sell  the 
right  for  that  state  for  $100,000.  An  offer 
of  $50,000  was  made  them  and  accepted, 
and  this  was  nearly  all  that  was  ever  re- 
ceived by  the  inventors.  Whitney,  unlilie 
Arkwright,  only  received  barren  honors  for 
his  great  invention ;  for  even  the  purchase 
money  of  South  Carolina  was  expended  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  suits  he  had  insti- 
tuted against  the  trespassers  on  his  rights. 

The  introduction  of  Whitney's  gin  acted 
like  magic  on  the  planting  of  cotton.  In 
eight  years,  from  1792  to  1800,  the  exports 
of  the  United  States  increased  more  than  a 
hundred-fold.  The  value  rose  from  $30,000 
to  $3,000,000,  and  the  amount  from  138,000 
lbs.  to  18,000,000.  The  whole  of  this  was 
wanted  in  England,  and  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  demand  there  that  followed  the  general 
introduction  of  ArkwTight's  inventions  pre- 
vented any  decline  in  price.  The  population 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  where  all 
of  this  cotton  was  raised,  was  only  507,000 
in  1800;  so  that  the  amount  was  $6  to  each 
individual,  including  the  young  and  the  old. 
This  was  not  enough  to  purchase  the  manu- 
factures and  the  foreign  supplies  they  needed  ; 
rice  and  tobacco  being  both  added  to  cotton 
in  the  exports  of  Charleston  and  Savannah. 
Those  of  rice  alone  were  larger  than  cotton, 
and  the  production  of  tobacco  was  considera- 
ble. The  immigrants  from  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  brought  this  cultivation  with  them, 
and  it  formed  a  large  part  of  the  trade  at  the 
sea-port  towns  at  this  early  period.  But  it 
was  soon  to  disappear,  under  the  progress  of 
cotton.  In  the  next  ten  years,  from  1801  to 
1 810»  the  production  increased  more  than  five- 
fold, from  18,000,000  to  93,000,000  of  pounds 
and  the  value  from  $3,000,000  to  $15,000,000. 
As  the  population  had  only  increased  30  per 
cent,  in  these  ten  years,  and  as  the  exports 
of  rice  had  risen  from  94,000  to  119,000 
tierces,  the  great  change  was  in  the  transfer 
of  labor  from  tobacco  to  cotton.  The  ex- 
ports of  cotton  and  rice  in  1810  were  more 
than  $30  to  each  person,  white  and  black, 
young  and  old,  male  and  female ;  an  amount 
which  sufficiently  indicates  that  nearly  the 
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whole  available  labor  was  devoted  to  these 
two  staples. 

In  the  next  decade  the  cultivation  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  ex- 
ports only  rose  to  128,000,000  in  1820.  But 
the  high  prices  that  followed  the  war  stimu- 
lated the  production  to  the  utmost  possible 
limit.  Tobacco  was  no  longer  cultivated  as 
an  article  of  export.  Rice  was  still  planted 
in  the  swamp  lands  along  the  coast,  because 
they  were  not  well  suited  for  cotton  and  be- 
cause rice  was  itself  a  very  profitable  crop. 
Emigrants  flocked  from  Virginia  to  engage 
in  the  culture  of  cotton ;  new  lands  were 
purchased  from  the  Indians ;  more  laborers 
were  brought  from  Virginia  to  work  in  the 
cotton  fields ;  and  every  hand  that  could  be 
spared  from  other  employments,  white  or 
colored,  was  appropriated  to  this  one  culture. 
In  consequence  of  this  transfer  of  labor,  the 
exports  rose  in  the  next  decade,  from  1820  to 
1830,  more  than  100  per  cent,  from  1 28,000,- 
000  to  298,000,000  pounds. 

For  the  next  ten  years  the  impulse  to  the 
cultivation  of  ootton  was  greater  than  ever. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  cotton  states  to 
transfer  any  more  of  their  labor  to  the  cul- 
ture. Some  of  their  population  was  needed 
in  the  towns  and  cities  to  attend  to  the  sale  and 
shipment  of  their  cotton,  some  to  provide 
supplies  for  the  planters,  and  a  few  were  en- 
gaged in  those  mechanical  pursuits  which 
are  absolutely  indispensable,  even  in  an  agri- 
cultural country  receiving  its  manufactures 
from  distant  places;  but  all  the  rest  were 
engaged  in  the  production  of  cotton.  The 
planter  raised  enough  corn  to  feed  his  stock, 
and  provide  bread  for  his  family ;  he  sup- 
plied generally  his  own  meat,  but  for  the 
most  part  his  flour  was  brought  from  the 
north  or  west,  and  the  towns  were  supplied 
with  pork  and  flour  from  the  same  source. 
All  his  labor  was  appropriated  to  cotton, 
because  it  was  more  profitable  than  any  other 
crop.  All  his  profits  from  year  to  year  were 
devoted  to  buying  more  negroes,  that  he 
might  enlarge  his  cultivation  of  the  one  great 
staple  of  the  south.  The  emigrants  from 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee, 
though  at  their  first  arrival  they  might  pre- 
fer to  plant  tobacco  or  wheat,  soon  transferred 
all  their  hands  to  cotton.  The  lawyer,  and 
the  doctor,  and  the  school-master,  as  soon  as 
they  earned  any  money,  bought  land  and 
negroes,  and  became  pUmters.  The  preacher 
who  married  an  heiress  or  a  rich  widow,  be- 
came   the    owner    of  a  plantation.      The 


merchant  who  wished  to  retire  from  the  per- 
plexities of  business,  and  take  his  ease  in  the 
country,  passed  his  old  age  in  watching  the 
cotton  plant  spring  up  from  the  fresh-ploughed 
ground,  spread  its  leaves  to  the  gentle  show- 
ers of  spring,  stretch  its  long  branches  to  the 
summer's  sun,  open  its  red  blossoms,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  abundant  fruit  which  showed 
their  white  treasures  to  the  autumn  sky, 
gladdening  his  heart  with  the  abundant  re- 
wards of  nis  labor.  All  the  labor,  all  the 
capital,  all  the  increase  of  population  and 
wealth  by  immigration  from  more  northern 
climates,  all  the  accumulations  of  every 
trade,  or  business,  or  pursuit  were  devoted  to 
tjiis  one  cultivation ;  and  though  it  had 
seemed  impossible  in  1830  to  increase  the 
cultivation  to  any  considerable  degree,  the 
production  rose  in  1840  to  744,000,000 
pounds,  or  six  times  the  product  of  1 820. 

During  the  next  decade  this  favorite  cul- 
ture ^  received  a  slight  check.  The  increase 
in  the  demand,  though  outrunning  every 
other  business,  had  been  overtaken  by  the 
still  more  rapid  increase  in  the  supply. 
Prices  declined,  and  the  capital  of  the 
country  had  an  opportunity  to  look  around 
for  other  employments.  It  readily  found 
them  in  the  construction  of  railroads,  the 
erection  of  cotton  factories  for  coarse 
goods,  the  production  of  the  corn,  and  meat, 
and  flour  K)r  the  towns  and  cities,  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  sugar  cane,  and  in  those  other 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  pursuits  which 
are  the  first  enterprises  of  an  agricultural 
people. 

The  south  had  other  employments  to 
which  she  might  have  turned  her  attention 
with  advantage.  She  had  fine  shipping 
timber,  and  in  great  abundance,  but  she  did 
not  increase  her  shipping,  because  high  as 
wages  and  interest  are  at  the  north,  they  are 
still  higher  at  the  south,  and  the  competition 
between  the  two  sections  is  so  easy  in  ship- 
ping, that  she  could  not  engage  in  shipping 
even  her  own  products,  as  long  as  other  more 
profitable  pursuits  keep  up  the  rate  of  labor 
and  capital  to  their  present  high  limits.  The 
low  prices  of  cotton  from  1840  to  1860  did 
not,  therefore,  divert  capital  to  shipping.  The 
toimage  of  Charleston  averaged  50,000  tons 
from  1800  to  1810,  nearly  40,000  from  1810 
to  1820;  22,000  from  1832  to  1840,  and 
23,000  from  1840  to  1848. 

The  culture  of  rice  was  susceptible  of  very 
slight  increase,  because  the  only  land  suit^ 
able  for  its  cultivation  is  the  low,  swampy 
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district  along  the  sea,  where  the  crop  can  be 
covered  with  water.  From  early  times  this 
valuable  grain  had  been  raised  in  all  favorable 
localities,  and,  though  a  very  profitable  crop, 
no  increase  was  practicable.  From  lV89  to 
1798  the  exports  of  the  United  States 
averaged  107,000  tierces;  from  1799  to 
1808  they  were  82,000;  and  from  1809  to 
1818  the  average  was  87,000.  From  1820  to 
1829  the  whole  crop,  including  the  shipments 
to  the  north  and  the  exports,  averaged  120,- 
000  tierces;  from  1830  to  1839  Uiey  were 
148,000;  and  from  1840  to  1848  the  average 
was  162,000.  These  figures  show  little  or 
no  transfer  of  capital  to  this  production,  and 
the  reason  is  that  the  lands  suited  to  its  cul- 
tivation are  limited.  For  the  year  1858  they 
were  173,000  tierces,  showing  the  same 
steady,  unchangeable  condition  of  this  culture 
down  to  the  present  time. 

But  although  the  cultivation  of  rice  could 
not  be  increased,  and  the  northern  shipping 
was  too  easy  a  competitor  with  the  southern, 
there  were  many  employments  in  which  the 
south  could  engage,  before  she  would  reduce 
the  wages  and  profits  down  to  the  northern 
standard.  Tanneries,  forges,  foundries,  the 
making  of  shoes,  buckets,  hardware,  furni- 
ture, clothing,  machinery,  and  every  manu- 
facture where  the  bulk  or  the  weight  is  con- 
siderable, can  be  profitably  pursued.  The 
negroes  make  good  carpenters,  shoemakers, 
tanners,  workers  in  iron,  and  there  is  no  em- 
ployment pursued  at  the  north  to  which 
their  labor  cannot  be  profitably  devoted. 

Of  all  these  employments  thus  attracting 
her  attention,  the  principal  of  those  which 
she  selected  in  the  depression  of  1840  were 
the  construction  of  railroads,  the  culture  of 
wheat,  the  manufacture  of  coarse  cottons,  and 
theplanting  of  the  sugar  cane. 

Tnese  railroads  have  nearly  all  been  profit- 
able. It  may  seem  strange  to  those  who 
have  only  heard  of  Harlem,  and  Erie,  and 
New  Haven,  and  Hudson  River  railroads,  to 
be  told  that  every  railway  of  the  cotton 
states  has  been  profitable.  The  country  is 
sparsely  settled,  and  it  cannot  be  from  pas- 
sengers. They  have  but  little  through 
freight  to  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina^and 
it  cannot  be  from  the  transit  of  goods. 
Their  only  product  is  cotton,  and  it  is  this  that 
pays.  Not  only  does  the  great  staple  enrich 
those  who  make  it,  but  all  who  handle  it  and 
caiTy  it.  It  is  like  the  fabled  Midas,  and 
turns  all  things  into  gold. 

Wheat,  also,  has  been  a  profitable  culture, 


because  it  is  mainly  consumed  at  home,  and 
the  price  is  usually  the  cost  of  flour  in  New 
York  added  to  the  cost  of  transportation. 
Even  when  fine  seasons  and  a  large  crop  on- 
able  the  farmer  to  export  some  of  his 
flour,  the  early  harvest  permits  him  to  send 
it  to  New  York  before  the  new  wheat 
of  the  north  and  west  can  be  oflfered^in  the 
market,  and  thus  secure  to  himself  a  high  price. 

The  cotton  factories  have,  also,  usually  been 
profitable.  All  that  have  been  managed  skil- 
fully and  faithfully  have  paid  good  dividends, 
and  several  have  made  fortunes  for  their 
owners.  The  oldest  mill  in  the  southern 
states,  near  Athens,  Georgia,  has  been  profit- 
able from  the  start,  more  than  thirty  years 
since.  Those  at  Graniteville  and  Roswell, 
favored  with  water  power  and  wise  manage- 
ment, have  paid  large  and  regular  dividends. 
The  one  at  Macon,  though  driven  by  steam, 
has  been  alike  successful.  Many  of  the 
others  have  done  well,  though  the  machinery 
has  to  be  brought  from  the  north,  and  the 
expense  of  labor  and  superintendence  is 
high.  A  few  have  failed  from  frauds  and 
dishonesty  in  the  projectors  or  managers, 
some  from  carelessness  and  neglect  of  their 
duties  by  those  to  whom  they  were  entrust- 
ed,  and  some  from  ignorance  and  impru- 
dence. But  always  when  well  managed  they 
have  succeeded.  They  make  the  coarse  os- 
nabui^  and  heavy  shirting  for  the  negroes, 
and  the  coarser  numbers  of  yam  for  the 
country  looms  of  the  planters.  Many  of 
them  send  their  yams  to  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  and  dispose  in  this  way  of  their 
surplus  production.  A  few  are  working  on 
finer  unbleached  cloth,  and  they  are  also 
doing  well. 

So,  also,  has  some  capital  been  devoted  to 
sugar.  The  beautiful  lands  along  the  lower 
Mississippi  have  been  appropriated  to  this 
crop,  tinder  the  protection  of  the  tariffs 
of  1824  and  1828  the  culture  was  started, 
and  from  1835  to  1840  the  production 
averaged  seventy  millions  of  pounds,  worth 
over  four  millions  of  dollars.  The  low  prices 
of  cotton  about  this  time  encouraged  the 
producers,  and  the  amount  for  the  next  five 
years  averaged  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
millions  of  pounds,  worth  six  millions  of 
dollars.  In  the  next  five  years  the  product 
rose  to  two  hundred  and  eleven  millions, 
valued  at  ten  millions  of  dollars.  From 
1850  to  1855  the  production  still  further 
increased,  the  amount  being  three  hundred 
and  forty-seven  millions^  and  the  value  fifteen 
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millions  In  the  last  five  years — partly  from 
the  disastrous  season  of  1856,  which  not 
only  rained  the  crop  for  that  year,  but  de- 
stroyed the  plants  for  the  next,  and  partly  to 
the  high  price  of  cotton,  which  has  diverted 
some  of  the  lands  to  this  culture — the  average 
has  only  been  two  hundred  and  sixty-three 
millions;  but  the  value  of  this  decreased 
crop  has  been  higher  than  ever,  having 
reached  seventeen  millions  of  dollars. 

To  these  and  a  few  other  new  enterprises, 
the  accumulating  labor  and  capital  of  the 
cotton  states  have  been  diverted  since  the 
disastrous  fall  of  prices  in  1837.  But  the 
culture  of  cotton  still  went  on,  and  with 
giant  strides,  too.  The  planters  were  more 
economical  at  home,  raised  more  com  and 
bacon,  so  as  to  lessen  their  purchases  from 
the  west  and  from  North  Carolina;  but,  as 
the  price  of  lands  and  negroes  declined,  the 
inducements  to  raise  cotton  were  nearly  as 
great  as  before.  The  average  exports  for 
the  five  years  from  1836  to  1840  were  five 
hundred  and  twenty-four  millions;  for  the 
next  five,  the  average  was  six  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  millions ;  and  for  the  next  five, 
seven  hundred  and  eleven  millions.  Here 
was  an  average  increase  much  faster  than 
the  natural  increase  of  the  population,  show- 
ing that,  in  spite  of  the  diversion  of  labor 
and  capital  to  new  pursuits,  emigrants  were 
still  arriving  from  >iorth  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  transfers  were  still  being  made 
from  the  tobacco  and  wheat  fields  of  Virginia 
to  the  cotton  lands  of  the  south. 

After  1850  prices  improved,  and  in  the 
next  five  years  the  average  exports  rose  to 
one  billion  and  twenty-five  millions  of  pounds, 
making  an  increase  in  the  average  produc- 
tion of  nearly  fifty  per  cent  in  five  years. 
For  the  ^ve  succeeding  years  the  exports 
have  not  been  completed  at  the  treasury  de- 
partment, and  the  number  of  bales  may  be 
taken  to  measure  the  increase  of  production. 
Prom  1850  to  1855  the  average  crop  was 
2,882,000  bales,  and  from  1855  to  1860  it 
was  3,628,000,  an  increase  which  is  twice  as 
great  as  the  natural  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, indicating  the  continuance  of  the 
transfers  of  laborers  to  the  cotton  planta- 
tions. 

And  never  before  was  the  planting  more 
profitable  than  in  these  last  few  years.  The 
price  was  not,  indeed,  so  high  as  in  1819, 
or  1826,  or  1836,  when  the  planters  were 
almost  bewildered  at  the  rates  offered  them 
for  their  crops ;  but  by  improved  methods 


of  cultivation,  and  greater  feicilities  of  reach* 
ing  the  market,  their  real  earnings  were 
much  greater  than  ever.  Higher  prices  were 
given  for  land  and  for  negroes  than  even  in 
1836.  The  wages  of  hired  servants  were 
larger  than  ever  before ;  and  the  planters  ^ 
throughout  the  south  were  rich,  prosperous, 
and  happy. 

The  immigration  into  the  cotton  states, 
and  the  purchase  of  negroes  from  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  and  Virginia  were  made  manifest 
by  the  changes  of  population.  The  natural 
increase  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country 
is  less  than  thirty  per  cent  for  ten  years, 
after  deducting  the  emigrants  from  Europe 
and  the  inhabitants  of  our  purchased  territo- 
ries. Before  1820  it  exceeded  a  little  this 
ratio;  .but  from  1880  to  1840  it  was  less, 
and  from  1840  to  1850  not  over  twenty-five 
per  cent.  But  the  population  of  the  eight 
cotton  states,  from  South  Carolina  to  Texas, 
increased  in  the  first  decade  of  the  present 
century  fifty  per  cent.,  in  the  second  decade 
fifty-five  per  cent,  in  the  third  fifty  percent, 
in  the  fourth  fifty-one  per  cent,  and  in  the 
fifth  forty  one  per  cent  Thus,  in  all  this 
period  of  fifty  years,  the  real  increase  was 
very  nearly  double  that  of  the  natural ;  or, 
more  exactly,  in  every  ten  years  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  existing  population  was  added 
from  the  more  northern  states. 


CHAPTER  m. 

MONOPOLY  OF  THE  MARKET-SLAVE  LABOR 
—COTTON  EXCHANGED  FOR  MANUFAC- 
TUREa 

The  history  that  has  now  been  given  of 
the  great  increase  in  the  production  of  cot- 
ton ;  of  the  entire  devotion  of  the  labor  of 
the  cotton  states  to  this  single  culture,  even 
to  the  neglect  in  some  places  of  the  com, 
flour,  and  meat  necessary  for  the  wants  of 
their  inmiediate  neighborhood ;  of  the  large 
increase  of  the  population  in  these  states;  of 
the  increasing  prices  of  land  and  negroes ;  of 
the  investment  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
annual  accumulations  of  the  people  in  enlarg- 
ing this  one  production,  when  others  that 
are  really  profitable,  for  which  they  have 
advantages  m  soil,  or  in  climate,  or  in  posi- 
tion, are  rejected — is  an  irresistible  accumu- 
lation of  proof  of  the  second  proposition  that 
we  proposed  to  consider:  that  tne  American 
planters  are  able  to  produce  large  amounta 
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of  cotton  at  great  profit  to  themselves ;  and 
we  will  pass  now  to  the  third  proposition : 
that  we  have  almost  a  monopoly  oi  the  for- 
eign market,  on  account  of  our  ability  to  pro- 
duce a  better  and  cheaper  article  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  superi- 
ority of  our  sea  island  variety.  It  is  the  best 
cotton  in  the  Liverpool  market,  and  com- 
mands the  highest  price.  It  has  not  been 
produced  in  larger  quantities,  because  the 
localities  where  it  can  be  cultivated  are  few. 
But  for  the  amount  we  make  there  is  no 
competition.  The  average  value  of  our  ex- 
ports of  this  kind  was  $6,000,000  from  1806 
to  1816,  including  the  years  of  the  war  and 
the  embargo;  $10,000,000  in  the  next  ten 
years  ;  $10,000,000  in  the  next;  $7,000,000 
in  the  next ;  and  $9,000,000  in  the  last,  from 
1846  to  1866.  For  1869  the  amount  was 
13,713,000  pounds.  It  is  evident  from  these 
figures,  that  the  production  of  sea-island  cot- 
ton is  not  increasing. 

When  we  began  the  production  of  cotton, 
the  supplies  of  Great  Britain  were  furnished  by 
the  Levant  and  by  America.  Of  the  twenty- 
three  millions  received  in  1787,  seven  were 
from  the  West  Indies,  six  from  Turkey ,  and  ten 
from  the  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese  col- 
onies of  South  America.  None  was  received 
from  the  United  States  or  Egypt,  which  are 
now  the  principal  sources  of  supply.  The  first 
imports  from  the  East  Indies  were  in  1 798,  and 
from  Egypt  in  1828.  When  the  demand  in- 
creased, by  the  application  of  machinery  to  the 
manufacture,  we  very  soon  assumed  the  first 
rank  in  the  production  and  supply  of  cotton. 
By  the  year  1800  the  receipts  from  our  coun- 
try equalled  those  of  any  other,  and  in  some 
of  the  years  before  the  war  of  1812  we  sur- 
passed ail  other  countries  taken  together. 
After  the  war  of  1812  we  immediately  re- 
sumed the  chief  place  as  producers  for  the 
Earopean  market.  In  the  five  years  from 
1816  to  1820  the  average  weekly  consump- 
tion in  Great  Britain  of  the  different  kinds 
of  cotton  was  3,800  bales  of  American,  2,200 
from  Brazil,  1,100  from  the  East  Indies, 
and  700  from  the  West  Indies ;  and  as  our 
bags  were  the  heaviest,  the  3,800  American 
were  more  than  the  4,000  from  other  coun- 
tries. In  the  next  five  years  Egjrptian  made 
its  appearance  in  the  market,  and  the  aver- 
age was  6,400  bales  of  American,  2,600  from 
Brazil,  200  from  Egypt,  1,000  from  India, 
and  600  from  the  West  Indies.  The  decline 
of  the  West  Indies,  which  was  l^e  only  cot- 


ton similar  to  ours,  had  already  begun,  and 
from  1826  to  1830  the  decline  continued. 
The  average  consumption  of  American  was 
9,200  bales,  2,400  from  Brazil,  700  from 
Egypt,  700  from  India,  and  only  400  from 
the  West  Indies,  so  that  ours  was  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  whole.  In  the  next  five 
years  the  American  rose  to  13,000,  the  West 
Indian  declined  to  200,  and  the  others  had 
but  a  slight  increase ;  ours  being  three-fourths 
of  the  whole.  From  this  time  forward  the 
United  States  supplied  about  eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  consumption  of  England,  and 
also  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  the  last  year 
(1869)  the  number  of  bales  consumed  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  was 
700,000,  of  which  the  American  was  eighty 
per  cent.,  the  West  Indian  one,  the  Brazilian 
three,  the  Egyptian  four,  and  the  East  Indian 
twelve.  And  this  ratio  has  been  nearly  the 
same  for  the  last  twenty  years.  The  ratio  of 
the  supply  from  Egypt  has  increased  a  little 
faster  than  from  America;  while  that  from 
the  West  Indies  has  almost  disappeared. 
Since  the  rise  in  the  price  of  coffee,  on  ac- 
count of  the  stoppage  of  the  slave  trade  in 
Brazil,  her  exports  have  been  stationary  or 
declinhig.  The  imports  from  the  East  Indies 
have  increased,  but  their  comparative  gain 
on  American  has  been,  very  small.  In  the 
eight  years  from  1840  to  1847,  the  average 
importation  into  England  of  American  cot- 
ton was  468,000,000  pounds,  and  of  East 
Indian  76,000,000  ;  while  for  the  next  eight 
years,  from  1 848  to  1 856,  the  former  averaged 
644,000,000  and  the  latter  1 1 6,000,000.  The 
first  ratio  was  16  and  the  last  18.  Since 
1855  the  ratio  has  slightly  increased.  In 
1859  and  1860  it  slightly  declined. 

The  supplies  furnished  by  the  several 
countries  are  not,  however,  rivals  of  each 
other.  Our  sea  island  is  the  finest  and 
dearest.  The  Egyptian  and  Brazilian  are 
next,  and  are  used  for  the  finer  fabrics. 
Ours  is  suited  for  all  the  common  yams, 
uniting  strength  of  fibre  with  smoothness 
and  length  of  staple.  The  Indian  comes 
last  in  price,  is  coarse,  short  stapled,  and 
badly  cleaned.  It  is  mixed  with  American 
in  the  factories,  and  used  for  the  coarser 
goods. 

Thus  there  is  little  or  no  competition  be- 
tween the  different  cottons.  They  are  each 
used  for  their  particular  class  of  manufac- 
tures. The  Indian  would  be  of  little  use 
without  ours  to  mix  with  it,  so  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  supply  would  require  an  in^ 
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crease  of  American  to  be  worked  with  it. 
The  deamess  of  the  Egyptian  and  South 
American,  which  are  about  fifty  per  cent, 
higher  than  ours,  prevents  them  from  being 
substituted  in  its  place. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of 
Arts,  J.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  member  for  Stock- 
port, says: — 

"  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  while  we 
require  for  the  purposes  of  our  manufacture 
a  limited  quantity  of  the  sea  island  and 
short-staple  qualities  of  raw  cotton,  we  need 
and  can  consume  an  almost  unlimited  supply 
of  the  medium-staple,orUnited  States  quality. 
In  this  fact  lies  our  real  difficulty ;  for  while 
several  quarters  of  the  world  supply  the  first 
sort,  and  India  could  supply  enormous 
quantities  of  the  short-staple  sort,  the  United 
States  of  America  alone  have  hitherto  pro- 
duced the  second  and  most  necessary 
kind." 

"The  finest  long  cotton  in  the  world  is 
called  the  '  sea  island.'  It  is  grown  on  the 
low-lying  lands  and  small  islands  on  the 
coast  of  Georgia.  The  quantity  is  small, 
and  the  price  very  high.  It  is  used  mostly 
for  muslin  thread,  and  the  very  finest  num- 
bers of  yam — say  lOO's  and  upward;  and 
price,  in  fact,  is  of  little  moment  to  the 
manufacturers  who  purchase  it.  It  usually 
sells  at  about  two  shillings  per  pound.  A 
quality  much  resembling  it,  and  almost,  if 
not  quite  as  good,  has  been  grown,  as  a 
sample  article,  in  Australia.  But  of  this  de- 
nomination of  cotton  the  consumption  is 
very  small.  Another  species — ^long,  strong, 
fine,  and  yellovrish — is  grown  in  Egypt,  and 
imported  in  considerable  quantities.  An  in- 
ferior quality — coarse,  harsh,  bright  in  color, 
but  strong — is  imported  from  Brazil,  and  a 
very  smsfi  quantity  from  the  West  Indies. 
Doubtless,  if  the  price  were  adequate,  and 
the  demand  here  very  great  and  steady,  the 
supply  from  many  of  these  quarters  mi^ht 
be  largely  augmented.  But  it  is  not  of  this 
sort  that  we  need  any  considerable  increase, 
nor  could  we  afford  the  price  which  probably 
alone  would  remunerate  the  grower. 

'*  2.  Our  great  consumption  and  demand 
is  for  the  soft,  white,  silky,  moderately  long 
cotton  of  America — the  quality  usually  call- 
ed *  uplands,'  *  bowed  Georgia,'  and  *New 
Orleans.'  This  used  to  be  sold  at  prices 
varying  from  3d.  to  6d.  per  pound  (it  is 
now  from  6d.  to  8d.).  It  can  be  consumed 
in  any  quantity ;  for  it  is  available  not  only 
for  weft,  but  for  warp,  except  for  the  finer 


numbers.  We  need  and  consume  nine  bags 
of  this  cotton  for  one  bag  of  all  others  put 
together. 

"  3.  It  is  the  insufficient  supply,  or  the  high- 
er price  of  this  cotton,  that  has  driven  our 
manufacturers  upon  the  short-stapled  native 
article  of  India,  commonly  called  Surat  If 
the  price  of  the  two  were  equal,  scarcely  a  bag 
of  Surat  would  be  employed.  When  the 
price  of  American  cotton  rises,  owing  to  an 
inadequate  supply,  that  of  East  India  cotton 
follows  it  at  a  considerable  interval — the 
usual  ratio  being  two  to  three — and  the  im- 
port of  the  latter  is  greatly  stimulated.  It 
is  always  grown  in  India  in  large  quantities, 
and,  with  improved  means  of  communication 
And  more  careful  preparation,  might  be  sup- 
plied in  time,  in  indefinite  and  probably 
ample  quantities.  But  it  is  its  quality  that 
is  in  fault ;  and,  as  far  as  the  past  is  a  guide, 
it  would  seem  incurably  in  fault  Many  at- 
tempts to  amend  the  character  of  this  cotton 
have  been  made.  American  planters  and 
American  *  saw  gins '  have  been  sent  over, 
and  American  seed  has  been  planted ;  and 
the  result  has  been  a  sensible  amelioration 
in  cleanliness  and  color,  and  some  slight  in- 
crease in  length  of  fibre,  but  scarcely  any 
change  in  specific  character.  The  dry,  fuzzy, 
woolly  characteristics  remain.  Sometimes 
the  first  year's  samples  nearly  resemble  the 
American  article,  but  the  resemblance  never 
becomes  permanent.  Hitherto  (we  believe 
we  are  correct  in  stating),  either  from  the 
peculiarity  of  the  soil  or  of  the  climate,  or, 
as  some  say,  from  adulteration  by  the  air- 
borne pollen  of  the  inferior  native  plant,  the 
improved  and  altered  character  of  the  cotton 
has  never  been  kept  up." 

"  The  point  we  have  to  bear  in  mind,  then, 
is  this :  our  desideratum  is  not  simply  more 
cotton,  but  more  cotton  of  the  same  character 
and  price  as  that  now  imported  from  the 
States.  If  India  were  to  send  us  two  mill- 
ions of  bales  of  Surat  cotton  per  annum^ 
the  desideratum  would  not  be  supplied,  and 
our  perilous  problem  would  still  be  unsolved. 
We  should  be  almost  as  dependent  on  America 
as  ever." 

These  observations  of  a  practical  manu- 
facturer bring  out  conclusively  this  truth, 
that  for  the  uses  to  which  our  cotton  is  ap- 
plied we  are  without  competition.  The  long- 
stapled  is  too  dear,  and  the  short  too  coarse, 
fuzzy,  weak,  and  rough  to  be  substituted  for 
ours. 

It  thus  appears  that  we  have  a  monopoly 
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of  the  European  market,  because  we  furnish 
a  cheaper  and  better  article  for  the  same 
price.  And  this  excellence  is  due  to  our 
soil  and  climate,  and  to  the  cheapness  of  the 
labor  by  which  cotton  is  cultivated. 

The  soil  is  everywhere  favorable  for  cotton 
in  our  southern  states.  Where  it  is  rich 
'enough  toproduce  any  thing  it  will  produce 
cotton.  The  climate  is  ournoiain  peculiarity. 
Although  we  are  so  near  the  equator  that  we 
have  six  months  of  the  summer,  and  some- 
times more,  without  a  frost  that  will  kill  so 
tender  a  plant  as  cotton,  we  have  in  all  that 
time  a  succession  of  rain,  and  sunshine,  and 
dews,  and  clouds,  such  as  belong  to  temperate 
latitudes.  The  weather  is  hot  enough  for 
cotton,  and  yet  rainy  and  showery,  so  as  to 
keep  the  growth  of  the  plant  vigorous,  and 
bring  to  perfection  a  succession  of  fruit  on 
the  stalks  from  July  to  November.  The 
first  pickings  begin  as  early  as  July  at  some 
places,  everywhere  in  August,  and  during 
the  whole  of  September  and  October  new 
blossoms  are  appearing,  new  bolls  forming, 
and  new  pods  opening  their  silky  product 
for  the  hands  of  the  cultivator.  Even  after 
the  frost  has  stopped  the  growth  of  the  plant 
and  stripped  it  of  its  leaves,  the  bolls  still 
open,  and  the  fields  are  whitened  with  a  suc- 
cession of  fruit,  until  January  arrives  and 
warns  the  planter  to  prepare  for  another 
crop. 

This  succession  of  rain  and  sunshine  does 
not  occur  in  India,  which,  after  the  United 
States,  produces  the  principal  part  of  the 
European  supplies.  And  this  is  the  reason 
that  the  American  variety  of  the  cotton 
plant  will  not  grow  there,  or  soon  degen- 
erates to  the  coarse,  rough,  short-stapled 
article  which  is  native  to  the  country. 

Another  advantage  we  have  over  India  is 
the  length  and  cost  of  the  voyage.  It  is 
worth  two  and  a  half  or  three  cents  a  pound 
to  transport  cotton  from  our  sea-ports  to  Liv- 
erpool The  distance  from  India  to  England 
being  twice  as  great,  and  the  voyage  more 
than  twice  as  long,  freights  and  other  ex- 
penses must  increase  in  a  like  ratio ;  and  as 
the  best  qualities  of  Bombay  and  Surat  are 
worth,  even  now,  when  prices  are  high  in 
England,  only  eight  or  nine  cents,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  almost  nothing  is  left  for  the  interior 
producer,  especially  for  the  inferior  qualities. 
We  can  produce  cotton  with  profit  at  much 
lower  rates  than  we  now  name.  A  decline 
to  the  Indian  planter  is  ruinous,  because 
freights  are  stationary,  and  all,  or  nearly  all 


the  proceeds  in  England  will  be  consumed 
in  the  transportation. 

Probably,  however,  the  greatest  advantage 
we  have  over  the  Indian  producers  is  in  the 
cheapness  of  our  labor.  It  is  true  that  wages 
are  very  low  in  India,  but  the  labor  is  idso 
inefficient  We  have  the  cheapest  and  most 
efficient  labor  in  the  world.   . 

The  African  slave  in  the  southern  states 
is  well  fed  with  good  and  substantial  food, 
that  gives  him  strength,  endurance,  and 
healtk  He  is  well  cl^  in  winter,  and  well 
lodged,  to  protect  him  from  the  inclemencies 
of  the  season.  He  is  cheerful,  able  to  work, 
and  he  works  faithfully.  As  the  whole  cost 
of  this  labor  to  the  state  is  made  up  of  the 
simplest  necessaries  of  life,  the  support  of 
the  young,  and  the  old,  and  the  feeole,  it  is 
evident  tnat  the  south  has  the  cheapest  la- 
bor that  is  possible.  It  was  the  doctrine  of 
Malthus,  that  in  every  country  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  to  reduce  the  wages  of 
labor  down  to  the  mere  support  of  the  la- 
borer. That  limit,  however  approximated  to 
elsewhere,  has  never  been  reached  but  in  the 
south. 

The  slave  is  supplied  with  all  he  wants  of 
meal,  and  with  as  much  meat  as  is  needed 
for  his  health  and  strength.  This  meal  is 
prepared  in  many  ways,  and  makes  a  most 
palatable  bread.  His  master  generally  feeds 
on  it  in  preference  to  flour.  He  has  a  gar- 
den, where  he  can  raise  potatoes,  cabbages, 
coUards,  greens,  turnips,  beans,  and  such 
other  vegetables  as  the  taste  and  industry 
of  the  family  may  desire.  He  has  clothing — 
cheap,  it  is  true,  but  warm  and  substantial. 

There  is  a  separate  dwelling  for  each  fami- 
ly, and  an  unlunit^d  supply  of  fuel  for  the 
winter.  The  old,  who  are  unable  to  labor 
in  the  field,  find  some  slight  work  about  the 
house — the  men  in  the  garden,  the  women 
in  the  care  of  young  children  whose  mothers 
are  out  on  the  usu^  plantation  work-  The 
sick  are  carefully  attended  to  by  regular 
physicians  and  good  nursing. 

All  this  is  essential  to  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  laborer,  and  to  his  efficiency 
on  the  plantation.  The  humanity  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  master,  who  has  often  been 
reared  by  some  of  his  slaves,  are  sufficient 
to  secure  their  comfort ;  but  if  these  should 
be  wanting,  there  is  an  inexorable  law  se- 
curing the  necessary  wants  of  the  servant. 
With  less  meat,  or  with  insufficient  food, 
the  slave  is  unfitted  for  regular  work.  With 
less  clothing,  he  is  liable  to  sickness  and 
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disease.  Without  attention  and  nursing  in 
sickness,  his  life  is  endangered,  and  his  ser- 
vices lost  to  his  master.  These  demands, 
united  with  the  influences  of  humanity  and 
sympathy,  secure  him  the  necessaries  and 
some  of  the  comforts  of  life. 

Another  element  of  the  cheapness  of  this 
labor  is  that  nothing  is  wasted  in  vicious  in- 
dulgences. In  other  countries,  a  large  part 
of  the  wages  of  labor  is  expended  in  strong 
drink ;  but  the  most  stringent  laws  are  everj^- 
where  passed  against  selling  spirits  to  slaves ; 
the  Maine  liquor  law  is  enforced  with  the 
most  severe  penalties,  and  with  the  utmost 
certainty  of  conviction  for  the  guilty. 

Much  time  is  lost  in  free  countries  in  holi- 
days and  shows ;  in  idleness  and  neglect  of 
work;  in  seeking  employment;  in  change 
from  one  place  to  ^mother ;  but  all  this  is 
saved  in  the  south,  for  there  are  no  idle 
hands  about  the  plantation,  and,  excepting 
the  week  between  Christmas  and  New  i  ear's 
day,  when  there  is  a  general  holiday,  there 
is  no  lost  time,  except  from  sickness,  in  any 
part  of  the  year. 

The  children  are  all  put  at  work  at  eleven 
or  twelve  years  of  ace,  as  soon  as  they  are 
able  to  guide  a  plough  or  pick  cotton  in  the 
fields.  The  women  and  men  are  both  ef- 
ficient workers,  and  the  division  of  labor  is 
so  complete  that  the  children  of  many  moth- 
ers are  watched  over  and  cared  for  by  one, 
and  the  cooking  for  many  families  attended 
to  by  a  single  cook. 

This  system  of  labor  is  thus  the  cheapest 
possible.  The  com  and  the  meat  being,  in 
most  cases,  raised  on  the  plantation,  and  not 
burdened  with  the  cost  of  transportation,  are 
supplied  at  the  cheapest  prices;  the  work  is 
all  light  and  easy,  so  that  women  and  boys, 
as  well  as  men,  can  engage  in  it  efficiently. 
Every  thing  is  arranged  so  that  labor  is  se- 
cured at  the  lowest  possible  rate. 

Some  philanthropists,  indeed,  object  to  the 
system  on  this  account :  that  the  slave  ob- 
tains no  wages.  But  he  has  food  and  cloth- 
ing, a  house  and  fire,  proper  attention  when 
sick,  and  support  in  old  age.  His  children 
are  taken  care  of,  and  every  necessary  want 
supplied.  For  an  idle  and  improvident  race 
like  the  negro,  these  are  more  than  wages. 
They  are  more  than  his  industry  would  se- 
cure. He  would  not  earn  as  much  for  him- 
self were  he  free,  as  he  now  receives  from  his 
master ;  and  these  earnings  would  be  wasted 
in  drink,  or  in  excessive  indulgences,  or  in 
dress,  or  in  luxuries,  leaving  for  himself  and 


his  family  times  of  want  and  suffering,  with 
nothing  laid  up  for  sickness  and  old  age. 
Now  he  is  industrious  and  temperate,  and 
receives  the  necessaries  of  life  in  return; 
then  he  would  be  lazy,  and  wasteful,  and  des- 
titute. As  industry  and  temperance  are 
great  virtues,  and  the  necessanes  of  life  at 
all  seasons  and  times,  in  sickness  and  health, 
in  youth  and  old  age  are  a  great  boon  to  the 
laboring  poor ;  and  as  want,  and  suffering,  and 
neglect  when  sick  or  aged  are  great  and 
real  evils,  philanthropy  surely  waatcs  its 
sympathy  on  the  slave  when  it  complains 
that  he  is  denied  his  wa^es. 

The  culture  of  cotton  is  specially  suited  for 
slave  labor,  because  of  its  giving  full  employ- 
ment for  the  whole  year.  January  is  devoted 
to  fitting  up  the  fences,  clearing  off  the  decayed 
trees  that  have  fallen  in  the  fields,  and  put- 
ting in  order  the  cultivators  and  all  the  imple* 
ments  of  the  farm.  The  ploughs  are  also 
started,  and  some  of  the  ground  broken  up  for 
spring  planting.  February  is  the  main  time 
for  ploughing,  and  in  the  more  southern  part 
of  the  cotton  country,  com  is  planted  in 
this  month.  In  latitude  31^  the  time 
for  com  is  the  20th  of  Febmary;  above 
this  line  it  gradually  becomes  later.  About 
a  month  after  the  com,  cotton  is  planted.  In 
every  locality  it  is  desired  to  have  the  cotton 
up  as  sodn  as  the  fear  of  frost  is  gone.  The 
season  for  planting  begins  as  early  as  the 
16th  of  March  in  the  most  southern  lati- 
tudes, is  delayed  to  the  1st  of  April  at  the 
parallel  of  32°,  to  the  15th  in  latitude  34°, 
and  later  still  above  this  line.  As  the  seed 
are  planted  close  together  in  drills,  the  hands 
pass  along  the  rows  and  chop  down  the 
weakest  and  smallest  plants,  leaving  them  in. 
bunches,  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  apart.  Tlie 
ploughs  follow  or  precede  the  hoes,  both  be- 
ing necessary  to  kill  the.  grass  and  soften  the 
ground  about  the  plants.  The  hoes  follow 
ag^n,  and  thin  out  the  bunches  to  one  or 
two  stalks,  and  finally  they  are  reduced  to 
one,  the  rest  having  perished  from  the  cut- 
worm or  insects,  or  the  blows  of  the  plough 
and  the  hoe.  For  two  or  three  months  this 
hoeing  and  ploughing,  to  soften  the  ground 
and  destroy  the  grass,  gives  full  employment 
to  the  hands.  The  com  has  also  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  way,  and  the  work  is  continued 
on  both  until  the  summer  has  come  and  the 
fruit  begins  to  appear  on  the  cotton.  There 
is  a  little  leisure  now  to  the  hands  before  the 
picking  is  begun,  and  this  gives  time  to  har- 
vest the  wheat  that  has  been  sown ;  to  cut 
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the  oats,  and  gather  the  fodder  from  the 
com.  This  work  fills  up  the  time  mitil  the 
picking  begins.  At  first,  but  few  of  the  pods 
are  open.  The  hands  pass  between  the  rows 
— which  are  from  three  to  four  feet  wide  on 
the  poor  lands,  and  from  six  to  seven  on  the 
richest — ^and  as  the  branches  stretch  out  so 
as  to  reach  each  other,  they  each  gather  from 
two  rows  as  they  pass  through  the  field.  By 
September  the  fields  are  white  with  the 
opening  cotton,  and  every  hand,  young  and 
old,  male  and  female,  that  can  be  of  any  scr^ 
vice,  is  busied  in  gathering  the  cotton,  lest 
the  rain  should  come  and  beat  it  out,  and 
scatter  it  on  the  ground.  In  October  this 
picking  continues  undiminished.  At  the  close 
of  this  month,  frost  usually  appears,  and 
stops  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  kills  the 
leaves,  but  the  pods  keep  opening,  and  new 
cotton  offering  itself  to  the  hands  until  De- 
cember. The  fields  are  picked  over  twice 
or  three  times  if  the  season  is  favorable  and 
the  crop  large,  and  five  or  six  times  if  the 
opening  cotton  does  not  hurry  the  planter. 
The  gathered  cotton  has  now  to  be  sunned, 
and  dried,  and  ginned,  and  packed,  and  de- 
livered at  the  nearest  railway  station  or  river 
landing,  or  sold  in  the  neighboring  town. 
Thus  is  the  year  completed  with  unremitting 
toil,  from  Christmas  to  Christmas. 

The  distribution  of  labor  between  the 
white  and  black  races,  so  that  the  former 
shall  have  the  selection  of  the  products  and 
of  the  place  of  labor,  of  the  seeds  and  the 
mode  of  cultivation,  and  of  all  the  plans 
and  management  of  the  plantation,  is 
another  great  aid  to  the  cheapness  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  labor. 

Some  political  economists  have  supposed 
that  free  is  cheaper  than  slave  labor;  but 
though  there  are  pursuits  where  the  watch- 
fulness, foresight,  intelligence,  and  energy  of 
a  free  man  will  make  his  labor  so  much 
more  productive  than  that  of  a  slave  as  to 
pay  the  superior  cost  of  his  support,  it  is 
certain  that  the  want  of  these  qualities  in  the 
slave  is  but  a  slight  drawback  to  the  value  of 
his  labor  in  the  production  of  cotton.  The 
work  is  so  regular,  and  simple,  and  easy,  that 
the  free  man  performs  it  no  better  than  the 
slave,  and  as  the  direction,  and  management, 
and  skill  are  in  the  master,  the  work  is  well 
directed,  and  wisely  managed.  The  slave 
works  enough,  though  he  does  not  work  as 
hard  as  some  free  men.  In  fact,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  a  free  white  man,  impelled  by 
necessity  or   the   desire   of   accumulation, 


would  be  more  efilcient  in  the  cotton  field 
than  the  slave.  Certain  it  is  that  in  the 
south,  where  the  hot  sun  breeds  disease,  and 
the  malarious  air  brings  fevers,  the  white 
freeman  could  not  produce  as  much  as  the 
slave,  much  less  could  he  labor  as  cheaply. 
His  expenditures  being  more,  his  wife  and 
children  not  working  at  all,  or  but  little,  his 
waste  of  time  and  money  in  vicious  prac- 
tices and  holidays,  would  require  larger 
wages,  and  for  these  he  has  nothing  more 
to  give  than  the  slave. 

The  slaves  marry  and  are  given  in  mar- 
riage as  regularly  and  religiously  as  the 
white  peasants  of  any  country ;  and  though 
the  marriage  has  not  a  legal  sanction,  it  has 
the  religious  and  moraL  They  are  kept  to- 
gether with  their  families  far  more  than  the 
white  people.  On  many  plantations  there 
are  one  or  two  hundred  negroes,  all  de- 
scended from  three  or  four  families ;  while 
the  children  of  the  first  master  have  been 
scattered  from  Maine  to  Texas.  They  have 
regularly  improved  since  first  introduced 
from  Africa,  and  are  now  improving,  from 
year  to  year,  in  intelligence,  in  moral^ulture, 
in  intellectual  development,  in  appearance, 
in  habits,  in  comfort ;  and  they  are  as  cheer- 
ful and  faithful,  as  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  their  master,  as  attached  to  him  and  hi& 
family,  as  if  they  were  free  hired  servants, 
receiving  regular  wages.  There  is  no  men^ 
dicity,  no  need  for  poor-houses,  asylums, 
hospitals;  for  the  master^ s  house  is  the 
asylum  of  the  slaves ;  his  wife  and  his 
daughters  their  Nnurscs,  and  his  own  doctor 
their  physician.  Such  a  set  of  laborers,  able 
and  willing  to  work,  contented  and  happy, 
with  every  want  supplied,  and  yet  costing 
the  master  the  least  possible  sum  needed 
for  their  health  and  their  strength,  fur- 
nish the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  labor 
possible. 

As  the  south  sends  nothing  to  the  north 
that  can  be  produced  there,  there  is  no  con- 
flict between  the  labor  of  the  north  and  the 
south.  There  is  no  competition,  no  tendency 
to  equalization  in  w^es,  no  interference  the 
one  with  the  other.  They  are,  in  fact,  mutual 
helps  to  each  other,  as  town  and  country,  as 
man  and  wife,  as  the  limbs,  and  the  head, 
and  the  heart  of  the  human  body.  The 
high  wages  at  the  north  cannot  be  reduced 
by  the  labor  of  the  slave.  Instead  of  re- 
duction, it  causes  an  increase.  His  cheap 
toil  is  for  their  advantage.  His  labors,  under 
the  hot  tropical  sun,  are  for  the  benefit  of 
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every  mechanic,  and  artisan,  and  workman, 
that  now  fears  the  competition  of  the  north- 
em  free  black.  As  a  slave  he  benefits  them, 
as  a  free  man  he  would  be  in  their  way. 

We  have  one  more  point  to  mention  to 
complete  the  explanation  we  suggest  of  our 
high  prices,  and  this  is  the  operation  of  the 
tariff.  By  a  tax  at  the  sea-ports  on  any 
article  imported,  its  price  is  so  raised  that 
the  American  producer  of  the  same  kind  of 
goods  is  enabled  to  raise  his  price.  This 
advance  enables  him  to  pay  higher  rates  to 
his  workmen,  and  to  the  capitalist,  and  to 
all  concerned  in  the  manufacture.  But  it 
prevents,  also,  the  exportation  of  his  goods, 
oecause  they  are  too  high  for  the  foreign 
market.  Being  thus  unable  to  pay  for  the 
supplies  he  must  have  from  abroad,  the 
cotton  planter  comes  to  his  aid  with  a  prod- 
uct much  wanted  abroad,  and  raised  here 
under  fjAvorable  circumstances  of  soil  and 
climate,  and  with  a  cheap  kind  of  labor  that 
does  not  compete  with  the  labor  of  the  man- 
ufacturer. This  will  pay  for  the  foreign  sup- 
plies of  both,  and  the  planter  buys  them, 
and  takes  in  return  the  high-priced  manu- 
factures. Thus  high  prices  are  sustained,  at 
the  expense,  indeed,  of  the  planter,  but  to 
the  great  advantage  and  prosperity  of  the 
north  and  the  west. 

We  have  now  considered  the  several  points 
of  the  explanation  we  proposed  for  our  high 
prices,  that  in  cotton  we  have  an  article  of 
great  profit  to  the  planters,  produced  by 
cheap  labor,  although  the  other  labor  of  the 
country  is  dear;  in  large  and  intense  de- 
mand in  Europe  and  all  parts  of  the  world, 
because  it  furnishes  the  cheapest  material  for 
clothing,  for  the  production  of  which  there 
is  no  competitor  with  us,  as  we  have  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  market ;  and  that  by  means 
of  this  export  we  pay  for  our  foreign  sup- 
plies, and  by  our  tariff  raise  the  price  of  the 
imports  to  our  own  high  limit,  and  thus  sus- 
tain the  rates  of  labor  and  capital,  and  secure 
the  prosperity  of  our  country. 

High  prices  for  labor  on  iron,  on  cotton 
and  woollen  manufsictures,  and  on  all  the 
articles  we  import  from  abroad,  we  could 
not  have  without  a  tariff;  this  tariff  could 
not  be  maintained  without  an  export  of  some 
product,  furnished  by  nature  or  made  with 
cheap  labor,  in  intense  demand  abroad ;  for 
otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  pay  for 
our  imports.  Cotton  fumishes  the  desired 
article,  and  thus  makes  prices  high  both  for 
labor  and  money,  since  the  rates  for  the  one 


and  the  other  closely  correspond' at  all  timet 
and  in  all  countries. 

Precisely  the  same  set  of  operations  has 
been  going  on  in  Califomia  for  the  past  ten 
years.  Nature  there,  as  here,  fumishes  a 
product  which  pays  well  to  those  who  ob- 
tain it ;  the  gift  of  nature  there  being  in  the 
mines,  and  here  in  the  soil  and  climate.  The 
miner  there  and  the  cultivator  here  are  well 
paid  for  their  labor.  Both  productions  are 
m  intense  demand  abroad ;  and  both  unite 
in  enabling  us  to  pay  for  our  foreign  impor- 
tations, without  reducing  to  the  foreign  limit 
the  wages  of  labor  and  the  interest  of  capital 
that  supply  these  products. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  proper  to  confirm  the 
propositions  we  have  been  considering  by 
inquiring  into  the  course  of  our  domestic 
trade.  If  the  trae  explanation  has  been 
given  of  the  anomaly  of  high  prices  prevail- 
ing in  a  country  engi^ed  in  a  large  com- 
merce with  the  rest  ot  the  world,  we  will 
find  large  transfers  to  the  south  of  manu£u>- 
tures  from  the  north,  and  of  agricultural 
products  from  the  west ;  because  cotton  be- 
ing very  profitable  to  the  planter,  and  nearly 
all  the  labor  of  the  south  being  appropriated 
to  this  culture,  the  northern  manufacturer 
will  supply  all  his  wants  of  every  kind  in 
which  labor  is  the  chief  element,  and  the 
western  farmer  will  supply  him  with  all 
those  articles  of  food  that  are  of  easy  trans- 
portation. In  fact,  we  find  in  the  south  that 
any  article  of  necessity,  comfort,  or  luxury 
comes  from  the  north.  If  we  enter  the 
dwellings,  or  the  shops,  or  the  stores  of  the 
cotton  states,  they  tell  all  the  same  story — 
every  thing  comes  from  the  north. 

As  I  rose  from  my  bed  this  moming  and 
surveyed  the  fumiture  of  my  chamber,  I 
found  nothing  made  at  home.  The  bed- 
stead, netting,  and  canopy;  the  coverlet, 
sheets,  and  ticking ;  the  bureau,  wardrobe, 
washstand,  and  crib ;  the  tables,  chairs,  mir- 
rors, curtains,  carpet,  bell-wire,  and  tassel ;  the 
medicine  chest,  and  all  its  bottles,  and  mix- 
tures, and  quack  preparations ;  aU  the  per- 
fumery, and  cosmetics,  and  jewelry,  and 
brushes,  and  powders ;  every  article  of  dress, 
or  clothing,  or  ornament ;  even  the  white- 
wash on  the  walls,  and  the  paint  on  the 
wood- work,  and  the  glass  in  the  windows 
were  from  the  north.  As  I  came  from  the 
chamber  to  the  Kbrary,  I  found  no  change. 
The  book-case,  curtains,  carpet,  pictures, 
tables,  sofas,  paper,  ink-stand,  pen,  and  ink 
were  from  the  north.    There  was  a  northern 
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ffrate  for  northern  coal ;  a  marble  mantel 
from  the  north,  with  vases  and  photographs ; 
globe  and  statuary  from  the  same  source. 
1  opened  the  book-cases,  and  run  my  eye 
over  the  shelves,  to  see  if  any  coald  be  found 
with  a  southern  imprimatur;  but  though 
4ome  had  on  them  the  names  of  southern 
authors,  it  was  a  long  while  before  I  found 
fb  southern  publishing  house.  There  was 
**  Beulah,"  but  it  had  not  Mobile  on  its  title- 
page;  Dr.  Thomwell's  "Truth,"  but  it  was 
not  published  in  Ck>lumbia ;  the  "  Laws  of 
Georgia,"  but  they  were  printed  in  New 
York ;  "  Cobb  on  Slavery,  but  it  claimed 
to  be  from  Philadelphia ;  Stevens'  "  History 
of  Georgia,"  but  it  came  from  Appleton's,  on 
Broadway ;  "  White's  Statistics  nad  Savan- 
nah on  its  title-page,  but  I  suspected  this 
■was  a  counterfeit  stamp,  and  that  it  had  not 
been  printed  in  the  south ;  Judge  O'Neall's 
^^  Historical  Sketches  of  Carolina"  claimed 
to  be  from  Charleston,  and  this  was  the  first 
genuine  southern  print  I  found  in  my  library. 
A  more  diligent  search  discovered  others, 
but  they  were  few  and  far  between.  As  I 
went  to  the  break£ast-room,  the  exclusion  of 
the  south  was  not  so  complete.  The  side- 
board, and  its  glass  and  silver  were  from  the 
north,  but  it  had  on  it  a  handsome  pitcher 
from  our  own  kaolin;  the  window-shades, 
clock,  tables,  chairs,  and  crumb-cloth  were 
from  the  same  source;  but  there  was  a 
lounge  manufactured  here.  Albert  gave  me 
my  coffee  in  a  northern  cup,  on  a  northern 
waiter,  sweetened  with  Stuart's  sugar,  but 
the  cream  was  from  home ;  Ziney  brought  in 
hot  wafflep  on  a  northern  plate,  but  the  com, 
and  flour,  and  eggs  of  which  they  were  made 
were  produced  liere;  the  water  was  handed 
in  a  northern  tumbler,  and  cooled  with  Bos- 
ton ice,  but  the  water-cooler  had  on  it  a  do- 
mestic stamp;  the  butter  was  southern, 
though  hardened  in  a  New  England  refriger- 
ator ;  the  cantelopes  were  raised  here,  though 
the  salt  and  pepper  which  seasoned  them 
were  not ;  the  hot  biscuits  were  from  south- 
em  flour,  but  the  yeast-powders  with  which 
they  were  raised  were  from  New  York ;  the 
beef-steak  was  from  our  own  market,  but 
the  tongue  had  been  brought  a  thousand 
miles  from  home ;  the  clabber  was  fresh  from 
our  own  dairy,  but  the  cheese  was  from  New 
Jersey ;  the  white,  hot,  smoking  hominy  was 
a  domestic  product,  but  the  dish  in  which  it 
was  served  was  not;  the  bread  was  from 
our  town  bakery,  but  the  ham  was  from  Cin- 
<^nnati ;  the  knives,  and  forks,  and  spoons, 
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and  caster,  and  vinegar,  and  oil,  and  mustard 
were  from  the  north,  but  the  catsup  was 
made  here ;  the  fish  were  from  Savannah, 
but  they  had  been  brought  up  by  a  north- 
em  locomotive,  running  on  English  rails; 
the  walls  and  doors  were  covered  with  paint 
manufactured  at  the  north,  but  the  floor  was 
of  Georgia  pine ;  the  locks,  and  keys,  and 
andirons,  and  shovel,  and  tongs,  and  hearth- 
broom,  and  mg,  and  oil-cloth,  and  table- 
linen,  and  napkins  were  not  made  here,  but 
the  morning  newspaper  was  printed  on  paper 
made  at  home,  out  of  southern  rags,  and  by 
southern  labor. 

After  breakfast  Albert  drove  me  down 
town  in  a  northern  buggy,  behind  a  northern 
horse,  with  northem  harness,  and  reins,  and 
whip.  I  stopped  at  a  furniture  shop,  and 
asked  how  much  of  their  stock  was  made 
here ;  and  they  said  about  fifty  dollars  in  a 
thousand,the  southern  work  being  principally 
of  pine ;  I  asked  at  a  book  store  the  same 
question,  and  they  told  me,  including  law 
books  and  the  reports  of  our  supreme  court, 
perhaps  one  dollar  in  a  hundred ;  I  asked  at 
a  tin  shop,  and  they  said  their  stoves,  and  gas 
fixtures,  and  lamps,  and  japanned  work,  ^id 
block  tin  were  from  the  north,  but  that  their 
tin  ware  was  made  in  their  own  shop,  though 
out  of  English  plate  and  with  northem 
solder ;  I  enquired  at  a  shoe  shop,  and  they 
told  me  they  had  several  hands  employed 
on  customers'  work,  but  the  great  proportion 
of  their  sales  were  from  Boston ;  I  stopped 
at  the  paper  warehouse,  and  was  sure  now 
that  I  had  found  a  shop  with  home-made 
products,  but  they  told  me  they  only  manu- 
factured wrapping  paper,  and  supplied  the 
newspaper  offices,  but  their  card,  and  post, 
and  letter  paper  was  from  the  north ;  I  drove 
to  the  cotton  mills,  and  here  found  a  genuine 
home  manufacture,  but  their  machinery, 
and  looms,  and  spools,  and  oil  were  from  the 
same  northem  luve,  whose  products  swarm 
over  every  part  of  our  country. 

The  south  are  an  i^icultural  people,  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  cotton,  because 
it  is  more  profitable  than  any  other  employ- 
ment, and  they  are  able  and  willing  to  buy 
their  supplies  from  the  north,  because  it  is 
their  interest  to  do  so.  Their  labor  is  em- 
ployed according  to  the  irresistible  laws  of 
trade  in  the  most  remunerating  pursuit,  and 
they  can  afford  to  buy  the  manufactures 
they  want,  because  they  can  be  furnished 
cheaper  than  they  can  make  them.  They 
might  tan  their  own    leather,  make  their 
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own  shoes,  weave  their  own  cottons  and 
woolens,  put  together  their  own  clothing, 
brew  their  own  ale,  distil  their  own  grain, 
press  their  own  wine,  reduce,  cast,  and  refine 
their  iron,  mine  their  coal,  build  their  car- 
riages, print  their  books,  polish  their  marble, 
and  manufacture  their  own  furniture,  and 
china,  and  hardware,  and  carpets,  and  cloth- 
ing ;  but  they  find  it  their  interest  to  feuy 
them,  and   appropriate  their  labor  to  the 

growing  of  cotton,  and  the  raising  of  those 
eavy  agricultural  products  that  can  not  be 
brought  here  cheaply,  and  the  manufacture 
of  the  coarser  and  cheaper  goods  on  which 
the  cost  of  transportation  is  large. 

[We  have  thought  it  advisable  to  let  this 
description  of  cotton  culture  by  slave  labor, 
with  Its  now  exploded  politico-economical 
theories,  remain,  as  a  part  of  the  history  of 
the  past,  and  as  exemplifying  the  ar^ments 
used  to  defend  the  agricultural  policy  and 
the  slave  system  of  the  south.  It  is,  of 
course,  now  of  no  practical  value,  except  as 
history,  for  a  complete  revolution  has  passed 
over  the  south,  and  though  the  time  may 
and  probably  will  come  within  five  or  ten 
years,  when  larger  crops  of  cotton  will  be 
gathered  than  were  overproduced  in  the  days 
of  slavery,  it  will  be  under  a  very  different 
system,  and  without  the  waste  and  impover- 
ishment of  the  soil  which  was  inevitable  un- 
der the  old  methods.  It  was  at  the  epoch 
of  its  greatest  production,  that  the  blow  fell 
npon  this  department  of  ^ricultural  indus- 
try, and  demonstrated  to  the  world  that  cot- 
toQ  was  no  longer  King.  The  export  of  the 
crop  of  the  year  1860^  is  officially  reported 
as  having  been,  15,508,698  pounds  of  Sea 
Island  cotton,  and  1,762,087,640  pounds  of 
upland,  equivalent  to  4,419,216  bales  of  400 
pounds  each,  and  of  a  reported  value  of  $191,- 
806,555.  The  export  of  the  crop  of  1861, 
with  an  imperfect  blockade,  was  307,616,- 
099  pounds,  equal  to  768,790  bales  of  400 
pounds  each.  In  1862,  the  blockade  was 
inorc  stringent,  and  orders  had  been  issued 
for  the  cultivation  of  com  instead  of  cotton, 
and  the  export  fell  to  6,064,664  pounds, 
equal  to  12,661  bales  of  400  pounds,  and  of 
a  value  of  only  $1,180,113.  In  1863,  the 
export  was  11,384,986  pounds,  or  28,462 
bales  of  400  pounds,  worth  $6,662,405.     In 


1864  the  export  was  a  trifle  more,  11,992,« 
911,  equal  to  29,982  bales,  and  valued  at 
$9,895,854.  The  crop  of  1865  was  very 
small,  but  about  1,200,000  bales  of  the  crops 
of  former  years,  which  had  been  concealed, 
were  thrown  upon  the  market,  and  immedi- 
ately taken  up  by  our  own  manufacturers. 
The  export  was  but  little  more  than  that  of 
1862,  being  6,607,166  pounds,  equal  to  16,- 
518  bales,  and  valued  at  $5,720,549.  The 
crop  of  1866  was  large  for  the  first  crop 
raised  by  free  labor  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  the  export  was  650,572,829 
pounds,  equal  to  1,626,432  bales,  and  brought 
more  than  any  cotton  export  ever  made  from 
this  country,  viz.,  $261,385,223.  The  sub- 
sequent crops  and  exports  have  been  still 
larger  in  quantity  but  owing  to  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  cotton  have  not  realized  as  large 
returns.  The  crop  of  1 86 7  was  about  2,390,- 
000  bales,  and  the  export  1,678,684  bales, 
realizing  $201,470,423.  The  crop  of  1868 
was,  in  round  numbers,  2,700,000  bales  of 
400  pounds  to  each  bale,  and  the  export 
1,961,909,  valued  at  $162,820,733.  The 
crop  of  1869  exceeded  3,000,000  bales  of 
400  pounds,  and  the  export  was  not  fiir  from 
2,000,000  bales.  More  cotton  will  he  raised 
as  soon  as  there  is  a  better  supply  of  intel- 
ligeht  labor  in  the  south ;  and  very  possibly 
as  soon  as  1875  the  production  may  reach 
five  million  bales,  but  henceforth  the  land 
will  not  be  exhausted  by  this  crop,  deeper 
plowing,  better  tillage,  ample  manuring,  and 
a  rotation  of  crops  taking  the  place  of  the 
slovenly  culture  of  the  old  slavery  period ; 
more  cotton  will  be  raised  to  the  acre,  and 
other  crops  will  be  cultivated  largely  in  con- 
nection with  it.  It  is  doubtful  whether  for 
many  years  to  come  the  exports  of  this  sta- 
ple will  be  as  large  as  they  were  in  1860,  for 
not  only  are  the  northern  fiactories  increaa^ 
ing  their  consumption  of  it,  but,  in  the  south, 
factories  are  springing  np  in  all  directions  to 
manufacture  the  cotton  before  it  has  accu- 
mulated the  added  costs  of  transportation. 
Cotton  must  continue  to  be  for  years  to 
come  one  of  our  great  crops,  but  it  is  donbt* 
fill  whether  it  wiU  surpass  the  Indian  com, 
the  hay,  or,  taking  the  years  together,  the 
wheat  crop. — ^Editor.] 
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The  season  cf  cotton  picking  commences  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  continues  without  intormis- 
^ioii  to  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  work  is  not  heavy,  but  becomes  tedious  from  its  sameness.  The 
3eid  hands  are  each  supplied  with  a  basket  and  b;ig.  The  basket  is  left  at  the  head  of  the  "  cottcn> 
rows ;"  the  bag  is  suspended  fVom  the  "  picker's"  neck  by  a  strap,  and  is  used  to  hold  the  cotton  as  it  is 
taken  from  the  bolL  When  the  bag  is  filled  it  is  emptied  into  the  basket,  and  this  routine  is  continued 
through  the  day.  Bach  hand  picks  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  pounds  of  "  seed  cot- 
ton"  each  day,  though  some  negroes  of  extraordinary  ability  go  beyond  this  amount. 

If  the  weather  be  very  fine,  the  cotton  is  carried  from  the  field  direct  to  the  packing-bouse ;  but 
generally  it  is  first  spread  out  on  scafiblds,  where  it  is  left  to  dry,  and  picked  clean  of  any  '*  trash"  thai 
may  be  perceived  mixed  up  with  the  cotton.  Among  the  most  characteristic  scenes  of  plantation  life  i: 
;the  returning  of  the  hands  at  nightfall  from  the  field,  with  their  well-filled  baskets  of  cotton  upon  tbei 
heads.  Falling  unconscioasly  "into  line,"  the  stoutest  leading  the  way,  they  move  along  in  the  dim  twi 
light  of  a  winter  day,  with  the  quietness  of  spirits  rather  than  human  beings. — Harper'a  Magazine. 
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And  now  may  be  seen  the  field-hands,  armed  with  huge  knives,  entering  the  harvest  field.  Tlie  cane 
Is  in  the  perfection  of  its  beauty,  and  snaps  and  rattles  its  wiry-textured  leaves  as  if  they  were  ribbons, 
and  towers  over  the  head  of  the  overseer  as  he  rides  between  the  rows  on  his  good-sized  horse.  Sud- 
denly, you  perceive  an  unusual  motion  among  the  foUage — a  crackling  noise,  a  blow — and  the  long  rows 
of  growing  vegetation  are  broken,  and  every  moment  it  disappears  under  the  operation  of  the  knife.  The 
cane  is  stripped  by  the  negroes  of  its  leaves,  decapitated  of  its  unripe  joints,  and  cut  oflf  from  the  root 
with  a  rapidity  of  execution  that  is  ahnost  marvellous.  The  stalks  lie  scattered  along  on  tlie  ground, 
soon  to  be  gathered  up  and  placed  in  the  cane-wagons,  which  with  their  four  gigantic  mule-teams*  have 
just  come  rattling  on  to  the  scene  of  action  with  a  noise  and  manner  that  would  do  honor  to  a  park  of 
hying  artillery. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  feet  that  the  sugar  crop  has  to  be  gathered  in  Louisiana  within 
ninety  days,  or  else  it  will  be  destroyed  by  the  cold ;  as  a  consequence,  from  the  moment  the  first  blow  is 
struck,  every  thing  is  inspired  with  energy.  The  teams,  the  negroes,  the  vegetation,  the  very  air,  in  fact, 
that  has  been  for  months  dragging  out  a  quiescent  existence,  as  if  the  only  object  of  life  was  to  consume 
time,  now  start  as  if  touched  by  fire.  The  negro  becomes  supple,  the  mules  throw  up  their  lieads  and 
paw  the  earth  with  impatience,  the  sluggish  air  frolics  in  swift  currents  and  threatening  storms,  while  the 
once  silent  sugar  house  is  open,  windows  and  doors.  The  carrier  shed  is  full  of  children  and  women,  the 
tnll  chimneys  are  belching  out  smoke,  and  the  huge  engine,  as  if  waking  from  a  benumbing  nap,  has 
F- retched  out  its  long  arms,  pven  one  long-drawn  respiration,  and  is  alive. — Harpe^-^a  Magazine. 
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Thb  cnWyfttion  of  eane  sugar  in  the 
tJnited  States  has  become  of  considerable 
importance  onlj  in  the  last  ten  years.  While 
it  has  in  that  time  occupied  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  attention  of  the  planters 
of  Texas  and  Louisiana,  it  has  rather  de- 
clined in  other  portions  of  the  Southern 
states.  The  cane  itself  is  more  nearly  asso- 
ciated with  Indian  com  in  the  general  char- 
acter of  its  climatic  requirements  than  any 
other  staple.  It  differs  from  com  in  this  re- 
spect only  in  degree,  each  condition,  or  the 
principal  condition  of  temperature,  at  least, 
being  required  in  similar,  but  greater  tropi- 
cal excess  for  the  period  of  its  growth.  In 
the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States  the 
^eat  heat  of  summer  gires  this  plant  a  range 
It  attains  in  no  other  country  of  the  same 
mean  annual  temperature ;  and  it  is  restrained 
only  by  th^  limit  of  its  safe  endurance  of  the 
winter.  The  cane  may  be  cultivated  east  of 
the  high  plains  and  deserts  of  Texas,  and 
south  of  34**  north  latitude.  The  area  now 
occupied  by  the  cane  is  quite  limited,  a 
part  of  Texas,  the  lower  parishes  of  Louisi- 
ana, a  portion  of  Florida,  in  the  latitude  of 
Tallahassee  to  Cedar  Keys,  and  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Georgia,  comprising  its  extent.  The 
considerable  capital  required  to  conduct  the 
culture  makes  it  a  larger  interest  than  might 
be  inferred  from  this  limited  extent  of  area. 

The  cane  was  first  introduced  into  Louis- 
iana in  1751,  and  the  first  plantation  was 
established  by  Mr.  Dubreul  in  1768,  a  little 
more  than  a  century  since.  The  progress 
was  not  rapid,  however,  until  1794,  when 
the  revolution  of  St.  Domingo  drove  some 
few  Frenchmen  to  fly  for  refuge  from  their 
burning  houses  and  their  frantic  pursuers 
on  board  American  vessels,  with  such  of 
their  faithful  slaves  as  would  follow  them. 
When  there,  they  naturally  turned  their 
hopes  to  Louisiana,  where  they  might  find 
a  home  for  themselves  and  their  servants 
among  kindred  French.  To  these  unhap- 
py men  Louisiana  owes  the  introduction  of 


the  Creole  cane,  a  small  yellow  kind,  which 
only  was  then  grown  in  the  French  islands. 
About  the  same  period  the  cane  culture  was 
introduced  into  (Georgia.  There  had  been 
there  growing  and  flourishing  from  the  time 
of  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  by 
General  Oglethorpe,  luxurious  orange  trees. 
As  similar  trees  in  Louisiana  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  frost,  while  those  in  Geoi^a 
flourished  uninjured,  the  idea  was  suggested 
to  an  enterprising  planter  that  if  under  such 
circumstances  cane  would  grow  in  Louisiana 
it  would  also  grow  in  Georgia.  In  1806  he 
procured  100  plants  of  the  Otaheite  cane 
that  had  been  sent  by  Lieutenant  Bligh  from 
Otaheite.  These  100  canes  multiplied  to 
2000,  and  from  these  most  of  the  plantations 
in  Georgia  and  Florida  were  propagated. 
The  question  of  labor  in  the  English  West 
Indies  was  then  sufiSciently  discussed  to  in- 
duce many  planters  to  leave  Jamaica  for 
new  settlements,  and  many  were  attracted 
to  Georgia  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
cane.  The  price  of  sugar  was  then,  under 
the  embargo,  about  ten  cents  per  pound,  and 
many  plantations  were  established.  The 
canes  spread  up  the  Altamaha,  the  Oconee, 
and  the  Ocmulgee,  and  luxuriated  in  the 
fine  lands  of  Florida  and  Grcorgia  to  a  dis- 
tance of  160  miles  from  sea.  Nevertheless, 
the  manufacture  was  not  many  years  after 
mostly  abandoned  in  that  region  on  a  large 
scale  or  for  export,  but  it  is  still  conducted 
to  a  consideraole  extent  for  plantation  and 
home  use.  It  did  not  there  pay  so  well 
as  rice  or  cotton,  since  the  product  per  acre 
was  less  than  half  what  it  had  risen  to  be  in 
Louisiana.  In  the  rich  lands  of  that  state 
and  Texas  the  product  per  acre  is  2400 
pounds  against  1000  pounds  even  in  the 
richest  river  lands  of  Georgia. 

There  are  five  kinds  of  cane  in  use  by  the 
planters  of  Louisiana,  viz.,  the  Bourbon,  which 
has  large  eyes,  a  dark  purple  color,  and  is 
very  hardy;  the  ffreen  ribbon  is  of  a  bright 
yellow  color,  with  delicate  green  stripes ;  the 
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eye  is  small,  elongated,  and  delicate  in  its 
stracture ;  the  red  ribbon  has  purple  stripes 
of  an  inch  or  less  in  width,  and  can  resist 
light  frost;  the  Otaheite  has  large  joints, 
does  not  grow  high,  and  has  a  comparative- 
\j  thin  sMn,  and  is  easily  affected  by  the 
frost,  yet  its  juice  is  rich  and  abundant; 
the  dreole  cane  yields  a  superior  kind  of 
sugar,  but  it  has  been  less  used  than  the 
Bourbon  on  account  of  its  less  hardy  na- 
ture. It  is  now  getting  more  into  favor 
again.  These  are  Uie  varieties  mostly  used 
in  Louisiana.  The  mode  of  culture  is  simple 
and  allied  to  that  of  Indian  com.  The  canes 
are  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  these  are 
planted  in  the  fall,  seldom  as  early  as  Octo- 
oer,  since  the  planters  have  no  time  until 
the  grinding  season  is  over.  The  riper  por- 
tion of  the  stalk  is  generally  used  for  cane 
seed ;  others  cut  the  cane  in  the  middle  and 
use  the  green  tops  for  planting.  The  land 
is  well  ploughed,  harrowed,  and  marked  off 
in  rows  three  to  five  and  even  eight  feet 
apart.  As  the  cane  must  reach  its  full 
growth  in  nine  months,  a  good  distance 
apart  is  thought  necessary  to  promote  ac- 
cess of  the  sun  and  the  circulation  of  air.  A 
double-mould-board  plough  follows  the  mark- 
er, opening  a  clear  furrow  for  planting.  In  the 
furrow  the  canes  are  laid  straight  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  eyes  may  freely  throw  out 
their  shoots.  They  are  covered  from  four 
to  six  inches.  The  young  plants  are  culti- 
vated much  as  Indian  com,  in  rows.  The 
planting  is  done  in  some  parts  of  Louisiana 
once  in  three  years.  The  first  year  it  is  call- 
ed *' plant  cane,"  and  the  subsequent  growths 
are  called  rattoons.  But  sometimes,  as  on 
the  prairies  of  Attakapas  and  Opelousas  and 
the  higher  northem  range  of  its  cultiva- 
tion, it  requires  to  be  replanted  every  year. 
Within  the  tropics,  as  in  the  West  Indies 
and  elsewhere,  the  rattoons  frequently  con- 
tinue to  yield  abundantly  for  twelve,  fifteen, 
and  even  twenty-four  years  from  the  same 
roots.  In  Louisiana  in  the  fourth  year  the 
land  is  put  in  com  and  peas.  After  the  com 
is  gathered  the  stalks  and  peas  are  ploughed 
in,  and  the  land  is  ready  for  cane  again. 

In  Louisiana  the  cane  never  ripens,  and 
therefore  is  allowed  to  grow  as  long  as  it 
can  be  done  with  safety  from  frost  In  the 
latter  part  of  October,  they  commence  by 
saving  their  seed,  that  is,  by  cutting  the 
cane  they  need  for  planting,  and  secunng  it 
by  placing  it  in  mats,  so  called,  on  the 
ground,  say  twenty  feet  by  forty,  resting  it 


on  an  embankment,  with  the  buts  on  the 
ground  at  an  angle  of  about  twenty  degrees, 
and  leaving  a  mass  of  tops  on  the  surface,  a 
foot  deep  and  forming  a  perfect  protection 
from  frost. 

Next  they  commence  taking  off  the  crops. 
Every  negro  has  at  all  times  in  his  posses- 
sion a  cane  knife,  like  a  butcher's  cleaver, 
and  kept  very  sharp.  With  the  back  of  the 
knife  he  knocks  off  the  dry  leaves,  and  cuts 
off  the  stalk  as  of  no  value  where  the  leaves 
are  green.  Should  a  frost  come  whilst  they 
are  making  sugar,  the  work  is  stopped,  and 
all  hands  are  employed  winnowing  the  cane 
in  the  fields,  as  a  fermentation  commences 
immediately,  if  it  is  allowed  to  stand. 

The  cane  is  as  certain  as  any  large  crop 
we  have.  When  the  cane  is  gathered  it  is 
prepared  for  the  milL  These  are  some 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  in  order  that 
the  juice  may  flow  from  the  rollers  into  the 
juice  boxes,  and  from  them  into  the  kettles. 
The  mills  are  composed  of  three  iron  rollers 
from  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  inches  in 
diameter,  and  from  four  to  five  and  a  half 
feet  long.  There  are  a  great  number  of  in- 
ventions that  have  been  patented  within  a 
few  years.  The  cane  carrier  is  an  endless 
belt,  fifty  to  ninety  feet  long,  formed  of 
chains,  with  slats  inserted  and  placed  at  an 
angle  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  degrees  to 
the  ground.  The  lower  end  is  about  two 
feet  from  the  ground.  On  this  the  canes 
are  spread  evenly,  and  by  its  revolution 
they  are  carried  up  to  the  rollers  which  ex- 
press their  juice  as  they  pass  through.  The 
juice  thus  obtained  is  collected  in  Targe  res- 
ervoirs, to  go  through  a  process  of  boiling 
which  has  been  greatly  varied  by  improve- 
ments upon  the  old  Creole  plan.  The  juice, 
by  boiling  and  evaporation,  is  reduced  to  the 
state  of  muscovado,  which  is  placed  in  hogs- 
heads with  holes  bored  in  the  bottom,  to 
permit  the  molasses  to  pass  off.  In  the 
course  of  the  boiling,  lime  is  added  in  pre- 
pared portions  to  "  defecate"  the  sugar,  and 
the  juice  is  bleached  by  passing  through  a 
filter  of  bone-black.  Very  many  inventions 
have  been  patented  for  kettles,  vacuum  pans, 
etc.,  to  facilitate  the  boiling  process,  and 
others  to  promote  the  discharge  of  the  mo- 
lasses. One  of  these  is  by  centrifugal  force. 
The  sugar  is  placed  in  a  cylinder  of  iron  net- 
work, which,  revolving  with  great  rapidity, 
imparts  to  the  molasses  a  centrifugal  motion 
that  drains  it  from  the  sugar  through  the 
net,  when  it  is  collected  in  proper  vessels. 
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The  introduction  of  bisulphate  of  lime  of 
late  years  has  added  greatly  to  the  quantity 
of  sugar  that  may  be  obtained  from  a  given 
quantity  of  cane,  and  also  to  its  quality. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  produced  on  an  acre 
varies  from  500  lbs.  to  3000  lbs. ;  the  average 
may  be  1000  lbs.  A  well-cultivated  plantar 
tion  in  Louisiana  produces  2400  lbs.  sugar 
and  2000  lbs.  or  160  gallons  molasses  per 
acre.  Some  mills  will  turn  out  1000  gal- 
lons juice  per  hour,  twenty  hours  in  a  (Siy, 
giving  ten  nogsheads  of  sugar,  or  12,000  lbs. 
and  20  bbls.  molasses,  or  800  gallons,  1 2  lbs. 
to  the  gallon.  The  expenses  and  products  of 
a  plantation  in  Louisiana  have  been  given  as 
follows  in  oflScial  documents : — 

Household  expenses $1000 

Overseer's  salary 400 

Pood  and  clothiogp — 15  working  hands  at  $30     450 
"               "           15  old  hands  and  chil- 
dren, $15 225 

Bepairs,  1^^  per  cent  on  capital  ($40,000). . .      600 

$2675 

60  hhds.  sugar  at  4  cents  per  lb $2500 

26     "         "      "  3     *'  "    . . . .      862 

25     "         "      "  2     "  "    576 

4000  galls,  molasses,  10  cents 400  —  4137 

Balance $1462 

There  are  many  other  products  raised  by 
the  hands  besides  sugar.  Thus  there  are  in 
Louisiana  200,000  hands,  and  these  produced 
in  1 859,  362,296  hhds.  of  sugar,  worth  with 
the  molasses  $31,399,241 ;  and  in  addition 
they  raised  6,327,882  bushels  of  com,  or  31 
bushels  per  head ;  and  4,91 1,680  lbs.  of  rice, 
or  24i  lbs.  per  head.  There  are  in  Louisiana 
1298  sugar  houses,  987  worked  by  steam  and 
3 1 1  by  horse  power.  The  hogshead  of  sugar 
is  a  very  variable  measure,  but  the  average 
weight,  by  the  best  authorities,  is  1160  lbs. 

With  the  progress  of  the  country,  a  great 
dependence  has  been  had  upon  Louisiana  for 
a  supply  of  sugar.  In  1815,  the  banks  of 
the  Mssissippi  gave  10,000,000  lbs.,  and  in 
1 81 8,  25,000,000  lbs.  In  1 858,  it  had  risen 
to  414,796,000  lbs.  The  census  of  1860 
fl^ve  the  quantity  of  cane  sugar  raised  in  the 
united  States  as  follows : — 

Br  Am.  Bncwr.Ot.      MolaitM,/H0. 

AUbama 175.000  85,115 

Florida 1,660,009  436,357 

Geonria 1,187,000  546,749 

LooisiAoa 281,730,000  13^439,778 

Minmtppi 506,000  10,016 

Miooori.  408,000  28,305 

North  Carolina 3S.000  18,494 

South   Carolioa 198.000               

TenneHoe 8,000  2,830 

Texa* 5,099,000  408,358 

Total....  839,988,000  14,963,906 


These  figures  show  that  already  in  1860 
the  manufacture  of  cane  sugar  had  concen- 
trated in  Louisiana,  but  had  become  impor- 
tant in  Texas.  The  production  of  sugar  va- 
ries greatly  from  year  to  year  as  affected  by 
the  season.  In  1853,  the  product  in  Louis- 
iana rose  to  495,156,000  lbs.,  in  1856  it  fell 
to  81,373,000  lbs.,  and  in  1858  it  had  recov- 
ered to  414,796,000  lbs.  This  fluctuation 
has  an  important  influence  upon  the  ex- 
changes of  the  country,  since  when  the 
Louisiana  crop  fails,  the  price  of  sugar  rises 
very  high  and  the  iinportation  from  abroad 
becomes  excessive.  The  following  table  will 
show  the  quantity  of  sugar  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  and  whence  it  is  derived : — 

oomvMvnox  or  K70Aa  ur  no  jmrna  STATn. 
T«r.  I«uppr.«l.         LoufaW  ToU^lii         b..^5er^Ct.. 

1801,  21,376  ..  

1811,  24,791  4,000  28,791  .. 

1821,  26,672  14,000  40,672  6 

1831,  44,178  36,000  79,178  13^   .. 

1841,  65,601  38,000  103,601  13^  4^ 

1848,  104,214  107,000  211,214  22^   3f 

1850,  160,210  144,600  304,810  29|   3f 

1851,  201,493  120,331  321,824  30    3i 

1852,  196,558  118,659  315,217  •  29    3^ 

1853,  200,610  172,379  372,989  30^   3^ 

1854,  150,854  234,444  385.298  34    3 

1855,  192,607  185,146  377,752  31^   3i 

1856,  255,292  123,468  378,760  33|  4i 

1857,  241,765  39,000  280,765  23^   5i 

1858,  244,758  143,734  388,492  31    6i 

1859,  239,034  192,150  431,184  29^   6f 

1860,  296,950  118,331  415,281  30    7i 

1861,  253,781  229,709  483,490  31*   7 

1862,  273,569  ..  

1863,  259,297  . .  

1864,  316,115  3,634  319,649  20*  21 

1865,  304,428  7,750  312,178  20  22 

1866,  488,943  20,500  509,443  33|  18 

1867,  420,532  18,824  439,356  28  16 

1868,  601,268  42,147  643,415  33^  16 

The  small  crop  of  Louisiana  in  1856,  in- 
duced a  rise  in  prices  that  brought  a  large 
quantity  of  foreign  into  the  country.  The 
consumption  per  head  seems  to  have  been 
sustained  at  the  higher  prices.  The  con- 
sumption per  head  is  larger  than  in  other 
countries.  The  ratio  for  me  same  year  has 
been  as  follows : — France,  9  lbs.  per  head ; 
Great  Britain,  28i  lbs.  per  head;  and  in  the 
United  States,  31  lbs.  per  head.  This  French 
consumption  includes  cane  and  beet-root  su- 
gar. The  United  States  flgures  embrace  only 
3ie  cane.  The  maple  suffar  made  would,  with 
molasses,  swell  the  tot^  figures  for  1860  to 
464,673  tons;  as  thus — cane  sugar,  415,281 
tons;  molasses  refined,  60,000  hhds.,  giving 
13,392  tons  sugar;  of  maple  sugar  28,000 
tons.     California  consumption,  8000  tons. 
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The  weight  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  hhds.  is 
taken  at  1,150  lbs.  for  the  crop  of  1860,  and 
the  total  crop  for  that  year,  or  that  which 
commenced  in  1860,  was  302,205  hhds., 
weighing  847,585,750  lbs.  The  number  of 
sugar  houses  worked  by  steam  is  1,090,  and 
by  liorse  power  283.  The  product  of  mo- 
lasses was  25,516,699  gallons. 

MAPLE  SUGAR. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  highest 
reach  of  art  in  this  manufacture  pro<mced 
only  a  fine  muscovado-like  sugar;  but  now, 
by  improved  processes,  specimens  are  annu- 
ally exhibited  at  the  fairs,  vieing  with  the 
most  beautiful  loaf  sugar.  By  the  improved 
mode  the  sap  is  boiled  in  a  potash  or  caul- 
dron kettle  to  a  thick  syrup,  which  is  strain- 
ed when  warm.  It  is  then  allowed  to  stand 
twenty-four  hours,  and  is  then  poured  off. 
To  clarify  a  quantity  of  50  lbs.,  a  mixture  of 
one  quart  of  milk,  one  ounce  of  saleratus, 
and  two  whites  of  eggs  well  mixed,  is  boiled 
into  the  sugar  until  it  has  become  thick. 
For  draining,  a  tube  is  employed  fifteen 
inches  square  at  the  top,  and  coming  to  a 
point  at  the  bottom.  The  sugar  is  put  in 
cold  and  the  bottom  tapped,  while  the  top 
is  covered  with  a  wet  flannel  cloth  of  two  or 
three  thicknesses. 

The  quantity  of  maple  sugar  made  per 
annum  cannot  be  ascertained  with  as  much 
accuracy  as  that  of  the  cane,  and  the  esti- 
mates of  the  dealers  are  founded  upon  the 
returns  of  tlie  census  of  1860,  which  were  as 
follows : — 


UNTTED  STATSS  MAPLE  8U0AB  PRODUCTTONS. 

Lbt. 

Maine 306,742 

New  Hampsliire 2,255,012 

Vermont 9,819,939 

Massachusetts 1,006,078 

Rhode  Island .... 

(Connecticut 44,259 

New  York 10,816,458 

New  Jersey. 3,455 

Pennsylvania. 2,768,965 

Maryland 63,281 

District  of  Ck>lumbi8L.. .  .... 

Virginia : 937,643 

North  Carolina 30,845 

South  Carolina. 205 

Georgia 991 

Alabama. 543 

Texas 69 

Arkansas 3,097 

Tennessee. 117,359 

Kentucky.. 380.941 

Missouri 1 42,430 


Illinois.: 131,761 

Indiana. 1,616,594 

Ohio 3,323,942 

Michigan 2,988,018 

Wifloonsin 1,584,406 

Iowa 248,951 

Mmnesota 370,947 

Kansas  and  Nebraska. .  1,864 


TotaL 38,863,884 

Besides  this  amount  of  sugar,  1,944,594 
gallons  of  maple  molasses  were  reported  in 
the  census  of  1860.  In  1863,  1864,  and 
1866,  the  great  advance  in  the  price  of  cane 
sugar  led  to  a  very  considerable  increase  in 
the  production  of  maple  sugar  and  syrup. 
Probably  not  less  thwi  80,000  tons  were 
manufactured  in  1864. 

A  great  deal  is  made,  as  of  cane  sugar  in 
Georgia,  for  home  use;  it  does  not  come 
upon  the  market,  but  prevents,  to  a  certiun 
extent,  a  demand  that  would  exist  without 
it. 

SORGHUM  SYRUP  AND  SUGArI 

The  production  of  a  syrup  from  the  juice 
of  the  stalks  of  the  sorgho  and  imphee,  two 
plants  of  the  maize  family,  as  a  substitute 
for  molasses,  was  first  attempted  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  during  the  decade,  1850- 
I860.  Efforts  were  also  made  to  produce  a 
sugar  from  this  syrup  ;  but  with  only  mode- 
rate success,  as  it  did  not  crystallize  readily, 
being  more  analogous  to  grape  sugar,  or  glu- 
cose, than  to  cane  sugar  in  its  character. 
In  1860,  the  production  reported  was  7,235,- 
025  gallons,  and  this  was  doubtless  much 
below  the  actual  production,  as  many  far- 
mers made  from  fifty  to  a  huudi-ed  gallons^ 
which  they  did  not  report.  During  the  war, 
the  high  price  of  sugar  and  molasses  greatly 
stimulated  the  production  of  this  symp^ 
both  at  the  north  and  at  the  south.  The 
annual  yield  in  1863,  1864,  and  1865,  could 
hardly  have  been  less  than  fifty  or  sixty 
millions  of  gallons,  but  subsequently  declined* 
sugar  from  other  sources. 

Experiments  on  a  lai^e  scale,  and  with 
considerable  success  have  been  made  for  pro- 
ducing su^ar  from  the  white  sugar  beet  in 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  California  and  Colorado. 
The  amount  produced  in  the  past  two  years, 
1868  and  1869,  can  not  be  definitely  stated, 
but  is  not  less  than  three  hundred  tons,  and 
will  probably  be  as  many  thousand  in  1870. 
Sugar  and  molasses  are  also  produced  at  Buf- 
falo and  some  other  points  from  com,  by  a 
chemical  process.  This  is  probably  glucose^ 
or  grape  sugar. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

COLOIHAL   TRADE  —  IMPERIAL    RESTRIC- 
TIONS—EMANCIPATION OF  INHABITANTS. 

The  history  of  the  commerce  and  trade  of 
a  people  is  a  record  of  their  industry  and 
productive  powers,  since  all  trade  is  but  an 
mterchange  of  the  products  of  labor,  and 
wealth  but  an  accumulation  of  those  products 
beyond  the  necessary  annual  consumption, 
and  wear  and  tear  from  use.  In  the  United 
States,  since  the  date  of  their  settlement, 
the  development  of  trade  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  property  have  been  more  rapid  than 
in  any  other  country.  This  has  been  the 
case,  chiefly,  for  five  leading  reasons :  1.  The 
ample  supply  of  fertile  land  free  to  the  culti- 
vator. 2,  The  persevering  and  intelligent 
industry  of  the  people,  combined  with  an 
inventive  genius  that  has  constantly  smooth- 
ed the  way  of  labor  by  devising  the  means 
of  producing  greater  results  with  the  same 
manual  force.  3.  The  rapid  increase  of  the 
numbers  of  the  people,  not  only  by  reason 
of  the  healthiness  of  the  climate  and  the 
general  morality  of  their  habits,  but  also  in 
consequence  of  the  great  immigration  from 
abroad,  induced  by  the  desire  of  the  most 
enterprising  Europeans  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  benefits  of  our  institutions.  The  stream 
of  natural  births  in  excess  of  deaths  has 
mingled  with  the  broad  current  of  immigra- 
tion to  swell  the  numbers  in  a  surprising 
ratio.  4.  The  accumulation  of  capital  ap- 
plicable to  reproductive  industries,  as  a\c11 
through  the  frugal  habits  of  the  people,  who 
have  consumed  far  less  than  they  have  pro- 
duced, as  by  the  influx  of  capital  from 
abroad,  not  only  in  the  hands  of  immigrants, 
but  for  investments,  that  will  yield  lai^er 
revenue  to  European  holders  than  they  can 
there  obtain.  And,  fifth,  and  perhaps  more 
important  than  all,  the  control  that  the  peo- 
ple have  kept  of  their  own  funds.  They, 
nave  had  no  absolute  rulers  or  dynasties  to 
involve  them  in  devastatmg  wars,  destroying 


wantonly  what  was  not  exhausted  in  military 
expenses,  and  leaving  the  people  deprived  o** 
their  all.  On  this  continent  comparatively 
nothing  has  been  wasted  in  strife,  while  count- 
less Bunjs  have  been  swallowed  by  Europe 
in  offerings  to  the  god  of  war.  Thus,  indus- 
trious and  frugal  habits,  abundance  of  fertilA 
land,  morality  of  character,  and  freedom  ol' 
institutions,  have  combined,  with  fertility  of 
invention  in  machinery,  and  means  of  com- 
munication, to  build  up  a  nation  that  attracts 
the  cream  of  the  European  people  and  theii 
capital — these  elements,  in  fifty  years  of  un- 
disturbed peace,  produce  an  example  of  the 
highest  national  happiness.  It  is  true  that 
some  other  nations  have  more  aggregate 
wealth,  but  that  in  the  United  States  is 
more  equally  divided  among  the  people. 
These  causes  have  operated  to  a  greater  oi 
less  extent  since  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
but  with  increasing  force  as  the  present  cen- 
tury has  advanced.  We  may  illustrate  by  a 
few  figures,  showing  the  general  state  of 
affairs  at  three  periods,  viz. :  in  1700,  eighty 
years  after  the  time  of  first  settlement; 
secondly,  the  time  of  separation  from  the 
mother  country;  and  thirdly,  the  dates  of 
the  census  of  1850  and  1860: — 

AoDuai 
Population.      africultural     Maaofketurai. 
prodttcta. 
1700,        9G3f0Q0  .. 

1790,      3,939,873     9150,000.000  ...  •479,303.963 

laW,    39,181.876    1,070,000,000  •1.019.000,000    7,135,780.338 
I860,    31,439.891    3,500,000,000     1,886,000,000  16,150,616,068 

In  nearly  two  hundred  years  up  to  1790, 
tbc  population  had  increased  to  less  than 
4,000,000,  including  the  blacks;  and  the 
taxable  valuation  to  $479,293,268,  including 
the  land.  In  the  succeeding  seventy  years  the 
population  rose  eight-fold,  and  the  taxable 
property  forty-fold.  Of  that  population,  over 
5,000,000  immigrated  into  this  country. 
The  white  population,  however,  increased 
by  census  23,800,000  persons:  of  these, 
19,660,000  were  the  native  increase  in  seven- 
ty years ;  hence,  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the 
increase  was  from  immigration.    The  great 
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Increase  in  manufactarea,  of  which  none  had 
been  allowed  under  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, is  very  remarkable.  It  indicates  only 
the  force  with  which  industry  acted  as  soon 
as  the  inhibition  of  the  mother  country  was 
removed.  The  population  for  1860  is  the 
current  estimate.  The  valuation  is,  how- 
ever, the  official  state  returns,  and  shows  an 
amazing  result — nearly  fourfold,  in  ten  years ! 
The  early  settlers  in  all  the  colonies  had 
to  depend  mostly  upon  agricultural  products, 
first  K>r  their  own  maintenance,  and  then  as 
a  means  of  procuring,  by  a  sale  of  the  sur- 
plus, those  manufactured  articles  which,  under 
the  rigorous  rule  of  the  mother  country,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  produce  themselves. 
The  early  policy  of  the  imperial  government 
was  to  make  the  colonies  a  source  of  profit 
to  the  mother  country,  and  this  was*  sought 
by  restraining  the  colonists  from  any  pur- 
suit that  came  in  conflict  with  the  industry 
of  the  mother  country,  and  to  confine  them 
to  the  production  of  such  articles  as  she 
Btood  most  in  need  of.  Those  articles  they 
were  allowed  to  sell  only  to  the  mother 
country,  and  were  to  buy  what  they  stood 
in  need  of  only  of  her.  Under  those  gen- 
eral restrictions  the  colonists,  with  little 
capital,  and  a  barren  soil  at  the  north,  were 
to  prosper  as  they  could.  Their  genius  and 
restless  energy,  however,  stood  them  in  stead. 
But  they  were  compelled  to  encounter  new 
roBtrictions  at  every  turn.  The  pro\dnces 
were  in  some  cases  grants  to  individuals,  and 
in  others  to  companies.  This  involved,  of 
course,  their  own  government.  But  soon 
the  Crown  claimed  the  right  of  confirming  the 
governor.  They  were  forbidden  to  coin 
money,  to  sell  lands  to  any  but  British  subjects, 
to  cut  down  pine-trees  on  any  pretence,  to 
send  wool  to  any  place  out  of  the  king's 
dominions,  to  export  any  produce  except  in 
English  vessels,  of  which  the  master  and 
three-fourths  of  the  crew  were  English.  Thus 
every  new  progress  of  the  colonies,  even  in 
settling  and  working  the  land,  was  followed 
by  a  new  restraint  But  when  they  began 
to  manufacture,  new  anxieties  seized  the 
home  government.  Early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  an  act  of  parliament  forbade  the 
manufacture  of  hats;  and  Massachusetts  Bay 
gave  offence  by  undertaking  the  manufacture 
of  paper.  New  York  incurred  displeasure 
by  taxing  slaves  imported  from  Africa,  five 
ounces  of  silver  each ;  and  the  ire  of  the 
government  was  further  aroused  by  the  re- 
bellious disposition  that  prompted  the  New 


England  people  to  work  up  their  own  wool 
and  fiax  into  home-spurt  goods.  They  also 
attempted  to  start  banks,  which  parliament 
prohibited ;  and  they  forbade  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  beyond  the  state  of  pig,' and  in- 
terdicted foreign-built  vessels  from  the  colo- 
nial trade.  In  spite  of  all  these  continually 
multiplying  vexations,  the  colonists  contrived 
to  find  something  to  do,  and  the  fiEUst  that 
they  did  so  kept  the  home  government  con- 
tinually upon  the  ^'anxious  seat."  A  par- 
liamentary committee  was  finally  appointed 
to  look  into  the  manner  in  which  those 
colonists  employed  their  time,  and  the  com- 
mittee of  parliament  reported  as  follows: — 

"  The  governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in- 
formed us  that  in  some  parts  of  this  province 
the  inhabitants  worked  up  their  wool  and 
flax  into  an  ordinary  coarse  cloth  for  their 
own  use,  but  did  not  export  any.  That  the 
greatest  part  of  the  woollen  and  linen  cloth- 
ing worn  in  this  province  was  imported  from 
Great  Britain,  and  sometimes  from  Ireland; 
but,  considering  the  excessive  price  of  labor 
in  New  England,  the  merchants  could  afford 
what  was  imported  cheaper  than  what  was 
made  in  that  country.  That  there  were  also 
a  few  hat-makers  in  the  maritime  towns; 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  leather  used 
in  that  country  was  manufactured  among 
themselves.  That  there  had  been  for  many 
years  some  iron  works  in  that  province,  which 
had  aftbrded  the  people  iron  for  some  of  their 
necessary  occasions;  but  that  the  iron  im- 
ported from  Great  Britain  was  esteemed 
much  the  best,  and  wholly  used  by  the  ship- 
ping. And  that  the  iron  works  of  that 
province  were  not  able  to  supply  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  what  was  necessary  for  the  use 
of  the  country.  They  had  no  manufactures 
in  the  province  of  New  York  that  deserved 
mentioning;  their  trade  consisted  chiefly  in 
furs,  whalebone,  oil,  pitch,  tar,  and  provi- 
sions. No  manufactures  in  New  Jersey  that 
deserve  mentioning,  their  trade  being  chiefly 
in  provisions  shipped  from  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  chief  trade  of  Pennsyl- 
vania lay  in  the  exportation  of  provisions 
and  lumber,  no  manufactures  being  estab- 
lished, and  their  clothing  and  utensils  for 
their  houses  being  all  imported  from  Great 
Britain.  By  further  advices  from  New 
Hampshire,  the  woollen  manufacture  appears 
to  have  decreased,  the  common  lands,  on 
which  the  sheep  used  to  feed,  being  now 
appropriated,  and  the  people  almost  wholly 
clothed  with  woollen  from  Great  Britam. 
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The  manufacture  of  flax  into  linen,  sonie 
coarser,  some  finer,  daily  increased  by  the 
great  resort  of  people  from  Ireland  thither, 
who  are  well  skilled  in  that  business;  and 
the  chief  trade  of  this  province  continued, 
aa  for  many  years  past,  in  the  exportation  of 
naval  stores,  lumber,  and  fish.  By  later  ac- 
counts from  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  assembly  have  voted  a  bounty  of 
80s.  for  every  piece  of  duck  or  canvaa  made 
in  the  province.  Some  other  manufactures 
are  carried  on  thei'e,  as  brown  Hollands  for 
women^s  wear,  which  lessens  the  importation 
of  calicos,  and  some  other  sorts  of  East  India 
goods.  They  also  make  some  small  qijan- 
titles  of  cloth  made  of  linen  and  cotton,  for 
ordinary  shirting  and  sheeting.  By  a  paper- 
mill  set  up  three  years  ago,  they  make  to 
the  value  of  £200  sterling  yearly.  There 
are  also  several  forges  for  making  bar-iron, 
and  some  furnaces  for  cast-iron  or  hollow 
ware,  and  one  sitting-mill,  and  a  manufactory 
of  nails.  The  governor  writes  concerning 
the  woollen  manufacture,  that  the  country 
people,  who  used  formerly  to  make  most  of 
their  clothing  out  of  their  own  wool,  do  not 
now  make  a  third  part  of  what  they  wear, 
but  are  mostly  clothed  with  British  manu- 
fectures.  The  same  governor  (Belcher),  by 
some  of  his  letters  of  an  older  date,  in  an- 
swer to  our  annual  queries,  writes,  that  there 
are  some  few  copper  mines  in  this  province, 
but  so  far  distant  from  water-carria^  and 
the  ore  so  poor,  that  it  is  not  worth  the 
digging.  The  surveyor^eneral  of  his  Maj- 
esty's woods  writes,  that  they  have  in  New 
England  six  furnaces  and  nineteen  forges  for 
making  iron,  and  that  in  this  province  many 
ahips  are  built  for  the  French  and  Spaniardis 
in  return  for  rum,  molasses,  wines,  and  silks, 
which  they  truck  there  by  connivance.  Great 
quantities  of  hats  are  made  in  New  England, 
of  which  the  company  of  hatters  of  London 
have  likewise  lately  complained  to  us,  that 
great  quantities  of  those  hats  are  exported 
to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  our  West  India 
islands..  They  also  make  all  sorts  of  iron 
work  for  shipping.  There  are  several  still- 
houses  and  sugar-bakers  established  in  New 
England.  By  later  advices  from  New  York, 
there  are  no  manufactures  there  that  can 
affect  those  of  Great  Britain.  There  is  yearly 
imported  into  New  York  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  the  woollen  manufactures  of  this  King- 
dom for  their  clothing,  which  they  would  be 
rendered  incapable  to  pay  for,  and  would  be 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  for  them- 


selves, if  they  were  prohibited  from  receir* 
ing  from  the  foreign  sugar  colonies  the 
money,  mm,  sugar,  molasses,  cocoa,  indigo, 
cotton,  wool,  etc.,  which  they  at  present 
take  in  return  for  provisions,  horses,  and 
lumber,  the  produce  of  that  province  and  of  • 
New  Jersey,  of  which  he  affirms,  the  British 
sugar  colonies  do  not  take  off  above  one-hal£ 
But  the  company  of  hatters  of  London  have 
since  informed  us,  that  hats  are  manufac- 
tured in  great  quantities  in  this  province. 
By  the  last  letters  from  the  deputy-governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  does  not  know  of  any 
trade  carried  on  in  that  province  that  can  be 
injurious  to  this  kingdom.  They  do  not  ex- 
port any  woollen  or  linen  manufactures,  all 
that  they  make,  which  are  of  a  coarser  sort, 
being  for  their  own  use.  We  are  farther 
informed  that  in  this  province  are  built  many 
briffantines  and  small  sloops,  which  they  sell 
to  the  West  Indies.  •  The  governor  of.  Rhode 
Island  informs  us,  in  answer  to  our  queries, 
that  there  are  iron  mines  there,  but  not  a 
fourth  part  iron  enough  to  serve  their  own 
use ;  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  any  sort  of 
manufacture  set  up  there.  No  return  from 
the  governor  of  Connecticut ;  but  we  find,  by 
some  accounts,  that  the  produce  of  this  col- 
ony is  timber,  boards,  all  sorts  of  English 
grain,  hemp,  flax,  sheep,  black  cattle,  swine, 
horses,  goats,  and  tobacco ;  that  they  export 
horses  and  lumber  to  the  W^est  Indies,  and 
receive  in  return  sugar,  salt,  molasses,  and 
We  likewise  find  that  their  manufac- 


rum. 


tures  are  very  inconsiderable,  the  people 
there  being  generally  employed  in  tillage, 
some  few  in  tanning,  shoemaking,  and  other 
handicrafts;  others  in  the  building,  and 
joiners',  tailors',  and  smiths'  work,  without 
which  they  could  not  subsist" 

The  old  northern  colonies  in  America  had, 
it  is  well  known,  very  few  articles  fit  for  the 
British  market,  and  yet  they  every  year  took 
off  large  quantities  of  merchandise  from  Great 
Britain,  for  which  they  made  payments  with 
tolerable  regularity.  Although  they  could 
not,  like  the  Spanish  colonists,  dig  the  money 
out  of  their  own  soil,  yet  they  found  means 
to  make  a  great  part  of  their  remittances  in 
gold  and  silver  dug  out  of  the  Spanish  mines. 
This  they  efiected  by  being  general  carriers, 
and  by  a  circuitous  commerce  earned  on  in 
small  vessels,  chiefly  with  the  foreign  West 
India  settlements,  to  which  they  carried  lum- 
ber of  all  sorts,  fish  of  an  inferior  quality, 
bee^  pork,  butter,  horses,  poultry  and  other 
live  stock,  au  inferior  kind  of  tobacco,  com. 
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floar,  bread,  cider,  and  even  apples,  cab- 
bages, onions,  etc,  and  also  vessels  built  at 
a  small  expense,  the  materials  being  almost 
all  within  themselves;  for  which  they  re- 
ceived in  return  silver  and  gold,  some  of 
which  remained  as  current  coin  among  them- 
selves, but  the  greatest  part  was  remitted 
home  to  Britain,  and,  together  with  bilk  of 
exchange,  generally  remitted  to  London,  for 
the  proceeds  of  their  best  fish,  sold  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  countries  of  Europe,  served 
to  pay  for  the  goods  they  received  from  the 
mother  country.  This  trade  united  all  the 
advantages  which  the  wisest  and  most  phil- 
anthropic philosopher,  or  the  most  enlight- 
ened legislator,  could  wish  to  derive  from 
commerce.  It  gave  bread  to  the  industrious 
in  North  America  by  carrying  oflF  their  lum- 
ber, which  must  otherwise  rot  on  their  hands, 
and  their  fish,  great  part  of  which  without  it 
would  be  absolutely  unsaleable,  together  with 
their  spare  produce,  and  stock  of  every  kin(^ 
It  furnished  the  West  India  planters  with 
those  articles  without  which  tne  operations 
of  their  plantations  must  be  at  a  stand,  and 
it  produced  a  fund  for  employing  a  great 
number  of  industrious  manufacturers  in  Great 
Britain:  thus  taking  off  the  superfluities, 
providing  for  the  necessities,  and  promoting 
the  happiness  of  all  concerned.  This  trade, 
however,  was  almost  entirely  ruined  by  the 
rigorous  execution  of  the  orders  against 
smuggling  and  the  collection  of  the  duties 
in  hard  silver,  which  soon  drained  the  country 
of  any  little  real  money  circulating  in  it. 
And,  as  if  government  had  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  colonists  from  having  even  the 
shadow  of  money,  another  act  was  passed  in 
a  few  days  after  that  for  the  new  duties,  de- 
claring that  no  paper  bills  to  be  henceforth 
issued  should  be  made  a  legal  tender  in  pay- 
ment, and  enjoining  those  in  circulation  to 
be  sunk  (.that  is,  paid  off  in  hard  money)  at 
the  limited  time.  That  vast  quantities  of 
goods  were  imported,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  and  of  the 
commercial  system  of  the  mother  country, 
there  is  no  doubt.  But  it  could  not  well  be 
otherwise  in  a  country  so  remote  from  the 
government  to  which  it  professed  allegiance, 
and  possessing  an  extent  of  coast  which  no 
chain  of  revenue  cruisers  that  could  be  sup- 
ported by  government  would  be  sufficient  to 
guard  with  any  kind  of  effect.  The  soil  of 
the  New  England  provinces  scarcely  furnish- 
ed provisions  sufficient  to  support  the  in- 
habitants.  Their  industry  had  therefore  been 


chiefly  directed  to  the  sea — to  fishing,  nav- 
igation, and  the  various  branches  of  business 
subservient  to  them.  The  cod,  salmon,  mack- 
erel, sturgeon,  and  other  species  offish  which 
frequented  the  coasts  and  rivers  in  prodig* 
ious  shoals,  afforded  employment  to  great 
numbers  in  taking,  curing,  and  packing  them* 
The  New  Engl^ders  also  frequented  the 
banks  and  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  and  the 
fishing  grounds  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
as  far  as  the  coasts  of  Labrador.  Besides 
their  own  fishing,  they  procured  from  the 
Newfoundland  fishermen  a  part  of  the  fish 
taken  by  them  in  exchange  for  rum  of  their 
own  manufacture,  and  other  articles  of  Amer- 
ican and  West  India  produce.  The  follow- 
ing record  of  rum  exported  from  the  colonies 
now  forming  the  United  States  (chiefly  from 
New  England)  to  the  provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Quebec,  and  Newfoundland,  affords 
a  specimen  of  the  extent  of  that  trade  during 
a  few  years  preceding  the  revolution : — 

177a        1771.       1772,        177S. 
West  India  rum,   gallons    62,712      36,678     47,786     5o;716 
American  ram,         "        600J48    56f>,514    620,525    60e,0l;6 

548,460    587,887    568,261    658,741 

The  fish,  after  being  sorted  in  the  harbors, 
were  shipped  off  to  the  countries  for  which 
each  quality  was  best  adapted.  The  best 
were  carried  to  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  the  proceeds  were  generally  remitted  to 
Great  Britain  in  bills  of  exchange  to  pay  for  the 
goods  they  had  occasion  for.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  the  best  fish  was  also  sent  to  Britain, 
and  the  inferior  sorts  were  destined  to  give 
a  relish  to  the  plantains  and  yams  which 
constituted  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of 
the  negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  After 
the  peace  of  1763,  the  whale  fishery  increas- 
ed in  the  seas  between  the  New  England 
coasts  and  Labrador,  in  (Consequence  of  the 
encouragement  given  to  it  by  the  great  re- 
duction of  the  duties  on  the  oil  and  whale 
fins,  so  much,  that  instead  of  eighty  or  ninety 
sloops,  which  had  gone  upon  the  whale 
fishery,  they  employed  160  in  that  business 
before  the  year  1775,  and  the  other  branches 
of  their  fishery  increased  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. In  addition  to  the  commerce  sup- 
ported by  the  produce  of  their  fisheries,  they 
drove  a  very  profitable  circuitous  carrying 
trade,  which  greatly  enriched  them,  and 
suppUed  most  of  the  money  in  circulation. 
Besides  building  vessels  for  the  service  of 
their  own  commerce,  they  built  great  num- 
bers, but  of  no  very  good  quality  of  wood 
or  workmanship,  for  sale;   and  from  the 
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molasses,  which  they  brought  in  great  quan- 
tities from  the  West  Indies  ^chiefly  from  the 
French  islands),  they  distilled  rum,  which, 
though  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  West 
Indies,  was  very  acceptable  to  the  Indians, 
who  readily  received  it  in  exchange  for  their 
fiirs  and  peltry.  They  also  found  a  great 
sale  for  it  among  the  fishermen;  consider- 
able quantities  of  it  were  shipped  to  Africa, 
and  exchanged  for  slaves,  or  sold  to  the 
resident  European  slave  merchants  for  gold 
dust,  ivor}%  woods,  wax,  and  gums.  The 
candles  made  of  spermaceti,  furnished  by  the 
whale  fishery,  formed  also  an  article  of  ex- 
port to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  weight  in  a  year,  besides 
w^hat  were  consumed  upon  the  continent. 
Their  exports  to  Great  Britain  consisted 
chiefly  of  fish-oil,  whalebone  (or  fins),  masts 
and  other  spars,  to  which  were  added  several 
raw  materials  for  manufactures  collected  in 
their  circuitous  trading  voyages,  and  a  bal- 
ance paid  in  foreign  gold  and  silver  coins. 
In  short,  their  earnest  application  to  fisheries 
and  the  carrying  trade,  together  with  their 
unremitting  attention  to  the  most  minute 
article  which  could  be  made  to  yield  a  profit, 
obtained  them  the  appellation  of  the  Dutch- 
men of  America.  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware  have  a  much 
better  soil  than  that  of  the  New  England 
provinces,  and  they  then,  as  now,  produced 
com  and  cattle  of  all  kinds  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  also  hemp,  flax,  and  lumber;  to 
which  may  be  added  iron,  potashCs,  and  pearl- 
ashes.  Their  exports  were  com  of  all  kinds, 
flour  and  bread  in  great  quantities,  salted 

Erovisions  of  all  sorts,  live  6tock,  including 
orses,  homed  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  and 


all  kinds  of  poultry  in  great  numbers,  flax 
and  hemp,  boards,  scantling,  staves,  shingles, 
and  wooden  houses  framed  and  ready  to  fit 
up,  iron  in  pigs  and  bars,  and  vessels,  supe- 
rior in  workmanship  to  those  of  New  Eng- 
land. Their  chief  markets  for  these  com- 
modities were  the  British  and  foreign  West 
Indies,  Spain,-  Portugal,  the  Western  islands, 
Madeira  and  the  Canary  islands,  whence  they 
carried  home  the  produce  of  each  country 
and  bullion.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  re- 
ceived from  them  iron,  hemp,  flax,  feed, 
some  lumber,  and  skins  and  furs,  the  prod- 
uce of  their  trade  with  the  Indians,  together 
with  some  articles  of  their  imports  from  other 
provinces  and  from  foreign  countries,  which 
were  raw  materials  for  British  manufactures 
and  bullion.  Maryland  and  Virginia  almost 
from  their  first  settlement  made  tobacco  the 
principal  object  of  their  culture,  and  it  long 
continued  to  constitute  the  most  valuable 
Export  of  British  America;  but  the  quantity 
of  tobacco  was  diminishing  in  these  provinces 
for  many  years  before  the  revolution,  owing 
to  the  soil  being  exhausted  by  it,  and  the 

Elanters  had  turned  much  of  their  tobacco 
md  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  other 
grain.  Their  tobacco  could  by  law  be  ex- 
ported only  to  Great  Britain ;  but  their  com, 
flour,  lumber,  etc.,  were  carried  to  the  West 
Indies  and  elsewhere.  North  Carolina  pro- 
duced also  some  tobacco,  and  it  furnished 
pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine,  of  which  about 
130,000  barrels  were  annually  exported, 
whereof  the  greatest  part  came  to  Britain. 
The  following  accounts,  copied  from  those 
of  the  custom-house,  for  the  year  nearly 
preceding  the  revolution,  show  the  exports 
of  the  then  colonies  of  America: — 


Air  ACCOUNT  OF  THX  YALUB,  IX  BTERLINa  MOITBT,  OT  TH8  EXPORTS  OF  THE  8KVSBAL  PB0VIK0E8  rNDEBMJCNTIONIED, 

IK  THE  YEAR   1770. 


New  Hampshire^ 
Massachusetts  I 
Rhode  Island  | 
Connecticut         J 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania.. . . . 

Maryland  ) 

Virginia    ) 

North  Carolina  ) 
South  Carolina  ) 
Georgia 


To  Oreat  Britain.  To  South  of  Europe. 

To  West  Indies. 

ToAlHca. 

TotaL 

£.           B.     d. 

42.       B.     d. 

£.         8.    d. 

£.       8.    d. 

£.              B. 

d. 

'      464    0    5 

40,431     8    4 

96  11    3' 

142,775  12    9     - 

76,702    0    4 
1,440  11    0 

123,394    0    6 
65,206  13    2 

9,801     9  10 
7,81419    8 

.      550,089  19 

2 

2,567    4    5 

79,395    7    6 

113,382    8    8 

50,885  13    0 

66.324  17    6 

1,313    2    6 

331,906    1 

7 

2,531  16    6 

2,631  16 

5 

28,112    6    9 

203,952  11  11 

178,331    7    8 

660    9    9 

410,756  16 

1 

759,961    5    0     . 

66,555  11  11 

73,635    3    4 

3,238    3    7 

72,881    9    3 

22,303    9    2 
68,946    9    1 

991,401  18 

6 

405,014  13    1     . 

27,944    7    9 
59,814  11    6 

71  15    4i 
619  10    9\ 

569,584  17 

3 

82,270    2    3 

614    2    0 

13,286  16    1 

96,169  19 

4 

Total £1,531,516    8    6   £652,937  11    2   £747,910    3    7    £20,277    19  1  £2,852,441    8    4 


The  exports  of  North  Carolina  tp  the  West  I  com,  peas,  etc.     But  its  foreipjn  trade 
Indies  consisted  mostly  of  salt  pork,  Indian  |  very  trifling  in  proportion  to  its  great  extent^ 
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and  even  to  the  quantity  of  its  productions, 
and  was  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants 
of  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina,  and  of  the  New  Englanders. 
In  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  rice  and  in- 
digo were  the  staple  articles.  The  former 
grows  on  the  marshy  grounds  near  the  coast, 
and  the  latter  on  the  dry  soil  of  the  inland 
country.  The  planters  had  for  some  time 
applied  themselves  to  the  culture  of  tobacco ; 
it  was  not  until  later  that  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  was  introduced.  They  made  then 
considerable  quantities  of  lumber.  Their 
exports  consisted  of  these  articles ;  and  the 
merchants  of  Charleston  also  shipped  some 
skins  obtained  by  trade  with  the  neighboring 
Indians,  and  part  of  the  produce  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  chief  dependence  of  the  colonies  for 
the  means  of  turning  their  industry  to  ac- 
count, was  thus  apparently  the  West  India 
trade.  Every  interest  in  England  had  been 
protected  at  the  expense  of  the  colonies,  and 
the  united  restrictions  had  resulted  in  a  larger 
West  India  trade.  The  government  now 
came  in  to  protect  itself,  and,  to  raise  a  rev- 
enue, laid  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  West  India 
trade  in  1T64. 

The  burdens  of  the  colonists  were  getting 
rather  too  many  and  heavy,  and  the  people 
more  and  more  disposed  to  question  the 
utility  of  a  connection  which  was  enforced 
avowedly  that  the  colonists  might  be  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  service 
of  the  mother  country.  The  first  movement 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cutting  off  of 
their  trade  would  prevent  them  from  buying 
of  the  mother  country,  was  to  enter  into  an 
association  to  abstain  from  British  goods, 
and  to  manufacture  for  themselves.  Then 
commenced  an  active  struggle.  Surveyors- 
general  were  sent  to  America,  stamp  duties 
levied,  and  all  the  stamped  paper  sent  out 
from  England  was  burnt  up  by  the  colonists 
as  soon  as  it  arrived.  The  merchants  enter- 
ed into  an  agreement  to  import  no  more 
goods  from  Great  Britain,  and  a  manufac- 
turing society  was  established.  Woollen 
factoring  became  the  rage,  and  so  far  was  it 
carried,  that  resolutions  were  passed  not  to 
eat  lamb,  and  not  to  patronise  any  butcher 
who  killed  lambs.  They  resolved  to  send 
no  more  tobacco  to  England.  These  reso- 
lutions caused  a  great  revulsion  in  England 
among  those  who  could  get  no  remittance 
and  those  who  had  made  goods  for  the  Amer- 
ican market.     The  government  felt  the  force 


of  this  pressure,  and  the  stamp  act  was  re- 
pealed ;  out,  at  the  same  time,  the  moral 
effect  of  the  repeal  was  destroyed  by  the 
declaration  that  the  acts  of  parliament  bound 
the  colonies.  Then  followed  more  duties, 
more  regulations,  more  resistance,  increasing 
anger  on  both  sides,  until,  in  the  year  1775, 
parliament  prohibited  all  trade  with  Amer- 
ica, and  the  united  colonies  opened  their 
ports  to  all  nations.  During  the  war  which 
ensued,  the  business  of  the  country  of  course 
suffered ;  but  a  very  extensive  illegal  trade 
was  carried  on  by  some  of  the  high  officers 
of  the  English  government,  who,  under  li- 
censes granted  to  carry  stores  and  provisions 
for  the  army,  cleared  vessels  for  Boston, 
Halifax,  or  Quebec,  with  liberty  to  go  to  any 
other  port,  and  sent  cargoes  of  general  mer- 
chandise for  sale  at  great  profits. 
*  These  events  closed  colonial  trade.  The 
high  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of 
goods  and  produce  during  the  war  were 
too  tempting  to  permit  trade  altogether  to 
cease,  notwithstanding  the  acts  of  Congress. 
Lord  Sheffield  states  that  one  ship  in  par- 
ticular cleared  from  London  for  New  York, 
but  went  directly  to  Boston,  where  her  cargo 
sold  at  270  per  cent,  profit.  Many  cargoes 
were  paid  for  in  cash  before  they  left  Eng^ 
land,  on  account  of  the  risk.  The  cities  in 
the  United  States  in  the  power  of  the  British 
were  crowded  with  the  faithful;  at  the  same 
time  the  surrounding  back  country  did  not 
sympathise  with  them,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
provisions  were  very  scarce  and  high.  This 
gave  rise  to  a  clandestine  trade,  by  which  a 
vessel  would  be  loaded  with  produce  and 
sent  to  a  particular  spot,  where,  through  con- 
nivance, she  would  oe  "  captured,"  and  her 
cargo  sold  as  a  prize,  at  very  high  prices,  to 
the  profit  of  both  captors  and  owners.  Amer- 
ican produce  also  found  its  way  to  Europe. 

With  the  year  1783  came  peace,  and  with 
it  a  new  era  opened  in  the  world's  commerce. 
Britain  had  always  treated  the  colonies  as 
having  no  rights,  and  she  was  now  required 
to  treat  with  them  as  equals,  not  only  in  a 
political  and  commercial  sense,  but  as  rivals 
on  the  ocean,  which  she  had  hitherto  affected 
to  rule.  The  United  States  were  then  in  by 
no  means  a  prospeious  condition.  Their  com- 
merce had  been  ruined  by  the  war ;  the  few 
manufactures  which  had  been  forced  into 
being  during  the  difficulties  had  to  encoun- 
ter ruinous  competition  from  imports  with 
the  return  of  peace ;  the  country  was  flooded 
with  depreciated  paper  money,  of  which  over 
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$360,000,000  had  been  issued.     The  states 
were  in  debt  $20,000,000,  and  the  federal 

government  $42,000,375 ;  specie  had  mostly 
isappearedfrom  circulation,  and  the  country 
was  without  a  mint,  or  a  regular  system  of 
finance.  Private  credit  was  greatly  impaired. 
The  collection  of  debts  had  been  suspended 
during  the  war,  and  with  the  return  of  peace 
the  courts  were  filled  with  suits ;  while  the 
markets  were  flooded  with  goods  beyond 
the  power  of  purchase.  The  several  states 
exercised  the  power  of  issuing  paper  money, 
and  making  it  a  legal  tender  for  debts,  and 
each  exercised  the  right  of  imposing  duties 
upon  imports  and  exports.  All  these  evils 
were  producing  the  most  disastrous  results, 
and  in  Massachusetts  an  open  insurrection, 
known  as  Shays's  rebellion,  threatened  not 
only  the  peace  of  that  state,  but  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Union,  which,  indeed,  was  very 
feeble  nnder  the  confederation.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1787,  the  present  constitution  was  finally 
adojited,  and  the  work  of  construction 
commenced.  The  leading  measures  adopted 
did  not  come  fully  into  operation  until  1791, 
when  the  custom-houses,  the  mint,  the  bank, 
the  post-office,  commercial  treaties,  and  du- 
ties on  imports,  with  the  restrictions  upon 
the  states  as  to  le\^ing  duties,  coining  money, 
making  paper  a  legal  tender,  and  minor 
regulations,  were  put  in  force. 

The  power  granted  to  Congress  by  the 
new  constitution,  of  levying  duties  upon 
goods  imported  into  the  country,  met  the 
exigencies  of  the  case.  The  states  had  been 
repeatedly  and  vigorously  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  meeting  the  public  debt 
and  expenses,  and  it  was  urged  upon  them 
that  independent  means  granted  to  it  was 
the  only  way  by  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment could  sustain  its  position.  This  power, 
with  that  to  levy  direct  taxes,  was  finally 
obtained  by  Congress  under  the  constitution 
of  1787.  In  the  meantime  the  exports  of 
the  country  were  actively  resumed  with  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  There  were,  how- 
ever, no  means  of  knowing  the  actual  state 
of  trade  until  the  adoption  of  the  regulations 
under  the  constitution  of  1791.  The  trade 
was,  however,  very  active.  The  desire  to 
trade  on  both  sides  was  great ;  and  no  sooner 
was  peace  declared,  than  the  king  by  proc- 
lamation removed  all  legal  restraints  upon 
intercourse  with  the  United  States,  dispens- 
ing for  a  limited  time  with  a  manifest,  certifi- 
cate, or  other  legal  document  on  the  arrival 
of  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  United  States 


in  Great  Britain,  American  vessels  generally 
were  placed  upon  the  footing  of  colonial  ves- 
sels. Although  there  were  no  United  States 
official  returns,  the  English  custom-house 
returns  show  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries  for  that  period  as  follows : — 


Exports  to 

Imports  from 

Great  Britain. 

Great  BriUfn. 

1784, 

£743,346 

£3,670,467 

1786, 

893,694 

2,308,023 

1786, 

843,119 

1,603,465 

1787, 

893,637 

2,009,111 

1788, 

1,023,789 

1.886,142 

1789, 

1,050,198 

2,526,298 

1790, 

1,191,071 

3,431,778 

The  imports  from  Great  Britain  alone,  in 
the  two  first  years  of  peace,  must  have  been 
nearly  $30,000,000,  or  $10  per  head  of  the 
people  against  an  export  of  19,000,000,  and 
were  sufficient  cause  for  much  distress.  This 
was,  however,  of  a  nature  which  would  natu- 
rally cure  itself,  since  it  involved  a  fall  in 
prices  that  would  promote  exports  and  check 
imports,  and  these  were  more  nearly  equal- 
ized in  1788. 

In  that  year,  however,  a  new  event  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  American  exports.  The 
French  government  had  previously  made  a 
free  trade  treaty  with  England  ;  and  in  1787, 
under  the  liberal  sentiments  which  that  gov- 
ernment espoused,  they  issued  a  decree, 
placing  American  citizens  commercially  on 
the  same  footing  as  Frenchmen,  and  admit- 
ting American  produce  free  of  duty.  Under 
this  regulation,  the  United  States  exported 
in  1788,  246,480  tierces  of  rice,  140,959 
barrels  of  flour,  8,664,176  bushels  of  wheat, 
658,891  bushels  of  rye,  620,262  bushels  of 
barley.  These  figures  represent  very  large 
exports  for  the  state  of  the  country  at  that 
time,  when  the  population  was  small,  and  the 
farm  produce  drawn  altogether  from  the 
Atlantic  states  of  the  country.  The  farms  of 
the  Hudson  river  and  its  milling  powers  were 
then  in  great  requisition.  The  hsheries  had 
large  sales,  and  the  south  exported  freely  its 
rice.  The  enjoyment  of  the  French  and  feng- 
lish  trade  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  shipping 
interest,  and  the  United  States  were  rapid- 
ly growing  into  a  power  whose  influence  was 
felt  in  all  the  commercial  relations  of  Eng- 
land. The  political  difficulties  of  Europe 
were  also  taking  a  new  shape.  The  failure 
of  the  harvests  hastened  the  march  of  aflairs, 
and  a  new  war  between  France  and  England 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  world.  While  American  ship- 
ping was  called  upon  to  supply  raw  materiak 
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aad  food  for  England  and  western  Europe, 
it  Avas  also  called  upon  to  carry  between  Euro- 
pean countries  and  their  colonies.  French 
ships  could  no  longer  safely  trade  with  the 
West  Indies,  the  Spanish  merchants  and 
government  depended  upon  neutral  flags 
to  convey  their  merchandise  and  treasures, 
and  even  the  English  preferred  the  safety  of 
third  bottoms  for  the  transport  of  their  goods. 
The  insurrection  in  St.  Domingo,  and  the 
events  in  other  islands,  drove  great  numbers 
of  persons  to  the  United  States,  and  many 
fortunes  were  founded.  That  of  Stephen 
Girard  received  a  great  accession  from  the 
wealth  placed  on  board  his  ships  by  persons 
who  were  slaughtered  in  the  attempt  to  fol- 
low. The  activity  with  which  American 
shipping  was  employed  in  those  years  did 
not  prevent  them  from  seeking  new  trade  in 
the  cast,  and  an  American  ship  made  its 
appearance  in  the  China  seas,  in  a  com- 
merce which  has  not  ceased  to  grow  to 
the  present  day.  The  period  was  marked 
by  the  development  of  the  most  enter- 
prising genius  in  mercantile  adventure. 
The  fame  of  William  Gray,  of  Boston,  soon 
became  world-wide,  and  was  as  honored  in 
the  east  as  it  was  in  the  west.  His  ships 
navigated  every  sea,  and  employed  hundreds 
of  hardy  men.  The  skilful  and  bold  seamen 
who  commanded  his  ships  were  not  of  the 
later  class  of  "  dandy  captains,"  who  came  in 
with  the  "  liners,"  but  it  was  his  saying  that 
the  best  captains  would  sail  with  a  load  of 
fish  to  the  West  Indies,  hang  up  a  stocking 
m  the  cabin  and  put  therein  the  hard  dollars 
as  they  sold  the  &sh,  and  pay  out  from  it  as 
they  bought  the  rum,  or  molasses,  or  sugar, 
tie  up  the  balance,  and  hand  it  into  the 
counting-house  on  their  arrival  home,  in  lieu 
of  all  accounts.  The  honesty  and  judgment 
of  their  proceedings  were  beyond  question ; 
and  the  problem  of  profits  between  the  fish 
sent  and  the  cargo  and  stocking  returned, 
was  for  tlio  clerks  to  solve.  The  genius  for 
plotting  long  and  intricate  voyages  belonged 
to  the  head  of  the  house.  New  York,  in 
John  Jacob  Astor,  had  still  a  more  extensive 
operator.  lie  firat  projected  the  enterprises 
to  the  north-west  coast,  and  laid  out  schemes 
which  required  ten  years  to  ripen,  with  pro- 
found skill,  and  his  name  was  known  through- 
out the  world.  Philadelphia  had  an  exponent 
of  her  commercial  power  in  Stephen  Girard, 
whose  enterprises  belonged  to  the  same  pe- 
riod of  large  operations  and  bold  conduct. 
The  Patersons  of  Baltimore  led  the  com- 


merce of  that  city ;  and  behind  these  leading 
names  came  a  crowd  of  great  merchants — 
for  the  mercantile  intellect  seemed  as  active 
in  that  day  as  was  military,  political,  and 
literary  genius  both  on  this  continent  and 
throughout  the  world. 

With  the  year  1791  the  new  government 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  constitution 
adopted  1787,  came  into  operation,  and  from 
that  date  regular  official  figures  of  the  an- 
nual progress  of  the  national  commerce  have 
been  published.  The  leading  changes  pro- 
duced by  that  event  were  the  abolishment 
of  all  state  laws  imposing  duties  upon  im- 
ports and  exports;  the  creation  of  a  tariff 
by  Congress ;  the  establishment  of  a  mint,  a 
national  bank,  a  post-office ;  the  funding  of 
the  government  circulating  paper,  the  with** 
drawal  of  all  state  issues,  and  the  enactment 
of  a  navigation  law  in  retaliation  of  the 
English  law.  The  general  course  of  trade 
proceeded,  however,  much  as  before,  until 
it  encountered  the  interruption  that  grew 
out  of  the  European  war.  A  few  years  of 
this  prosperity  excited  the  ire  of  the  bel- 
ligerents, and  England  could  no  longer  re- 
frain from  treating  the  Americans  still  as 
colonists.  In  1793  she  issued  an  order  to 
prevent  food  from  being  carried  to  any  port 
occupied  bv  French  troops,  and  also  to  pre- 
vent Amencan  vessels  from  trading  between 
France  and  her  colonies.  She  also  exercised 
the  right  of  impressing  American  seamen  to 
man  her  navy.  Under  these  and  other  or^ 
ders,  American  merchants  had  been  robbed 
of  large  amounts  of  property.  The  com- 
plaints thus  created  threatened  war ;  but  it 
was  arrested  by  a  treaty  concluded  by  Mn 
Jay,  under  which  $10,000,000  indemnity  was 
paid.  This  treaty  gave  umbrage  to  France, 
which  also  seized  American  vessels ;  but  the 
first  consul  put  an  end  to  the  complaints  in 
1800.  England  had,  however,  in  view  of 
the  apparently  progressive  difficulties  in 
Europe,  revived  the  principle  she  had  laid 
down  in  1766,  viz. :  that  neutrals  could  carry 
on  no  trade  in  time  of  war  that  they  had  not 
pursued  in  time  t)f  peace :  in  other  words, 
that  American  ships  should  not  do  the  French 
carrying  trade.  Her  next  step,  in  May,  1 806, 
was  to  promulgate  the  unheard-of  and  absurd 
edict,  that  Europe  was  in  a  state  of  blockade 
from  the  Elbe  to  Brest.  The  import  of  this 
was,  that  American  ships  should  visit  none 
of  those  ports.  This  monstrous  pretension, 
in  addition  to  some  minor  orders,  drew  from 
Napoleon,  November,  1806,  his  Berlin  de- 
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cree  in  retaliatioD,  prohibitiiig  all  intercourse 
with  the  British  islanda.  This  was  replied 
to,  by  Great  Britain  declaring  France  and 
her  colonies  in  a  state  of  blockade.  To 
these  insane  edicts  on  both  sides  succeeded 
others,  which  so  multiplied  the  dijfficnlties  of 
commerce  that  the  "United  States  government, 
to  avoid  war,  laid  an  embargo  upon  com- 
merce in  1808.  It  was  not  to  be  expected, 
however,  that  when  the  chief  interests  of  the 
country  were  commercial,  that  such  a  mea- 
sure should  be  otherwise  than  very  unpopu- 
lar, and  the  government  changed  it,  in  1809, 
to  non-intercourse  with  France  and  Great 
Britain.  Notwithstanding  all  the  troubles 
thrown  in  the  way  of  commerce  by  the  edicts 
of  France  and  England,  the  American  mer- 
chants  contrived  to  carry  on  a  large  traffic. 
Under  Bonaparte's  continental  system,  which 
sought  to  exclude  colonial  and  British  pro- 
ductions, produce  was  very  scarce  and  high 
in  Europe.  The  emperor,  to  remedy  the 
matter,  offered  high  premiums  for  the  in- 
vention of  substitutes  for  many  articles,  such 
as  indigo,  cane  sugar,  coffee,  etc.  To  those 
premiums  are  due  the  large  use  now  made 


of  chicory-root  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 
It  originated  in  Germany,  but  has  since 
spread  to  England  and  the  United  States. 
Beet-root  sugar,  which  has  become  so  large 
an  industry  in  France  and  Germany,  being 
equal  in  consumption  to  cane,  originated  in 
the  same  manner.  Nevertheless,  ail  com- 
modities were  very  high,  and  when  a  cai^o 
could  be  got  in,  it  realized  a  fortune.  To 
get  them  in  was  the  problem ;  and  this  was 
usually  done  by  fees,  or  pots  de  vin,  which 
were  mostly  appropriated  by  Talleyrand  and 
Fouch6,  and  afterward  rights  were  openly  sold 
by  the  emperor  to  raise  money.  Jerome  Bon- 
^arte,  who  died  so  recently,  had  married,  in 
1803,  MissPaterson,  of  Baltimore,  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  "  Old  Mortality,"  immortalized  by 
Scott  in  a  novel.  The  Paterson  interest 
with  Jerome  was  the  means  of  procuring 
admission  for  many  a  valuable  cargo.  In- 
terest and  enterprise  effected  much,  and  few 
merchants  desired  to  lose  all  chance  through 
the  intervention  of  their  own  government. 
Nevertheless,  the  embargo  took  place  in 
1808.  The  progress  of  trade  from  1790  to 
1808,  was  as  follows : — 


ncpoirra  aitd  expobts  or  the  united  states,  and  tokmaob  iv  the  foreion  trape. 


1790, 
1791, 
1792, 
1793, 
1794, 
1796, 
1796, 
1797, 
1798, 
1799, 
1800, 
1801, 
1802, 
1803, 
1804, 
1805, 
1806, 
1807, 


Tonnage. 

474,374 

502,146 

564,457 

520,764 

628,618 

747,965 

831,899 

876,913 

898,328 

939,400 

972,492 

947,577 

892,104 

949,172 

1,042,404 

1,140,368 

1,208,716 

1,268,548 


Dom.  exports. 

$19,666,000 
18,500,000 
19,000,000 
24,000,000 
26,500,000 
89.500,000 
40,764,097 
29,850,026 
28,527,097 
33,142,522 
31,840,903 
47,473,204 
36,708,189 
42,205,961 
41,407,477 
42,387,002 
41,253,727 
48,699,592 


For.  ezportA. 

$539,156 

512,041 

1,753,098 

2,109,572 

6,526,233 

8,489,472 

26,300,000 

27,000,000 

33,000,000 

45,623,000 

39,130,877 

46,642,721 

35,774,971 

13,594,072 

36,231,597 

53,179,019 

60,283,236 

59,643,658 


T«tal  exportfl. 

$20,205,156 
19.012  041 
20,753,098 
26,109,572 
33,026,233 
47,989,472 
67,064,097 
56,850,206 
61,527,097 
78,665,522 
70,971,780 
94,116,925 
72,483,160 
55.800,033 
77,099,074 
95,566,021 

101,536,963 

108,343,150 


Imports. 

$23,000,000 

29,200,000 

31,600,000 

31,100,000 

34,600,000 

69,766,268 

81,436,164 

75,379,406 

68,651,700 

79,069,148 

91,252,768 

111,363,611 

76,33,3,333 

64,666,666 

86,000,000 

120,600,000 

129,410,000 

138,500,000 


In  the  period  here  embraced  there  oc- 
cmTcd  many  events  which  had  a  very  lasting 
and  important  bearing  upon  the  future  of  the 
United  States.  The  temporary  free  trade 
with  France  had  imparted  a  sudden  impulse 
to  the  export  of  farm  produce.  The  wars 
that  succeeded  greatly  enlarged  the  sphere 
of  action  for  the  shipping,  and  we  find  in  the 
table  that  the  imports  of  goods  rose  year  by 
year  from  23,000,000  in  1790  to  138,000,- 
000  in  180Y.  Of  these  large  imports,  how- 
ever, it  appears,  from  the  column  of  exports 
of  foreign  merchandise,  a  large  portion  was 


re-exported,  forming  the  carrying  trade  be- 
tween the  countries  of  Europe  and  their 
colonies,  that  the  war  threw  into  the  Ameri- 
can bottoms,  and  which  passed  through 
American  ports.  A  large  portion  of  this 
trade  was  paid  in  money  in  England,  form- 
ing those  credits  which  were  transferred  by 
the  Americans  to  the  English,  in  payment 
of  merchandise  thence  imported.  Thus  the 
trade  was  generally  in  favor  of  England 
with  the  United  States,  and  in  favor  of  the 
latter  with  Europe.  Now,  as  England  could 
have  no  direct  trade  with  Europe  during  the 
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war,  and  yet  was  compelled  to  send  funds 
thither  for  political  purposes,  the  credits  she 
received  from  the  Americans  were  of  vast 
service  to  her.  It  was  in  the  conduct  of  that 
trade  that  the  tonnage  multiplied  to  the  ex- 
tent seen  in  the  column.  The  amount 
increased  from  474,874  tons  in  1790, 
to  over  1,260,000  tons  in  1807,  or  an 
increase  in  capital  so  employed  from  $15,- 
000,000  to  $50,000,000  The  wealth  of  the 
country  was  thus  rapidly  increasing  in  a 
foreign  trade,  which  formed  one-half  of  the 
whole  commerce.  The  fisheries  were  very 
active  and  flourishing ;  the  agricultural  in- 
terest prospered  under  the  large  exports  and 
high  prices,  and  manufactures  began  to  be 
actively  developed.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  celebrated 
report  upon  manufactures  in  1791,  says: 
^  It  is  certain  that  several  important  branches 
have  grown  up  and  flourished  with  a  rapidity 
that  surprises,  affording  an  encouraging  assur- 
ance of  successive  future  attempts.''  Among 
those  enumerated  as  then  flourishing  are 
leather,  iron,  wood,  flax,  bricks,  paper,  hats, 
carriages,  etc.  It  was  computed  that  four- 
fifths  of  all  the  clothing  of  the  inhabitants 
was  made  by  themselves,  and  that  great 
quantities  of  coarse  cloths  for  table  and  bed- 
ding were  manufactured  in  households.  All 
these  industries  pertained  mostly  to  the 
north,  and  their  surplus  formed  at  that  time 
most  of  the  exports  of  the  whole  country. 
The  southern  states  were  possessed  of  600,- 
000  blacks,  for  whom  there  was  no  adequate 
employment.     They  were  mostly  engaged 

rn  the  production  of  tobacco  and  rice,  but 
market  for  them  was  not  such  as  to 


afford  much  encouragement  for  the  future. 
The  increase  of  blacks  who  were  not  earning 
their  support  was  not  regarded  with  favor 
by  southern  statesmen  under  such  circum- 
stances: hence  the  incorporation  into  the 
federal  constitution  of  the  inhibition  of  the 
slave  trade  after  1808.  That  provision  was 
resisted  by  the  New  England  shipowners, 
of  whose  business  the  transportation  of  blacks, 
as  a  return  cargo,  after  carrying  produce  to 
England,  formed  an  important  part.  An 
event  occurred  in  1793,  however,  which 
wrought  an  entire  change  in  the  business  of 
the  country  and  the  prospects  of  the  south. 
Up  to  that  time  a  little  cotton  had  been 
raised,  but  the  difficulty  of  freeing  it  from 
the  seed  was  such  that  one  hand  could  clean 
but  1  lb.  per  day,  and  even  at  30  cents  per 
lb.  it  was  not  profitable,  under  such  condi- 
tions. The  mode  of  carding  and  spinning 
it  was  also  laborious  and  slow.  At  about 
that  period  the  steam-engine  in  England  was 
introduced  as  a  motive  power,  and  such  in- 
ventions were  made  in  the  process  of  carding 
and  spinning  cotton  as  to  enable  one  man  to 
do  the  work  that  required  2,200  by  old 
methods.  These  were  the  conditions  of  an 
immense  demand  for  the  raw  material.  Prov- 
identially, precisely  at  that  juncture,  1793, 
Eli  Whitney,  of  Massachusetts,  invented 
the  cotton-gin,  by  which  one  hand,  in- 
stead of  only  1  lb.,  could  clean  360  lbs.  per 
day.  Thus  the  market  for  cotton,  and  the 
means  of  preparing  it,  were  both  provided 
at  once,  and  they  were  thenceforth  to  furnish 
the  chief  employment  for  American  ships. 
The  items  of  domestic  exports  in  the  above 
table  were  therefore  varied  as  follows : — 


Ootton.  TobaMO.    Flour  A  proTMoiM.       Bloe. 

1700,             $42,285  $4,349,567        $5,991,171      $1,753,796 

1803,           7,920,000  6,209,000         15,050,000         2,455,000 

1807,         14,232,000  5,470,000         15,706,000         2,307,000 


Mannftetanfli.         Total. 

$12,136,819 
2,000,000  31,179,000 
2,309,000         44^002,400 


ThoB  cotton  in  a  few  years  came  to  form 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  exports,  there- 
by supplying  to  the  shipping  in  1808  a  com- 
pensating freight  for  the  bhtcks,  who  were 
no  longer  to  be  imported.  That  cotton  trade 
has  not  ceased  to  grow  to  the  present  day, 
and  with  ever  increasing  importance.  It 
has  supplied  not  only  the  manu&cturers  of 
Europe  with  raw  material,  but  also  those 
of  the  northern  states.  The  impulse  thus 
given  to  the  cotton  culture  produced  a  vital 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  south,  and 
this  change  is  well  indicated  in  the  charge 
made  by  Judge  Johnson,  of  Savannah,  in 

9 


1807,  in  the  case  of  a  suit  brouffht  by  Whit- 
ney to  make  good  his  claim  to  his  patent. 

"  The  whole  of  the  interior,"  said  Judge 
Johnson,  "  was  languishing,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants were  emigrating,  for  want  of  some  object 
to  engage  their  attention  and  employ  their 
industry,  when  the  invention  of  this  machine 
(the  gin)  at  once  opened  views  to  them 
which  set  the  whole  country  in  active  mo- 
tion. From  childhood  to  age  it  has  pre- 
sented to  us  a  lucrative  employment.  Indi- 
viduals who  were  depressed  with  poverty 
and  sunk  in  idleness  have  suddenly  risev  in 
wealth  and  respectability.     Our  debts  have 
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been  paid  off,  our  capitals  have  increased, 
and  onr  lands  doubled  in  value.  We  cannot 
express  tbe  weight  of  obligation  which  the 
country  owes  to  this  invention.  The  extent 
of  it  cannot  now  be  seen." 

In  these  words  we  have  the  proof  of  the 
utter  depression  that  then  existed  at  the 
scuth,  afibrding  a  strong  contrast  to  the  im- 
mense wealth  that  has  since  been  developed. 

The  kinds  and  quantities  of  goods  import- 
ed into  the  country  were  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  people  at  that  time,  when  lux- 
mies  had  by  no 'means  so  large  a  share  of 
the  public  taste  as  is  now  the  case.  The 
homespun  goods  of  the  country  were  to  be 
gradually  supplanted  by  machme  goods  as 
tiiese  improved  and  cheapened,  and  they  did 
so  rapidfy  under  the  influence  of  laiger  sup- 
plies of  raw  material,  operated  upon  by  ikie 
most  astonishing  inventions  in  new  machines, 
and  the  improved  scientific  processes  applied 
to  the  manufacture.  The  American  manu- 
facturers were  required  to  withstand  not  only 
the  competition  of  the  large  capital  and 
cheap  labor  of  England,  but  the  constant 
effects  of  new  inventions,  of  which  the  first- 
fruits  were  manifest  in  imported  goods.  They 
therefore  grew  but  slowly,  and  hardware, 
dry  goods,  and  other  lesiding  branches  of 
merchandise,  continued  to  be  imported.  The 


aggregate  amount  retained  in  the  country 
for  consumption  did  not  materially  increase 
in  the  ten  years  up  to  1807. 

All  branches  of  industry  were  in  a  higb 
state  of  prosperity,  when  the  course  of  events 
brought  on  the  embargo,  which  produced 
an  immense  change  in  the  course  of  affidra. 
All  those  interests  that  had  thriven  so  well 
since  the  peace  of  l78d,  became  suddenly 
depressed  oy  the  ciroumstances  which  gave 
an  impulse  to  manufacture.  The  raw  mst^ 
rial  and  farm  produce  which  had  been  so 
actively  exponeO  now  accumulated  on  hand 
at  £sdling  prices,  tempting  the  manu&ctorer 
to  employ  the  labor  no  longer  occupied  with 
commercial  interests,  and  a  new  order  of  in- 
dustry sprang  into  being.  Trade  was,  how- 
ever, not  entirely  interrupted ;  many  coast- 
ing vestels,  with  suitable  cargoes,  were  by 
pretended  stress  of  weather  driven  into 
foreign  ports,  and  the  United'  States  courts 
were  filled  with  suits  brought  for  hreaches  of 
the  embargo  acts.  Under  the  non-inteN 
course  act  of  1809,  business  recovered  to 
some  extent,  only  to  encounter  those  new 
vexations  which  brought  on  the  war  of  1812. 
That  event  rather  changed  the  course  of 
trade  than  interrupted  it,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  greater  degree  of  activity  than  ev^. 
llie  imports  and  exports  were  as  follows : — ' 


Tonnage. 

Dom«stle  exports. 

Forei|^  ezporti* 

Total  exports. 

Total  imports. 

1808, 

1,247,696 

$9,433,546 

$12,997,414 

$22,430,960 

$66,990,000 

1809, 

1,350,281 

31,405,700 

20,797,531 

52,203,231 

69,400,000 

1810, 

1,424,784 

42,366,679 

24^391,295 

66,757,974 

85,400,000 

1811, 

1,232,502 

45,^94,041 

16,022,790 

61,316,831 

83,400,000 

1812, 

1,269,997 

30,032,109 

8,495,127 

38.527,236 

77,030,000 

1813, 

1,166,629 

25,008,152 

2,847,845 

27,855,997 

22,005,000 

1814, 

1,169,210 

6,782,272 

145,169 

6,927,441 

12,965,000 

1815, 

1,368,127 

*  45,974,403 

6,583,350 

62,557,753 

113,041,274 

1816, 

1,372,218 

64,781,896 

17,138,556 

81,920,452 

147,103,700 

1817, 

1,399,911 

68,313,500 

19,358,069 

87,671,669 

99,250,373 

1818, 

1,225,184 

73,854,437 

19,426,096 

93,280,533 

121,750,000 

1819, 

1,260,751 

60,976.838 

19,165,683 

70,142,521 

87,125,000 

1820, 

1,280,166 

51,683;640 

18,008,029 

69,691,669 

74,450,000 

$545,907,213      $185,376,964     $731,284,167    $1,039,910,347 


The  large  canying  trade  thst  had  existed 
in  foreign  produce  gradually  perished  on  the 
return  of  peace  in  Europe,  throwing  much  ton- 
nage out  of  employ ;  and  domestic  produce, 
although  it  found  its  way  abroad  to  some  ex- 
tent, still  fell  in  value,  and  accumulated  in 
quantity  in  the  home  ports.  Cotton  in  par- 
ticular felt  the  want  of  the  foreign  market, 
although  its  presence  in  New  Orleans  be- 
came an  instrument  in  the  great  triumph  of 
our  American  troops  over  the  British  vet- 
erans who  had  just  driven  the  French  out 


of  Spain.  The  same  men  who  had  routed 
the  legions  of  Napoleon  embarked  at  Bor- 
deaux for  New  Orleans,  to  fall  before  the 
cotton  bags  defended  by  Jackson  and  his 
gallant  band. 

The  course  of  events  that  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  so  much  prosperity  from  1783  to 
1808,  was  followed  in  the  next  seven  yean 
by  commercial  disasters,  it  is  true,  but  those 
disasters  were  relieved  by  the  brilliant  posi- 
tion assumed  by  the  United  States  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  as  a  naval  power. 
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The  American  toim<^  which  increased  to 
over  1,000,000  in  1807,  had  given  employ- 
ment to  large  nnmberft  of  hardy  and  skilful 
seamen,  men  whose  professional  skill  and 
nautical  daring  had  already  made  them  ht- 
mons,  and  had  incited  Gh-eat  Britidn  to  those 
impressments  by  which  she  sought  to  ob- 
tain the  services  of  such  able  men.  When 
her  conduct  drove  the  American  government 
io  embargo  coinmerce,  the  employment  of 
ships  and  men  became  restrained,  and  their 
daring  manifested  itself  in  infractions  of  the 
iaw.  Non-intercourse  and  war  drove  them 
altogether  out  of  employment,  and  they 
crowded  into  the  navy  and  privateers.  Up 
to  that  time  England  was  the  admitted  mis- 
tress of  the  seas.  Every  nation  in  Europe 
had  been  driven  from  the  contest  The 
best  fleets  of  Napoleon,  invincible  upon  land, 
had  invariably  struck  to  the  British  flag,  and 
the  feeble  nation  upon  this  continent  just 
formed  out  of  revolted  colonies,  was  hardly 
worth  considering  at  all  as  a  power.  The 
proof  of  the  contempt  in  which  it  was  held 
was  given  in  the  conduct  of  the  nations  that 
forced  non-intercourse  and  war  upon  the 
United  States.  It  came  verv  hard  for  all 
the  thriving  interests  here  to  &ce  ruin  in  the 
shape  of  w&r,  but  it  became  inevitable.  So 
distrustful,  however,  was  even  Congress  of 
the  ability  of  the  countiy  to  resist  England, 
that  it  was  determined^  on  the  decbmition 
of  war,  to  send  the  government  ships  up  the 
rivers,  where  they  would  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  dreadful  English  cruisers.  It  was 
only  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  leading 
officers  of  the  navy  that  permission  was 
finally  given  for  the  ships  to  go  to  sea.  The 
astonishment  in  Europe,  the  dismay  in  Eng- 
land, and  delight  in  the  United  States,  could 
scarcely  be  equalled  when  the  encounter  on 
the  seas  resulted  in  the  unprecedented  spec- 
tacle of  a  series  of  triumphs  over  the  tyrant 
of  the  ocean.  In  the  short  period  of  twenty 
years  a  power  had  arisen  that  was  thenceforth 
to  know  no  master  upon  the  ocean,  and  sub- 
mit to  no  insults,  and  this  power  had  been 
bom  of  commerce.  The  war  closing  with 
the  defeat  of  the  best  troops  of  England,  the 
^liberators  of  Spain,"  before  the  hues  of 
New  Orleans,  left  the  United  States  no  longer 
in  the  position  of  merely  liberated  colonies, 
but  in  that  of  a  victorious  power  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  had  cost  much  to 
win  that  position,  but  it  was  worth  the 
*strnggle,  since  it  ensured  continued  peace 
there«ter.    X^e  nations  of  Europe  have  not 


since  thought  it  worth  while  to  provoke  new 
hostilities,  but  have^  on  the  other  hand,  from 
time  to  lime,  settled  up  for  the  injuries  they 
then  committed  upon  American  commerce. 

The  intervention  of  war  had  paralyzed  every 
industry.  The  feanea  prodticts  that  had  been 
raised  for  export  no  longer  had  an  outlet 
for  the  surplus ;  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  ac- 
cumulated idly  in  warehouses.  The  ships 
were  freightless  at  the  docks,  and  dil  the 
earnings  of  industry  were  at  their  mimmum. 
It  was  an  advantage  to  manufacturers,  indeed, 
to  have  no  competition  from  abroad;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  general  depression  of  all 
other  industries  destroyed  the  home  market 
for  goods.  The  general  depression  of  trade 
and  the  depreciation  of  property  undermined 
all  credits.  Those  who  had  contracted  obli- 
gations to  pay  when  merchandise  was  sale- 
able and  property  convertible,  could  not  pay 
when  all  values  were  paralyzed.  In  order 
to  remedy  this  state  oT  aflairs  to  some  ex- 
tent, which  was  ascribed  by  certain  parties  to 
the  want  of  a  United  States  bank,  new  state 
banks  were  multiplied,  under  the  erroneous 
notion  that  these  could  supply  capital.  In- 
asmuch, however,  as  the  radical  evil  was 
inability  to  pay,  increase  of  promises  did  not 
help  the  matter,  and  a  general  suspension  of 
the  banks  took  place.  The  country  was 
filled  with  irredeemable  paper ;  and  the  fed- 
eral debt,  which  had  been  $75,463,476  on 
the  consolidation  of  the  revolutionary  debt 
in  1790,  had  risen  to  $127,334,934  when 
peace  took  place  in  1815.  In  such  a  state 
of  aflairs  the  return  of  peace  brought  with  it 
a  flood  of  imported  goods,  which  amounted 
to  $147,000,000  in  1816,  giving  the  govern- 
ment a  customs  revenue  equal  to  $36,306,- 
874  in  the  year.  The  new  United  States 
Bank  went  into  operation  at  the  same  time, 
causing  for  the  moment  additional  pressure ; 
but  the  sale  of  its  stock,  and  of  the  federal 
government  stock,  subscribed  to  its  capital, 
abroad,  helped  tp  correct  the  exchanges. 
The  produce  that  had  accumulated  daring 
the  war  also  went  forward  in  great  quan- 
tities, giving  a  considerable  impulse  to  the 
aggregate  of  domestic  exports,  which  rose  to 
$73,854,000  in  1818.  Of  this  amount  40 
per  cent  was  cotton.  In  some  sort,  the 
trade  which  had  lain  dormant  during  the 
war  was  forced  into  the  first  three  years  of 
peace.  In  the  five  years  that  ended  with 
1820  there  was,  consequently,  great  activity 
of  trade,  demanding  greater  banking  facih- 
ties,  thus  promoting  a  restoration  of  con- 
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fidence,  and  aiding  the  United  States  Bank 
in  restoring  order  to  the  currency.  The 
year  1820  brought  with  it  new  regulations 
in  regard  to  the  taldng  of  the  census,  and  a 
law  of  Ck>ngress  was  enacted  for  correctly 
keeping  the  import,  export,  and  tonnage 
returns,  which  has  since  oeen  done,  and  an- 
nually reported.  The  revenues  of  the  gov- 
ernment, which  depended  upon  duties  on 
imports,  suffered  interruption  during  the 
war,  and  a  resort  to  taxation  became  neces- 
sary. This  had  been  done  in  1791  by  a  tax 
on  houses  and  lands.  A  new  valuation  took 
place  in  1815 ;  and  this,  compared  with  the 
valuation  of  1791,  gives  the  progress  of  real 
property  in  all  the  states  dunng  that  period. 
The  census  of  1820  comprised,  in  addition 
to  the  population,  some  items  of  the  industry 
of  the  people.  Comparing  the  leading  aggre- 
gates at  the  two  periods,  the  results  are  as 
follows : — 

1791.  1880.  Increase. 

PopaUtion  Estimated.    i,049,600  9,638,181  f*A^\SM 

Taxable  land,  acntf. .  16S,74«,fl86  188,SS«,480  ^.{^39.1^1 

ValoAtlon 479.293,263  2,27V«>,1W  l,r&fi,4.^a,Sfll 

Imports 98.000.000  74,460,000  m,4?^ii/)ii0 

Exports 8Q,90^166  69,691,069  4{i,4&rfi,&]8 

Tonnage  474,874  1,880,166  ^i>\:n 

BankcaplUl *    8,000,000  187,110,611  mjfOJll 

Monufactares 5.600.000  M,776,680  4rj7l!,5:v0 

U.  8.  debt 76,463,476  91,01^666  1  h^r^Mjm 

•*     revenue 4«899,478  16,779,831  ]Mi(»,>5a 

Post  offices,  Na 75  4,500  4.425 

Post  roads,  miles....            1,905  67,586  ^\f>^l 

Postal  receipts 46,894  1,111,987  1,(1^4.738 

Such  was  the  progress  of  the  country  in 
the  first  thirty  years  of  its  existence.  Its 
population  had  increased  125  per  cent  It 
had  added  five  states  to  the  Union,  and 
24,539,794  acres  to  its  taxable  property,  the 
value  of  which  had  risen  nearly  fivefold. 
Its  tonnage  had  increased  threefold,  its 
manufactures  tenfold,  and  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  banking  had  been  increased  $184,- 
000,000.  This  great  prosperity  had  mani- 
fested itself  in  face  of  a  war  with  the  great- 
est naval  power  the  world  had  ever  seen, 
and  over  which  a  decisive  victory  had  been 
won.  Commerce,  under  fevorable  circum- 
stances, had  been  the  basis  of  this  great 
growth  of  wealth. 


CHAPTER  n. 

CHANGED  INTERESTS— MANUFACTURES- 
COURSE  OF  TRADE— SPECULATION- RE- 
VULSION —  BANKRUPT  LAW — ENGLISH 
FREE  TRADE-REVOLUTION  IN  FRANCE 
—FARMERS— GOLD. 

Thx  events  of  the  war  of  1812  had  brought 
with  them  much  experience.     Up  to  that 


period  great  dependence  up>on  foreign  manu- 
lactures  had  existed.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  most  of  the  common  wearing  apparel 
and  similar  goods  were  made  in  families, 
but  iron  ware,  and  most  articles  that  enter 
into  the  materials  of  daily  avocations,  came 
from  abroad.  With  the  war  came  great 
deprivation,  and  many  necessarv  goods,  that 
had  been  abundant,  were  no  longer  to  be 
had.  Materials  for  the  army  and  navy,  of  all 
sorts,  particularly  blankets  for  the  men,  were 
with  difSculty  obtained.  This  necessity 
gave  a  great  spur  to  individual  enterprise, 
and  at  uie  same  time  forced  upon  the  gov- 
ernment the  idea  of  fostering  home  industry. 
This  necessity  was  also  apparent  from  the 
nature  of  the  government.  The  federal 
Constitution  had  given  to  Congress  the 
power  to  levy  duties  upon  imports,,  and  also 
direct  taxes  for  its  support  The  former 
right  was  exercised  up  to  the  war,  and  the 

government  finances  were  independent  and 
ourishing.  When,  however,  the  war  put 
an  end  to  commerce,  the  government  rev- 
enues also  ceased,  since,  there  being  no  im- 
ports, there  could  be  no  duties.  Resort  to 
taxation  was  then  the  alternative.  The  mode 
adopted  by  Congress  was  to  apportion  the 
amount  rec^uired  upon  each  state,  and  let 
the  respective  governments  collect  it.  It 
was  soon  found  that  this  was  a  very  ineffi- 
cient mode  of  proceeding,  since  the  states 
could  not  be  coerced,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  in  danger  of  falling  to  pieces.  The 
statesmen  of  the  day  saw  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  the  government  on  the  return 
of  peace,  and  this  was  done  by  the  same 
means  as  it  was  sought  to  encourage  horns' 
manufacture,  viz.,  bv  raising  the  duties  upon 
imported  goods.  A  new  tariff  was  therefore 
enacted  in  1816,  increasing  the  duties,  par- 
ticularlpr  upon  cotton  goods,  in  taxing  which 
the  minimum  principle  was  introduced — 
that  is,  that  the  goods  should  pay  20  per 
cent,  duty,  but  that  the  cost  on  which  it 
was  calculated  should  not  be  less  than  a  fixed 
minimum.  Thus,  cotton  cloth  was  to  pay 
30  per  cent.,  but  the  cost  must  not  be  under 
20  cents  per  yard,  or  6  cents  per  square 
yard  duty.  The  new  duties,  falling  upon 
the  large  importations  that  followed  the 
peace,  rapidly  swelled  the  revenues  beyond 
the  current  wants  of  the  government;  at  the 
same  time,  notwithstanmng  that  the  navy 
had  so  well  discharged  its  duties  in  time  of 
war,  and  the  merchant  marine  had  so  well 
vindicated  its  ability  to  furnish  sailors,  Con- 
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gress  saw  fit  to  pass  a  navigation  act,  by 
which  the  officers  and  three-fourths  of  the 
crews  of  American  vessels  should  be  Amer^ 
ican  citijsens.  The  act  is  of  itself  mostly  a 
dead  letter,  since  naturalization  is  carried  on 
to  an  extent  which  makes  the  phrase  ^'  Am- 
erican citizen"  a  very  ambiguous  one.  The 
object  is  desirable,  but  the  means  hampers 
trade,  and  does  not  effect  the  object  With 
the  operation  of  the  higher  duties  during 
the  four  years  that  ended  with  1820,  the 
imports  diminished ;  the  currency  was  con- 
tracted and  restored  to  a  specie  basis ;  the 
exports  of  the  country,  that  accumulated 
during  the  war,  passed  off;  the  proceeds 
had  cancelled  obligations,  bringing  the 
country  into  a  better  condition ;  and  the  fed- 
eral govemment  had  been  enabled  to  pay  off 
a  considerable  amount  of  its  debt  The 
countries  of  Europe  had  also  become  settled 
after  the  convulsion  of  war  and  the  effects 
of  peace.  The  Bank  of  England,  that  had 
been  suspended  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
resumed  payments,  and  trade  generally  be- 
san  to  resume  its  accustomed  channels. 
Many  currents  of  business  had,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  been  disturbed.  The  laige  foreign 
carrying  trade  that  had  been  enjoyed  by 
American  vessels  was  now  resumed  by  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  new  currents  of  en- 


terprise were  to  grow  up,  under  new  appli- 
ances. The  capital  of  New  England,  that 
before  the  war  had  been  exclusively  employ- 
ed in  navigation  and  agriculture,  was,  by  the 
events  of  the  war,  diverted  to  banking  and 
manufactures,  and  was  now  growing  in  the 
last  direction,  banking  having  proved  dis- 
astrous. The  tariff  of  1 81 6  h^  oeen  meant 
to  aid  them,  and  in  1818  and  1819  additions 
were  made  to  the  protective  character  of  the 
duties.  Cotton  manufiMsture  grew,  and  the 
great  staple  culture  of  the  south— cotton — 
was  developed,  while  Europe,  no  longer 
wanting  so  much  food,  the  agriculturists  be- 
came depressed.  The  manumcturing  interest 
was  therefore  the  favorite,  and  in  1824  a  new 
tariff  of  higher  duties  was  demanded  and 
passed,  to  be  succeeded  by  one  of  a  higher 
grade  of  protection  in  1828.  The  effect  of 
these  changes,  with  the  steady  nature  of  the 
demand  for  produce  abroad,  was  to  keep 
the  imports  and  exports  at  moderate  figures 
up  to  1881,  when  a  reduction  of  duties  took 
place.  In  all  that  period,  under  the  action  of 
the  United  States  Bank,  and  the  annual  pay- 
ments of  an  average  of  some  tV, 000,000  by 
the  govemment  on  its  public  debt,  the  curren- 
cy was  very  steady,  and  commerce  regular. 
Ihe  exports  and  imports  for  the  ten  years 
under  those  rising  tariffs,  were  as  follows : — 


Bom.  exports. 

For,  exports. 

Total  exports. 

Imports. 

Ex.  specie. 

Im.  specie. 
8,064,890 

1821, 

43,671.8]»4 

21,302,488 

64,974,382 

62,585,724 

10,478,059 

1822, 

49,874,185 

22,286,202 

72,160,387 

83,241,511 

10,810,180 

3,369.846 

1823^ 

47,165,408 

27,543,622 

74,699,030 

77,579.267 

6,372,987 

6,097,896 

1824, 

50  649.600 

25,337,157 

75,986,657 

80,549,007 

7,014,552 

8,379,836 

1825, 

66,944,745 

32,590,643 

99,535,388 

96,340,075 

8,932,034 

6,150,765 

1826, 

53,055,710 

24,539,612 

77,595,322 

84,974,477 

4,704,533 

6,880,966 

1827, 

58,921,691 

23,403,136 

82,324,827 

79,484,068 

8,014,880 

8,151,130 

1828, 

50,669,669 

21,595,017 

72,264,686 

88,509,824 

8,243,476 

7,489,741 

1829, 

65,700,193 

16,658,478 

72,368,671 

74,492.527 

4,924,020 

7,403,612 

1830, 

69,462,029 

14,387,479 

73,849,508 

70.876,920 

2,178.773 

8,155,964 

$536,106,024     $229,643,834     $765,748,858    $798,633,400    $71,673,494    $69,144,645 


If  we  compare  this  period  of  ten  years 
with  the  ten  years  of  comparative  quiet  im- 
mediately preceding  the  war,  we  shall  find 
the  following  aggregate  results : — 

Imnorts.  ^"^^tports  of  Domestic        Totsl 
*^        foreign  goods,  exports,     exports. 
1798-1808,  $9M,47Q,000  $489,500,000  $803,700,000  $810,200,000 
ISn— 1881,   798.088,427   229,648,88«  680,104,918  705,748,752 


Decrease  $161,830,578  $192,39«,100  $50,451,248 

Increese $142,404,018 

The  decrease  was  altogether  in  the  foreign 
goods,  or  colonial  produce  brought  into  the 
country  during  the  European  war  for  re- 
shipment  to  Europe ;  while  the  increase  in 
domestic  exports  was  mostly  cotton,  that 


article  forminff    three-fifths  of  the  whole 
value  exported.     The  exports  of  fiour  and 

E*  ions  were  limited,  but  manufactures 
to  form  an  item  in  the  exports.  It  is 
borne  in  mind  that  Great  Britain  had 
made  great  efforts  after  the  war,  when  her 
navigation  laws  were  modified,  to  concen- 
trate the  trade  of  the  world  in  her  ware- 
houses. Inducements  were  held  out  by 
facilities  of  entry  and  advances  on  merchan- 
dise to  attract  thither  the  produce  of  all 
nations,  because,  under  such  circumstances, 
not  only  did  the  British  manufacturers  have 
within  their  reach  the  raw  materials  of  all 
manufactures,  but  trading  vessels  had,  in 
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those  ample  warekootes,  every  variety  <rf 
goods  to  make  up  an  assorted  cargo  for  any 
voyage  in  the  world,  aad  make  of  them  the 
medium  of  selling  British  goods.  Tfana,  all 
the  new  couikiries  ot  America,  Africa,  and 
Asia  offered  markets  which  would  idMorb 
small  quantities  of  a  great  variety  of  articles, 
but  a  caw>  of  any  one  desoription  would  ^t 
them.  To  make  a  profitable  voyaoe,  tber^ 
ibre,  the  caigo  should  be  compc«ea  of  such 
a  variety  of  wairea  as  would  all  sell  to  ad- 
vantage. If  y  iiginia  was  to  send  a  whole 
eaigo  of  tobacco  to  Africa,  a  portion  of  it 
would  sell,  and  the  remainder  be  a  dead 
stock,  and  the  voyage  a  losing  <«e.  The 
same  thing  would  happen  to  a  cargo  of  rum, 
or  calicoes,  or  gunpowder,  or  hardware,  or 
the  infinite  variety  of  articles  that  make  up 
the  wants  of  a  small  community.  If  a  ves> 
sel's  cargo  should  be  composed,  in  proper 
proportions,  of  all  these  articles,  the  whole 
would  sell  well,  and  the  voyage  pay;  but 
for  a  vessel  to  go  round  to  places  wnere  each 
of  these  articles  ia  tp  be  had,  and  so  collect 
a  cargo,  is  expensive,  and  would  stOl  result 
in  loss.  The  English  warehouse  system 
sought  to  supply  a  want  here  by  attracting 
into  them  all  possible  descriptions  of  tropical 
and  other  produce.  A  ship  miffht  then 
make  up  her  cargo  for  any  part  of  mo  world 
at  the  smallest  average  expense,  and  every 
cargo  was  sure  to  be  completed  with  British 
manufactures.  Under  such  circumstances, 
they  could  compete  with  any  other  nation. 
The  advantage  was  so  manifest,  that  American 
ships  would  go  out  in  ballast  to  England,  to 
fit  them  out  for  Asiatic  markets.  It  resulted 
from  tliis  that  England  continued  to  be  the 
recipient  of  most  American  produce,  not 
only  for  her  own  use,  but  for  re-export  else- 
where. With  her  large  capital  she  advanced 
on  the  produce,  and  so  controlled  it,  becom- 
ing the  banker  for  the  Americans.  The 
nations  of  the  continent,  slowly  recovering 
from  the  effects  of  the  long  wars,  began  to 
manufacture  such  articles  as  found  sale  in  the 
United  States,  while  they  did  not  purchase 
largely  in  return.  China  furnished  teas  and 
silks,  and  got  its  pay  by  bills  drawn  against 
American  credits  m  London.  The  new  bank 
of  the  United  States  operated  the  credit,  giv- 
ing the  China  merchant  a  six  months'  bill  on 
London,  which  he  took  in  preference  to  sil- 
ver, which  he  before  remitted.  These  bills 
were  paid  out  for  the  tea,  and  by  the  Hong 
merchant,  who  received  them,  wore  paid 
to  the  British  East  India  merchant  for  opium 


or  raw  cotton.  By  the  latter  it  was  remit' 
ted  to  London,  where  it  was  met  by  the  frmda 
already  provided  through  the  Uniftd  Statea 
Bank,  by  sales  of  Ammcan  prodnee.  Tim 
eentraliastion  of  trade  in  England  becamep 
however,  inconv^ent.  The  American  shipa 
that  now  began  to  carry  cotton,  tobacco, 
rice,  and  some  breadatnfis  to  Europe,  had 
thence  no  adequate  return  freights,  oecanas 
those  countries  did  not  as  yet  offisr  a  good 
supply  of  merchandise.  Soon,  however, 
there  sprang  up  an  increasing  migration  to 
the  United  States  horn  Germany  acroea 
France  via  Havre,  aad  these  pasaangeis  be> 
eame  a  desirable  return  frei^t,  causinff  a 
change  in  the  model  of  th«  sh^  engaged  in 
the  trade.  By  this  means  the  freight  waa 
reduced,  or  ra&er  the  ship  eonld  cany  cot- 
ton out  cheaper,  since  she  waa  no  longer 
compiled  to  return  empty.  The  result  was, 
therefore,  cheapened  transportation,  in  tha 
same  manner  that  the  modification  of  tha 
navigation  laws,  rabbling  ships  to  carry  car- 
goes both  ways,  had  ohei4>ened  fre^ht  The 
mcreasing  exports,  and  the  weight  of  the 
tariff  of  1828  upon  imports,  had  so  operated 
upon  exchanges  as  to  cause  an  excess  of 
specie  to  be  imported  to  the  extent  of  sone 
1 16,000,000  in  the  kst  few  years.  This  in- 
flux accumulated  in  banks,  and  disposed 
them  to  inflate  the  currencv,  thereby  induc- 
ing imports  at*  a  moment  when  reductions  in 
duties  were  made  by  the  tariff  of  1881 ;  and 
this  inflation  was  aided  by  the  conflict  which 
then  began  between  the  United  States  Bank 
and  the  government  in  relation  to  the  re- 
charter  of  the  institution.  These  circum- 
stances laid  the  foundation  for  the  great 
speculation  which  followed.  The  high  tariff 
of  1828  had  produced  much  a^tation,  that 
promised  serious  difiBculties.  Ine  northern, 
or  New  England  states,  whose  interests  were 
originally  commercial,  opposed  the  war,  be- 
cause it  was  destructive  of  those  interests. 
Their  capital  was  turned  by  it  into  manu^ 
factures,  and  they  demanded  protection  for 
that  interest.  This  was  acceded  to,  because 
all  parties  had  witnessed  the  evils  of  a  de- 
pendence upon  foreign  nations  for  manu&o- 
tares,  and  also  because  the  federal  govern- 
ment needed  strengthening  by  the  support 
which  high  duties  would  give  it  In  1830 
the  manufactures  had  enjoyed  fifteen  years 
of  protection,  and  should  be  firmly  rooted. 
The  federal  government,  from  being  too 
weak,  had  become  too  strong.  The  public, 
who  consumed  goods  foreign  and  domestic, 
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weie  paying  too  hkrh  a  tribute  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  manalicturers,  and  the  states 
felt  their  rights  encroached  upon  by  the 
growing  power  of  centralization.  A  change 
of  policy  in  respect  of  the  tariff  was  insisted 
upon,  and  a  reduction  took  place  in  1881, 
many  goods  being  made  free.  In  1832  Mr. 
Glay^s  compromise  was  passed,  by  which 
biennial  reductions  were  to  take  place, 
until,  in  \842,  all  the  duties  should  oe  re- 
duced to  a  general  level  of  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  These  reductions  in  duties,  at  a 
time  of  bank  inflation  and  specnUtion,  emi- 
nently promoted  those  imports  which,  under 
such  circumstances,  were  carried  to  excess. 

The  manu{iEu;tures  of  the  country  had 
Jjtfgely  increased  during  the  ten  years  up  to 
1830.  The  capital  employed  in  cotton 
manufectnre  at  that  date  was  #40,614,984. 
There  were  795  mills,  working  1,246,503 
apindles  and  33,506  looms.  They  produced 
230,461,000  yards  of  cloth,  that  weighed 
59,604,926  lbs.,  and  was  worth  t26,000,000. 
These  mills  employed  117,626  persons, 
whose  wages  were  #10,294,944  per  annum. 
This  was  a  large  interest  grown  up  in  cotton. 
The  progress  of  manufactures  generally  was 
given  by  the  census,  as  follows : — 

1880. 

Cotton 4,834,157 

Wool 4,113,068 

Pig  iron  and  castings . . .  2,230,276 

Wrought  iron 4,640,669 

Brewers  and  diBtillers  . .  4,876,486 

Salt 1,852,258 

Other  articles 29,919,621 


1880. 

40,614,984 

14,628,166 

4,757,403 

16,737,251 

3,434,808 

935,173 

46,077,092 


OVytal $52,466,535    $127,084,877 

In  the  considerable  increase  of  interests, 
here  apparent,  many  of  the  factories  suffered 
by  home  competition,  when  too  much  capi- 
tid  had  been  induced,  by  hope  of  protection, 
to  go  into  the  business.  The  operations  of 
these  manufactures  no  doubt  produced  a 
local  demand  for  materials  and  food;  but 
this  did  not  suffice,  however^  in  the  absence 
of  a  foreign  demand,  to  support  prices  of 

For.  exports 

$20,033,526' 

24,039,473 


farm  produce,  in  face  of  the  large  develop- 
ment given  to  agriculture  by  the  increasing 
immigratiop  and  settlement  of  the  western 
lands. 

The  season  of  speculation  which  now 
seized  the  public  mind  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  commerce. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  had  its  origin  in 
the  great  success  which  had  hitherto  been 
manSest  in  the  progress  of  the  countr\\ 
Those  who  had  seen  but  thirty  years  of 
active  life  had  witnessed  the  most  extraordi- 
nary growth  of  numbers  and  wealth  in  the 
whole  country,  and  in  cities  particularly. 
The  hiffhest  prizes  had  attended  those  who 
had  held  land  at  the  points  favorable  to 
trade,  which  trade  was  the  foundation  of 
cities.  There  seemed  hardly  any  limit  to 
the  rise  that  might  take  place  in  the  value 
of  property,  and  so  liberal  were  bank  accom- 
modations, there  was  very  little  difficulty  in 
procuring  the  means  to  hold  land.  In  almost 
all  cities,  the  early  settlers  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  land  cheap.  The  rapid  growth  of 
trade,  bringing  in  numbers  to  occupy  those 
lands  for  stores  and  dwellings,  caused  a 
competition  that  raised  rents  and  values 
rapidly  in  price.  The  effort  was  then  to 
become  possessed  of  land  for  speculation, 
and  this  effort  was  attended  with  the  wildest 
excitement ;  a  few  hours  sufficed  to  place  a 
moderate  fortune  in  the  hands  of  the  buyer, 
and  prices  rose  to  a  fabulous  extent  in  a 
short  time.  From  the  cities,  the  excitement 
spread  all  over  the  Union,  and  productive 
employments  were  neglected  to  trade  in 
lands;  at  the  same  time,  the  fictitious  for<^ 
tunes  made  by  these  means  stimulated 
expense,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  was 
diminished  by  a  double  process — by  lessened 
production,  and  increased  consumption — 
*'  the  candle  was  burned  at  both  ends,'*  and 
there  could  be  little  surprise  that  it  was 
speedily  consumed.  The  course  of  the 
trade  K>r  the  ten  years  up  to  1840  was  as 
follows : — 


1831, 

1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 
1836, 
1837, 
1838, 
1839, 
1840, 


Dom.  escporta. 

$61,277,057 

63,137,470 

70,317,698 

81,034,162 

101,189,082 

106,916,680 

95,564,414 

96,033,821 

103,633,891 

113,895,634 


19,822J36 
23,312,811 
20,504,496 
21,746,360 
21,854,962 
12,452,796 
17,494,526 
18,190,312 


Total  •zporta. 
$81,310,583 
87,176,943 
90,140,433 
104,346,973 
121,693,577 
128,663,040 
117,419,376 
108,486,616 
121,028,416 
132,085,946 


Imports. 
$103,191,124 
101,029,266 
108,118,311 
126,621,332 
149,895,742 
189,980,035 
140,989,217 
113,717,404 
162,092,132 
107,141,519 


Ex.  tp«ci6. 

$9,014,971 
6,656,340 
2,611,701 
2,076,758 
6,477,776 
4,324,336 
5,976,249 
3,508,046 
8,776,743 
8,417,014 


Xm.  tpedeu 

$7,306,946 

6,907,304 

7,070,368 

17,911,632 

13,131,447 

13,400,881 

10,516,414 

17,747,116 

5,595,176 

8,882,813 


$892,899,909    $199,451,994     $1,092,351,903      $1,302,676,082    $56,839,933    $107,469,096 
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This  period  of  commerce  shows  remark- 
able results,  since  it  illustrates  the  nature  of 
the  pure  speculation  that  possessed  the  coun- 
try. In  the  period  up  to  1830,  the  imports 
had  exceeded  the  exports  132,884,675,  or  5 
per  cent,  in  the  whole  ten  years,  an  amount 
which  was  not  more  than  healthy.  In  the 
succeeding  ten  years,  the  excess  of  imports 
over  the  exports  was  $210,334,181,  or  20 
per  cent.,  and  this  took  place  although  the 
exports  were  valued  at  inflated  prices,  which 
were  not  realized  abroad.  The  course  of 
business  at  that  period  required  shipments 
of  American  produce,  mostly  cotton,  to 
firms  abroad,  who  made  advances  on  the 
consignment  at  a  certain  ratio,  less  than  the 
face  of  the  invoices.  The  produce  was 
then  afterward  sold  for  the  account  of  the 
owner,  and  not  unfirequently  did  not  bring 
the  amount  of  advances.  Thus,  if  cotton 
was  shipped  at  16  cts.  per  lb.,  and  12  cts. 
advanced,  the  amount  realized  might  be  only 
11  cts.  Hence,  the  real  exports  of  the 
country  were  not  always  measured  by  the 


export  value.  On  the  other  hand,  the  goods 
imported  were  mostly  ordered  by  importers 
here,  and  purchased  on  credits  in  the  manii^ 
facturing  districts.  These  credits  were  oper- 
ated through  large  London  houses  connected 
with  the  American  trade,  and  whose  abilihr 
to  extend  credits  depended  upon  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  that 
institution  itself  was  subject  to  pressure 
whenever  the  harvests  should  fail  The 
system  of  credits  was  open,  however,  up  to 
1836,  in  England,  under  apparently  fSavorable 
circumstances.  The  United  States  and  rival 
banks  here  favored  the  extension  of  credits 
in  every  possible  way;  and  the  goods  bought 
on  credit  in  Europe  were  sold  on  credit 
here,  and  consumed  by  those  who  held 
fortunes  based  upon  the  apparent  rise  in 
lands  bought  on  speculation,  for  promises. 
The  numbers  so  engaged  diminished  pro- 
duction, while  luxuries  were  imported  more 
rapidly  than  ever.  The  returns  of  certain 
articles  of  domestic  exports  and  imports,  in- 
dicate the  extent  of  this  process  as  follows : — - 


ImportB. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Bfllu. 

Wines. 

Spirits. 

Sagar. 

Flour. 

ProYisIons. 

1831, 

$5,932,243 

•1,673,058 

$1,037,737 

$4,910,877 

$10,461,728 

$17,538,227 

1832, 

9,248,90T 

2,397,479 

1,365,018 

2,93?,688 

4,974,121 

12,424,703 

1833, 

9,498,366 

2,601,456 

1,637,226 

4,756,866 

5,642,602 

14,209,128 

1834, 

10,998,064 

2,944,388 

1,319,246 

6,638,097 

4,560,379 

11,524,024 

1836, 

16,677,641 

3,760,608 

1,632,681 

6,806,425 

4,394.777 

12,009,399 

1836, 

22,980,212 

4,332,034 

1,917,381 

12,514,718 

3,572,699 

10,614.130 

1837, 

14,362,823 

4,105,741 

1,470,802 

7,203,206 

2,987,269 

9,688,369 

1838, 

9,812,338 

2,318,282 

1,476,918 

7,686,825 

3,603,299 

9,636.660 

1839, 

21,762,369 

9,929,602 

■     14,147,779 

1840, 

9,836,767 

5,680,960 

19,067,635 

Thus,  while  the  import  of  silk  rose  from 
less  than  $6,000,000  to  nearly  $23,000,000, 
and  the  four  articles,  including  wine,  spirits, 
and  sugar,  from  $13,560,000  in  1831,  to 
$41,850,000  in  1836,  the  export  of  provis- 
ions, notwithstanding  the  high  prices,  fell 
from  $17,538,227  to  $10,614,130.  So  great 
had  been  the  decline  in  production,  that  in 
the  lastruamed  year,  1836,  wheat  was  actually 
imported  at  $2  per  bushel,  from  Russia,  on 
credit,  to  feed  land  speculators  in  the  west. 
The  mania  for  land  speculation  was  fed  by 
bank  bubbles,  and  large  sums  were  drawn 
from  the  east  as  well  as  Europe,  for  the 
creation  of  banks  west  and  south-west 
The  transmission  of  these  sums  was  the 
means  of  credits  by  which  goods  were  con- 
sumed. There  were  created  in  the  period 
from  1830  to  1840,  577  banks,  having  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $218,000,000.  'Uiese 
banks  were  mostly  started  west  and  south- 
west, with  eastern  capital  paid  in'subscription 


to  the  bank  stock,  and  with  state  bonds  issued 
in  aid  of  the  banks.  Thus  a  stream  of  credit 
issued  from  London,  which,  aided  by  cir- 
cumstances, poured  over  the  Union,  checking 
industry,  exhausting  capital,  and  raising 
prices.  The  harvests  of  England  had  been 
good  for  some  years,  and  the  importation  of 
com  had  ceased.  As  a  consequence,  ex- 
changes were  in  favor  of  England,  and  the 
bank  disposed  to  be  liberal  It  was  so  to 
the  American  houses  in  London.  These 
houses  were  thus  enabled  to  grant  credits  to 
United  States  importers  of  goods  who  made 
their  purchases  in  Lancashire.  The  goods 
arriving  in  the  United  States,  were  sold  to 
jobbers  and  throueh  the  auction  houses  ai 
long  credits,  and  these  were  payable  at  the 
local  banks  started  all  over  the  country.  The 
quantity  of  goods  thus  sold  was  increased  by 
the  large  me  in  New  York  in  December, 
1835,  by  which  it  was  estimated  $18,000,000 
worth  of  property  was  consumed*     Iliese 
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^odfl  were  replaced  on  credit,  and  the  city 
rapidly  rebuilt  by  the  same  means,  adding 
much  to  the  accumulating  liabilities.  At 
the  same  time,  as  we  have  seen,  $200,000,000 
were  sent  from  the  east  to  the  west  to  start 
banks.  These  banks  were  also  authorized  to 
issue  paper  to  circulate  as  money ;  and  capi- 
tal and  circulation  were  loaned  to  those  who 
purchased  and  consumed  goods.  Thus,  while 
the  city  merchants  were  selling  their  goods 
to  the  dealers  of  the  interior,  on  credit,  the 
ci^italists  were  sending  money  in  the  same 
direction,  with  which  to  start  banks ;  these 
were  to  lend  the  dealers  the  means  of  taking 
np  their  notes.  As  long  as  this  lasted, 
business  was  brisk ;  but  it  soon  came  to  an 
end.  The  federal  government  had  also  been 
a  party  to  the  excitement,  by  selling  its  lands 
on  credits  to  speculators,  and  the  amount  of 
these  sales  became  enormous,  when  suddenly 
the  government  issued  its  famous  "  specie 
circuLftr,"  by  which  the  lands  were  to  be 
paid  cash  in  specie.  This  was  the  first  blow 
to  the  credits.  The  government,  determined 
to  curtail  all  credits,  had  made  peremptory 
demand  upon  France  to  pay  the  indemnity 
long  since  due.  This  payment  took  place, 
and  was  received  at  this  juncture  very  oppor^ 
tunely  in  £;old.  The  coital  of  England, 
which  had  been  loaned  so  freely  all  over  the 
world,  began  to  run  short  The  harvests, 
also,  which  for  so  many  years  had  sufficed 
for  the  national  wants,  suddenly  failed,  in 
1836,  and  it  became  necessary  to  import 
com  for  cash.  This  circumstance  caused 
exchanges  to  run  higher  against  England, 
and  the  bank  began  to  contract.  Its  first 
notice  was  in  August,  1836,  to  the  American 
houses  to  curtail  their  credits.  This  was 
the  signal  for  payment  through  the  whole 
line  of  credits  from  the  Bank  of  E^land  to 
the  western  consumer  of  goods.  The  pres- 
sure became  intense,  and  in  May,  1837,  every 
bank  in  the  Union  had  suspended  their  pay- 
ments. The  three  large  American  houses  in 
London,  known  as  the  "three  W's,"  Wildes, 
Wiggins,  and  Wilson,  failed  for  many  mil- 
lions, and  their  assets  consisted  of  the  credits 
they  had  granted  American  importers.  The 
latter  stopped  in  great  numbers,  with  assets 
due  from  dealers  all  over  the  country;  and 
the  latter  stopped  with  large  assets  due  from 
speculators  who  held  land  at  paper  prices, 
and  who  insisted  that  a  return  of  paper 
infiation  would  enable  them  to  pay.  The 
banks  of  the  interior  had  large  sums  due 
them  from  speculators  who  held  land,  as 


weU  as  from  shopkeepers  who  had  trusted 
consumers.  The  shopkeepers  had  bought 
of  the  merchants  in  eastern  markets,  and 
had  given  notes  payable  at  their  local  banks. 
Those  notes  were  generally  sent  for  collection 
through  the  city  bank  to  its  country  corres* 
ponding  bank,  and  on  their  maturity  were 
met  by  a  discount  of  the  maker's  note  by  the 
local  bank.  This  mode  of  payment  only 
transferred  the  debt  from  the  merchants  to 
the  bank,  and  was  possible  only  as  long  as 
the  eastern  bank  did  not  claim  the  balance 
due  it  When  that  was  done,  failure  took 
place.  A  great  struggle  was  made  to  restore 
that  inflation,  particularly  by  the  United 
States  Bank,  wnich,  with  its  southern  and 
western  dependents,  felt  that  unless  the 
debts  contracted  all  over  the  country  in  an 
inflated  currency,  could  be  paid  in  a  similar 
currency,  they  could  not  be  paid  at  alL 
Public  opinion  was,  however,  bent  on  re- 
sumption, and  January,  1839,  it  took  place. 
The  United  States  Bank  sought  to  create 
foreign  credits  by  obtaining  state  stocks  on 
credit,  and,  by  selling  them  in  Europe,  aid 
the  exchanges.  It  dso  entered  the  cotton 
market  as  a  monopolizing  buyer.  The  insti- 
tution, on  the  expiration  of  its  United  States 
charter,  had  obtained  a  new  one  from  Penn- 
sylvania. When  it  went  into  operation  as  a 
state  institution,  its  old  bills  hmi  been  called 
in,  and  new  ones  issued.  When  it  struggled 
to  maintain  its  resumption  in  1839,  it  had 
the  boldness  to  exhume  its  old  bills  and  pay 
them  out  for  cotton  at  almost  any  price, 
which  cotton  was  sent  to  its  agents  in  Liver- 
pool  for  sale,  and  against  which  to  draw 
sterling  bills,  which  it  sold  in  New  York  for 
cash ;  thus  forming  a  kiting  operation.  At 
the  same  time,  it  had  obtained  some  $15,- 
000,000  of  state  stocks  from  Mississippi, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  other  statesy 
on  similar  terms,  and  these  were  sent  to 
London  for  sale;  but  not  selling  readily, 
they  were  pledged  to  cover  bills  drawn  by 
the  bank.  All  these  plans  were  insufficient 
to  sustain  the  institution  under  its  load  of 
debt,  and  it  became  evident  that  nothing 
short  of  a  second  general  suspension  of  the 
banks  could  save  it  This  it  undertook  to 
bring  about  by  selling  in  the  New  York 
market  its  bills  on  France  and  England  to 
any  amount,  and  drawing  the  proceeds  from 
the  New  York  banks  in  specie.  This  course 
was  pursued  through  August,  1839;  when, 
early  in  October,  the  news  came  that  the 
bills  so  sold  in  New  York  on  France  had 
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^ea  protested.  The  bank  than  fimdlj  &Ued, 
ftnd  went  into  liquidation,  when  it  wi^s  found 
^hat  more  than  its  whole  capital  had  been 
lost.  Thb  event  carried  with  it  most  of  the 
\>aaka  in  the  country  that  had  followed  a 
9imi]ar  policy.      Liquidation  then  became 

Sonera],  and  went  on  up  to  1843,  when  the 
west  point  of  credits  was  reached.  The 
short  harvests  of  England,  that  were  the 
Immediate  cause  of  the  e^^plosion  in  1837, 
were  also  the  cause  of  a  gradual  restoration 
ef  sound  prosperity  in  the  United  States,  by 
reviving  a  demand  for  the  products  of  land. 
This  was  the  more  readily  4om  that  the 
^ctitious  paper  prices  that  prevented  Amen- 
^m  flirmers  from  competing  with  those  of 
Europe,  had  disiappe^urod  wfth  th^  banl^ 
stoppages.  The  farmers  had  nominally  sold 
their  produce  well,  but  they  had  taken  pay  in 
baiik  paper,  which  the  revulsion  kft  vafujeless 
in  their  hands.  The  process  of  liquidation 
swept  several  hundred  banks  out  of  existence, 
but  there  remained  an  immense  load  of  debt 
due  by  individuals,  to  relieve  whom  Con- 
Ipress,  in  1841,  passed  a  bankrupt  law.  The 
operation  of  the  law  relieved  39,000  persons, 
m>m  debts  to  the  amount  of  t441,000,000. 
The  disasters  involved  the  failure  of  several 
states,  with  an  aggregate  debt  of  $100,000,- 
000.  The  banks  that  were  liqnidated  had 
pm  aggregate  capital  of  $200,000,000.  Thus, 
(he  recorded  losses  were  as  follows : — 

States $100,000,000 

Bankrupt  debts 441,000,000 

Bankcapital 200,000,000 

$741,000,000 

The  debts  that  were  settled  without  the 
intervention  of  the  law,  were  supposed  to 
J>e  equal  to  those  legally  discharged,  but  the 
ipnount  recorded  is  an  enormous  sum^  In 
eonsequence  of  those  disasters,  many  states, 
jn  revising  their  constitutions,  forbade  the 
authorization  of  more  bank  charters. 

While  speculation  had  thus  run  riot, 
during  the  ten  years  up  to  1840,  consuming 
the  available  capital  of  the  country,  the 
population  had  not  failed  to  increase  and 
Extend  itself  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
^any  of  the  states  had  projected  laige  works, 
for  the  construction  of  which  thev  had  con- 
tracted debts;  and  the  expenditure  upon 
the  works  had  attracted  laborers,  who  ulti- 
mately became  settlers.  The  sales  of  public 
lands  had  been  very  large,  but  these  had  to 
a  great  extent  been  taken  up  by  speculators, 
An4  this  operation  in  some  degree  prevented 


actual  settlement.  All  these  lands  were  now 
pressing  upon  the  market,  and  the  distress 
in  cities  attending  the  subsidence  of  building 
and  other  employments,  drove  crowds  upon 
farming  lands,  laying  the  foundation  of 
future  prosperity.  During  the  speculative 
years,  tlie  commercial  cities  increased  most 
rapidly ;  and  with  the  revulsion,  the  agricul- 
tsral  states  took  the  lead.  The  cotton  cul- 
ture had  received  a  great  impulse  during 
the  sune  period,  by  means  of  the  banking 
credits.  The  old  lands  of  the  Atlantic  states 
were  capable  of  producing  cotton  at  6  cts. 


per  lb.,  but  it  was  found  that  the  new  lands 
of  the  Mississippi  valley  would  produce  it  at 
a  much  less  rate.  The  migration  of  planters 
witl^  their  hands  then  took  place  to  the 
new  lands  of  the  west,  and  the  means  of  so 
doing  were  supplied  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
state  bonds  issued  in  aid  of  banking  capital. 
These  institutions  made  loans  to  the  planters 
on  security  of  the  crops.  Under  this  spur, 
large  tracts  of  land  were  got  under  cultiva- 
tion, disastrously  to  the  banks,  but  favorable 
to  a  large  supply  of  cotton,  of  which  the 
export  became  large. 

The  ten  years,  1841  to  1850,  thus  opened 
under  great  depression.  The  receipts  of  the 
federal  government,  in  consequence  of  the 
revulsion  of  trade  in  1837,  hiad  fallen  far 
behind  its  expenses,  while  the  duties  under 
the  biennial  reductions  of  the  compromise 
tariff  were  approaching  their  lowest  grade  of 
20  per  cent,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
restore  the  duties,  in  order  to  procure  revr 
enue.  The  utter  failure  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  of  which  a  large  portion  of  the  stock 
was  sent  abroad;  the  failure  of  so  many 
states,  some  of  which  repudiated  their  debts 
altogether;  and  the  bankrupt  law,  which 
had  expunged  so  large  a  volume  of  private 
debts,  had  produced  so  much  discredit 
abroad,  that  a  6  per  cent  stock  of  the  fed- 
eral government  was  utterly  unsaleable,  not- 
withstanding  that  in  1835  the  last  dollar  of 
the  old  national  debt  had  been  paid  in  fnlL 
Copgress,  therefore,  in  1841,  passed  an  act 
levying  20  per  cent,  duties  on  a  long  list  of 
articles  before  free,  and  in  1842  raised  the 
general  level  of  duties.  At  this  juncture 
there  had  been  no  plan  of  settling  the  state 
debts,  and  efforts  to  restore  the  national 
bank  failed.  Amid  these  adverse  circum- 
stances, however,  industry  revived  from  the 
ruins  of  speculation,  and  the  foreign  com- 
merce was  placed  upon  a  more  liberal  foot- 
ing.    The  English  government,  taught  by 
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the  experience  of  tbie  past,  had  decided  to 
relieve  commerce  from  many  restrictions, 
and  in  1842  modified  her  com  laws,  and  ad- 
mitted provisions,  which  had  previonslj  been 
prohibited,  to  entry,  at  comparatively  low 
duties.  The  first  opening  of  the  trade  to 
provisions — cheese,  batter,  etc — was  not  at 
once  successful;  many  attempts  were  re- 
quired, and  much  perseverfince,  before  the 
American  articles  became  properly  prepared 
for  and  appreciated  in  the  English  markets. 
Success,  however,  ultimately  attended  the 
trade,  and  a  large  opening  to  western  prod- 


uce was  made,  that  has  proved  of  a  per* 
manent  nature.  This  circumstance  gave  ai) 
impulse  to  commerce,  which  was  greatly  ao- 
celerated  by  the  failure  of  the  potato  crops 
in  1845  and  1846.  That  event  was  of  sq 
grave  a  nature  as  to  lead  to  the  abrogation 
of  the  com  laws  altogether,  and  also  to  a 
suspension  of  the  navigation  laws  inEngland, 
France,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  for  the  reason 
that  the  shipping  was  madequate  to  thQ 
transportation  of  food.  The  course  of  com- 
merce during  the  ten  years,  1841  to  1850, 
was  as  follows : — 


Exporte.      ' 
Domestle.              Foniga. 

Totel. 

Imports. 

Of  thoeeMnmutk 
Specie. 
Exports.             Imports. 

1841, 

$106,382,iaS 

$16,469,081 

$131,861,804 

$12^,946^177 

$10,034,332 

$4,988,633 

18A 

92,969,896 

11,721,538 

104,691,634 

100,162,087 

4,813,539 

4,087,016 

1843, 

77,793,783 

6,562,697 

84,346,480 

64,753,799 

1,520,791 

22,390,559 

1844, 

99,715,179 

11,484,867 

111,200,046 

108,435,036 

6,454,214 

6,830,429 

1845, 

.99,299,776 

15,346,830 

114,646,606 

117,264,564 

8,608,495 

4,070,242 

1846» 

102,141,893 

11,346,623 

113,488,516 

121,691,797 

3,905,268 

3,777,738 

1847, 

150,637,464 

8,011,158 

158,648,622 

146,546,638 

1,907,024 

24,121,289 

1848,. 

132,904,121 

21,132,315 

154,036,436 

154,998,928 

15,841,616 

6,360,224 

1849, 

132,666,955 

15,088,865 

147,755,820 

147,857,439 

6,404,648 ' 

6,651,240 

1850, 

136^946,912 

14,951,806 

161,898,718 

178,138,318 

7,522,994 

4,628,792 

$1,131,458,802 

$131,105,780 

$1,262,564,582 

$1,267,783,782 

$65,012,921 

$86,906,156 

In  these  aggrej^tes  we  have  the  reverse 
of  the  trade  during  the  ten  years  to  1840, 
since  the  imports  scarcely  exceeded  the  ex- 
ports, including  specie;  and  exclusive  of 
specie,  there  was  an  excess  of  914,677,036 
exports  over  imports.  The  exports  of  do- 
mestic produce  had  become  very  considerable. 
The  large  breadth  of  land  that  had  been 
brought  under  cotton,  and  the  rapid  settle- 
ment of  farm  lands  after  the  revulsion,  had 
laid  the  foundation  for  an  extended  produc- 
tion, while  the  means  of  transportation  had 
been  so  much  increased,  as  to  equalize  prices 
at  a  lower  level  on  the  seaboard,  and  supply 
a  far  larger  quantity  for  shipment  than  had 
been  possible  before.  Nevertheless,  the  de- 
mand became  so  urgent  in  the  three  years 
ending  with  1847,  as  to  tax  every  means  of 
jbransportation  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  to 
carry  freights  to  an  inordinate  height,  notwith- 
standing the  suspension  of  the  navigation 
laws  in  England. 

The  demand  for  food  abroad  had  super- 
seded that  for  ^1  others  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  necessity  of  carrying  food 
raised  the  freights  so  high,  that  other  mar 
terials  would  not  pay  to  carry ;  the  more  so, 
that  it  is  a  well-known  effect  of  dear  food, 
to  lessen  the  purchase  of  clothing  and  other 
articles.  Hence,  when  the  market  for  cloths 
was  lowest^  the  freight  on  the  materials  was 


highest  The  condition  of  Ireland  made  it 
necessary  to  introduce  Indian 'corn  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  potatoes.  This  was  by  great 
efforts  accomplished  in  a  degree,  and  thereby 
a  permanent  market  made  for  com.  Thai 
article  of  food  is,  however,  very  far  from 
being  popular  with  the  people.  The  effect 
of  the  famine,  joined  to  the  general  influence 
of  the  change  of  English  policy,  was  to  carry 
up  the  domestic  exports  from  $106,000,000 
in  1841  to  $160,000,000  in  1847.  This  in- 
crease was  almost  Entirely  due  to  breadstufib 
and  provisions,  which  reached  a  value  of 
$68,761,921  in  1847,  being  nearly  one-half  the 
whole  domestic  exports  for  that  year.  The 
large  sale  of  westem  produce  so  inaugurated 
^ave  an  unusual  stimulus  to  the  activity  of 
mtemal  trade,  and  to  the  value  of  westem 
lands  and  credits;  and  the  foundation  was 
thus  laid  for  the  movement  which  so  sin- 
gularly culminated  in  1857. 

While  the  famine  demand  of  1846  caused 
so  large  an  export  of  American  produce,  in 
rctum  for  which  merchandise  was  necessarily 
to  be  received,  the  federal  govemment  re- 
covered from  the  embarrassments  induced 
by  the  revulsion.  It  was,  however,  still  em- 
barrassed, but  this  time  with  a  surplus, 
rather  than  a  revenue ;  and  in  1846  the  tariff 
was  again  revised,  so  as  to  reduce  the  gen- 
eral average  of  duties  some  7  per  cent.  Tb^ 
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principle  of  protection  was  finally  disavowed, 
and  that  of  revenue  only  admitted  as  a  rule 
of  action.  This  reduction  of  duties  naturally 
gave  a  spur  to  importation,  at  a  moment 
when  the  exports  were  very  large.  There 
was  at  that  time,  however,  no  speculative 
action  in  this  country,  nor  much  inflation  of 
credit,  by  which  large  quantities  of  goods 
could  be  suddenly  placed ;  and  the  sales  of 
produce  were  so  prompt,  as  to  throw  a  large 
cash  balance  in  favor  of  the  country :  hence, 
of  the  imports  of  1847,  $24,121,289  were  in 
specie — the  largest  amount  ever  imported 
from  abroad  in  one  year — a  fact  which  im- 
parted much  activity  to  trade ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  when  the  exports  of  farm 
produce  declined,  $15,841,616  of  that  specie 
returned  whence  it  came.  That  re-export 
was,  however,  much  stimulated  by  the  ex- 
traordinary political  convulsions  that  over- 
took Europe  in  February,  1 848.  The  pecu- 
liar theones  avowed  by  the  successful  rev- 
olutionists in  relation  to  property,  which 
was  declared  to  be  "  robbery,"  greatly  alarm- 
ed the  public  mind,  and  tended  to  make 
French  property  utterly  unsaleable  for  the 
moment  The  consequence  was  the  most 
active  shipment  of  money,  silver  particularly, 
with  which  to  purchase  the  cheap  goods  of 
France.  The  panic  soon  passed,  but  de- 
pression continued  under  the  provisional 
government,  which,  in  order  to  encourage 
industry  and  employ  workpeople,  gave  the 
manufacturers  orders  for  goods,  and  allowed 
a  drawback  of  10  per  cent,  on  merchandise 
exported  out  of  France.  This  state  of  affairs 
caused  the  importation  thence  into  the 
United  States  to  be  larger.  Among  the 
goods  so  imported  was  a  quantity  of  Lyons 
silk,  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  govern- 
ment with  the  view  to  employ  the  operatives. 
As  the  government  had  given  no  airections 
as  to  colors,  the  whole  was  made  up,  to  the 
extent  of  10,000,000f.,  in  tricolor.  A  large 
portion  of  this  was  bought  by  a  New  York 
house,  and  gentlemen's  coats  for  a  long  time 
had  tricolor  sleeve  linings.  With  the  in- 
stitution of  the  new  government  in  France, 
confidence  returned,  and  new  branches  of 
trade  were  opened  with  France,  as  well  as 
other  countries  of  the  continent,  which  be- 
gan to  be  rivals  for  the  American  trade. 
The  Germans  and  Belgians  had  so  far  ad- 
vai^ced  in  the  production  of  certain  manu- 
factures, as  to  dispute  the  French  and  English 
pretensions  to  supply  the  United  States,  and 
credits  beg^ii  once  more  to  form  the  medium 


of  extended  sales  of  foreign  merchandise. 
The  competition  was  now,  however,  far  more 
severe  with  the  home  manufactures,  which 
were  so  far  advanced  as  not  only  to  main- 
tain themselves  against  new  competition,  but 
to  drive  out  those  which  had  long  held  the 
field  in  particular  goods.  The  balance  of  the 
ten  years'  business  was,  notwithstanding,  very 
small.  The  period  closed,  however,  with 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries 
of  modem  times.  We  allude  to  the  gold 
discoveries  in  California.  The  war,  which 
carried  Americans  to  Califomia,  ^ave  them 
the  opportunity  to  discover,  and  the  "dust" 
was  soon  detected  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Captain  Sutter's  fort  The  intelligence  was 
received  with  great  incredulity.  'Hie  learned 
said  the  location  and  character  of  the  gold 
was  contrary  to  all  precedent ;  ^ut  soon  the 
metal  came,  and  was  satisfactorily  assayed. 
Each  successive  arrival  brought  stronger 
confirmation,  and  about  $9,000,000  worth 
was  received  in  1850.  Since  then,  the 
amount  received  has  been  nearly  $50,000,- 
000  worth  per  annum. 

The  decade  ending  with  1860  was  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  in  the  history  of 
commerce.  It  commenced  with  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  astounding  gold  discoveries  in 
California,  followed  by  as  important  a  dis> 
covery  of  the  same  nature  in  Australia. 
These  events  deeply  stirred  the  commercial 
mind  throughout  the  world,  coming,  as  they 
did,  at  the  moment  when  the  political  difiScuI- 
tics  of  Europe  had  settled  down  in  a  manner 
to  win  public  confidence  in  continued  peace 
and  security.  The  discovery  of  such  large 
supplies  of  gold  induced  the  general  belief 
that  the  metel  would  depreciate,  as  compared 
with  commodities  and  silver,  and  that  the 
depreciation  would  manifest  itself  in  a  rise 
in  prices  of  all  industrial  products.  Seri- 
ous apprehensions  were  entertained  through 
this  superficial  view  of  the  case,  particulany 
in  Europe,  where  a  large  class  are  rich  on 
fixed  annuities,  or  in  the  receipt  of  a  fixed 
amount  of  money  per  annum.  If  all  property 
was  to  rise  in  value,  leaving  the  amount  of 
rents  the  same  in  money,  it  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  ruining  creditors  for  the  benefit  of 
debtors.  Thus,  if  a  fariner  had  mortgaged 
his  farm  for  say  $5,000,  the  annual  interest 
at  6  per  ct.  would  be  $300 ;  at  an  average 
price  of  $1  per  bushel  for  wheat,  it  would 
require  300  bushels  per  annum  to  pay  the 
interest,  and  ultimately  5,000  bushels  to  pay 
the  principal.     If  the  mortgage  run  nve 
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jean,  be  would  be  required  to  give,  alto- 

f  ether,  1,500  bushels  for  interest,  and  5,000 
ushels  for  principal — toflneiher,  6,500  bush- 
els. If^  through  the  influx  of  gold,  prices 
came  permanently  to  be  $2  for  wheat,  it 
would  at  once  reduce  the  quantity  per  annum 
that  he  would  have  to  pay  to  150  bushels, 
and  the  ultimate  amount  for  principal  to 
2y5^ :  in  other  words,  he  would  save  half 
liis  grain,  at  the  expense  of  his  creditor,  and 
the  money  value  of  his  farm  would  be 
doubled.  This  would  be  of  no  benefit  to 
liim,  beyond  the  discharge  of  his  debt,  be- 
cause, the  value  of  all  that  he  had  to  purchase 
-would  rise  in  the  same  proj)ortion.  All 
creditors  would  lose  half  that  was  due  them. 
This  was  an  important  consideration  for  the 
debt-covered  countries  of  Europe,  where  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  people  are  creditors 
of  the  governments.  In  Holland,  to  avoid 
this,  they  passed  a  law  doing  away  with 
gold  as  a  legal  tender,  and  making  silver  the 
only  medium  of  payment,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  silver  would  rise  in  the  same 
proportion  as  other  commodities.  In  the 
Umted  States,  the  same  impressions  wore 
entertained,  but  the  event  showed  that  the 
fears  were  groundless.  But  this  view  natu- 
rally stimulated  the  production  of  conunodi- 
ties  that  were  to  rise  in  value,  and  industry 
became  unusually  active,  since  all  classes 
wished  to  profit  by  the  anticipated  rise. 
Above  all,  commercial  enterprise  and  migrar 
tion  tended  strongly  to  the  gold  countries, 
the  direct  source  of  the  anticipated  benefits. 
A  vast  amount  of  capital  was  sent  to  both 
California  and  Australia.  The  United  States 
■hipped  to  the  latter  country,  in  1853,  a  lar^e 
amount  of  goods;  and  to  CaUfomia  the  dram 
continued  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  with 
small  remuneration  to  the  shippers.  The 
production  of  California  gold  has  been 
$600,000,000,  and  it  has  cost  an  equal 
amount  of  capital.  In  other  words,  there 
has  been  no  profit  on  the  production.  The 
capital  that  it  cost  exists  in  the  gold  itself^ 
and  in  the  cities  and  property  of  California. 
From  nearly  all  nations  the  capital  that  now 
constitutes  the  wealth  of  California,  flowed 
thither  in  exchange  for  the  gold.  While  this 
creat  enterprise  of  gold  dicing  has  been  in 
direct  prosecution,  another  eqiudly  as  exten- 
sive was  undertaken,  viz. :  the  construction 
of  20,000  miles  of  railroads,  at  a  cost  of 
$720,000,000.  The  capital  for  the  enter- 
prise was  drawn  from  Europe,  in  the  shape 
of  money  and  iron,  and  from  the  eastern 


states,  in  subscriptions  to  stocks  and  bonds. 
These  have  not  all  turned  out  well,  but  the 
capital  expended  remains  in  the  shape  of 
railroads  that  are  now  ready  and  efficient, 
means  of  developing  future  trade.  The 
speculative  investments  in  lands  and  western 
property  also  ran  to  an  inordinate  extent  in 
the  same  period,  and  hearly  $500,000,000, 
~n  the  best  estimates,  took  this  direction, 
tollowing  the  trail  of  American  migration, 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  states,  im^ 
polled  by  the  large  immimtion  from  Europe. 
As  we  have  seen  elsewhere,  2,518,054  per- 
sons arrived  from  abroad  in  the  period  here 
mentioned.  These  persons  brought  with 
them,  at  the  usual  estimate  of  $100  per  head, 
$251,805,400  in  capital,  as  money  and  goods. 
A  large  portion  of  this  was  expended  in 
transportation  expenses  and  in  settling  new 
homes.  We  have,  then,  the  following  esti- 
mated items  of  extraordinary  expenditurea 
in  the  ten  years,  1850  to  1860 : — 

capital  sent  to  CslifornUi $000,000,000 

^     spent  in  90,000  milM  of  railroad 790,000,000 

**      expended  in  land  operatlona 000,000,000 

**      expended  bv  newly-arriTed  imtntgnnts 

atflftjdoflaneaolL 196,000,000 

Total  extraoxdinarj  ezpenditnree |1,MA,90Q,0Q0 

The  300,000  persons  who  went  to  Cali- 
fornia to  consume  the  capital  sent  thither, 
returned  $600,000,000  worth  of  gold,  of 
which  a  large  portion  went  to  Europe, whence 
goods  came.  The  railroad  expenditure  re- 
sults in  eflPective  investments  in  trade.  The 
land  investments  are  not  '^  active,"  for  the 
present,  but  are  not  entirely  lost  The  im- 
migrants are  mostly  at  work,  producing 
capital  in  new  states. 

While  these  large  expenditures  took  place 
in  the  United  States,  Europe  incurred  a 
heavy  loss  in  the  failure  of  her  com  harvests, 
that  she  was  obliged  to  make  good  from 
the  com  crops  of  the  United  States.  She 
also  incurred  a  heavy  expense  in  the  Russian 
war,  which  returned  very  little  for  the  invest- 
ment, but  which  required  a  larger  supply  of 
American  produce,  particularly  pork,  whis- 
key, but  of  gold,  above  all.  The  loss  of  her 
vine  crops,  ^o,  brought  American  whiskey 
in  demand,  as  a  substitute,  and  thereby, 
possibly,  cut  off  permanently  a  supply  of 
genuine  grape  liquors  for  the  United  States. 
Those  events  caused  a  larger  demand  for 
produce,  at  a  time  when  the  expenditures 
for  gold,  rails,  and  land  were  so  active.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  under  all  these 
circumstances,  that  the  gold  diggers,  road 
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Gilders,  specnlatora,  and  ^migmnts,  bo  well 
supplied  with  money,  should  require  a  larger 
quantity  of  goods,  both  manufactured  and 
imported,  while  similar  aetirity  in  Europe^ 


in  addition  to  war  and  short  crops,  demandtA 
more  raw  materials.  The  import  uid  ezpoH 
table,  therefore,  shows  higher  figures  ttMBk 
ever  before,  as  follows  2-^ 


Exports. 
Domestic     Foreign. 

Total. 

Imports. 

or  these  amoants. 

Spede. 

Xzpofts.      Imperil; 

1861, 

$196,689,718 

$21,698,293 

$218,388,011 

$216,224,932 

$29,472,762 

$5,463,593 

1862, 

192,368,984 

17,289,382 

209,658,366 

212,945,442 

42,674,135 

5,605,044 

1853, 

213,417,697 

17,558,460 

230,976,157 

267,978,647 

27,486,875 

4,201,382 

1864, 

253,390,870 

24,850,194 

278,241,064 

304,662,381 

41,422,433 

6,968,184 

1856, 

246,708,653 

28,448,293 

276,166,846 

261,468,620 

66,847,343 

3,659,813 

1866, 

310,586,330 

16,378,678 

326,964,908 

314,639,942 

46,746,485 

4,207,638 

1867, 

338,985,066 

23,976,617 

362,960,683 

860,890,141 

69,136,922 

12,461,799 

1858, 

293,758,279 

30,886,142 

324,644,421 

282,613,160 

52,633,147 

19,274,496 

1859, 

336,894,385 

20,866.077 

356,759,462 

338,768,130 

63,887,411 

7,434,78^ 

1860, 

386,000,000 

26,000,000 

410,000,000 

444,600,000 

78,600,000 

7,OOO,0Oe 

$2,766,799,881  $226,960,036  $2,993,749,917  $3,004,691,286  $607,306,493  $76,166,789 


The  imports  rose  steadily  to  over  $800,- 
000,000  in  1854,  under  the  first  Australian 
and  Oalifomian  excitement,  and  took  larger 
dimensions  as  the  railroad  operations  pro- 
gressed. Railroad  iron  figured  largely  in 
uie  amount  in  exchange  for  bonds.  The 
imports  of  silks  rose  from  $13,731,000,  in 
1 850,  to  $30,636,000.  The  most  remarkable 
rise  In  the  importation  was,  however,  in 
sugar,  which,  from  $11,000,000,  rose  to 
nearly  $55,000,000,  in  1857,  in  consequence 
of  the  fulure  of  the  Louisiana  crop,  at  a 
moment  of  very  active  demand.  So  high  a 
figure  to  be  paid  for  sugar  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment went  far  to  disturb  the  exchanges,  and 
aid  the  panic  of  1857.  We  find  that  the 
whole  amount  of  importations  for  the  ten 
years  reached  $3,004,591,285,  exceeding,  by 
$1,736,807,503,  the  importations  of  the  pre- 
vious ten  years.  This  excess  of  expenditure 
corresponds  with  the  estimated  amount  of 
capital  expended  for  extraordinary  purposes, 
since  a  considerable  portion  of  the  expendi- 
tures was  applied  to  domestic  manufactures. 
The  operation  of  the  treaty  with  Canada  pro- 
duced a  somewhat  larger  receipt  of  foreign 
goods.  These  also  swelled  proportionately 
the  aggregate  imports.  The  excitement  man- 
ifest in  the  United  States  in  regard  to  gold 
and  railroads,  was  also  present  in  England 
and  Europe.  The  production  of  manufac- 
tured wares  to  send  to  the  gold  countries, 
and  to  avail  of  the  local  demand  for  goods, 
required  more  raw  material,  at  a  moment 
when  the  short  harvests  and  war  enterprise 
enhanced  general  wants.  The  effect  of  these 
was  equivalent  to  a  large  transfer  of  capital 
to  the  west,  not  only  from  Europe,  but  also 
from  those  eastern  states  that  are  usually 


buyers  of  food.  Thus  the  wheat  crop  ef 
the  United  States  in  1850,  by  census,  wab 
equal  to  22,000,000  bbls  of  flour.  The  aiver- 
tge  export  price  in  that  year  was  $5,  giving 
to  the  crop  a  value  of  $110,000,000.     In 

1855,  the  aven^  price  was  $10,  giving  a 
value  of  $110,000,000  greater.  Tliis  sum 
was  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  food 
buyers,  to  the  profit  of  the  food  sellers,  at 
the  moment  when  the  latter  were  enjoying 
so  large  an  expenditure  for  other  purposes. 
The  export  value  of  agriculture  rose  from 
$24,309,210,  in   1850,  to  $77,686,455,  in 

1856.  The  great  activity  of  the  years  ending 
with  1 857  was,  then,  due  to  heavy  expenditure 
of  capital  at  the  west  simultaneously  with 
profitable  sales  of  its  crops.  The  panic  of 
that  year  caused  not  only  a  total  cessation 
of  the  expenditure,  but  an  earnest  desire  to 
recover  capital  invested  at  the  west.  Rail- 
road building  stopped,  migration  ceased, 
speculation  was  at  an  end,  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  European  crops  being  good,  prices 
of  produce  fell  in  face  of  very  poor  western 
harvests.  With  this  combination  of  circum- 
stances, the  decade  closed  under  assort  of 
paralysis.  There  was  no  exhaustion  of  capi- 
tal, since  it  was  apparently  more  abundant 
and  cheaper  at  the  great  eastern  reservoirs 
than  ever  before;  but  the  stimulus  to  its 
employment  was  gone,  and  it  accumulated 
in  first  hands.  The  broad  lands  of  the  west 
are  well  settled ;  they  are  well  supplied  with 
means  of  communication,  and  are  ready  to 
throw  out  limitless  supplies  of  capital,  when 
the  wheel  is  once  more  in  motion. 

If  we  bring  together  by  reci^itulation 
the  aggregates  of  the  seven  decades  since 
the  formation  of  the  government^  we  shall 
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Lave  averyinteresliDg  synopeis  c/f  the  national 
progress  in  respect  of  commerce,  ^e  trea- 
Bury  department  has  also  caused  to  be  pre- 
pared, with  great  care,  the  annnal  rahie  of 


agricnHuhd  prodncts  and  mann&ctnring  in'- 
dustry  lit  corresponding  periods.  If  we  add 
them  to  the  table,  it  will  be  so  much  th^ 
inof^  complete,  as  follows : — 


Exports  for  jMrlods  of  teUj^xtB. 

I>omestto.  Foreign.  TotaL 

,1800,       $293,634,645  $191,344,203  $484,968,938 

1810,         383,401,077  072,636,294  766,937,371 

1820,         462,701,288  127,190,714  689,892,009 

1830,         536,104,918  229,643,834  766,748,752 

1840,         892,889,909  199,461,994  1,092,351,903 

1850,      1,131,458,801  129,106.782  1,260,564,683 

1860,      2,766,799,881  226,950,036  2,993,749,917 


Imports. 

$591,845,464 

927.663,500 

688,120,347' 

798,633,427 

1,302,476,084 

1,267,783,782 

3,004,591,285 


Maanfactores.        Agricnltara. 
Animal  value.       Annaal  Talae. 


$145,385,906 

62,766,385 

111,645,466 

483,278,215 

1,055,595,899 


$621,163,977 

994  093  842 

2,600,000,000   1,886'000',000 


$6,466,990,519  $1,476,222,947  $7,943,203,466  $8,581,113,879 


This  table,  mostly  official,  gires  the  ex- 
traordinary results  of  a  nation's  industry  and 
commerce  in  a  period  of  serenty  years.  The 
growth  has  such  an  accumulative  force,  as  to 
be  very  surprising.  In  the  item  of  re-exports 
of  foreign  goods,  the  trade  never  recovered 
the  figures  they  touched  at  the  period  when 
American  vessels  did  the  carrying  trade  for 
fighting  Europe.  In  the  period  1855-1860, 
however,  under  the  warehouse  system  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  reciprocity  treaty  with 
the  British  provinces,  some  increase  in  that 
respect  took  place,  the  more  so  that  steam 
and  extended  relations  opened  to  the  United 
States  ja  larger  shai-e  of  the  South  American 
trade,  tending  ultimately  to  give  the  United 
States  the  preponderating  influence.  The 
exports  of  domestic  goods  grew  rapidly 
under  the  more  extended  demand  for  cotton 
throughout  the  world,  and  of  which  the 
United  States  was  the  only  source  of  supply. 
All  other  cotton  countries,  India  particularly, 
required  more  cotton  in  the  shape  of  goods 
than  they  supply  in  the  raw  state.  The  de- 
mand for  cotton  clothing  increase  in  the 
double  ratio  of  greater  numbers  and  greater 
wealth  throughout  the  world.  Cotton  is, 
however,  not  the  only  article  which  increases 
in  export  value.  The  tables  show  us  that 
gold  has  figured  in  ten  years  for  $507,000,- 
000  as  an  article  of  export,  and  will  probably 
never  be  less.  The  agricultural  resources  of 
this  country  have  just  begun  to  be  developed. 
Up  to  1842  there  was,  under  the  restrictive 
systems  of  Europe,  comparatively  no  market 
for  American  farm  produce.  In  that  year 
the  statesmen  of  England  recognized  the  fact 
that  the  demands  of  English  workpeople  for 
food  had  outgrown  the  ability  of  tne  British 
islands  to  supply  it  on  terms  as  low  as  it 
could  be  bought  elsewhere.  They  therefore 
removed  the  prohibition  upon  the  import  of 


cattle  and  pi^ovisions,  and  reduced  the  duty 
on  grain.  This  opened  a  market  for  Amer- 
ican produce,  whicn  grew  rapidly.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  famine  of  1846  justified 
the  wisdom  of  the  English  |?ovemment,  and 
led  to  the  entire  removal  of  the  com  duties 
in  1849.  That  example  was  followed  by 
France  and  her  neighbors.  France,  however, 
restored  the  duties  iu  1859.  The  liberal 
legislation  of  England,  the  famine,  the  wars, 
and  speculations  of  Europe,  have  gradually 
extended  the  demand  for  American  produce, 
at  the  time  when  a  very  broad  field  had  been 
opened  to  supply  that  demand.  This  we  may 
illustrate.  The  area  of  Great  Britain's  in- 
dustry— ^hills,  lakes,  vales,  and  valleys — is 
53,760,000  acres;  and  the  population  in 
1812,  when  she  made  war  on  us,  was  11,- 
991,107.  Now  we  find  from  the  table  of 
land  sales,  elsewhere  given,  that  the  federal 
government  has  sold  in  the  last  twenty  years 
selected  farm  lands  to  the  extent  of  68,655,- 
203  acres,  and  has  given  to  railroads  42,- 
000,000  acres  more  of  selected  lands,  mak- 
ing 1 1 0,000,000  acres  that  have  mostly  passed 
into  the  hands  of  settlers.  This  is  a  surface 
double  the  whole  area  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
the  population  on  that  area  has  increased,  in 
the  same  time,  11,374,595,  or  a  number 
nearly  as  large  as  that  of  Great  Britain  in 
1812.  There  were  built  on  that  area,  be- 
tween 1850  and  1860,  and  are  now  in  opera^ 
tion,  20,000  miles  of  railroads,  crossing  every 
part  of  it,  and  bringing  every  farm  within 
reach  of  a  market.  The  speculators  and  road 
builders,  who  ate  up  the  produce  of  that  area, 
during  the  process  of  road  construction,  have 
vanished,  and  the  whole  was  ofiered  by  a 
hundred  channels  to  the  best  bidders  of 
Europe.  We  have  said  that  corn  is  the 
settler's  capital,  and  that  corn,  in  the  shape 
of  grain,  pork,  and  whiskey,  h  the  staple 
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export  of  a  new  country.  The  corn  product 
of  1855,  per  state  reports,  was  600,000,000 
bushels.  The  number  of  hogs  packed  that 
year  was  2,489,050,  averaging  200  lbs  each, 
and  giving  a  total  weight  of  497,900,000  lbs. 


of  pork.  In  that  year  the  weight  of  pork 
exported  was  164,374,681  lbs.  Of  this 
amount,  58,526,683  lbs.  went  to  England, 
or  12  per  cent  of  the  whole  production,  as 
the  result  of  her  more  liberal  policy  of  1842. 


QUAirnrua  or  corn  avd  fork  bzvortrii  to  grxat  britaui. 


Poric 

Honii  and  bac4Mi. 

Lard. 

Corn. 

Wheat 

Flour. 

-      bamb. 

]b«. 

Iba. 

bmlMia. 

bwfaeb. 

barreb. 

1840, 

1,061 

, , 

104,341 

616,972 

620,919 

1841, 

4,'769 

26,394 

444,305 

12,548 

119,854 

208,984 

1842, 

6,900 

160,274 

3,430,732 

123,666 

143,300 

208,024 

1849, 

111,385 

63,160,466 

21,388,265 

12,392,242 

608,661 

963,815 

1858, 

13,678 

16,366,624 

10,288,474 

3,216,198 

8,926,196 

3,612,169 

1860, 

91,640 

19,447,163 

18,866,178 

3,726,786 

699,713 

1,926,202 

1862, 

48,010 

165,462,600 

62,326,300 

6,776,772 

18,664,766 

2,971,918 

1868, 

75,681 

71,430,224 

26,673,120 

21,488,433 

11,028,644 

386,396 

1869, 

105,210 

82,901,728 

28,667,968 

32,986,804 

24,638,646 

977,714 

The  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  of  the  south, 
the  farm  produce  of  the  west,  and  the  gold 
of  California,' each  contributed  an  increasing 
proportion  to  the  general  exports ;  but  man- 
u&ctures  have  also  come  to  figure  largely  in 
the  general  aggregate. 


The  following  table  gives  the  proportions 
in  which  the  general  heads  of  expoits 
have  contributed  from  time  to  time  to  the 
result,  since  the  formation  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  also  the  total  exports,  including 
all  articles: — 


Cotton. 

Tobacco 
and  riee. 

1790, 

$42,286 

$6,103,363 

1803, 

7,920,000 

8,664,000 

1807, 

14,232,000 

7,783,000 

1816, 

24,106,000 

15,187,880 

1831, 

31,724,682 

6,908,655 

1836, 

71,284,925 

12.607,390 

1847, 

63,416,848 

10,848,982 

1861, 

112,316,317 

11,390,148 

1859, 

161,434,923 

23,281,186 

1860, 

191,806,556 

18,473,946 

1864, 

1,180,113 

12,482,255 

1868, 

162,820,733 

26,169,264 

HRAM  or  RZrORTt. 

Floor  and 

provMoo& 

$6,991,171 

16,050,000 

15,706,000 

20,587,376 

12,424,701 

9,588,359 

68,701,921 

21,948,651 

37,127,736 

43,767,922 

133,021,299 

102,246,023 


$2,000,000 

2,309,000 

2,331,000 

5,086,890 

6,107,528 

10,361,364 

20,136,967 

33,863,660 

39,803,080 

27,171,017 


Unitad  Statai 
ipeeie. 


9,014,931 
346,738 
2,620 
18,069,680 
67,602,306 
56,946,861 
76,804,747 
70,841,396 


ToUl  of  an 

domeatic  ezporCa. 

$19,666,000 

42,206,961 

48,699,692 

64,781,896 

.    61,277,067 

106,916,680 

160,637,464 

196,689,718 

335,894,386 

373,189,274 

282,371,843 

441,800,072 


These  general  heads  represent  all  parts  of 
the  Union — cotton  and  tobacco  in  the  south, 
flour  and  provisions  in  the  west,  manufac- 
tures in  the  east,  and  gold  in  the  Pacific 
states.  For  many  years  previous  to  1861, 
there  had  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  cotton  and  tobacco  horn  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  cotton,  especially, 
had  come  to  be  so  important  an  item  of  our 
exports  and  of  European  import,  that  the 
statesmen  of  Great  Britain  had  become 
alarmed  and  had  made  great  efibrts  to  stim- 
ulate the  production  of  cotton  in  India, 
Egypt,  and  elsewhere,  that  they  might  be 
less  dependent  upon  the  United  States  for 
so  necessary  a  product.  These  eflforts  had 
not  been  attended  with  great  success.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  cotton  was  indeed 
grown  in  India,  but  it  was  of  so  short  a  sta- 
ple that  it  would  not  make  strong  and  dur- 
able goods ;  and  the  natives  of  India  required 
a  constantly  increasing  quantity  of  machine 
made  cotton  goods,  which  it  was  thought 


could  only  be  made  from  American  cotton. 
Our  cotton  growers,  therefore,  felt  confident 
that  their  market  for  all  the  cotton  they  could 
raise  was  a  permanent  one,  and  that  the  price 
would  constantly  advance.  But  the  war  of 
1861-65  materially  changed  the  face  of  affairs. 
As  we  have  seen,  our  exports  of  cotton  fell  off, 
and  from  approaching  200  million  dollars  in 
yearly  value,  in  1862  they  were  only  $1,180,- 
113.  The  cotton  of  India  improved  in  quali- 
ty, and,  though  not  so  good  as  American, 
took  its  place  lai^ely.  In  1859, 192,330,880 
pounds  were  imported  from  India  into  Great 
Britain,  at  a  cost  of  about  15  million  dollars. 
In  1866,  the  import  from  India  was  654,106,- 
686  pounds,  valued  at  about  88  million  dol- 
lars. The  unceasing  consumption  of  cotton 
goods  will  give  a  fair  market  value  to  this 
crop  at  all  times,  but  Europe  will  never 
^ain  be  so  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
United  States  for  cotton  as  it  was  m  1861, 
and  it  will  not  probably  become  again  m 
exclusive  a  crop  in  the  southern  states.     The 
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prodactions  of  the  west  are  mora  exposed  to 
rividry  than  those  of  the  south;  bat  since 
the  formation  of  the  present  government, 
England  and  western  iSorope,  from  beins 
large  food  exporters,  have  come,  hj  the  growth 
of  manufactures,  to  be  large  food  importers, 
and  their  supplies  are  drawn  more  steadily 
from  eastern  Europe.  Those  resources  are 
coming  to  be  narrowed,  for  the  same  reason. 
Ilie  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
their  immense  plains  and  growing  means  of 
communication,  are  assuming  a  mwe  regular 
position  as  a  source  of  sapply*  which  will 
annually  swell  the  exports.  The  column  of 
manufactures  is  a  gratifying  evidence  that 
the  colonial  position  is  at  last  overcome ;  that 
the  requisite  skill  and  capital  for  manu&o- 
turinff  against  all  rivahy  are  at  last  acquired, 
and  uiat  American  industry  now  finds  sale 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  South 
American  countries  offer  the  Intimate 
opening  for  that  sale.  The  gold  of  California 
is  always  a  merchantable  commodity,  and 
must  sell  under  all  circumstances. 

The  internal  production  of  wares  has  in- 
creased in  a  ratio  more  rapid  than  even  the 
importation  of  them.  The  annual  production 
rose  from  62,000,000  in  1820  to  1,055,000,- 
000  in  1850,  as  manifest  in  the  column 
of  manufEUitures  reported  in  the  above 
table.  In  order  to  manufacture  to  advan- 
tage, something  besides  a  law  is  necessary. 
There  must  be  capital  and  a  supply  of  skilled 
labor.  Those,  in  the  long  race  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  grew  up  in  England,  where  the 
Titem  of  manufactures  is  mostly  individual, 
man  learns  his  trade,  and  devotes  himself 
to  the  production  of  an  article,  or  a  part  of 
an  article,  and  by  the  constant  exercise  of 
intelligence  and  economy,  he  comes  finally 
to  penect  it  in  the  cheapest  manner.  These 
productions  are  combined  bv  other  parties 
into  merchantable  commodities.  In  the 
United  States  it  was  a  consequence  of  the  pro- 
hibition under  the  imperial  government,  that 
these  individual  industries  did  not  grow  up. 
There  were  no  factories  in  which  young  ar- 
tisans were  learning  a  business,  and  when  sep- 
aration took  place  there  was  no  experienced 
Ubor.  When,  therefore,  the  capital  that 
had  been  earned  in  commerce  was  suddenly 
applied  to  manufactures,  the  only  mode  of 
proceeding  was  the  corporate  mode ;  the 
capital  was  subscribed  by  a  company,  and 
the  works  directed  by  persons  often  of  little 
practical  experience.  Under  such  a  system, 
progress  was  difficult    With  the  large  im- 

10 


migration  of  skilled  workmen  from  abroad, 
however,  a  greater  breadth  has  been  dven 
to  all  branches,  and  progress  is  very  rapid,  the 
n)ore  so  that  the  general  prosperity  enables 
consumers  to  extend  the  best  possible  en- 
couragement to  producers,  by  buying  their 
wares.  The  chief  consumers  of  these  have 
been  the  agriculturists,  and  the  interchange 
of  manufactures  for  agriculture  forms  the 
chief  trade  of  the  whole  country.  In  1840, 
per  census  reports,  the  value  of  manufac- 
tures was  $483,278,215,  and  of  agriculture, 
$621,163,977  ;  the  imports  were  $107,000; 
000.  The  interchange  of  these  commodities, 
at  first  hands,  would  involve  an  aggregate 
trade  of  $1,211,442,102.  The  same  items 
for  1860  would  give  an  aggregate  of  $4,830,- 
000,000  —  four  times  the  amount  But 
the  raw  material  passes  through  many  hands 
before  it  reaches  the  manufacturer,  and  his 
wares  pass  through  a  succession  of  mer- 
chants, jobbers,  and  retailers  before  they  are 
finally  consumed.  Grain  passes  through 
many  hands  before  it  is  finally  eaten.  T^e 
grinding  of  flour  is  one  of  the  largest  manu-  ' 
&ctures  of  the  country,  turning  out  in  1860, 
$248,580,365  per  annum.  It  is  probable 
that  each  of  the  articles  which  form  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  mining,  manufactures,  agricul- 
ture, and  imports,  is  sold  four  or  five  times' 
before  it  is  finally  consumed.  This  would 
give  an  aggregate  trade  of  $25,000,000,000 
per  annum,  in  1860,  against  $6,000,000; 
000  in  1840,  or  an  average  of  $3,300  per 
annum  for  every  effective  man  in  the  country. 
This  seems  very  large.  If,  however,  we  have 
recourse  to  the  circular  of  the  leading  mer- 
cantile agency  in  New  York,  whose  rami- 
fications extend  over  the  Union,  we  find 
they  report  upon  their  books,  250,000  firms 
in  business  in  1857 — ^the  panic  year;  of 
these  firms  in  business  4,932  failed  in  1857. 
for  an  aggregate  of  $201,750,000  of  liabilities, 
or  an  average  of  $58,350  each.  If  the  aver- 
age of  all  the  persons  doing  business  was 
only  $50,000,  or  $8,350  each  less  than  those 
who  failed,  then  the  aggregate  amount  of 
credits  must  have  been  $12,500,000,000  in 
1857.  The  firms  on  the  books  do  not  in- 
clude many  retailers.  Of  course  the  credits  of 
the  retailers  added  to  these,  and  the  greatly 
larger  volame  of  trade  in  1860,  would  raoro 
than  double  these  figures.  Again,  the  bank 
discounts  for  the  year  1860  were  $637,183,- 
809;  these  purport  to  represent  bills  not 
more  than  sixty  days  to  run.  The  average 
of  some  of  the  laigest  city  banks  is  54  days ; 
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at  60  days  the  amount  of  discoants  for  a  year 
would  be  in  round  numbers,  $4,000,000,000 ; 
and  the  exchanges  at  the  New  York  clearing- 
huusc,  as  we  see  in  another  chapter,  were 
over  $8,000,000,000  per  annum  *  These 
fi<^ures  gives  some  idea  of  the  vastnessof  that 
immense  traffic,  which  consists  in  the  inter- 
change of  the  products  of  industry.  In 
1840,  the  active  Dank  loans  were  $278,000,- 
000,  which,  at  the  same  average  time,  would 
give  $1 ,668,000,000  of  discounts  for  the  year, 
which  holds  about  the  same.  In  1850,  the 
loans  were  $413,756,750,  which  would  give 
an  aggregate  discount  for  the  year  of  $2,484r 
000,000.  Comparing  these  aggregates  for 
several  years,  we  have  results  as  follows: — 

Annual                       Annual  Bank 

praductionia  tnnaactioH>>  diMountB. 

1840,       il,«l  1.443,193  96,(05.000,000  91.668,000.000 

1850,         9.305.343,446  11,535.000,000  3,481000,000 

1860,         4,830,500,000  84,l&i,500.000  3^.003,000 

We  have,  then,  the  fact  that  the  national 
trade  doubled  in  the  ten  years  ending  with 
1850,  as  a  consequence  of  the  increased  pro- 


ductions of  industry ;  and  the  best  data  give 
the  same  general  results  for  the  decade  from 
1 850  to  1 860.  These  large  figures,  astonish- 
ing as  they  seem,  are  not  out  of  proportion 
to  the  immense  growth  of  the  coantry  in 
breadth  and  numbers. 

The  thirteen  colonies  that  emerged  firom  a 
war,  ninety  years  since,  have  grown  to  be 
thirty-seven  states,  with  a  land  value  of,  in 
round  numbers,  $16,160,000,000.  All  this 
vast  territory  is  now  productive,  yielding  its 
annual  returns,  and  giving  an  amount  of  an- 
nual capital  beyond  any  thing  the  world  has 
hitherto  witnessed. 

The  following  table  gives  the  states  and 
territories  in  the  order  of  their  admission  to 
the  Union,  or  organization,  their  area  in  acres, 
population  in  1790,  and  population  and  val- 
uation of  each  state  in  1850  and  1860.  The 
new  states  and  territories  have,  of  course, 
made  great  strides  in  population  and  valua- 
tion since  1860. 


Delawan , 

Pennarkaoia.., 
N«w  JaiMj..., 

G«orr>a 

CoDDeetieat..., 
MaaMtehtnetU. 


Ana  in 

•em. 

1,356.800 

30,080.000 

4.384,640 

37.130,000 

3,040.000 

4,640,000 

7,040,000 

17,030,000 

763,000 

5.1.10.300 

a»,365.380 

90,440,000 

80,120.000 

38.000 

5.706.000 

84.115,300 

38.160,000 


..  1787 

..  1787 

..  1787 

..  1788 

..  1768 

1788 

Maryland 1788 

South  Carolina 1788 

Rbodelaland 1788 

NewHampahire 1788 

Virfinia 1788 

NewYork 1788 

North  Carolina 1780 

District  of  Columbia...  1790 

Vermont 1791 

Kentucky 1703 

TeoneMee 1706 

Total  old  SUtes..., 

Ohio 1803 

Louiiiana 1813 

Indiana 1816 

MininJppi 1817 

niinoU 1818 

Alabama 1819 

Maine 1^0 

Minouri..... 1831 

Arkaneaa 1836 

Michigan 1837 

Florida 1846 

Texas 1845 

Iowa 1846 

Wiwonaia 1848 

California 1850 

MiniieMta 1857 

Orefron 1850 

Kansas 1861 

West  Virginia. 1863 

Nevada lt«4 

Nebraska 1866 

TuLmiToans: 

Indian  Territory 

New  Mexico 1850 

Utah 1850 

Washington 1853 

Colorado 1861 

Dakota 1861 

Arizona 18(a 

Idaho 1863 

MonUna I8''4 

Wyoming ISnS 

Alaska! 1870  

Total  new  StatSis  and  Ter.. .  .Z,K>um,9m 

Grand  Toul 3,318.475,iJ80    3.920.827 


1790. 
PofiaUtieB.   Valoalifon. 


50,006 
434,373 
184,130 

88.548 
838,141 
378,717 
819,788 
840,073 

60,110 
141,800 
748.306 
340,130 
303,751 

85,416 
73,077 
35,791 


4.053,338 
73,834,358 
87,887.081 
10,363.506 
40,163,955 

81,634,004 
18,450,780 
8,088,355 
19.038,108 
50,076.860 
74,885,075 
87,900,479 

15.1*65.484 
80.368,335 

5.847,662 


FepoktloD.  Valaatiott. 


91,538 

8.3I1.7S8 

489.555 

906,185 

370,703 

094.514 

583,094 

068,507 

147.545 

317,976 

1.431.661 

3,007,304 

860,099 

51.687 

314,120 

983,405 

1,002,717 


15396.870 

500,375,851 

153,351.619 

131.619.739 

119,088,678 

551.100.834 

139,026.001 

105.737.408 

77,758,974 

98.351.596 

858,105,834 

715.360.038 

71,703.740 

14,400,413 

73.080,483 

177.013,407 

107,081.793 


1880. 
pomdatioii.   H 

113.316  4S,8l3;i8I 

8.906,115      ],4i6J01,8l8 

073.035        467^18.334 
1,057.386         

400,147 
1.331,066 

687,049 

703.706 

174.620 

336.073 
IJMMUIS 
3,880,735 

902,683 
'75,080 

315,096 
1,155,684 
1.109,801 


444JT4,]14 
815^837.433 
37S.919.944 
M8,l»,754 
135,337,588 
156.310.860 
793;M9,«81 
]it43.338,5I7 
358,730,399 
41.084,045 
132.477,170 
066.043.118 
493,903,892 


867,413,130 

3,833,387  •479,883,646 

14,020.449  93,387.570.916 

17,455,653 

#9,371,612,960 

85.576,960 

..                  .. 

],98a339 

433.873,633 

2,339,511 

1.J93,HB.438 

29.715.840 

..                  .  • 

517.768 

176.033,654 

708,003 

608.118,568 

31.637.760 

..                  •• 

988.416 

152,870.300 

1.350.438 

588.835.371 

30,174.080 

..                  • . 

006,536 

85,001,304 

791,305 

607.334.911 

35.459.300 

..                  .. 

851,470 

114,782.645 

1.711,051 

871,860.282 

33,402,080 

..                  .. 

771,633 

98.870,118 

964,901 

495,837,078 

33,400,000 

06,540 

583,109 

96,790513 

638,379 

190.311.600 

41,133,300 

682,044 

86.803.101 

1,182,013 

501.314,306 

33.406,780 

..                 .. 

800,897 

80.373,101 

435,450 

819.356.473 

35.995,530 

.. 

397,654 

30.877,383 

740.113 

857,163,983 

37.931.530 

..                 •• 

87.445 

10.931,107 

140.435 

73,101,500 

]53,043,580 

..                 .. 

813,503 

30,149,671 

504,315 

365.200,614 

35,155,300 

..                 .. 

198,314 

83,714,638 

674.913 

347,33)^,265 

34.511,300 

..                 •• 

305,301 

26.715,585 

775.881 

873.671.668 

180,917.840 

..                 ». 

93.507 

81,933,173 

379.994 

807,874,613 

90,774,960 

..                 •• 

6.077 

303,068 

173,183 

584294.413 

60.605.300 

•  •                 .. 

13,394 

5,063,474 

53.468 

28,990,639 

58.043,590 

• .                 •« 

.. 

,, 

107.806 

31,327.816 

Included  in 

Virginia  in  eentos  of  1800. 

71,737.600 

..                .. 

,, 

,, 

6,857 

.. 

48,636,800 

.. 

.• 

.. 

38^1 

0.131.056 

44,154.340 

7,500 

75.441 

77,568.640 

..                .. 

61,547 

5,174,471 

03,516 

80.813.768 

54,065,043 

• .                .. 

11,380 

966,083 

f'V? 

5,596.118 

44,796.160 

.  .                                 a. 

,. 

.. 

11.504 

5,601,466 

66.880.000 

..                                 •• 

., 

., 

34,377 

,. 

96,596.1428 

..                                  .. 

,, 

.. 

4,837 

.. 

72006,340 

..                                  .. 

■  • 

,, 

,, 

55.2C8.1IH) 

•  «                                  .. 

,, 

,, 

., 

02,016.640 

..                                 .. 

.. 

,, 

,. 

63,645.060 

.. 

,, 

.. 

,. 

300,529.600 

.. 

.. 

8.646,437  •1.433.684320      14,063.101    06.7881803,099 
•479.282,646     23,366.876     4,710,355,736      31,587.754    16.159.816,068 


•  la  I860  Chcce  exchaDgci  exceed  $40,000/)00,00a    t  Made  ■  coimtjr  of  WathinKtoii  Teiritory 
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CHAPTER  nL 

SHIPS— TONNAGE— NATIGATION  LAWa 

Thb  appeaiance  of  the  United  States  as  a 
nation  was  fraught  with  the  most  extraordi- 

,  nary  results  in  respect  to  the  condition,  pol- 
icy, and  governments  of  Europe,  but  in  none 
greater  than  in  respect  of  navigation.  From 
the  moment  that  the  stars  and  stripes  floated 
from  the  mast-head  of  a  merchantman,  a 
revolution  wss  conunenced  which  has  not 
yet  ceased  its  influence  upon  the  commerce 
of  the  world.    Up  to  that  time,  England  had 

.gradually  attained  the  supremacy  of  the 
seas.  The  Dutch,  who  had  fought  a  steady 
battle  with  the  ocean,  until  they  had  driven 
it  back  and  fortified  their  country  by  dykes 
from  its  invasion,  had  earned  a  right  to  rule ; 
which,  by  their  energy,  they  did  for  a  time. 
Their  country  was  small,  however,  and  pro- 
duced but  little:  hence,  there  wss  no  room  to 
support  conunerce  in  the  face  of  the  power 
of  England.  Great  Britain  is  an  island  of 
ffreat  productive  power,  although  but  little 
wger  than  New  York.  Its  coast  is  indent- 
ed on  all  sides  with  good  harbors;  and  from 
which  side  soever  the  wind  blows,  it  is  fair 
for  some  of  her  vessels  to  arrive,  and  others 
to  depart  A  seagirt  population  is  neces- 
sarily a  nautical  population.  The  English 
were  peculiarly  fitted  for  sea  adventure; 
and  with  such  advantages,  added  to  their 
skill  in  building,  they  could  not  fail  to  ac- 
auire  ascendancy  upon  the  ocean,  which 
tneir  large  population  maintained  and  fed 
by  planting  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
when  the  commerce  of  England  had  well 
grown,  as  a  consequence  of  these  advan- 
tages, her  government,  in  the  hands  of  Crom- 
well, sought  to  increase  it  by  enacting  the 
famous  "  navigation  law,"  which  was  popular, 
because  it  professed  to  give  England  the 
supremacy  of  the  ocean.  The  prmciple  of 
the  law  was,  that  no  goods  should  be  im- 
ported into  England  from  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America,  except  in  British  vessels;  that 
goods  imported  from  Europe  in  European 
vessels  should  pay  more  than  if  imported  in 
British  vessels.  This  was  very  plausible. 
It  would,  it  was  supposed,  give  England  the 
world's  commerce ;  but  as  there  then  exist- 
ed none  but  British  vessels  in  either  of  the 
three  continemts  out  of  Europe,  there  was  no 
more  trade,  in  consequence  of  the  law,  than 
before.  The  law  was  a  dead  letter.  The  growth 
of  English  conmierce  was  evidently  great 


The  statesmen  of  Europe  ascribed  it  rather 
to  the  law  than  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
people,  and  they  imitated  its  provisions. 
The  trade  between  England  and  her  colonies 
was  large,  but  the  vessels  were  all  British. 
The  development  of  this  industry  of  the 
North  American  colonies,  and  their  trade, 
was  probably  the  first  real  opposition  on  the 
ocean  that  the  Dutch  received.  So  much 
did  it  flourish  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  Sir  Joshua  Childs,  writing  in  1670, 
states  that  ''  Our  American  plantations  em- 
ploy nearly  two-thirds  of  our  English  ship- 
ping, and  thereby  give  constant  subsistence 
to,  it  may  be,  200,000  persons  here  at  hom^." 
Ship-building  had  been  pursued  with  great 
success  in  the  colonies ;  and  the  genius  of 
the  colonists  bad  alreadv  given  their  diips  a 
distinctive  character.  6n  the  declaration  of 
peace,  in  1788,  that  ^bit  of  striped  bunt- 
ing*' was  found  floating  at  the  gttff  of  all  the 
best  vessels.  They,  by  the  law,  could  now 
carry  no  ^oods  to  England.  The  large  ex- 
ports of  the  United  States  were  now  to  go 
in  the  worst  vessels,  because  they  were 
English.  The  United  States  immediately 
passed  a  similar  law,  that  forbade  any  goods 
to  be  imported,  except  in  American  vessels. 
The  American  vessel  then  went  out  in  bal- 
last to  bring  home  English  goods,  and  the 
English  vessel  came  out  in  ballast  to  carry 
home  American  produce.  Two  ships  were 
employed  to  do  tne  work  of  one,  and  all  im- 
ports and  exports  were  charged  two  freights. 
This  was  too  absurd,  even  for  statesmen. 
A  treaty  was  consequently  made,  by  which 
the  vessels  of  both  nations  were  placed  upon 
the  same  footing.  The  practical  effect  of 
this  was  to  double  the  quantity  of  tonnage 
employed,  since  the  vessels  of  both  nations 
could  now  carry  freights  both  ways.  The 
position  of  affairs  was,  however,  entirely  new. 
The  United  States — a  young  country,  with 
few  ships  and  less  capital,  distributed  among 
a  sparse  population — presented  itself  to  the 
old,  wealthy,  and  aristocratic  governments 
of  Europe,  and  demanded  of  them  that  they 
should  admit  its  ships  to  visit  their  pop- 
ulous and  wealthy  cities,  in  return*  for  the 
privilege  of  their  visiting  the  comparatively 
poor  and  unattractive  towns  of  the  states. 
This  kind  of  reciprocal  intercourse  had  never 
existed ;  and  the  United  States  now  came 
forward  to  propose  it,  and  to  lay  down  prin- 
ciples for  its  guidance.  Their  moral  influ^ 
ence  caused  them  to  be  adopted.  These 
principles    were,    "independence,"    "equal 
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finvor,"  and  *'  reciprocity."  These  piinciplefl 
were  first  laid  down  in  the  treaty  made  be- 
tween France  and  tiie  United  States  in  1778, 
and  they  became  the  baaia  of  all  subsequent 
negotiations.  The  commercial  sagacity  of 
the  English  prompted  them  to  accede  at 
once.  The  United  States  vessels  were  ac- 
cordingly placed  upon  the  footing  of  the 
''most  favored  nation^"  From  the  moment 
the  United  States  entered  that  wedgie,  the 
whole  sptem  of  exclusiveness  beean  to  fall 
to  pieces.  There  are  now  forty-eight  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries, most  of  them  containing  the  favored 
nation  clause.  The  benefits  ofthis  example 
have  been  so  fruitful,  that  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  have  eaten  through  their  old  restric- 
tive systems,  by  similar  treatira  with  each 
other.  Although  England  was  forced  into 
this  concession  in  her  direct  trade,  she,  for 
a  long  time,  refused  it  in  respect  of  her  col- 
onies. It  was  reserved  for  a  later  period  to 
force  her  into  that  movement.  The  vessels 
of  the  United  States  having  thus  gained  an 
international  fooling,  events  supervened  to 
gite  a  great  unpnke  to  their  employment  in 
the  carrying  trade.  In  colonial  times,  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  was  the  chief  theatre  for  ship- 
building, but  Maryland  was  also  noted  for  it. 
The  vessels  built  in  1771  were  as  follows: — 

AN  AOOOUNT  OT  TEX  NUXBHB  AXD  TOnTAOB  OW  VSMSL8 
BUILT  IN  THB  8SVXBAL  PBOTIMOXB  IN  THB  TBAB  1771. 

New  Hampshire IS  40      •      4,991 

Massachusetts  Bay .. .  4S         '   83  7,70^ 

Rhode  Island 15  60  2,148 

Connecticut 7  39  1,483 

New  York 9  28  1,698 

New  Jersey 2  70 

FennsjlvaQia 15  6  1,307 

Maryland 10  8  1,645 

Viiginia 10  9  1,678 

North  CaroUna 8  241 

South  Carolina 3  4  560 

Georgia 2  4  543 

Total 128  291  24,068 

The  tonnage  entered  and  clieared  for  the 
year  1771,  to  all  porta,  was  as  follows : — 

Cleared  from  Entered 

eolonlaa.  ooloniee. 

Great  Britain 98,025  82,934 

Southern  Europe 37,237  37,7 1 7 

West  Indies 108,160  106,713 

Sooth  and  Central  America.  107,552  104,578 

350,964  331,942 

This  was  before  the  war.  After  the  war, 
the  trade  received  a  great  development  from 
theFrenchtreafyof  1778,  and  from  that  with 


Great  Britain.  The  ship-building  during 
the  colonial  period  had  been  in  very  different 
styles,  so  that  every  seaman,  at  a  glance, 
could  recognize  the  origin  of  the  vessel 
The  Baltimore  clipper,  the  Easex  fishing 
schooner,  the  Chesapeake  schooner,  the 
down  east  lumber  schooner,  or  brig,  the 
Hudson  river  sloc^,  the  Long  Island  sloop, 
the  Newport  boa^  the  Manachusetts  Bi^ 
doiy,  were  distinct  tjpes,  and  still  preserve 
their  styles  to  some  extent,  ahhoogh  the 
march  of  improvement  has  tended  to  assimi- 
late aU  sWles,  bj  combining  their  good 
points.  The  changes  of  imao  have  varied 
the  demand,  and  since  California  has  brought 
clippers  in  demand,  they  are  now  by  no 
means  a  Baltimore  peculiarity.  The  fishing 
vessels  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  em- 
ployment The  fisheries  were  the  chief 
Dusiness  of  the  northern  coloniats,  and  they 
had  not  only  the  benefit  of  the  lasge  sale  to 
the  West  Indies  and  to  the  Catholic  countries 
of  Europe,  but  the  eating  of  fish  in  England 
had,  by  the  law  of  Elizu^eth,  in  15<S3,  been 
ordered  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  for 
the  enbouragenent  of  8eamcB»  thna  riffording 
a  large  market,  from  which  foreign  fish  were 
Excluded.  The  same  law  became  a  custom 
down  to  our  day,  it  being  still  almost  uni- 
versal in  New  England  to  eat  fish  on  Satur- 
day. Indeed,  so  strictly  was  thia  custom 
observed,  that  in  the  old  slave  days  of  . 
Massachusetts,  it  being  ordered  that  slavea 
should  not  be  in  the  streets  on  Sunday,  a 
black  was  arrested  on  the  common.  He 
denied  tha  it  was  Sunday,  and  proved  hia 
point  by  showing  that  **  massa  no  eat  salt 
fiah  yesterday."  The  fisheries  were  tiiought 
to  be  the  nursery  of  seamen,  and  when  the 
Union  was  formed,  a  law  of  July  4,  1789, 
allowed  a  drawback  on  fish  exported  cjqiu^ 
to  the  supposed  quantity  of  salt  used.  This 
law,  in  1792,  was  changed  to  a  bounty  per 
ton  on  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  fii^enes, 
and  has  been  continued  down  to  the  preseilt 
time.  The  number  of  tons  now  in  the 
cod  fisheries  is  129,637,  and  the  bounty  paid 
to  the  interesi  from  the  origin  of  the  grant 
to  the  close  of  the  vear  1859,  amounts  to 
$12,944,998,  of  which  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Massachusetts  receive  neariy  the 
whole.  It  is  to  be  remariced  that  this 
bounty-fed  interest  has  prospered  leas  than 
any  other.  The  whale  fishery  aeemed  peci^ 
liarly  adapted  to  the  skill  and  daring  of  the 
American  seamen.  The  whale  boats  were  of 
a  peculiar  build,  and  gradually  although  they 
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received  no  protection  from  the  government, 
they  drove  away  other  nations  from  the  seas. 
The  interest  is,  however,  depressed,  from  the 
growing  scarcity  of  whales,  and  the  great 
competition  that  its  product  receives  from 
other  sources.  The  making  of  bird  oil 
brought  ''prairie  whales"  into  effectual  com- 
petition with  those  of  the  ocean. 

The  tonnage  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade 
increased  up  to  1810  very  rapidly  under  the 


influence  of  the  carrying  enjoyed  under  the 
treaties  with  Europe,  and  the  effect  of  the 
wars  between  the  g^reat  powers.  The  coast- 
ing trade  did  not  increase  in  the  same  ratio, 
for  the  reason  that  the  trade  enjoyed  by  tho 
registered  tonnage  was  not  the  carrying  of 
American  goods,  but  of  ^ore^  products 
from  colonies  to  Europe.  l£e  compara- 
tive increase  ot  the  tonnage  is  seen  as  fol- 
lows:— 


ITSa, 
1810, 
1821, 
1829, 
1840, 
1850, 
1868, 
1863, 
1868, 


B«gtoter«d 

tons. 

123,893 

984,269 

619,896 

650,143 

899,764 

1,585,711 

2,499,742 

1,892,899 

1,843,793 


GoMtlag; 

68,607 

405,347 

559,435 

508,858 

1,176,694 

1,755,796 

2,210,750 

2,660,712 

1,808,550 


Wlialen. 

Cod 

MMkOTd 

too*. 

uUMtJ, 

.Sih«f7. 

9,062 

1,227 

35,168 

. , 

27,994 

61,361 

, , 

67,278 

101,797 

86,973 

136,926 

76,036 

28,269 

146,016 

85,646 

68,111 

198,593 

110,896 

29,593 

70,842        74,768        9,065 


OlMttllll^ 

Ibtel. 

'  • 

201,562 
1,424,789 
1,298,968 

54,di36 

1,260,797 

281,339 

2,180,764 

4^942 

481,004 

3,636,454 

78,027 

651,363 

6,049,808 

133,215 

439,755 

6,126,081 

221,939 

977,476 

4,351,758 

This  table  gives  a  sort  of  chart  of  the 
whole  progress  of  the  tonnage.  It  Is  observ- 
able that  up  to  the  elose  of  the  first  period* 
viz. :  to  the  embargo  and  non-intercourse  of 
1809,  the  registered  tonnage,  or  that  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade,  increased  most  rapiSy ; 
there  were  then  no  laige  home  productions 
to  require  mudbi  inland  transportation,  and 
the  carrying  trade  ol  Europe  was  very  active. 
With  the  ^wtk  of  cotton,  however,  an 
immense  freight  was  given  as  well  to  coasting 
as  to  registered  tonnage,  and  that  was  hx 
more  valuable  to  die  latter  than  the  carrying 
trade  which  had  been  lost  When  the  war 
and  non-intercourse  stopped  the  growth  of 
external  tonnage,  a  great  impulse  was  given 
to  that  of  the  interior.  The  lakes  and  rivers 
began  to  be  covered  with  craft,  which  swelled 
the  enrolled  tonnage.  In  the  south  a  good 
portion  of  this  tonnage  was  employed  in  the 
transportation  of  cotton  to  the  seaboard, 
where  it  was  freighted  to  Europe  in  regis- 
tered vessels.  The  operation  of  the  laws  in 
relation  to  the  measuring  of  vessels  had  an 
injurious  influence  upon  the  form.  The 
making  the  beam  of  the  vessel  an  element 
in  the  calculation  of  the  tonnage  she  would 
carry,  led  to  the  construction  of  ''kettle 
bottoms,'^  which  swelled  out  in  the  form  of 
a  kettle,  allowing  her  to  cany  much  more 
than  her  regist^  showed.  These  vessels 
carried  cotton  mostly  to  European  ports, 
whence  there  was  little  return  oaijgo:  but 
when,  alter  the  war,  migration  set  in  n^ely 
from  Havre,  affording  a  return  freight,  the 
form  was  altered  to  give  accommodation  to 
the  passengers,  and  an  impulse  was  ffiven  to 
ship-building.  The  latter  branch  of  industry 


languiahed  up  to  1829,  since  there  was  little 
carrying  trade,  and  the  cotton  crop  was  only 
one-fourth  its  present  quantity.  The  British 
ffoverament  had  refused  to  allow  the  West 
Lidia  colonies  to  be  open  to  American  ves- 
sels. The  West  Indies,  however,  were  depend- 
ent upon  the  United  States  for  supplies  of 
produce,  while  they  were  required  to  send 
their  own  sugar,  coffee,  and  rum  to  the 
mother  countiy  in  British  vessels.  By  re- 
fusing to  let  American  vessels  go  thither, 
she  sought  to  secure  three  freights  for  British 
shipa  Thus,  a  vessel  left  England  with 
goods  for  the  United  States,  then  loaded 
provisions  for  the  West  Indies,  and  took 
home  thence  sugar,  etc.,  to  England,  making 
a  round  voyage.  This  the  United  States 
refosed  to  permit,  unless  American  vessels 
participated ;  and  the  trade  was  closed.  The 
English  colonists,  deprived  of  American  sup- 
plies, set  up  a  clamor  which  compelled  tn(^ 
government  to  open  certain  ports  to  Ameri- 
can ships  on  the  same  terms  as  British  ships ; 
and  Ck>ngress,  in  return,  authorized  the  Pres- 
ident, by  proclamation,  to  open  United 
States  ports  to  colonial  vessels,  whenever  he 
should  nave  proof  of  a  reciprocal  movement 
This  took  place  in  1830,  and  the  trade  has 
rapidly  increased  since. 

The  increase  of  registered  tonnage,  as  of 
all  others,  had  been  large  up  to  1840,  under 
the  general  animation  that  trade  encountered 
from  the  speculative  action  of  those  years. 
Two  circumstances  now,  however,  occurred 
to  enhance  the  demand  for  shipping.  These 
were  the  English-China  war,  and  the  Amer- 
ican-Mexican war.  The  attempts  of  the 
English  to  force  the  opium  trade  upon  the 
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Chinese,  contrary  to  their  laws,  had  induced 
the  Chinese,  in  1841,  to  destroy  a  larve 
quantity  of  opiam.  This  brought  on  ^e 
war  which  resulted  in  the  opening  of  five 
Chinese  ports  to  the  commeroe  of  the  world, 
and  by  so  doing  increased  the  demand  for 
American  ships — always  fayorites  with  the 
merchants  in  the  trade  between  India  and 
China.  One  result  of  the  English  war  with 
the  Chinese  was  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
of  a  very  favorable  nature  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Chinese  government 
The  Americans  and  English  had  long  traded 
together,  and  their  nationality  had  long  been 
a  puzzle  to  John  Chinaman.  As  &r  as  he 
could  see,  they  both  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage, althoagh  they  sailed  under  different 
lags;  but,  with  his  natural  acuteness,  he  had 
observed  that  the  ''red-haired  devils"  had 
more  capital  than  the  Americans;  he  conse- 
quently classified  the  latter  as  ^  second-chop 
Englishmen.'*  He  was  now,  however,  not 
sorry  to  give  them  the  advantage  in  the 
treaty  negotiated  by  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing, 
or,  as  they  styled  him,  Eu-ching.  The  re- 
turn of  that  minister  to  the  United  States 
across  Mexico  was  attended  with  a  new  in- 
sult from  that  people,  who  robbed  him  of 
his  baggage.  Subsequently,  the  lone  train 
of  insults  heaped  upon  Americans  through 
the  recklessness  and  arrogance  of  the  Mexi- 


FMt. 

Liverpool, 

Havre^ 

Liverpool, 

Glaqgow, 

Cork, 

Havre, 


Uxm. 
Gunard  line^ 

It  u 

Collins  " 

Scotch    " 

Irish       " 

yrench   " 

Old  Havre  line, 

VanderbUt    " 

Independent  Une^ 

Belgian  " 

Bremen  ' 

Hamburg         " 

Cunard  " 

PhiladelpbU    *< 

Portland  " 

North  Atlantic 

L'pool  and  Great  Wesfn  Liverpool, 

Inman  line,  *' 

National  line,  " 

Pereire      **  Havre, 

North  German  Lloyds^     Bremen, 

Anchor  line,  Glasgow, 

Hamburg  American,        Hambui^g, 


Of  these  the  Collins,  the  Irish,  the  Old 
Havre,  the  Yanderbilt,  the  Independent,  the 
Philadelphia,  the  North  Atlantic,  and  one  or 
two  other  small  lines  have  proved  unsuccess- 


Btyto. 

paddle-wheel, 
screw, 

paddle-wheel, 
screw, 


paddle-wheel, 


cans,  ended  in  a  war  iu  1846.  That  event 
caused  a  large  demand  fcnr  shipping  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  for  tranqporta.  The 
expedition  fitted  out  under  General  Scott  for 
Vera  Cruz,  was  the  laigest  naval  enterprise 
ever  undertaken  by  any  nation  up  to  that . 
time— •  that  k,  a  like  number  of  troops  had 
never  before  been  transported  ao  ^^reat  a  dis- , 
tance  by  sea  to  open  a  cunpaign  in  an  ene- 
my's country  Tne  American  expedition  was 
promptly  successful.  Following  these  two 
events,  that  absorbed  so  mum  shipping, 
came  the  Irish  fleimine.  The  same  famine, 
which  created  the  extended  demand  for 
American  produce,  also  stimulated  a  large 
migration  to  the  United  States,  furnishing 
ample  fi:eights  to  the  homeward-bound 
shipping. 

Tne  increase  of  steam  tonnage  was  the 
most  remarkable.  The  first  arrival  of  a 
steamer  from  England  was  the  Sirius,  April 
23,  1838.  That  experiment  was  looked 
upon  with  distrust,  but  it  has  succeeded  so 
far,  that  twenty-five  lines,  running  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  ships,  have  since  been 
started  between  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
In  July,  1 840,  the  Britannia,  the  Cunard  boat, 
arrived  at  Boston ;  and  that  line  has  con- 
tinued to  be  almost  uniformly  suecessfnl  up 
to  the  present  time.  The  lines  since  started 
are  as  follows,  mostly  running  from  N.  Y. :  — 

Averege  panaft 
VwmIi       Tom. 


Antwerp^ 
Bremen, 
Hambai^, 
Boston  to  I 

Liverpool, 

(( 

Southampton, 


screw, 

paddle-wheel, 
screw, 
Boston  to  L^pool,  paddle-wheel, 
screw, 


paddle-wheel, 
screw, 


OWMRhf^ 

British, 
a 

American, 
British, 

French, 
American, 


Belgian, 
American, 
German, 
British, 


American, 
British, 


French, 
German, 
Scotch, 
German, 


4 
6 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
1 
6 
2 
2 
4 
3 

a 

5 
0 

10 
10 
6 
12 
12 
13 


10,360 

11,800 

3,727 

6,612 

2,000 

4,500 

7,200 

7,600 

1,800 

12,590 

4,000 

2,400 

8,100 

6,856 

3,000 

16,000 

30,600 

30,000 

31,000 

20,000 

36,000 

26,000 

40,000 


i2 

13 

15 
13 
13 


boon.  ' 
3 

3 
0 

"o 

6 

0 


14 
16 
11 


10 
10 
11 
13 
10 
12 
11 
10 


12 

0 

12 


'  123       337,145 

ful,  and  been  given  up.  The  number  of 
steamers  in  the  Cunard  lines  has  been  greatiy 
increased,  and  they  are  now  all  screw  steam* 
ers,  as  arc  all  the  others,    lliere  are  now  about 
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125  steamships  in  the  different  lines  plying 
between  New  York  and  European  ports,  but 
all  of  them  are  at  present  owned  in  Europe. 
Many  disasters  have  attended  the  ocean 
service  of  steam ;  but  it  has  been  estimated 
that  since  the  first  steamer  arrived,  in  1838, 
1,500,000  persons  have  crossed  the  Atlantic 
by  steam.  Of  this  number,  perhaps  3,500 
have  been  lost  The  first  ocean  steamer  lost 
was  the  President,  in  1841,  with  130  lives. 
Since  then,  the  losses  have  been  as  follows : — 


Ownenhiii. 

LiTW  Value  of  ▼«•- 
lott   Mlandearfo. 

President, 

Brit&h, 

130 

$1,200,000 

Arctic, 

American, 

300 

1,800,000 

Pacific, 

<( 

240 

2,000,000 

8aa  Francisco, 

ii 

160 

400.000 

Central  America, 

II 

387 

2,600,000 

Independence, 

II 

UO 

100,000 

Yankee  Blade, 

II 

76 

280,000 

City  of  Glasgow, 

British, 

420 

850,000 

Union, 

American, 

. . 

300^00 

Humboldt, 

(1 

. . 

1,600,000 

Prauklin, 

II 

•  • 

1,900.000 

City  of  Philadelphia,  British, 

600,000 

Tempest, 

ii 

160 

300,000 

Lyonnais 

French, 

160 

280,000 

Austria, 

German, 

466 

860,000 

Canadian, 

British, 

,  .* 

400,000 

Argo, 

II 

100,000 

Indian, 

K 

27 

126,000 

Northemer, 

American, 

32 

76,000 

Hungarian, 

Brit,  (about)  120 

270,000 

kCsSlSBippi, 

American, 

.. 

900,000 

Mexico, 

British, 

.  • 

Golden  Age, 

American, 

1,000,000 

City  of  Boston, 

British, 

160 

900,000 

Showing  that  a  fleet  of  twenty-four  steam- 
ers, many  of  them  first-class,  have  been 
totally  lost  within  the  period  named.  The 
President,  Pacific,  City  of  Glasgow,  Tem- 
pest, and  City  of  Boston,  were  never  heard 
from  ;  the  Arctic,  San  Francisco,  and  Cen- 
tral America,  foundered ;  the  Indeoendence, 
Yanlcee  Blade,  Northerner,  and  Golden  Age, 
were  wrecked  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  Cana- 
dian, Humboldt,  Franklin,  Argo,  Hungarian, 
Mississippi,  and  Mexico,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast ;  the  Lyonnais  was  sunk  by  collision, 
and  the  Austria  was  burnt 

The  CTOwth  of  steam  service  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  was  more  rapid  than 
its  external  development.  The  amount  of 
steam  tonnage  in  ocean  navigation,  in  1850, 
was  44,042,  against  none  in  1840.  The  in- 
land tonnage  engaged  on  lakes,  rivers,  and 
coasting,  was  481,004 — an  increase  of  283,- 
000  in  ten  years,  at  a  cost  of  $28,000,000. 

When  the  western  country,  with  its  fer- 


tile fields  and  magnificent  water-conrsesy 
attracted  settlers,  and  these  had  produce  for 
sale,  there  was  but  one  way  to  market,  and 
flat^bottomed  boats,  launched  upon  the  de- 
scending streams,  bore  the  freignts  to  New 
Orleans.  At  that  pomt  they  were  not  un- 
freauently  broken  up,  the  owners  returning 
by  land.  In  1794,  two  keel  boats  sailed  from 
Cincinnati  to  Pittsburg,  making  the  trip  in 
four  weeks.  Each  boat  was  covered,  so  as 
to  be  rifle-proof;  was  loop-holed  for  muskets, . 
and  six  guns,  to  carry  pound  balls.  It  was 
in  this  manner  that  persons  and  property 
were  protected  from  Indian  aggression. 
The  other  western  rivers  presented  similar 
means  of  travel  Even  this  was  progress, 
however;  and  each  year  saw  the  numbers 
and  wealth  of  the  dwellers  increase.  In 
1790  the  first  sea-going  brig  was  built 
at  Marietta,  Ohio.  She  was  called  the  St. 
Clair,  120  tons,  owned  and  commanded  by 
Commodore  Preble,  who  descended  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  arrived,  via  Hav- 
ana, at  Philadelphia,  where  she  was  sold. 
In  1802-4,  four  ships,  three  brigs,  and  three 
schooners  were  built  at  Pittsburg  for  the 
Ohio  navigation.  Keel  boats  and  sea-going 
vessels  rapidly  multiplied ;  but  the  dangers 
of  the  navigation  retarded  commerce.  The 
dangerous  falls  of  the  Ohio  were  a  drawback ; 
and  the  Kentucky  legislature,  in  1804,  incor- 
porated a  company  to  cut  a  canal  round 
them.  This  was,  however,  not  done  until  1 830. 
After  1806,  the  march  of  conmierce  and 
civilization  began  to  make  itself  felt,  and 
trade  was  carried  on  in  keel  boatiy  which, 
however  comfortably  they  mi^ht  float  tcrt/A  the 
9<ream,required  three  monthsfer  a  voyage  from 
New  Orleans  to  Cincinnati.  The  first  steam- 
boat on  the  rivers  was  built  by  Fulton  at  Pitts- 
burg, in  1811.  She  cost  $20,000,  and  took 
her  first  freight  and  passengers  at  Natchez, 
arriving  at  New  Orleans  in  December.  She 
continued  to  run  three  or  four  years  between 
those  points,  eight  days  up  and  three  days 
down,  clearing,  the  first  year,  $20,000. 
Steam  tonnage  then  rapidly  multiplied. 
The  annexation  of  Louisiana,  and  the  events 
of  the  war,  had  greatly  stimulated  western 
trade  and  river  tonnage.  From  the  period 
last  named  up  to  the  year  1839 — a  period 
of  twenty-eight  years,  or  thereabout — how  do 
we  find  the  aspect  of  matters  altered  ?  The 
surface  of  the  "  beautiful  river,"  as  the  French 
call  the  Ohio,  constantly  agitated  by  the 
revolutions  of  paddle-wheels,  and  its  shores 
decked  with  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  the 
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appearance  of  which  sufficiently  indicated  | 
the  vast  stores  of  wealth  which  a  thrifty,  in- 
dustrious population  waa  rapidly  bringing  to 
light  It  is  computed  that  the  country 
drained  by  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  em- 
braces one-third  of  Pennsylvania,  one-third 
of  Virginia,  two-thirds  of  Ohio,  all  of  Ken- 
tacky,  three-fourths  of  Indiana,  and  one- 
fourth  of  Illinois — making  an  aggregate  of 
142,000  square  miles,  or  91,000,000  of  acres. 
The  Ohio  rises  near  the  42 d  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Missift- 
sippi,  near  the  8  7th  degree,  within  which 
space  all  the  tributaries,  with  the  exception 
of  the  great  bend^of  the  Tennessee,  are  cir- 
cumscribed. The  computation  of  those  who 
owned  the  first  steamboat  on  this  river, 
made  after  her  first  trip,  is  said  to  have  been, 
that  if  6  cents  freight  could  be  obtained  on 
each  pound,  and  they  could  get  enough  to  do, 
the  investment  would  be  a  profitable  one. 
Tiie  result  has  shown  that  freight  has  been 
reduced  to  less  than  a  cent,  and  that  ample 
employment  is  afforded  for  hundreds  of 
boats!  The  number  of  steamboats  built 
previous  to  the  year  1835  inclusive,  was 
688,  of  which  173  were  built  at  Pittsburg, 
and  164  at  Cincinnati  The  number  of 
boats  iu  active  business  in  1888  was  367, 
mea'^uring  65,000  tons,  or  180  tons  each; 
and,  in  1858,  the  tonnage  had  increased  to 
124,941. 

The  opening  of  the  Erie  canal,  in  1826, 
gave  a  new  direction  to  western  produce. 
The  great  lakes,  from  forming  a  separation 
from  Canada,  at  once  became  a  means  of 
communication  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  vast  circle  of  their  coast  and  Buffalo, 
the  gateway  to  the  east  Those  vast  seas 
form  a  basin,  into  which  pours  from  every 
quarter  the  produce  of  eight  sovereign  states, 
not  including  the  Canada  side.  On  these 
lakes  a  few  craft  had  floated ;  and  in  Erie 
harbor,  in  1812,  was  built,  in  seventy  days 
from  cutting  the  timber,  that  remarkable 
fleet  that  bore  Perry's  flag  to  victory,  and 
made  the  lakes  American  seas.  Tonnage 
multiplied  as  the  produce  increased,  and  the 
construction  of  the  Ohio  canals  gave  a  north- 
ern direction  to  it 

Up  to  1820  there  was  but  one  steamer  on 
the  lakes,  and  not  until  1827  did  a  steamer 
roach  Lake  Michigan.  In  1832  a  steam- 
boat landed  troops  at  Chicago.  In  1833 
there  were  on  the  lakes  eleven  boats,  which 
had  cost  $360,000.  They  carried  61,480 
passengers  iu  that  year.     In  1840  there 


were  forty-eight  boats  on  the  lakes,  and 
their  value  was  $2,200,000.  In  1869  the 
number  of  boats  was  186,  and  the  value  $3,- 
997,000,  including  propellers.  The  amount 
of  tonnage  upon  the  lakes,  in  1868,  was  as 
follows :  — 


■TATSMBIIT  •■OWIVO  THB  VmiBBK,  UIIN  AR»  TOMIIAOB 
or  VB8SBL8  BROAOBD  IN  THB  COKMBKCB  Or  TBB  LASS* 
AXB  WBtTBUr  BXTBK8  IK  1868. 


1,855 
624 
232 

2,654 

I^KB    TMiBU. 

Saili^.^18, 
Steam  vessels, 
Bai^s, 
Canal  boats, 

293.977.86 

144^117.16 

36,146.44 

221,362.88 

Total,  5,365 

695,604.32 

WBSTBRK   BIVBK    VBSSBU. 

1,263 
834 
285 

Steam  vessels, 
Barges. 
Canal  boats, 

351,671.39 

106,168.34 

23,377.88 

Total,  2,;jb2 

481,217.61 

Adding  to  these  the  19,467  American  vea> 
sels  engaged  in  the  traffic  of  the  Atlantic  and 
gulf  coasts,  with  an  aggregate  measurement 
of  2,974,976.22  tons,  and  the  904  vessels  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  with  a  tonnage  of  1 66,- 
612.35  tons,  and  we  have  a  grand  total  of 
28,118  vessels  in  the  home  trade  with  an 
aggregate  measurement  of  4,818,309.50  tons. 

The  losses  of  screw-propellers  upon  the 
lakes  by  wreck  and  fire,  rose  from  $39,000 
in  1848  to  $1,169,967  in  1865,  and  have 
since  diminished  to  $91,830  last  year.  The 
number  of  vessels  lost  in  ten  years  was  402, 
and  the  value  $3,762,131.  The  number  of 
vessels  built  in  1858,  was  113  on  the  rivers, 
and  31  on  the  lakes. 

Broad  canals  and  nnmeroos  railroads  are 
always  busy  delivering  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  lakes  the  wealth  annually  created  by 
6,000,000  of  people,  and  valued  at  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  The  borders  of  those 
lakes  are  dotted  with  cities,  whose  marvel- 
ous growth  has  been  proportioned  to  the 
rapid  settlement  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Osweffo,  Buffiilo,  Cleveland,  Sandusky,  To- 
ledo, Monroe,  Detroit,  St.  Joseph,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  Racine,  and  many  smaller  ports, 
have,  like  nets,  so  to  speak,  accumulated  a 
portion  of  the  vast  wealth  that  has  rushed 
by  them  over  the  bosom  of  the  lakes.  Each 
of  these  cities  has  a  largo  tonnage  employed 
in  the  transportation  of  produce  and  mer- 
chandise ;  and  that  tonnage  has  in  the  last 
twenty  years  received  a  new  development  by 
the  introduction  of  the  screw-propeller.  The 
invention  of  Fulton  consisted  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  paddle-wheels  to  propel  vessels.   The 
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idea  of  propelling  by  a  screw  in  tbe  stem 
-was  qaite  as  old  as  that  of  the  paddle-wheels; 
it  was  nott  however,  successfully  constructed 
until,  in  1839,  after  many  fulures  by  others, 
Ericsson  succeeded.  A  small  iron  screw- 
steamer  was  built  and  navigated  to  this 
country,  in  1839,  by  Capt  Crane,  and  she 
became  a  tug  on  the  Raritan  canal.  From 
that  time,  screws  vindicated  their  value  for 
certain  purposes,  as  superior  to  paddles. 
They  have  lately  performed  so  well  as  to 
lead  to  the  conviction  that  they  will  supplant 
the  paddles  altogether.  This  is  very  certain 
to  be  the  case  with  inland  navigation.  The 
form  of  the  screw  has  undergone  continual 
changes,  to  obviate  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  presented  themselves.  The  model  until 
recently  in  use  upon  the  lakes,  is  the  Loper 
propeller,  invented  by  Capt  Loper,  of  Phil- 
adelphia. The  screw  was  cast  in  one  piece, 
and  of  a  form  that  combines  many  advant- 
ages, particularly  that  of  hoisting  out  of 
water  with  a  fair  wind.  Within  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  however,  a  Buffalo  in- 
vention has  been  introduced,  by  which  the 
engineer  may  regulate  the  '*  pitch,"  or  angle 
of  the  screw  blades,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances,' without  taking  up  the  screw.  These 
steam  propellers  are  obviously  of  a  nature 
to  monopolize  the  trade  of  the  lakes.  They 
.  make  their  trips  with  reguUrity  and  prompt- 
ness. There  are  now  600  on  the  lakes,  with 
a  tonnage  of  124,000 ;  and  24  paddle-wheels, 
tonnage  20,117.  The  great  progress  made 
in  the  last  twenty  years  in  railroads,  which 
have  come  ^o  rival  canals  and  rivers  through- 
out the  west  and  skirting  the  lakes,  has 
greatly  affected  the  trade  in  vessels,  as  well 
steam  as  sail.  The  introduction  of  steam 
lessened  the  amount  of  tonnage,  because 
steam  can  perform  more  voyages.  Railroads 
have  again  reduced  the  quantity  of  tonnage 
required,  because  they  run  all  winter,  and  at 
all  times  with  greater  speed.  While  this 
has  been  taking  place,  however,  greater  facil- 
ities for  getting  to  sea  have  made  ship-build- 
ing on  the  lakes  more  active.  Several  ves- 
sels have  been  built  at  the  lake  ports  for 
Liverpool,  going  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
some  schooners  have  recently  been  built  at 
Cleveland,  to  run  between  Boston  and  Alba- 
ny and  Chesapeake  bay.  Those  of  about 
200  tons  cost  $10,000.  The  advantage  of 
building  on  the  lakes  consists  in  the  fact  that 
ship  plank  is  much  cheaper,  say  $20  in 
Cleveland  to  $60  in  Boston,  spars  |40 
against  $100 ;  and  the  vessel  makes  a  hand- 


some   freight   in    lumber    on  the  voyage 
out. 

These  circumstanceB  of  the  increase  of  the 
western  and  lake  tonnage,  indicate  the  means 
by  which  freights  accumulated  at  the  sea- 
ports to  employ  the  ocean  or  registered 
tonnage,  had  increased  in  such  rapid  pro- 
portion&  in  the  last  nine  years.  The  in- 
crease  from  1850  to  1858  was,  it  appears, 
637,410  tons,  while  the  sail  coasting  tonnage 
actually  declined.  The  discovery  of  Califor- 
nia gold  led  to  the  employment  of  clipper 
ships  for  auick  passages  round  the  cape,  and 
these,  under  the  pressure  of  hiffh  freights, 
rapidly  multiplied.  In  1855,  the  number 
of  vessels  built  was  2,034,  having  a  tonnage 
of  583,450,  or  a  quantity  equal  to  the  whole 
coasting  tonnage  of  the  Union  in  1 830.  The 
tonnage  increased  too  fast,  and  reaction 
overtook  it.  '  The  quantity  built  in  1859 
was  only  870  vessels,  of  156,602  tons.  In 
ordinary  years,  cotton  b  the  chief  freight 
of  ships,  and  the  ordinary  proportion  of 
shipping  is  as  one  ton  to  a  bale  of  cotton 
produced.  The  process  of  the  registered 
tonnage  during  the  eight  years,  from  1851 
to  1858,  was  as  follows: — 

BBSUTIBID  TOmfASB. 


Lost 

Sou 

Boot 

at       CoodAoned.       to 

IDOIWM. 

•M. 

foraifMn. 

1851, 

166,850 

23,149 

3,801 

15,247 

123,647 

1862, 

193,021 

28,083 

2,060 

17,612 

146,265 

1853, 

209,898 

33.860 

6,400 

10,035 

159,613 

1854, 

320,012 

63,493 

7,448 

69,244 

199,826 

1856, 

336,098 

46,149 

6,696 

65,887 

218,366 

1866, 

260,676 

68,580 

6,992 

41,854 

163,243 

1857, 

196,962 

63,232 

9,371 

51,791 

71,667 

1858, 

96^459 

46,198 

13,699 

25,926 

10,636 

The  building  under  the  clipper  fever  more 
than  doubled  from  1861  to  1852.  The  sales 
to  foreigners  have  risen  to  a  large  item.  In 
the  five  years,  1854-58,  it  amounted  to  244, 
700  tons,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  quan* 
tity  built  This,  at  an  average  of  $100  per 
ton,  amounts  to  $24,470,000,  or  yearly  aver- 
age sales  of  $4,895,000,  forming  a  consider- 
able manu&cture.  The  cheapened  cost  of 
building  on  the  lakes  and  western  rivers  will 
transfer  to  that  region  much  of  that  trade. 
The  enrolled  tonnage  has  been  as  follows: — 


1851, 
1853, 
1866, 
1857, 
1858, 


Bnflt. 
132,363 
215,673 
247,351 
182,841 
146,827 


7,676 
11,819 
16,068 
19,257 
17,263 


CoodamMd 

2,047 
3,209 
2,138 

1,887      858 
2,337      378 


Bold.      InerotM. 


122,631 
200,646 
230,144 
160,843 
125,847 


The  amount  of  shipping  owned  in  the 
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TTnit^d  States,  and  engaged  in  either  foreign 
or  domestic  commerce,  reached  its  highest 
point  in  1856,  and  after  some  remarkable 
fluotaations,  had  attained  nearly  the  same 
point  in  1861 ;  but  the  presence  of  rebel 
privateers  in  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian 
oceans,  daring  the  war,  led  to  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  great  numbers  of  Tossels  to  a 
foreign  flag.  Since  the  close  of  the  war 
there  has  been  more  activity  in  the  bnildinff 
and  purchase  of  ships,  mid  a  few  years  wiH 
probably  restore  the  supremacy  of  American 
shipping.  The  following  table  shows  the 
changes  which  have  taken  pkce,  since  1850, 
in  the  amount  of  shipping  engaged  in  our 
commerco.  It  has  reference  to  the  port  of 
New  York  alone,  but  gives  the  proportions 
of  foreign  and  American  shipping  very  £Edrly. 


AlCSRXCAK. 

roBBiair 

Dite. 

No. 
Veaeli. 

TofiDtft. 

Na 
ycmb. 

Tonoifib 

1860, 

1,832 

807,581 

1,461 

446,756 

1851, 

2,353 

1,144,485 

1,490 

470.567 

1855, 

2,487 

1,340,257 

904 

220,000 

1856, 

2,763 

1,684,597 

1,098 

386.263 

1861, 

3,034 

1,618,258 

1,943 

866,447 

1862, 

2,693 

1,472,989 

2,713 

1,079,492 

1864, 

1,568 

845,172 

3,207 

1,416,734 

1865, 

1,430 

774,459 

3,210 

1,473,815 

1866, 

1,658 

972,664 

3,234 

1,480,372 

1867, 

1,084 

721,863 

3,692 

2,238,641 

1868, 

2,095 

1,064,263 

2,766 

1,800,989 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States,  both 
in  the  exportation  and  importation  of  goods 
and  products,  has  advanced  with  great 
rapidity.  The  following  table  shows  the 
extraordinary  rapidity  of  its  increase,  as 
compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  the  two  greatest  commercial  nations 
of  the  world :  -— 


Date. 

1800, 
1819, 
1829, 
1839, 
1849, 
1860, 
1863, 
1865, 
1866r 
1867, 
1868, 


NATIONAL  XXPOETS. 
United  States.    Gnat  Britain. 


$31,480,903 
64,974,382 
72,368,671 
121,028,416 
145,755,820 
400,122,296 
331,809,469 
336,697,123 
565,426,394 
462.069,814 
476,384)028 


$118,413,084 

116,057,005 

179,213^115 

266,167,900 

317,980,125 

664,782,635 

709,010,477 

1,054,157,880 

1,191,628,410 

1,129,012.645 

1,137,943,315 


Franoe. 
$53,750,816 

83,096,886 
121,663,780 
188,101,247 
207,281,108 
424,960,000 
420,506,250 
760,000,000 
817,400,000 
782,600,000 
696,746,930 


The  exports  from  the  United  States, 
in  1869,  probably  considerably  exceeded 
$500,000,000. 

The  exports  of  a  nation  it  should  be  re- 
membered, are  but  a  part  of  the  surplus 


remaining  after  the  wants  oi  the  people  are 
supplied  with  the  article  exported.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  all  agricultural 
products,  and  the  amount  of  these  exported 
bears  often  a  very  small  nroportion  to  the 
whole  crop.  Of  cotton,  about  one-third  the 
yield  is  consumed  at  home ;  while  of  bread- 
stufis,  the  export  in  1665  was  $53,502,51 1» 
and  tlie  total  yield  of  the  year,  in  twenty- 
one  states  and  one  small  territory  only,  was 
$360,000,000,  or  about  seven  times  the'whole 
export.  With  each  year,  too,  the  proportion 
of  manu&ctured  goods,  the  product  of  skill 
bestowed  upon  the  raw  materia],  is  increas- 
ing ;  though  as  yet  we  are  not  so  far  free  as 
we  should  be  from  the  use  of  foreign  manu- 
&ctured  products;  and  the  many  duties 
which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  impose 
upon  foreign  manufactures,  so  far  from 
diminishing  their  consumption,  have  seemed 
to  increase  it  The  importations  of  1866, 
at  a  goU  valuation,  were  $437,640,854, 
equal  to  over  $650,000,000  in  currency, 
lai^r  than  in  any  previous  year  of  our  his- 
tory, although  almost  every  article  imported 
pays  a  duty  of  from  thirty-three  to  fifty  per 
cent  on  its  prime  cost  The  imports  of  1867 
were  $412,233,322  in  gold  value,  equal  to 
$577,126,651  in  currency;  the  imports  of 

1868  were  $373,409,448,  equal  to  $522,- 
773,227  in  currency.    The  importations  of 

1869  and  1870  exceeded  400  miUions  in 
gold  value  for  each  year;  those  of  1870  be- 
ing over  440  millions,  but  the  exports  of 
that  year  were  correspondingly  laige,  while, 
the  price  of  gold  for  tnejgreater  part  of  the 
year  was  much  lower.  The  wealth  of  the 
country,  notwithstanding  the  war,  has  in- 
creased more  rapidly  tlum  at  any  previous 
period  of  our  history,  and  any  valuation 
which  approximates  to  the  truth,  in  1870> 
must  show  the  amount  of  real  and  personal 
estate  of  the  country  in  that  year  as  exceed- 
ing twenty-five  thousand  million  dollars, 
while,  from  causes  which  are  not  far  to  seek, 
ita  future  progress  must  be  still  more  rapid, 
and  its  accumulation  of  national  wealth  more 
gigantic  One  of  the  railroad  lines  to  the 
Pacific  has  been  in  operation  since  May, 
1869;  two  more  are  stretching  rapidly  to- 
wards the  ^shores  of  the  great  ocean ;  and 
swift  lines  of  steamships  already  connect  us 
with  China  and  Japan,  and  the  western  coast 
of  South  America,  and  other  lines  will,  with- 
in one  or  two  years,  bring  to  our  shores  the 
Australian  and  Malaysian  trade,  and  connect 
us  by  a  Pacific  cable  with  the  whole  Orient 
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THB  FOLLOWHrO  TABLB  CmrSB  THB  TOTAL  FOPUULTIOK  OF  THB  UlTITED  0TATB8  AOOORDTNe  TO  THE  CENSUS  Of 
1860,  DISTINOUISHIHO  FBEE  TBOK  SLAVE,  BHOWIVO  ALSO  THB  NUMBER  Of  STATES,  THE  RANK  OF  BACH 
STATE  ACOORDINa  TO  ITS  POPULATION  AND  THB  NUICBER  OF  BBPRESBNTATiyES  TO  WHICH  IT  IS  ENTITLED 
nr  CONGRESS,  THB  TAZABLB  YALUAnOV  AOCOBDING  TO  THB  LATEST  RETURNS,  AND  THB  NUMBER  OF 
MILITIA  IN  BACH  STATB. 


Total  ftee 

Slares. 

Sank 
US  per 

Yaluatlon. 

Btotai. 

tatlonlB 
Congress. 

MiUtla. 

Maine 

S15,5T7 
1.231,404 

m,m 

2,91l4,fiill 

754,291 
1.6^T,4i>4 
13"0.^* 

ir2,7&a 

14?l,&43 

SM^na 
i,o*:^i3 

73,098 
67S.M5 
80i,]S6 

8U8SS 

mim 

9^707 

BG&,52S 

ssi,n» 

4l5,t>t9 
28,898 
g2,0«0 
&IX0O0 

n,e24 

8(^888 
1,805 
495,896 
8^984 
898377 
407,185 

68,809 
485,478 
818,186 
479,607 
115,619 
986,968 
887,118 
109,065 
184,966 

•  • 

5 
8 
8 
10 

1 

4 

80 

5 

88 

19 

6 

18 

11 

6 

5 

1 

1 

8 

1 

6 

1 

11 

't 

4 
T 
1 
6 
4 
5 
9 
8 
8 
8 
4 

88 

87 
88 
7 
89 
84 
1 

80 

8 

8 

16 

4 

6 

15 

19 

80 

88 

86 

?? 

88 

5 

85 

13 

18 

11 

81 

18 

81 

14 

8 

9 

10 
85 
88 
88 
84 
87 
88 
40 

|ii;V2..i;-,S14 
]n:^ti4»4,il86 
sf,,77Vil8 
^9r,yri«l.i'95 
1U.IT.\]74 
t']],is:j«8 

lj(H,ln,i7,(i79 
Y>iLH:t;Vi49 

-'^-J'J,'^lU\l«l 

a]s,v!iu.vi64 

7-MOO 

67[i;J40 

inLHiMVZ69 

i.yH.101 

e.V\477,.'i88 

,  T;^iK^i:/*8 
■j<L?7],n0O 

S;^T.i'«l'',ai 
£01,1  Oil  J  00 

fj:-t>ii.:;i05 

'■    '64 
01 

■  •   84 

.'-s-/r',rK7ll 

iarJ^i-JB8 

78,568 
88,588 
88,915 
161,193 

IST^w  HftinpAhlro...« ••.••.•.•.......*. 

Vermont.!...............  ,..,,.'/.,,,.,..,.],,] 

MMMchnsettn ,  ...... 

Bbode  Island 

17  896 

ConneoUeat 

NewTork 

51.680 
418,846 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

81.984 
860,000 
879,809 

Mlohlffon 

1ADA70 

lUlnoia 

Indiftna.  .... ... 

'Wisconsin 

Iowa 

110,000 

MInnesoU 

94,090 

Kansas 

81,000 

CJallfornIa * 

807,780 

Oregon 

9,000 

Vft^lnnd 

46.864 

Delaware 

9,289 

Tirginia , .. 

148tl66 

District  of  ColumbU 

&801 

North  Carolina 

79,448 

South  Carolina 

86,078 

Georgia 

78.699 

Florida 

18,188 

Alabama 

76,668 

Louisiana 

91,884 

Mississippi 

86,084 

MU^n^.. , 

118,047 

Eentnckv 

88^979 

Tennessee 

71,858 

Arkansas 

47,460 

Texas    

19:766 

|7«»hp^1lkl| 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washineton 

DttkotaS 

Total 

87,678,971 

4,008.996 

884 

$9,818,404,850 

8.808.811 

It  win  be  observed  that  the  fisnies  for  the  total  popatation  do  not  quite  sgrse  with  those  on  pace  100,  for  the  vear  1860.    This  . 
arises  from  the  fact  that  after  that  table  was  printeii  a  revinioo  took  plaee  in  the  olfioial  tables.    The  colnmn  of'^Talustiom,  hers 
^ven,  is  that  of  the  several  Sutes,  each  for  iu  own  Uxstion  purposes,  and  each  on  iu  own  peculiar  basis.    The  fifures  do  not, 
therefore,  give  relative  values  between  the  SUtes,  and  are  Tory  far  below  the  actual  values,  while  hirge  amoonU  of  real  and  per* 
soma!  estates  are,  lor  one  cause  or  another,  exeoDplsd  from  fiation. 


PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OP  THB  UNITEID  STATES,  INCLUDINa  ONLY  THOSE  WITH  A  POPU- 

LATION  OP  OYEB  50,000  IN  1860. 


Name. 


1790. 


1800. 


1810. 


1880L 


1880. 


1840. 


1860. 


I860. 


New  York..., 
Brooklyn  . . . 
Williamsboii:, 

Boston 

Baltimore 

Philadelphia.. 
Cincinnati.... 

Chicago 

Lonisville.... 

Newark 

New  Orleans., 
St  LoniB  .... 

BoflUo 

WanhJBgton.. 


88^ 


18,068 
18,606 
18,680 


60,480 
8^ 

94^087 

86,614 

70,887 

760 


AUO 


96,873 

4,408 

osisso 

46,665 

96.664 
8,540 

l357 

1^348 

1,606 
6^ 


138,706 
7,176 

48^896 

69.788 

106,116 

9,644 

4^618 
6.607 

87,196 
4,898 
9,095 

18,947 


906,007 

18,049 

1,680 

61,879 

80,695 

167,188 
94,881 

10,868 
10,966 
46,810 
6^868 
8,668 
18,887 


818,710 
86.888 
^6S0 


102,818 
866,067 
46,888 
4.479 
81,810 
17,890 
109,198 
16,460 
18,918 
88^4 


61^547 
96.888) 
80.780  i 
186,881 
169,054 
408,768 
115,486 
89,968 
48.194 
88,884 
116,875 
n,860 
48,861 
41,000 


881,118 

878,885 

in,908 
818,418 
668,064 
168,851 
109,490 
70,886 
78,065 
170,766 
160,5n 
81,541 
61,409 
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CHAPTER  L 

BABLY  BOADS— POST  ROAm-UAOADAK— 
NATIONAL. 

Of  all  the  marvelB  that  have  marked  the 
present  century,  those  which  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  development  of  the  means  of 
locomotion  and  transportation  are  among 
the  most  wonderfol.  With  the  emancipation 
of  the  states  from  their  colonial  condition, 
and  the  formation  of  a  federal  government, 
a  most  extraordinary  activity  seems  to  have 
been  imparted  to  the  inventive  faculties 
of  the  American  people,  and  to  which  side 
soever  we  direct  onr  attention,  we  find 
ihttt  aH  the  great  and  nsefiil  creations  of 
genius  take  date  from  that  auspicious  event 
The  art  of  transportation  has,  as  it  were, 
been  created.  Not  that  our  fathers  were  not 
possessed  of  the  means  of  transportation  by 
land  or  water,  but  those  means  were  so  im- 
measurably below  those  now  in  use,  that  it  may 
be  fairly  claimed  that  a  new  art  has  been 
created.  When  our  Others  landed  on  these 
shores,  it  is  easily  understood  that  they 
found  no  roads,  or  carriages,  or  other  means 
of  moving  from  one  place  to  another.  In- 
deed, the  countries  they  had  left  were  at 
that  time  but  poorly  provided  with  such 
means,  as  compared  witn  what  they  have  at 
present 

The  first  attempts  to  exchange  the  prod- 
ucts of  labor,  which  mark  the  nascent  com- 
merce of  a  people  emeiging  from  barba- 
rism, are  developed  through  manual  labor, 
and  the  application  of  the  strength  of  ani- 
mals in  a  mdo  and  imperfect  way.  The 
peddler  with  his  pack,  and  progressively  his 
pack-horse,  are  the  instruments  of  intercourse 
m  an  infant  society.  From  village  to  vil- 
lage pathways  are  formed,  wheel -carriages 
are  invented  to  gather  the  fruits  of  harvests, 
and  they  wear  their  own  paths  upon  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  soil,  and  finallv  the  road  is  con- 
structed, more  or  less  perrect,  as  a  means  of 
transport  between  places  more  or  less  dis- 


tant .  In  such  a  state  of  afiain  the  roads 
are  very  imperfect,  and  the  carriages  of  the 
rudest  description.  It  is  conceivable  that 
the  first  step  frx>m  the  pack-horse  and  its 
pathway,  to  the  two-wheeled  cart  and  a  road 
was  a  very  great  advance — nearly  as  much 
as  frx)m  the  road  to  the  railway.  And  this 
improvement  has  by  no  means  been  of  so 
distant  a  date  as  at  first  we  might  imagine. 
Not  only  is  the  construction  of  ffood  roads 
of  very  recent  date,  but  up  to*  the  present 
moment  a  very  large  portion  of  the  world 
called  civilized  is  without  them.  Certain 
parts  of  Europe,  the  French  colony  of  Algiers, 
and  the  United  States  alone  possess  them. 
In  other  words,  but  little  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  tiie  inhabited  part  of  tiie  globe 
is  provided  with  roads.  In  China  a  large  part 
of' the  internal  land  transportation  is  upon 
human  backs.  With  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  important  communities,  the  extensive 
empire  of  Russia,  with  60,000,000  inhabi- 
tants, is  without  roads;  communication  is 
kept  up  only  in  the  winter,  when  the  ground  is 
frozen,  by  sledges.  Spain  is  little  letter  off 
than  Russia,  and  Italy  has  few  of  such  im- 
provements. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  this  country 
before  the  construction  of  roads  is  evident 
to  the  hardy  pioneers  of  the  western  fton- 
tier,  and  has  been  at  times  common  to  every 
part  of  the  country.  The  first  settlers  on 
arriving  here,  it  is  certain,  found  no  roads, 
and  were  not  skilled  in  following  an  Indian 
trail.  They  built  their  houses  upon  the 
sununits  of  hills,  as  well  to  avoid  the  mias- 
mata of  swamps  as  to  get  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  hostile  savages.  The  connection 
Detween  these  houses  was  by  foot-paths  that 
became  horse  tracks,  and  with  the  progress 
of  events  were  enliuged  into  wagon  roads. 
These,  ultimately  fenced  in,  became  the  high- 
ways, running  irregnlarly  over  the  face  of 
the  country,  as  they  were  prolonged  by  settle- 
ments. The  science  of  road  making  never 
guided  their  direction,  nor  would  fiumers 
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pennit  the  sqnareness  of  their  fields  to  give 
place  to  the  atraightness  of  roads.  These 
nighways  are  made  in  the  general  idea  of 
making  the  passage  of  a  vehicle  between 
any  two  given  points  possible,  and  various 
expedients  are  resorted  to,  to  overcome  ob- 
stacles at  the  smallest  expense.  The  plough 
turns  up  the  sides,  and  the  scraper  draws  l£e 
earth  to  the  summit,  which  is  levelled  off  to 
be  hardened  by  travel.  The  reduction  of 
hills  or  the  filling  in  of  swamps  is  not  resorted 
to  in  new  settkments,  but  the  latter  are 
mostly  made  passable  by  laying  down  logs 
across  the  track,  and  parallel  with  each 
other.  This  {corduroy)  road  is  better  than  a 
swamp,  but  offers  so  great  resistance  that  a 
fax  less  load  can  be  drawn  over  it  than  over 
a  smooth,  level  road.  The  roads  of  the 
whole  country,  encountering  these  natural 
difficulties,  took  their  character  from  their 
location,  and  transportation  in  each  district 
was  more  or  less  difficult,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  best  roads  of  the  day 
were  such  as  would  now  nowhere  be  tol- 
erated; as  a  general  thing,  the  water-courses, 
so  abundant  in  the  country,  were  the  main 
arteries,  and  most  roads  were  directed  toward 
these,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  large  city 
they  converged  upon  it  as  a  common  centre. 
The  number  of  even  these  roads  at  the 
date  of  the  formation  of  the  government 
was  not  la^e,  nor  was  their  quality  to  be 
admired.  The  streams  and  water-courses 
were  well  supplied  with  small  craft,  that 
delivered  goods  and  produce  between  distant 
points,  but  where  the  route  left  the  water,  the 
transportation  became  difficult  and  expen- 
sive. The  war  and  its  success  had  deeply 
stirred  the  public  mind,  and  imparted  iiili 
activity  to  the  independent  genius  and  en- 
terprise of  the  people.  Those  3,000,000 
of  souls  occupied,  as  it  were,  but  a  foothold 
on  this  immense  continent,  to  the  ultimate 
possession  of  the  whole  of  which  they  al- 
ready looked  forward.  The  means  of  trans- 
portation were  the  first  object  and  desire 
that  presented  themselves  to  thinking  men. 
Steam,  as  a  power  of  locomotion,  was  un- 
known, and  the  science  of  road  making 
little  developed.  Canals,  therefore,  pre- 
sented themselves  almost  simultaneously  to 
leading  men  in  various  sections.  General 
Washington  had,  before  he  attained  his 
tweQty-tirst  year,  crossed  the  mountains  and 
given  his  careful  attention  as  an  engineer  to 
the  subject  of  canals,  more  particmarly  the 
connection  of  the  Chesapeake  with  the  Ohio 
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river.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  Virginia  House  for  his 
report  on  the  results  of  his  examination  of 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  And  the  war  had  no 
sooner  closed  than  we  find  him,  in  1784,  pre- 
siding at  a  commission  sitting  at  Annapolis, 
on  behalf  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  to  con- 
sider the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Potomac,  which  improvement  ultimate- 
ly, in  afteryears,  became  a  canal  to  Pittsburg. 
General  Washington,  as  an  engineer,  always 
took  an  active  mterest  in  wo^  of  internal 
improvement.  When  the  Dismal  S^amp 
canal,  connecting  the  Chesapeake,  at  Nor- 
folk, Ya.,  with  Edenton,  Albemarle  Sound, 
North  Carolina,  a  distance  of  28  miles, 
through  the  vast  Dismal  Swamp,  wasproiect- 
ed  and  executed  at  the  expense  of  individuals 
with  some  government  aid,  he  took  some 
of  the  stock.  One  certificate  of  this  stock, 
originally  issued  to  him  for  £300,  or  $1,000, 
was  sold  in  1825,  at  auction,  in  Alexandria, 
for  $12,100,  to  Judge  Washington.  Penn- 
sylvania, nearly  at  the  same  time,  appointed 
commissioners  to  explore  routes  for  connect- 
ing the  Delaware  with  the  lakes.  They 
reported  in  favor  of  the  Juniata,  partly  by 
canal  and  partly  by  river.  The  result  was  a . 
charter  of  the  Scnuylkill  and  Susquehanna 
Company,  in  1789,  and  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill  in  the  following  year,  with  $400,- 
000  capital  In  New  York  the  active  mind 
of  Gouvemeur  Morris  had  already  projected 
the  Erie  canal  In  Massachusetts,  the  Mid- 
dlesex canal,  30  miles,  was  authorized  in 
1789,  and  navigated  in  1804.  In  South 
Carolina  the  Santee  canal  was  finished  in 
1802.  These,  with  many  other  events,  show 
the  activity  of  the  public  mind  at  the  date 
of  the  birth  of  the  Union,  in  relation  to 
means  of  transportation.  •  It  will  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  people  were 
then  few  in  number.  They  were  heavily  in 
debt  Their  productions  were  small  and 
trade  limited.  There  was  no  surplus  capital 
to  carry  out  those  magnificent  ideas,  which 
were  in  advance  of  the  times.  The  natural 
water-courses  of  the  country  ran  through 
the  finest  fisurms  and  delivered  most  of  the 
produce  upon  noble  bays,  which  were  well 
provided  with  ships  to  transport  it  abroad 
for  sale.  This  natural  traffic  absorbed  all 
the  commercial  capital  of  the  country,  but 
it  was  so  profitable  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  it  supplied  accumulations  for 
other  objects,  and  it  was  left  for  a  few  yean 
I  later  to  witness  the  prosecution  of  great  en- 
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terprises.  The  roads  of  the  country  were  in 
a  terrible  state,  however,  and  since  the  new 
constitution  had  empowered  Congress  to 
establish  post-offices  and  post-roads  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  mails,  it  became  its  datj 
to  look  to  the  roads,  and  this  was  the  first 
practical  bond  of  union  between  the  states. 


A  systematic  connection  of  every  town  in  the 
whole  thirteen  states,  by  state  routes  under 
one  organisation,  completed  the  means  of 
communication  and  esti^lished  passenger 
routes.  The  statistics  of  the  post-office 
afford  a  very  good  indication  of  the  progress 
of  that  kind  of  transportation : — 


MAIL  8BETI0B. 


'So,  of 

MIlM 

Bj  Bttgec  SulkiM  and  honet.  Bttun. 

Rail 

ADonaL 

pott  otBo08.  pMt  itMda. 

MilM.                    MflM. 

MUea. 

HllM. 

Mllas. 

1791.. 

...         89 

1,906 

89,660         756,818 

• . 

846^468 

1811.. 

...    2,403 

37,031 

2,534,102       3,068,960 

6,692,662 

1833.. 

...     8,450 

115,176 

17,693,839       8,631,909 

628,737 

26,854,486 

1859. . 

. . .  27,977 

260,062 

23,448,398     27,021,668 

4,669,962 

27,268,384 

86,308,402 

1868.. 

. . .  26^481 

216.928 

46,640,687 

3,797,660 

34,886,178 

84,224^326 

This  table  gives  the  transportation  of  the 
mail  in  the  first  year  of  its  operation ;  in 
1811,  when  steamboats  began  to  run;  in 
1833,  when  railroads  beffan  to  claim  a  share ; 
and  in  the  past  year,  when  all  these  means 
have  been  more  fully  developed  in  ail  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  There  are  thus  three 
distinct  periods  of  transportation :  1790  to 
1810  were  20  years  of  common  roads  and 
sail  vessels;  from  1810  to  1830  were  20 
years  of  canals  and  steamboat  progress ;  and 
since  1830  there  have  been  30  years  of  rail- 
road progress,  which  has  produced  immense 
resulte,  throwing  an  entire  net- work  over  the 
surface  of  the  country  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mississippi,  and  superseding  other 
means  of  transportation.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  first  year  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  post-office  department,  there 
were  but  1,906  miles  of  post-roads,  and 
that  on  these,  nine-tenths  of  the  service  was 
on  horseback  the  stase  service  being  very 
small ;  but  as  the  roads  were  improved  up 
to  1811,  the  stage  service  came  nearly  to 
equal  the  horse  service.  From  that  date 
steam  began  to  take  the  mails  that  ran  on  or 
near  watercourses,  and  subsequently  to 
1830  the  railroads  began  to  compete  with 
the  stages  on  land ;  since  that  time  the  stage 
service  has  increased  but  six  millions,  while 
in  the  previous  20  years  it  had  increased 
over  fifteen  millions  of  miles.  The  extension 
of  post  routes  has  been  in  70  years,  it 
appears,  over  268,000  miles  in  the  whole 
country,  and  the  federal  government  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  extension  of 
roads.  The  most  important  work  of  this 
kind  undertaken  was  the  Cumberland  or 
national  route  across  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois  to  St  Louis.  For  this  purpose, 
large  annual  appropriations  were  made  by 
Congress.  Other  roads  in  many  directions 
were  projected,  particularly  from  Washing- 


ton to  New  Orleans;  and  in  the  frontier 
states,  numerous  roads  were  constructed  by 
the  troops  under  the  direction  of  the  war 
department. 

It  was  thus  that  the  federal  government 
imitated  imperial  Rome,  which  in  the  days 
of  its  power  clearly  understood  that  that 
power  was  to  be  maintained  only  by  the  rap- 
id march  of  its  legions.  Ft'om  the  ''  eternal 
city,"  noble  causeways  ran  to  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  then  world.  These  were  mili- 
tary routes  simply,  and  intelligence  was  con- 
veyed upon  them  from  station  to  station  with 
great  rapidity.  On  the  fall  of  the  empire, 
those  noble  works,  instead  of  being  preserv- 
ed for  the  uses  of  commerce,  were  m  a  great 
measure  demolished  by  small  states,  as  a 
means  of  preventing  invasion.  Nevertheless, 
those  Roman  roads  remained  the  best  roads 
in  England  down  to  the  present  century. 
What  IS  called  Ermine  street  connected  Lon- 
don with  Carlisle,  in  Cumberland.  Another  is 
known  as  Watling  street  Apart  from 
those  old  works,  the  roads  of  England  were 
no  better  than  those  of  this  country  up  to 
the  present  century.  In  this  respect  there 
is  great  difference  between  the  works  of  the 
Romans  and  those  of  the  United  States. 
Those  old  Roman  roads  had  no  competitors. 
During  1,400  years  they  continued  the 
best  means  of  convevance.  The  United 
States  roads,  on  the  other  hand,  were  hardly 
done  before  the  inventive  spirit  of  the  age 
set  up  a  successful  rival  in  the  giant  railway, 
which  has  become  the  trunk  road.  The 
French  government,  under  the  empire,  saw 
the  necessity  of  roads,  and  began  a  system 
for  Europe.  The  noble  way  over  the  Sim- 
plon  was  the  first  of  these.  With  the^&ll 
of  the  empire  that  system  became  confined 
to  Ftance,  but  has  since  been  vigorously 
pushed—- $20,000,000  per  annum  was  ez' 
pended  for  many  years  m  their  construction. 
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There  were  in  18*15,  3,000  leagues  of  "roy- 
al" roads,  and  these  had  increased  to  10,000 
in  1850.  2,000  leagues  of  departmental,  or 
eonntj  roads  had,  in  the  same  time,  increas- 
ed to  12,100,  and  town  roads  were  extended 
by  16,000  leagues.  These  extended  means 
of  communication  have  imparted  to  French 
prosperity  much  of  its  strength. 

In  the  United  States  the  impulse  given  to 
road  building  by  the  federal  government  was 
taken  up  by  the  several  states,  if  not  direct- 
ly at  the  public  expense,  yet  by  laws  which 
compel  inhabitants  to  work  on  the  local 
roads.  These  regulations  are  different  in 
different  states.  The  essential  features  of  all 
the  laws  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  where  the  directing  power  is 
in  ''commissioners  of  highways,*'  who  are 
chosen  in  each  town.  Under  these  over- 
seers are  also  chosen.  The  commissioners 
direct  as  to  the  grade  of  the  road,  general 
shape,  drainage,  etc.  The  overseers  sum- 
mon the  persons  who  are  to  work,  see  that 
they  do  actually  work,  collect  fines  and  com- 
mutation money.  Every  person  owning  land, 
and  every  male  over  twenty-one  years,  is  as- 
sessed to  work.  The  whole  number  of  days' 
work  shall  be  at  least  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  each  town.  Under  this 
system  the  roads  are  never  very  good.  The 
commissioners  work  gratuitously,  and  skill, 
labor,  and  time  are  never  to  be  had  for  that 
price.  The  overseers,  being  changed  every 
year,  are  never  experienced  in  the  undertak- 
ing. The  men  they  summon  go  to  it  as  a  half 
holiday,  and  the  work  the  overseer  sets  them 
at  is  pretty  sure  to  be  that  which  most  bene- 
fits his  own  place.  The  money  subscribed  is 
not  expended  in  the  best  manner.  These 
are  all  circumstances  which  do  not  favor  the 
construction  of  such  roads  as  will  greatly 
reduce  the  cost  of  transportation.  In  the 
laying  out  of  the  road  in  this  way,  a  passa- 
ble track  is  the  most  aimed  at. 

To  admit  vehicles,  the  track  must  be 
cleared  of  wood  by  the  ax-men,  swamps  must 
be  overlaid  with  materials,  rivers  bridged, 
and  the  route  laid  around  hills  in  order 
to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  ascent.  These 
are  the  main  points  to  make  a  road  practica- 
ble. It  is  very  soon  discovered  that  trans- 
portation on  a  bad  road  i&  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  on  a  good,  and  efforts  are  ac- 
cordingly made  by  the  most  enterprising  to 
improve  the  bad  roads.  The  first  step  is  to 
mid^e  the  roads  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ac- 
commodate the  greatest  number  of  people, 


and  at  the  same  time  allow  the  largest  loads 
to  be  drawn  by  horses.  The  better  the  road 
the  larger  will  be  the  load  that  a  team,  or  two 
horses,  can  draw  at  a  given  speed,  and  of 
course,  the  cheaper  the  transportation.  It  is 
to  be  understood,  however,  that  the  road 
must  be  equally  good  for  the  whole  distance 
that  a  load  is  to  be  drawn,  since  if  there  is  a 
space  where  great  difficulties  are  to  be  en- 
countered, the  load  must  be  gauged  to  meet 
that  difficplty,  no  matter  how  good  may  be 
the  remainder  of  the  road,  n  a  highroad 
leading  through  one  township  is  not  kept  up, 
it  neutralizes  the  public  spirit  of  those  ad* 
joining;  hence  the  necessity  of  a  general 
system  to  insure  continuous  cheap  transpor- 
tation. To  effect  this,  science  has  devoted  its 
attention,  but  with  little  effect  in  the  man- 
ner that  country  roads  are  made  and  kept  in 
repair.  The  requisites  of  a  road  are:  1st, 
straightness,  because  straight  lines  are  the 
shortest;  2d,  it  should  be  as  level  as 
possible,  because  every  ascent  causes  a  loss' 
of  power.  Thus,  if  a  norse  draws  on  an  or- 
dinary level  road  two  tons,  and  comes  to  an 
ascent  of  one  foot  in  every  twenty,  he  can- 
not ascend,  because,  in  addition  to .  the 
draught,  he  must  lift  up  200  pounds,  or  one- 
twentieth  of  the  whole  weight  through  the 
whole  height  To  make  the  road  level,  and 
save  this  uibor  and  expense,  the  road  must 
wind  round  the  hill.  There  is  little  lost  by 
this,  because  generally  it  is  no  further  round 
than  over.  To  prove  this,  cut  an  egg  in  half 
longitudinally,  and  set  it  upon  the  table ;  the 
line  which  goes  round  the  base  is  the  same 
as  that  which  goes  over  the  top.  The  half 
of  an  apple  or  any  t»imilar  body  will  give  the 
same  result  Even  if  it  were  longer,  it  is 
better  to  go  round,  since  the  horse  can  do 
the  last  and  not  the  other.  The  road  should 
never  be  less  than  a  rod  wide,  to  allow  two 
vehicles  to  pass.  The  surface  of  the  road 
must  be  as  smooth  and  hard  as  possible,  in 
oMer  to  overcome  as  much  as  possible  the 
resistance  offered  by  sinking  in,  which  is 
veiT  serious,  because  the  depression  creates 
little  hills  before  the  wheels.  Thus,  if  a 
wheel  four  feet  in  diameter  sinks  in  one 
inch,  to  overcome  the  resistance  thus  offered 
one-seventh  of  the  load  would  require  to  be 
lifted  up  over  it.  The  harder  the  road,  the 
less  the  resistance  from  this  source.  The 
greater  the  number  of  stones,  hard  substan- 
ces, and  inequalities  there  are  to  be  encoun- 
tered, the  greater  the  resistance  from  collir 
sion.    The  resistance  oi  friction  is  propose 
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tional  to  the  roughness  of  the  road,  and  the 
extremes  of  this  may  be  illustrated  by  a  car- 
riage wheel  on  gravel  and  a  rail  wheel.  The 
loss  of  power  on  a  road,  or  in  other  words, 
the  cost  of  transportation,  is  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  these  resist- 
ances, and  inversely  as  they  are  diminished. 
To  overcome  them  many  improvements  have 
been  gradually  adopted,  such  as  earth,  gravel, 
brolken  stone,  stone  pavements,  wood,  and 
railroads. 

In  marshy  forests  charcoal  roads  are 
made.  Umber  from  6  to  18  inches  thick  is 
cut,  24  feet  long,  and  piled  up  lengthwise  in 
the  centre  of  the  road  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  pile  will  be  about  12  feet  high.  This  is  cov- 
ered with  earth,  taken  from  ditches  on  either 
side.  When  the  wood  is  charred,  the  coal 
is  raked  down  to  the  widthof  10  feet,  with  a 
depth  of  two  feet  in  the  centre  and  one  at  the 
aide.  Such  a  road  becomes  very  compact, 
and  free  from  dust  Such  a  one  in  Michigan 
cost  $660  per  mile. 

In  the  older  states  mostly  plank  roads 
were  at  one  time  &vorites,  and  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  were  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$1,250  per  mile.  This  plan  has  been  gen- 
erally abandoned.  The  roads  not  kept  up 
are  a  nuisance,  and  many  have  been  com- 
plained of,  and  removed  as  such. 

Gravel  roads  have  sometimes  been  made 
with  the  gravel  from  the  shores  of  rivers,  but 
the  resistance  offered  by  these  roads  is  con- 
aderable. 

The  modes  of  road  making  here  alluded 
to,  are  those  which  are  prevalent  mostly  in 
the  country  districts,  and  where  the  work  is 
performed  as  a  tax.  These  answer  for  cross 
roads;  but  the  great  thoroughfares  were 
taken  in  hand  either  by  the  state  or  by  au- 
thorized companies. 

Turnpike  companies  were  chartered  by 
most  of  the  states,  with  the  intention  that 
they  should  construct  roads  having  all  the 
requisites  of  the  best  routes,  and  they  were 
authorized  to  make  a  charge  to  those  who  use 
them.  These,  like  most  corporations,  were 
subject  to  abuse ;  and  the  people  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  tolls  when  they  had  gained  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  easier  transportation.  New 
England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
Htates,  authorized  a  number  of  companies 
which  answered  a  purpose  before  railroads. 
The  New  York  turnpike  laws  enact  that  ve- 
hicles having  tires  six  inches  wide  shall  pay 
half  tolls,  those  with  nine  inches,  one  quar- 
ter, and  tliose  12  inchesi  none  at  all    These 


enactments  were  designed  to  encourage  the 
use  of  broad  tires,  as  being  less  destructive 
to  roads,  but  where  the  road  is  well  made,  as 
on  the  Macadam  plan,  the  breadth  of  the 
tire  has  no  effect ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
horses'  feet  do  the  most  damage.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  a  set  of  tires  will,  in 
average  weather,  on  a  macadamized  road, 
run  2,700  miles,  but  that  a  set  of  shoiss  will 
bear  only  200  miles  travel. 

The  Macadam  road,  invented  by  a  Scotch 
gentleman  of  that  name,  was  introduced  in 
1820.  The  principle  is  simply  that  stonea 
broken  into  angular  fragments  not  over  a 
certain  size,  say  that  of  a  piffeon's  egg,  will, 
under  the  pressure  of  wheels,  combine  into 
a  compact  mass,  excluding  all  water,  and, 
therefore,  not  subject  to  the  action  of  frost, 
and  be  as  solid  as  the  original  stone.  These 
have  proved  to  be  the  best  roads,  an- 
swering most  of  the  conditions,  and,  there- 
fore, allowing  of  transportation  at  the  small- 
est cost,  ^od,  well-made  pavements,  as 
used  in  cities,  are  better,  since  they  give  lit- 
tle resbtance,  and  afford  a  foothold  to  the 
horses.  In  order  to  understand  the  differ- 
ence in  value  of  these  roads,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  a  machine  has  been  invented 
called  a  dynamometer.  It  resembles  a  spring 
balance ;  one  end  is  connected  with  the  car- 
riage, and  theother  with  the  horses,  and  the 
power  they  exert  is  shown  by  the  index. 
by  such  an  instrument  it  was  determined 
that,  on  a  gravel  and  earth  road,  the  resist- 
ance to  draught  of  one  ton  was  147  lbs. ;  on  a 
Macadam  road,  65  lbs.;  on  a  good  pave- 
ment, 33  lbs. ;  and  on  a  rail  track,  8  lbs. 
Whence  it  appears  that  a  horse  can  draw 
three  times  as  much  on  a  Macadam  road  as 
on  an  earth  road ;  on  a  pavement,  four  and  a 
half  times  as  much ;  on  a  railway,  eighteen 
times  as  much. 

These  figures  indicate  the  gradual  advance 
made  in  uie  power  of  transportation,  since 
the  roads,  under  the  action  of  the  state  and 
federal  government,  and  of  the  enterprising 
towns. and  cities,  gradually  improved  from 
mere  wagon  ways  to  well-constructed  roads 
in  those  sections  where  land  carriage  was 
most  used.  While  individuals,  companies,  and 
states  thus  contributed  to  the  improvement 
of  roads,  the  federal  government  entered 
the  field  with  greater  vigor. 

There  were  two  motives  for  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  and  internal  improvements  by 
the  federal  government  The  first  was  to 
facilitate  the  mails ;  and  the  second  was  to 
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facilitate  communication, 
that  the  new  and  infant 
means  to   expend  in  the 
roads  that  were  to  be  more 


It  was  obvious 

states  had  little 

construction  of 

or  less  for  the 


general  benefit  The  goyernment,  therefore, 
in  organizing  new  states  upon  the  national 
territory,  made  provision  for  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  sold  within  each  state.  The  gov- 
ernment everywhere  constructed  numerous 
roads,  and  after  the  war  of  1812,  when  its 
finances  began  to  be  easy,  it  employed  the 
French  General  Bernard  and  a  corps  of  en- 
gineers in  the  construction  of  fortifications 
and  roads.  Among  these  engineers  was  Capt. 
Poussin.  This  gentleman  went  back  to 
France,  carrying  with  him  the  republican 
ideas  here  collected.  He  there  propagated 
them  with  such  effect  that  he  was,  in  1848, 
when  the  Revolution  chased  the  last  Bourbon 
from  the  throne,  attached  to  the  Paris  Na- 
Uonal^  the  republican  newspaper,  and  be- 
came, in  consequence,  ambassador  of  the 
provisional  government  to  the  United  States 
m  1849.  Thus,  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  returning  to  tne  scene  of  his 
early  labors. 

When  the  state  of  Ohio  was  admitted  into 
ihe  XTnion,  there  were  very  few  roads  there, 
and  the  federal  government  was  the  chief  pro- 
prietor of  the  land.  It  was  agreed,  thereu>re, 
that  two  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  land 
sold  should  be  applied  to  the  making  of  a 
road  leading  to  the  state.  The  same  condi 
tion  was  made  when  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mis- 
fsouri,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama  were  ad- 
mitted, and  the  road  was  commenced.  A 
turnpike  road  from  Baltimore,  170  miles  to 
Wheeling,  w&  laid  ont,  and  a  similar  road 
from  Washington,  150  miles  to  Cumberland 
was  constructed.  From  that  point  the  Cum- 
berland road  runs  185  miles  to  the  east  bank 
of  the  Ohio ;  of  this  distance,  85  miles  are  in 
Pennsylvania,  85  in  Maryland,  and  16  in  Vir- 

g'nia.  This  was  extended  west  80  miles  to 
mesville,  and  so  through  the  states  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  to  St  Louis.  The 
road  has  cost  the  government  over  $8,500,- 
000.  Its  effect  upon  transportation  was 
very  great.  Before  its  construction  it  re- 
quired, to^o  from  Baltimore  to  Wheeling, 
8  days.  This  was  reduced  to  8  days.  The 
figures  were  the  same  for  the  length  of 
travel  from  Washington  to  Wheeling.  Its 
influence  upon  the  country  through  which  it 
ran  was  great.  Villages  multiplied  in  its 
neighborhood,  and  the  value   of  property 


was  much  enhanced.  The  city  of  Wheeling 
was  particularly  influenced  by  it  In  the  year 
1828  it  forwarded  to  Baltimore  over  that 
road  8,500,000  lbs.  or  1,750  tons  of  prod- 
uce, by  over  1,000  wagons.  Anticipations 
were  then  indulged  that  a  small  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  transport  would  bring  100,000 
tons  of  Ohio  produce  over  the  road  to  Bal- 
timore. They  did  not  then  foresee  that  the 
reduction  in  cost  would  be  brought  about 
only  by  rails  to  Baltimore. 

The  Cumberland  road  bv  no  means  monop- 
olized the  attention  of  (Jongress,  but  roads 
were  constructed  in  most  of  the  states  under 
the  war  department,  and  in  the  new  states 
the  army  was  employed  in  making  them. 
Some  800  miles  were  thus  made  in  Arkansas. 
We  may  allude  to  a  few  of  these  roads,  as 
that  to  Mars  Hill,  Maine ;  Detroit  to  Fort  Gra- 
tiot, Michigan  ;  do.  to  Saginaw  bay  ;  do.  to 
Chicago ;  Laplaisance  bay  to  the  Chicago 
road;  Fort  Howard  and  Fort  Crawford; 
road  to  Chattahoochee ;  canal  surveys  in 
Florida ;  road  to  Apalachicola;  Pcnsacola  bay 
to  Pittsburg,  Miss. ;  road  from  Jackson  to  Ful- 
ton, Mississippi;  Memphis  to  Little  Rock; 
Green  bay  to  Winnebago.  These  few  names 
of  roads  spreading  from  Maine  to  Arkan- 
sas and  Florida  will  give  an  idea  of  the  ex- 
tended works  of  the  government,  which  also 
Qmbraced  removing  obstructions  of  rivers 
and  improving  river  navigation.  A  grand 
system  of  internal  improvements  was  thus 
developed,  until  its  growing  magnitude  made 
it  a  political  issue,  and  the  whole  system 
came  to  an  end  under  the  Maysvilie  road 
veto  of  General  Jackson.  The  principle  was 
adopted  by  one  party,  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment had  no  power  to  construct  any  but 
strictly  national  works,  or  not  any  that  were 
entirely  within  a  single  state.  The  system 
thus  came  to  a  violent  end,  after  an  expendi- 
ture of  some  $80,000,000,  but  not  until  rail- 
roads had  begun  already  to  supersede  canals 
and  roads.  The  federal  government  had 
thus  lent  a  powerful  hand  to  the  extension 
of  highways.  The  great  thoroughfares  that  it 
had  laid  open  had  facilitated  migration  and 
settlement,  and  wherever  these  had  taken 
place,  local  roads  multiplied,  until  we  find 
that  in  the  present  year  there  are  260,052 
miles  of  post-road  in  the  Union. 

The  mails  of  the  government  were  given 
out  by  contract  to  the  highest  bidder  for 
four  years'  service.  The  whole  mail  service 
was  divided  into  sections,  north,  east,  west, 
and  south,  each  being  let  for  four  years,  but 
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every  year  one  of  those  fell  due.  The 
contracton  agreed  to  deliver  the  mails  on 
certain  routes  in  a  given  time,  for  a  certain 
amount  of  money.  The  mail  money  was 
generally  depended  upon  for  the  expenses  of 
mnninff  the  vehicles,  and  such  passengers  as 
could  DC  carried  by  the  same  conveyance 
afforded  a  profit  Thus  the  system  for  the 
circulation  of  letters  and  ncTrroapers  became 
the  machinery  for  the  circulation  of  the  peo- 
ple. These  accommodntions  were,  however, 
fiir  from  being  luxurious  at  a  distance  from 
the  great  cities.  In  these,  indeed,  the  staging 
was  conducted  in  a  style  approaching  the 
splendid.  The  eastern  stages  running  into 
Boston,  and  penetrating  into  every  part  of 
New  England,  were  celebrated  for  their 
quality  and  style,  as  were  those  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and 
most  other  large  cities  that  were  the  centres 
of  trafiSc,  as  well  as  post  service.  The  dif- 
ferent ^  lines"  ran  such  opposition,  as  re- 
duced the  fare  and  promoted  speed.  The 
dandy  *'  turn-out**  bemg  ready  at  the  hour, 
well  dressed,  polite,  smart  drivers  received 
the  '^ribbons"  with  gloved  hands,  and  the 
^'  team**  went  through  with  a  skill  that  could 
get  the  best  time  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
road.  As  the  traveller  receded  from  the  great 
centres,  he  found  the  ''teams**  worse,  and 
the  roads  to  match.  The  mails  ran  fewer 
times  in  the  week,  the  vehicle  dwindled  from 
the  easy  coach  to  the  covered  spring  wagon, 
to  the  open  wagon  without  springs,  ultimately 
to  the  horse,  and  finally  perhaps  to  a  man*8 
back,  and  the  travellers  acconomodation 
diminished  in  proportion. 


CHAPTEK  n. 

CX)ASTEBS— STEAMBOATS— CANALS. 

In  the  neighboriiood  of  the  water-courses 
the  traveller  was  better  accommodated  by 
the  coasting  vessels.  The  early  settlements 
of  the  country  had  been,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  upon  the  coast  and  on  the  numerous 
streams  with  which  the  country  is  supplied. 
The  roads  had  extended  back,  more  or  less, 
into  the  country  from  these  settlements, 
wh^re  the  freights  accumulated  at  the 
landings,  whence  they  were  carried  by  water 
for  interchange  with  other  towns,  or,  as  the 
country  grew,  to  be  exported  abroad.  The 
wagon  charge  for  freight  was  always  so  high 
as  to  absorb  the  value  of  the  produce  at 


moderate  distances,  and  travelling  was  most- 
ly upon  horses,  unless  water  conveyances 
could  be  availed  ot  This  was  the  common 
mode  for  long  journeys  on  all  the  rivers. 
The  following  advertisement,  from  a  New 
York  paper  early  in  the  present  century, 
gives  an  idea  of  the  style  of  travelling  in  the 
youth  of  men  now  not  old. 

''  Sloop  Expxrimxkt — ^for  pasbxvosbs 
ONLY. — ^Blias  Bunker  informs  his  friends  and 
the  public,  that  he  has  cpmmenced  running 
a  sloop  of  about  110  tons  burthen,  between 
the  cities  of  Hudson  and  New  York,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  pastenpers  only.  The 
owners  of  this  vessel,  being  desirous  to  ren- 
der the  passage  as  short,  convenient,  and 
agreeable  as  possible,  have  not  only  taken 
care  to  furnish  her  with  the  best  Beds,  Bed- 
ding, Liquors,  Provisions,  ^c,  but  they  have 
been  at  very  great  expense  and  trouble  in 
procuring  materials,  and  buildine  her  on  the 
best  construction  for  sailing,  and  for  the  ac^ 
commodation  of  ktdies  and  gentlemen  travel^ 
ling  en  bueinees  or  for  pleasure, 

**•  Merchants  and  others  residing  in  the 
northern,  eastern,  or  western  counties,  will 
find  a  great  convenience  in  being  able  to  cal- 
culate (at  home)  the  precise  time  they  can 
sail  from  Hudson  and  New  York,  vnthaut  be- 
ing under  the  necessity  of  taking  thtir  beds 
and  bedding,  and  those  in  New  York  may 
so  calculate  their  business  as  to  bo  certain 
of  comfortable  accommodations  up  the  riv- 
er.** 

This  was  evidently  no  common  luxury  that 
Capt.  Bunker  proffered  to  an  admiring  pub- 
lic. They  were  no  longer  required  to  "  take 
up  their  beds  and  walk."  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen travelling  for  pleasure,  could  now  be 
supplied  with  bedding,  as  well  as  other  lux- 
uries, on  board  a  hundred  ton  sloop,  and 
depend  upon  the  time  of  her  leaving.  The 
wary  Elias  did  not  commit  himself  to  the 
time  of  her  arrival,  however.  Long  experi- 
ence had  made  him  cautious  on  that  point 
However,  to  be  certain  of  leaving  was  some- ' 
thing,  since  the  taking  of  a  passage  had 
been  only  a  preliminary  step  to  a  voyage. 
The  completing  of  the  freight,  the  waiting 
for  a  wind,  and  the  notification  by  means  of 
a  black  man  to  be  on  board  at  an  appointed 
hour,  were  now  to  be  dispensed  witn.  This 
was  a  great  blessing,  a  good  way  in  advance 
of  the  navigation  150  years  previous,  when 
permission  was  granted  to  a  sloop  to^o  from 
New  Amsterdam  (New  York)  to  R)rt  Or- 
ange  (Albany),  provided  she  did  not  carry 
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more  than  biz  passengeiB.  This  was  the 
mode  of  reaching  most  of  the  knge  cities. 
From  any  point  of  the  eastern  coast  the  best 
mode  of  reaching  Boston  was  by  the  lumber 
or  oUier  coasters.  In  these  the  passengers, 
male  and  female,  were  stowed  away  in  a  few 
berths  in  the  cabin,  or  sprawled  aronnd  upon 
tiie  oncarpeted  floor.  Sometimes  these  ves- 
aels,  when  the  freight  earnings  were  eked  ont 
by  a  £ur  number  of  passengers,  as  from  Ban- 
gor, Portland,  or  other  cities,  were  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  ''packet,'^  when  a  few  ex- 
tra berths  were  decorated  with  a  red  bomba- 
aette  frill  of  rather  a  scanty  style.  In  the 
rainy  seasons,  spring  and  &11,  these  were  al- 
most the  only  modes  of  travelling.  It  may 
be  supposs^  that  passengers  were  not  very 
Abundant  The  vessels,  nowever,  improved 
in  size  and  accommodation,  and  the  number 
of  passengers  still,  even  in  these  railroad 
days,  conveyed  by  them  is,  perhaps,  as  large 
as  ever.  The  speed  of  these  vessels  was  not 
great,  and  the  uncertainty  of  arrival  such  as 
now  would  by  no  means  suit  ideas  of  busi- 
ness. In  those  seasons  of  the  year  when  the 
roads  were  generally  good,  the  stages  would 
make  four  miles  per  hour  and  arrive  in  fisdr 
time.  Such  arrangements  did  not  permit 
frequent  visits  for  the  purchase  of  goods, 
and  most  business  wy  done  fall  and  spring, 
when  the  goods  followed  the  water-courses 
as  £ar  as  possible,  and  then  paid  from  16  to 
SO  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  accordiuff  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  route.  Even  the  mail 
charge  was  from  6j-  to  25  cents  per  single  let- 
ter, or  a  letter  on  one  piece  of  paper,  being 
16|  cents  for  any  distance  between  160  and 
400  miles — envelopes,  of  course,  were  not 
nsed.  Those  charges  were  continued  down 
to  1846,  when  the  reduction  took  pliice. 

The  tonnage  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade  had  increased  from  68,607  in  1789,  to 
420,362  in  1812.  Inasmuch  as  but  little 
change  had  taken  pUce  in  the  speed  and 
build  of  the  vessels,  the  increase  indicates 
the  progress  of  business.  In  1807  the  en- 
tezprising  sloop  owners  who,  like  Captain 
Bunker,  nad  conceived  the  idea  of  furnish- 
ed berths  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pub- 
lic, were  struck  aghast  at  the  success  of  Ful- 
ton's **  Clermont" — named  after  the  country 
seat  of  Chancellor  Livingston — steaming  up 
the  river  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour  un- 
der all  circumstances.  The  conservative  inter- 
mits were  loud  in  demonstrating  the  utter  ruin 
that  was  to  overtake  river  cr^  the  occupa- 
tion of  boatmen,  and,  consequently,  the  na- 


vy, "the  countiy's  right  arm  of  defence," 
by  means  of  this  great  innovator.  Never- 
theless, the  spark  dl  genius  had  kindled  the 
flame  of  invention,  and  the  public  were  be- 
coming absorbed  in  it.  Each  new  steamer  ex- 
ceeded the  previous  ones  in  build  and  style, 
and  the  machinery  underwent  as  rapid  im- 
provement As  usual,  however,  the  public 
were  slow  to  be  convinced.  It  was  admit- 
ted, when  it  could  no  longer  be  denied,  that 
steam  would  answer  for  the  river,  but  it  was 
held  to  be  idle  to  attempt  the  Sound  naviga- 
tion in  those  new-fangled  concerns.  This 
problem  was  decided  in  the  Fulton  by  Capt. 
Bunker,  possibly  our  enterprising  friend  of 
the  sloop.  The  "Hell-gate''  passage  was, 
in  those  days,  an  object  of  terror.  An  Ene- 
liah  frigate  had  been  lost  there  in  the  old 
war,  and  there  were  not  a  few  who  still  held 
the  idea  that  "  the  devil  only  could  beat 
those  English  who  had  beat  the  Dutch." 
The  East  River  rushing  up  the  Sound  at  par- 
ticular times  of  tide  pours  a  tremendous  flood 
between  Ward's  and  Long  Islands.  The 
passage  narrows  to  a  few  yards,  and  the  tide 
rushes  past  the  "hof's  back"  and  the  "grid- 
iron," turns  at  right  angles,  and  forms  a 
foaming  whirlpool  around  the  "  pot-rock," 
which,  even  with  the  surface  of  the  water, 
is  fatal  to  any  vessel  that  touches  it. 
Through  that  *'gate  of  Hell"  the  steamer 
was  to  pass,  and  the  operation  was  described 
by  a  passenger  as  follows : — 

"  I  remember  the  long-agitated  question, 
whether  steamboats  could  be  made  capable 
of  sea  navigation,  or  so  constructed  as  to  trav- 
erse our  sounds,  bays,  and  coasts  in  safety. 
This  question  was  put  to  rest  by  the  enter- 
prise and  skill  of  Capt  Bunker.  In  the  Fulton, 
constructed,  I  am  told,  with  a  view  to  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  he  undertook  the  navigation  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  an  arm  of  the  sea  in 
whicn  the  most  severe  tempests  are  often 
encountered.  During  a  season  of  no  extra- 
ordinary moderation,  including  the  two  equi- 
noctial gales,  Capt.  B.  lost  but  a  single  trip. 
Another  doubt  remained  to  be  removed.  It 
was  supposed  impossible  to  pass  the  celebrat- 
ed passage  of  Hell-gate  against  the  tide,  at 
th^  strei^th  of  the  current  This  was  re- 
served for  Capt.  Bunker  to  remove,  and  I 
happened  to  be  on  board  at  the  time  of  the 
novel  and  interesting  experiment,  returning 
southward  from  New  Hampshire.  A  num- 
ber of  respectable  passengers  witnessed  the 
performance.  It  was  in  the  boat  Connecti- 
cut, built  with  all  the  strength  to  be  obtained 
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and  careful  workmanship.  The  machinist 
(McQueen)  was  accompanying  his  engine  to 
prove  its  powers,  with  careful  and  ingenious 
assistants,  and  some  of  the  owners  were  on 
board  also.  The  first  attempt  to  pass  the 
point  of  greatest  pressure  of  the  contracted 
stream  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  boat  was 
compelled  to  retreat  into  an  eddy  and  in- 
crease her  steam.  With  renovated  power 
the  effort  was  repeated,  every  man  fixed  im- 
movable at  his  post,  the  passengers  properly 
stationed  in  different  parts  of  the  boat,  the 
engineers  employing  their  utmost  diligence 
to  force  the  passage.  They  were  again  de- 
feated by  the  supposed  resistless  stream,  and 
again  retreated,  racked,  strained,  and  shiver- 
ing, from  the  contest.  After  a  short  pause 
and  fresh  preparation,  it  was  resolved  by  the 
parties  concerned  to  make  a  third  endeavor, 
and  test  the  strength  of  the  machinery  by 
the  greatest  trial  it  could  ever  be  expected 
to  bear.  After  a  severe  struggle,  in  which 
a  weaker  vessel  would  have  been  disjointed 
and  torn  to  pieces,  the  headstrong  current 
yielded  to  the  giant  power  of  steam,  and  the 
triumph  of  art  over  nature  was  effected.  A 
few  moments  of  greater  breathless  anxiety 
I  scarcely  ever  witnessed.  Mechanical  sci- 
ence achieved  a  victory  over  elementary 
force,  and  overcame  an  obstacle  heretofore 
deemed  in  this  manner  altogether  insur- 
mountable. The  courage  and  perseverance 
of  Capt.  B.  were  so  conspicuous  on  this 
occasion,  that  I  can  never  forget  the  impres- 
sion made  on  all  present.  We  have  since 
found  it  as  easy  to  travjerse  our  sea-board, 
navigate  the  Mississippi,  and  cross  the  At- 
lantic, as  it  was  to  find  America  after  Colum- 
bus had  broken  the  egg." 

To  those  who  now  so  frequently  make 
that  dire  passage  without  knowing  it,  this 
animated  description  must  afford  surprise  as 
well  as  amusement.  It  La  suggestive,  not  so 
much  of  the  temerity  of  the  *'  bold  naviga- 
tors'' of  that  day,  as  of  the  feeble  nature 
of  the  boats  then  built.  This  passage,  to  be 
sure,  has  now  been  deprived  of  some  of  its 
**  horrors"  by  the  removal  of  the  pot-rock, 
which  has  been  broken  by  gunpowder 
blasts  to  a  depth  which  leaves  it  no  longer 
dangerous.  The  noble  steamers  of  the  pres- 
ent day  pass  through  at  all  times  of  tide, 
without  apparently  feeling  the  current,  in- 
stead of  butting  at  it  three  times  '^strained 
and  shivering."  The  steamboat,  after  per- 
fonninor  this  feat,  passed  up  the  Connecticut 
nvcr  for  the  first  time  to  Middletown.     The 


North  River  boats  continued  to  improve, 
and  the  time  of  the  Clermont — 36  hours  ta 
Albany — was,  in  1820,  reduced  by  the  Par- 
agon to  20  hours.  In  1823,  however,  the 
time  from  New  York  to  Providence,  200 
miles,  was  20  hours,  and  the  stage  to  Boston 
completed  the  route,  40  miles,  in  6  hours 
more,  making  26  hours.  At  that  date  steam- 
ers were  multiplying  on  all  the  Atlantic  riven 
and  bays,  on  the  western  rivers  arid  the  lakes. 
In  1819  the  first  steamer  crossed  the  Atlantic 
from  Savannah,  Ga.,  to  England.  In  1825 
the  Chief  Justice  Marshall  reduced  the  time 
to  Albany  to  14  h.  30  m.  The  progress  in 
speed  may  be  seen  by  the  following  :  — 

1811,  Clermont's  time  to  Albany,  4  ms.  per  h.,  36  bsw 
1820,  Paragon,         "  "  20 

1825,  Chief  Justiee  Marshall,  "  1430 

1840,  Knickerbocker,  "  9.33 

1860,  average  time  18  miles  per  boar,  ,  8 

1870,        •*        "     21     "      "      "  7 

With  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal  in 
1825,  the  quantity  of  goods  going  and  com- 
ing much  increased  the  demand  for  trans- 
portation, and  baizes  in  tow  of  steamers  be- 
gan a  new  era  in  that  business.  That  goods 
could  be  carried  west  on  the  canal,  and  so 
by  continuous  water-courses  on  the  lakes 
and  their  afQuents,  induced  more  passengers 
by  the  same  route.  In  1841  the  improved 
method  of  propelling  by  screw  was  introdu- 
ced by  the  patent  of  Capt.  Ericsson.  The  iron 
screw  steamer  R  F.  Stockton,  of  72  tons, 
came  firom  Liverpool  under  the  command  of 
Capt  Crane,  and  became  a  tug  on  the  Rari- 
tan  canal.  Those  steamers  now  gradually 
gtuned  ground  in  public  favor.  The  speed 
was  long  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  paddle 
wheels.  This  has  been  gradually  overcome 
by  improved  models  and  forms  of  screw, 
until  in  the  month  of  October,  1860,  two 
propellers  of  100  feet  length  were  launched 
for  the  North  River  trade,  and  made  time 
18  miles  per  hour,  being  the  fastest  boats 
for  their  length  afloat  This  class  of  vessels 
may  ultimately  be  exclusively  used  in  the 
European  trade. 

The  settlers  who  had  crossed  the  moun- 
tains in  the  early  times  of  the  government 
had  located  mostly  on  the  great  streams, 
within  easy  reach  of  the  means  of  conveying 
the  surplus  to  points  of  sale.  They  were 
not  provided  with  vessels  of  a  very  expensive 
construction ;  and  flat  boats  were  the  chief 
means  of  descending  the  streams.  These 
Vessels,  designed  only  to  go  down  stream, 
were  composed  of  such  material  as,  after 
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having  served  the  purpose  of  transporting 
produce,  could  be  broken  up  at  the  place  of 
destination,  and  sold  as  lumber.  These 
were  improved  into  keel  boats,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascending  the  streams,  and  in  either 
case  were  propelled  by  long  poles  in  the 
hands  of  the  boatmen.  These,  standing  on 
the  gunwale  at  the  extreme  bow  of  the 
boat,  thrust  the  pole  into  the  mud,  and 
setting  the  shoulder  against  the  top,  push- 
ed the  boat  forward  with  the  feet  in 
walking  toward  the  stem,  which  reached,  they 
drew  up  the  pole,  walked  back,  and  repeated 
the  movement  In  this  laborious  mode  of 
travel,  all  the  merchandise  sent  from  the 
east,  via  New  Orleans,  reached  its  destina- 
tion. It  required  four  months  to  travel  thus 
from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis — ^a  distance  of 
1,500  miles,  and  the  cost  of  the  goods,  it  may 
wej^be  supposed,  was  enhanced  by  the  proc- 
ess ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  produce 
sent  down  realized  but  little.  Thus,  between 
the  cheapness  of  the  produce  and  the  dear- 
ness  of  merchandise  received  in  exchange, 
the  settler  realized  but  little  for  his  labor. 
It  is  eaey  to  conceive  how  great  a  blessing 
was  steam  on  those  waters,  to  enable  the 
weary  men  to  stem  the  ceaseless,  downward 
flow  of  the  mighty  currents.  In  1811  that 
blessing  made  its  appearance  at  Pittsburg  in 
the  shape  of  a  steamboat,  built  by  Fulton, 
and  which  had  a  considerable  success.  The 
general  progress  was,  however,  slow,  for  the 
reason,  among  others,  that,  as  in  all  such 
cases,  there  was  a  large  capital  invested  in 
river  craft,  which  would  depreciate  in  value 
in  face  of  the  new  power,  and  there  was  not 
much  capital  to  embark  all  at  once  in  steam. 
It  was  also  the  case  that  Chancellor  Livings 
Bton,  the  partner  of  Fulton,  claimed  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  lower  Mississippi  trade,  and 
put  a  restraint  for  some  years  upon  steam  in 
that  region.  So  great  a  power  could  not,  how- 
ever, but  force  its  way.  With  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Enterprise,  in  1815,  St  Louis  was 
reached  in  25  days  from  New  Orleans,  and 
public  enthusiasm  was  aroused.  There  were, 
however,  up  to  1817,  still  but  twelve  boats 
apon  the  western  waters,  of  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  2, 335  tons.  Th^  time  to  Pittsburg  was 
54  days,  of  which  36  days  was  running  time. 
These  passages  caused  much  excitement,  and 
a  bold  merchant  predicted  that  the  rate  of 
freight  between  New  Orleans  and  St  Louis 
would  fall  to  $3.60  per  100  lbs.,  but  he  was 
regarded  as  visionary,  or  what  they  would 
now  call  in  Wall-street  language  a  ^'  bear" 


in  freights.  His  sanguine  nature  would 
probably  have  been  surprised  could  the  veil 
of  time  have  been  so  lifted  as  to  permit  him 
to  see  35  years  ahead — ^the  boats  of  the  pres- 
ent day  making  money  at  40  cts.  per  100 
lbs.,  and  carrying  it  in  three  days,  instead 
of  25.  The  Monongahela  and  Ohio  Steam- 
boat Company  claimed  patronage  because 
their  new  crack  boats  could  go  nine  miles 
an  hour!  But  they  were  in  advance  of 
the  times;  that  speed  was  thought  to  be 
dangerous,  even  if  possible.  Those  people 
are  now,  however,  not  quite  satisfied  unless 
the  speed  is  equal  to  25  miles  in  still  water. 
The  war  had  given  a  new  impulse  to  settle- 
ments west ;  the  more  so  that  steam  now 
so  much  facilitated  travel,  and  freights  multi- 
plied in  proportion.  Thus  reciprocally  the 
improved  means  of  travel  induced  more  lo- 
comotion, and  increased  traffic  more  de- 
mand for  vessels.  The  multiplying  boats 
and  more  rapid  passages  still  found  a  suffi- 
ciency of  business,  and  even  the  old  river 
craft  were  kept  in  requisition  for  tow  boats. 
Cincinnati  began  to  build  barges  of  100  tons 
to  go  to  New  Orleans,  in  tow  of  steamers ; 
and  the  Etna  made  the  passage  down  in 
fifteen  days,  reflecting  great  glory  on  the  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  that  city,  and  its  citizens 
became  elated.  A  Cincinnati  writer  of  1 817 
estimates  the  territory  drained  commercially 
by  that  city  at  10,000  square  miles,  and  re- 
marks :^  "  Supposing  this  settled  by  40,000 
families,  and  that  each  farm  would  give  two 
tons  annual  surplus  for  exportation,  there 
would  be  80,000  tons  to  send  to  New  Orleans, 
or  freight  for  800  boats  of  100  tons  each." 
The  writer  apologizes  for  the  extravagance  of 
this  estimate.  Commercial  enterprise  began 
to  seek  new  routes.  In  1823  three  keel  boats 
in  tow  passed  450  miles  up  the  Wabash 
river,  u  was  not  until  1826  that  the  first 
steamer  ran  up  the  Alleghany  river.  In  the 
same  year  the  ship  Illinois  reached  St 
Louis  from  New  York,  via  New  Orleans, 
3,000  miles,  in  twenty -nine  days  and  a  half^ 
and  the  first  steamer  ran  up  the  Susquehanna 
to  Tioga.  The  opening  of  the  Erie  canal,  in 
1825,  caused  a  great  change  in  travel  Thus 
the  journey  from  New  York  to  Pittsburg  waa 
accomplished  by  canal,  with  only  eight  days 
staging,  and  thence  down  the  river  to  New 
Orleans.  In  1824  the  passage  up  from  New 
Orleans  to  New  York,  via  Pittsburg,  was 
made  in  24  days,  at  an  expense  of  $90. 
The  passage  from  Natchez  to  Philadelphia, 
2,000  mues,  was  equal  to   17   days.      In 
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the  same  year  a  remarkable  voyage  was  pro- 
jected from  Charleston  to  Green  Bay.  It 
was  a  sloop  of  six  tons,  with  six  passen^rs, 
and  it  reached  Rochester  in  15  days  from 
Charleston.  The  passage  of  a  gentleman 
from  Detroit  to  Washington  and  back  in  16 
days  was  regarded  as  a  miracle. 

The  remarkable  progress  of  steam  npon 
the  Mississippi  may  be  estimated  most 
readily  by  a  table  of  the  passages  at  different 
periods,  as  follows : — 

KBW    ORLXAXS    TO    IT.    LOUU— 1,800    MILM. 

Prior  to  steam 120  days. 

1816,  Steamer  Enterprise 25    ** 

1823,      "         ayerage  passages..  12    ^ 
1826,      '*         General  Brown...     9    "  32  boors. 
1828,       "                    **            ...     9     "     4      " 
1860,      "         running  time. 3    " 

The  time  between  New  Orleans  and  St 
Lonis  was  thus  diminished  under  the  various 
improvements  suggested  by  experience  in 
the  form  and  mode  of  running  steamers.  A 
boat  of  350  tons  when  fitted  out  will 
now  cost  some  $50,000,  and  will  carry  500 
tons  down  stream,  or  1,500  bales  of  cotton 
on  deck.  Twenty  vears  ago  the  freight  of 
cotton  down  from  Memphis  was  $2  per  bale, 
and  below  Natchez  $1  per  bale.  The  charge 
for  freight  up  from  New  Orleans  to  Natchez 
was  75  cts.  per  100  lbs.  As  the  business 
increased,  larger  boats  were  built.  Of  these 
the  Eclipse  was  the  type.  She  car- 
ried 1,200  tons,  but  was  too  lan^e  to  pay ; 
and  boats  ars  now  constructed  of  a  less 
dimension.  The  Mississippi  boats  are  large 
flat-bottomed  boats,  drawing  from  15  to  50 
inches  of  water.  The  speed  depends  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  channel  That  €^ 
the  Memphis,  recently  built  for  the  St. 
Louis  and  Memphis  trade,  is  18  miles  in 
still  water  per  hour.  With  li^ht  draught  and 
great  pressure,  a  speed  equal  to  24  miles  in 
still  water  has  been  attained.  The  Al- 
toona  ran  between  Alton  and  St  Louis,  25 
miles,  in  one  hour  and  forty-five  minutes, 
and  in  one  hour  down;  average  down  and 
up,  one  hour  and  twenty-five  minutes. 
Eighteen  miles  is  said  to  be  the  time  of  the 
western  boats.  Those  rivers  flow  with  gen- 
tle currents  in  mostly  shallow  water;  and 
there  have  been  various  changes  in  the 
fashion  of  the  boats.  The  stem-wheel  boat, 
we  believe,  is  peculiar  to  those  rivers.  Instead 
of  having  two  wheels  paddling,  one  on  each 
dde,  one  wheel,  20  feet  in  diameter,  is  placed 
directly  at  the  stem,  athwart  ships,  and  by 
its  revolutions  pushes  the  boat  ahead.  These 
boats  are  not  remarkable  for  their  speed,  but 


answer  in  narrow  and  shallow  streams.  The 
regular  steamers  have  their  main  decks 
within  four  or  five  feet  of  the  water,  and  the 
guards  overhanging  the  bow  give  them  the 
appearance  of  a  New  York  ferry-boat  The 
paddle  wheels  are  generally  much  further  aft 
than  in  the  eastem  steamers.  The  after 
part  of  the  main  deck  is  devoted  to  freight 
Above  the  main  deck  from  10  to  18  feet  is 
the  saloon  deck,  which  extends  nearly  over 
the  whole  of  the  main  deck.  The  saloon  is 
surrounded  with  state-rooms,  which  open 
into  it,  as  well  as  on  to  a  promenade  which 
goes  entirely  round  the  outside  of  the  boat 
The  saloon  is  from  150  to  250  feet  long. 
Above  this  deck  is  a  promenade  deck,  upon 
which  is  a  long  tier  of  state-rooms,  and  tnis, 
in  its  tum,  is  surmounted  by  another  prome- 
nade deck,  which  has  the  pilot-house  at  its 
front,  and  which  is  usually  50  feet  from  the 
water.  But  formerly,  when  there  was  no 
restraint  upon  reckless  steam  pressure,  or 
the  explosive  qualities  of  the  boiler,  its 
heigkty  as  well  as  that  of  the  decks,  was 
very  uncertain.  The  *' crack  boats"  are 
now  built  from  300  to  400  feet,  with  36  to 
40  feet  beam,  eight  feet  hold,  and  draught  of 
water,  light  two  feet,  and  loaded  four  feet 
These  steamers  are  now  free  from  those 
reckless  races  which  formerly  so  endangered 
life,  when  the  safety-valve  was  fastened 
down,  the  furnace  stuffed  with  tar  and  pitch, 
and  the  captain,  rifle  in  hand,  ready  to 
shoot  down  the  pilot  of  the  opposing  boat 
at  the  critical  moment  when  the  least  devia- 
tion in  steering  would  lose  him  the  race. 
Those  barbarous  times  have  passed  with  the 
frontier  manners  of  the  passengers.  Their 
sporting,  drinking,  gambling,  fighting,  have 
given  place  to  business,  temperance,  pra« 
dence,  and  refinement,  while  wealth  rolls  up 
in  the  cities  as  a  result  of  the  speedy  and 
cheapened  transportation  which  tne  steam- 
ers have  eflected. 

The  increase  of  steam  tonnage  on  those 
waters,  has  been  as  follows : — 

1SI3  1851          1800          188B 

New  Orleans 28,153  34,736  70,072  52,02S 

St.  Louia 14,725  31,834  55,515  86,135 

GiDcinnati 12,025  24,709  23,136  69,311 

Pittsburg 10,107  16,943  42,474  53,762 

LouisyiUe 4,618  15,181  29,037  28,106 

NashyUle 3,810  3,578      5,268 

Wheeling 2,595  7,191  11,545  20,717 

Yicksburg 938                     2,396 

Memphis 450      6,143  13.413 

Qalena  and  above 5,849  25,798 

Total  tons.. 76,033  135,560  249,039  351,671 
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It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  when  the 
speed  of  these  vessels  has  increased  in  the 
manner  indicated,  their  efficiency  for  traffic 
has  progressed  in  tho  same  ratio.  In  the 
25  days  that  were  formerly  required  to  go 
from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  a  steamer 
of  the  present  day  will  make  eight  passages, 
and  will  carry  more  freight  Hence,  the 
number  of  tons  does  not  indicate  the  growth 
of  the  trade.  If  the  number  of  tons  is  three 
times  greater,  the  business  is  30  times 
larger.  The  effect  of  the  ^at  reduction  in 
the  freight  on  goods  may  oe  illustrated  by 
a  single  example.  Thus,  in  1815  cotton 
cloth  was  30  cts.  per  yard,  and  100  yards 
weijjrhed  25  lbs.,  wlii.-h  woald  consequently 
be  worth  $30.  The  transportation  of  this 
at  that  time  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis 
would  cost  $5,  or  1 7  per  cent  of  the  cost  The 
same  quantity  of  cloth  is  now  worth  $9.00, 
and  the  transportation  from  New  Orleans  to 
St  Louis  40  cts.,  or  4J  per  cent  of  the 
cost  These  figures  speak  of  the  greater 
money  value  realized  for  products,  and  the 
increased  quantities  of  merchandise  pro- 
cured for  that  money  value. 

The  war  of  1812,  by  interrupting  trade  on 
the  Atlantic,  had  induced  a  large  migration 
to  the  west,  when  steam  was  opportunely 
developed  to  facilitate  trade  and  traffic  at 
the  same  time.  The  return  of  peace  found 
a  lai^e  population  west  of  the  mountains  in 
the  mil  tide  of  prosperity,  and  in  the  Atlan- 
tic states  great  excitement  in  regard  to 
steam,  with  multiplying  manufactures,  which 
sought  a  market  in  tho  growing  west  Under 
such  circumstances  the  old  canal  projects  for 
opening  up  the  communication  were  revived 
in  full  force,  the  more  so  that  the  war  had 
nearly  destroyed  the  usual  water  communica- 
tion. 

Instead  of  transporting  merchandise  in 
sloops  and  schooners  along  the  coast,  now 
no  longer  safe  from  the  enemy,  recourse  was 
had  to  wagons  over  roads  not  the  best  in 
the  world.  This  was  necessarily  very  slow 
and  costly.  The  traffic  between  New  YoA 
and  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  was  carried 
on  in  a  Conestoga  wagon,  drawn  by  four 
horses,  and  that  which  covered  the  distance 
of  90  miles  in  three  days  was  known  as 
"the  flying  machiiie,"  and  the  value  of 
goods  at  either  end  of  the  round  showed 
great  fluctuations,  enhanced  by  the  expense. 
This  extra  expense  for  the  whole  coast  alone, 
it  was  asserted,  would  have  paid  the  whole 
eost  of  a  system  of  internal  navigation  from 


Maine  to  Geor^a.  It  was  then  that  the 
enterprises  to  which  the  great  minds  of  the 
Revolution  had  given  birtn  at  the  peace  of 
1 783  began  to  be  realized,  and  two  objects 
were  sought,  viz. :  a  safe  inland  watef  com- 
munication along  the  whole  Atlantic  border, 
to  operate  in  case  of  war,  and  another 
was  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  west  with 
the  east,  and  the  public  began  to  regard 
with  more  favor  the  project  of  uniting  the 
lakes  to  the  Hudson  nver.  Mr.  Morris,  who 
had  suggested  it  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, wrote  an  able  report  in  its  favor  in 
1812,  when  the  war  gave  new  interest  to  it 
The  undertaking  was  formidable,  and  New 
York  applied  to  the  federal  government 
and  other  states  for  aid,  but  her  application 
was  met  with  jeers  and  ridicule.  The  result 
was  the  determination  of  the  state  to  under- 
take it  alone,  when  the  return  of  peace 
allowed  of  more  facility  for  its  execution ; 
accordingly,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1817,  the 
Erie  canal  was  commenced  with  great  cere- 
mony, Grovemor  De  Witt  Clinton  turning 
the  first  earth,  and  it  was  completed  Octo- 
ber, 1825.  The  event  was  celebrated  with 
the  greatest  pomp  along  the  whole  line,  and 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  canal  is  363 
miles  long,  40  feet  wide  at  top,  4  feet  deep, 
and  the  capacity  of  boats,  80  tons.  The 
construction  cost  $7,143,789,  or  $19,679 
per  mile.  This  immense  work  gave  the  long- 
wished-for  communication  between  the  great 
lakes  and  the  tide  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  In 
the  same  year,  viz.,  October,  1817,  a  canal 
connecting  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain 
with  the  Erie  canal  some  miles  from  Albany 
was  commenced.  This  Erie  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain  or  Northern  canal  is  63  miles  long,  and 
was  completed  at  the  close  of  1823,  at  a  cost 
of  $1,257,604,  or  $19,962  per  mile.  The  Erie 
canal  proved  to  be  the  most  successful  work 
of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  within  10 
years  discharged  in  full  the  debt  created  for 
its  construction.  The  great  success  of  the 
work  not  only  gave  an  impulse  to  canal 
building  in  other  states,  but  induced  the 
state  of  New  York  to  embark  in  new  under- 
takings of  the  same  nature,  which  have  not 
proved  so  successful.  These  were  what  are 
called  the  lateral  canals,  draining  the  coun- 
try on  either  side,  into  the  grand  canal. 
The  Oswego  canal  runs  38  miles  from  Lake 
Ontario  to  the  Erie  canal,  at  Syracuse.  It 
cost  $55,437,  and  was  finished  in  1838. 
The  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lake  runs  23  miles 
from  those  lakes  to  the  Erie  canal  at  Mon- 
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tezama,  and  was  finished  in  1829,  at  a  cost 
of  (237,000.  The  Chemung  canal,  connect- 
ing the  Chemung  river  with  Seneca  lake, 
39  miles,  was  finished  in  1838,  at  a  cost  of 
$316,000.  The  Crooked  Lake  canal,  8  miles, 
was  finished  in  1836,  for  $120,000.  The 
Chenango  connects  the  Susquehanna  at 
Binghamton  with  the  Erie  canal  at  Utica, 
96  miles,  and  was  finished  in  1837,  at  a 
cost  of  $2,417,000.  These  canals  never 
paid  their  expenses,  and  became  a  burden 
upon  the  revenues  of  the  Erie.  There  are 
also  in  New  York,  the  Genesee  Valley  canal, 
108  miles ;  Black  River  and  feeder,  87  miles ; 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  83  miles;  and 
the  Oneida,  8  miles. 

The  great  success  of  the  Erie,  as  we  have 
said,  roused  the  emulation  of  other  states, 
and  during  the  five  years  succeeding  the 
opening  of  the  Erie  the  air  was  filled  with 
canal  projects,  only  to  name  which  would 
occupy  much  space.  We  may  mention  some 
of  the  most  extraordinary,  however :  a  canal 
from  Boston  to  Narragansett  bay;  Long 
Island  to  Canada,  via  the  Connecticut  river ; 
Boston  to  the  Connecticut  river;  a  canal 
over  Cape  Cod  ;  Providence  to  Worcester ; 
a  ship  canal  across  Central  America.  These 
projects  only  indicate  the  extraordinary  ac- 
tivity that  the  Erie  success  had  imparted  to 
the  public  mind.  Those  which  were  evidently 
the  most  needed  for  presept  and  future  com- 
merce, were  immediately  undertaken.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  to  connect  the  waters 
that  the  name  designates;  the  Ohio  canal,  to 
connect  Lake  Erie  with  Uie  Ohio  river ;  the 
Farmington  canal,  in  Connecticut,  afterward 
used  for  a  railroad  site ;  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware,  to  connect  those  waters,  were  all 
ready,  and  broke  ground  July  4,  1825, 
three  months  before  the  Erie  was  finally 
completed.  These  works,  with  many  others, 
which  we  shall  take  up  in  their  order,  were 
pushed  to  completion,  under  various  diffi- 
culties, inasmuch  as  that  they  required  a 
large  amount  of  money,  but  they  had  an 
immense  influence  upon  traffic,  and  called 
into  requisition  an  amount  of  engineering  skill 
which  had  never  before  been  demanded  in 
the  country,  and  various  suc^oss  has  attend- 
ed the  construction.  The  object  of  a  canal 
is,  of  course,  to  float  boats  that  contain 
merchandise,  between  two  points,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  expense  of  the  transportation. 
The  canal  is  therefore  constructed  with  some 
regard  to  the  amount  of  business  that  will 
be  required  of  it    The  channel  must  be 


excavated  on  the  level  soil,  carried  over  gaps 
and  rivers  by  embankments  that  will  hold 
the  water,  and  it  must  be  fed  by  abundant 
streams. 

The  channel  is  excavated  with  the  two  sides 
sloping  at  the  same  angle,  which  varies  with 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  base  of  the 
slope  is  commonly  to  the  height  as  5  to  4. 
The  bottom  of  the  canal  is  generally  the 
breadth  of  two  boats  upon  the  deck,  in 
order  that  they  may  pass.  The  depth  of 
water  in  the  canal  should  be  at  least  one  foot 
more  than  the  draught  of  the  boats.  The  tow- 
path  is  about  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  and  about  ten  feet  wide.  When  the 
canal  runs  through  a  sandy  soil,  or  one  that 
does  not  easily  retain  water,  the  bottom  i» 
*' puddled.''  This  process  is  to  mix  clay 
well  with  gravel  and  put  it  on  in  successive 
layers  of  two  or  three  inches  thick.  When 
a  new  layer  is  put  on,  the  old  one  is  roughed 
up  to  make  both  adhere  well.  When  re- 
pairs are  needed,  they  are  generally  done  at 
the  time  the  water  is  let  out  for  the  winter. 
The  bed  of  the  canal  is  so  laid  as  to  giye  a 
gentle  current  to  the  water.  The  levels  are 
tiie  distances  between  the  locks,  and  each 
level,  proceeding  downward,  has  a  less 
elevation  than  the  preceding  one.  In  a 
hilly  country  these  locks  are  frequent,  and  in 
some  cases  are  continued  for  a  distance,  like 
steps  up  and  down  a  declivity.  Thus  the 
Erie  canal,  on  leaving  Lake  Erie  at  Lock- 

?ort,  descends  60  feet  to  the  Genesee  river, 
'o  perform  this,  ten  double  locks  built  in 
masonry  are  required,  but  the  canal  has 
also  one  level  of  63  miles  without  a  lock. 
The  lock  is  a  chamber  built  of  timber  or 
masonry,  as  lai^e  as  possible  for  the  size  of 
the  canal.  The  boats  must  not  exceed 
what  can  be  admitted  to  the  locks.  The 
top  of  the  lock  is  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  its  bottom  is  level  with  that  of 
the  next  lower  level.  Each  end  of  the 
chamber  is  closed  by  heavy  swinging  doors, 
which  open  in  the  middle  against  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current.  The  doors  being  a  little 
broader  than  the  lock,  they  meet  in  the  mid- 
dle at  an  angle,  and  the  weight  of  the  water 
presses  them  together.  When  a  boat  going 
up  the  canal  comes  to  a  lock,  it  passes  be- 
tween the  open  gates,  which  close  behind 
it.  The  water  is  then  let  in  from  the  upper 
gates,  until  the  lock  being  full,  the  boat 
floats  to  the  upper  level,  generally  about  10 
feet  rise,  but  sometimes  1 8  feet  It  passes 
out,  and  another  boat  being  ready  to  go 
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down  takes  its  place,  when,  the  upper 
gates  being  closed,  the  water  is  let  oflf  below 
and  the  boat  lowers  with  it  to  the  lower 
level.  A  lock  full  of  water  is  thus  dis- 
charged. It  follows  that  a  large  supply  of 
Water  must  be  had  to  replace  what  thus 
passes  off,  in  addition  to  leakage  and  evap- 
oration. The  engineer  of  the  Erie  canal 
calculated  the  loss  by  leakage  was  100 
cubic  feet  per  minute.  For  supply,  reser- 
voirs are  often  constructed.  Canal  branches, 
called  feeders,  are  made  to  bring  water  from 
distant  sources.  Steam  power  is  also  used 
to  raise  water  to  the  required  level  This  is 
the  case  with  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal;  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  bemg 
pumped  up  to  the  summit  level.  In  some 
cases  inchned  planes  are  substituted  for 
locks.  In  these  cases  the  boats  run  upon 
trucks,  which  are  then,  by  the  power  of 
steam,  dragged  up  the  plane  to  the  higher 
level.  In  the  Morris  canal,  of  New  Jersey, 
these  have  a  slope  of  one  in  21.  These  are 
the  general  features  of  all  the  canals,  but  the 
influence  they  have  upon  transportation  de- 
pends, of  course,  in  some  degree,  upon  the 
localities  and  the  capacities  of  the  work. 
Boats  are  commonly  towed  upon  a  canal  by 
horses.  A  single  horse  can  draw  upon  a 
good  road  a  ton  at  a  speed  of  2i  or  3 
miles  per  hour,  and  can  draw  as  easily  70 
tons  upon  a  canal  at  the  same  speed.  The 
diflference  in  cost  is  immense.  Instead  of 
24  cents  a  ton  for  one  mile  land  carriage, 
the  Erie  canal  charges  6  mills  per  ton  per 
mile,  or  one-fortieth  part  of  the  expense. 
The  freights  charged  are  distinct  from  the 
state  tolls.  It  is  obvious  that  where  the 
boats  are  of  greater  capacity,  allowing  of  a 
larger  quantity  to  be  passed  down  at  the 
same  passage,  the  cost  of  transportation 
is  much  diminished.  Thus  the  I)elaware 
and  Hudson  canal  had  a  capacity  for  50 
ton  boats,  and  coal  was  carried  108  miles 
for  $1.  The  enlargement  of  the  canal  so 
as  to  admit  boats  of  100  tons  reduced  the 
cost  66  cents,  but  some  of  the  boats  carry 
148  tons  at  proportionate  rates.  When  the 
routes  of  the  canals  of  other  states  threat- 
ened to  affect  the  business  of  the  New  York 
canal,  the  reduction  of  the  cost  by  means 
of  enlargeme)nt  was  the  means  resorted  to 
to  retain  the  trade,  and  the  enlargelnent  has 
been  prosecuted  at  great  expense.  The 
principle  of  the  enlargement  was  based  upon 
the  &ct  that  as  the  canal  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  water,  the  only  limit  to  its 


capacity  would  be  the  time  required  to  pass 
boats  at  the  locks.  It  was  calculated  that 
26,000  boats  can  be  locked  each  way  in  a 
season.  The  old  canal  boats  were  about 
70  tons,  hence  the  utmost  capacity  of  the 
canal  would  be  3,640,000  tons;  but  by  the 
enlargement  the  boats  were  to  be  of  224 
tons  Durden,  hence  the  tonnage  would  be 
11,648,000  tons,  if  the  quantity  moving 
each  way  was  the  same,  but  the  down 
freight  is  as  four  to  one  of  the  up,  which 
reduces  the  capacity  to  7,230,000  tons. 
Before  the  canal  was  built,  the  expense  of 
transportation  from  Buffalo  to  New  York 
was  $100  per  ton  !  and  the  time  20  days. 
A  ton  of  wheat  in  New  York  was  then  worth 
about  $33,  hence  the  transportation  was  three 
times  the  value  of  the  wheat,  six  times  the 
value  of  com,  and  twelve  times  the  value 
of  oats.  As  a  consequence,  the  wheat  of 
western  New  York  at  that  time  went  down 
the  Susquehanna  to  Baltimore  as  the  cheap- 
est and  best  market,  as  the  lumber  of  the 
head  waters  of  that  river  now  goes.  When 
the  canal  was  opened,  the  freight  down  was 
about  $14  per  ton,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  freight.  This  has 
gradually  been  reduced,  and  m  1850,  when 
the  railroads  for  the  first  time  were  allowed 
to  carry  freight,  it  was  $3  to  $7  from  Buffalo 
to  New  York.  By  the  enlargemfnt  the 
rates  have  been  reduced  to  $1.75  per  ton 
between   Albany  and   Buffalo.     Since   the 

Permission  of  railroads  to  carry  freight, 
owever,  the  business  of  canals  is  more  con- 
fined to  those  heavy  freights  furnished  by 
the  raw  produce  of  the  country,  lumber  par- 
ticularly. Those  coarse,  and  bulky  articles 
that  are  of  low  money  value  as  compared 
with  their  weight  will  continue  to  move  up- 
on canals,  but  the  lighter  and  more  costly, 
as  well  as  those  pressed  for  time,  will  be 
carried  exclusively  by  rails.  These  latter 
have  some  disadvantages,  however,  as  in  the 
case  of  flour,  the  motion  of  the  railroad 
causing  it  to  waste,  an  objection  not  urged 
against  canal  travel. 

The  total  length  of  the  five  great  lakes  is 
1,555  miles,  and  the  area  90,000  square 
miles,  and  they  are  estimated  to  drain  an  area 
of  335,515  square  fniles.  That  vast  tract  of 
waters  was  a  waste  as  far  as  transportation 
went  until  the  year  1797,  when  the  first 
American  schooner  was  launched.  The 
craft  Increased  to  some  extent  for  the  small 
commerce  that  engaged  the  settlers  when 
there  was  no  outlet  either  to  the  Atlantio 
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or  to  the  soath.  In  1816,  howerer,  a 
€(teamer  was  built  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  in 
1819  the  Walk-in-the- Water,  340  tons,  was 
iaanched  at  Buffalo.  The  most  of  the  trade, 
however,  consisted  in  the  operations  of  the 
Indian  traders,  carrying  westward  supplies 
and  trinkets  for  the  trade,  and  returning 
with  furs  and  peltries.  On  the  opening  of  the 
Erie  canal,  in  1826,  a  new  state  of  things 
presented  itself.  Western  New  York  threw 
off  its  frontier  aspect,  and  put  on  an  air  of 
civilization,  since  it  became  a  receiver  of 
western  produce  and  exporter  of  goods.  The 
steam  tonnage  multiphed  to  transport  the 
growing  produce  of  the  west  In  1822  the 
Superior  was  launched,  another  steanaer  in 
1 824,  two  in  1825,  and  three  in  1 826.  One 
of  these  made  the  first  voyage  upon  Lake 
Michigan,  in  1826,  on  a  pleasure  excursion. 
It  was  not  until  1832  that  business  called 
them  thither,  and  then  one  reached  Chicago, 
in  the  employ  of  the  government,  to  carry 
supplies  for  the  Black  .Hawk  war.  From 
that  time,  tonnage  has  increased  as  follows : — 


in  1840,  3,800,000  bushels;  and  in  186;. 
12,193,202  bushels,  which  paid  $500,00Ci 
freight  and  charges.  The  railroads  have 
since  interfered  to  some  extent,  but  the 
wheat  received  across  the  lakes  was,  in  1860, 
as  follows : — 

From  Ohio 2,856,216  bushels. 

•'     Indiana 3,219,226         " 

"     Michigan 2,117,970        " 

"     Illinois 12,195,196        " 

"     Wisoonsin. 6,447,766        « 

"     NewYork 130,667        " 


1841 
Buflalo  Creek....  6,773 

Presqaelsle 2,813 

Cuyahoga 1,856 

Sandusky 

Miami 887 

Detroit 2,063 

Mackinaw 

Chicago 

Milwaukee 


1850 

26,990 

5,691 

6,418 

1,745 

16,469 

1,746 

662 


1880 
42,640 

1,471 

22,679 

360 

30,381 

617 

8,151 

2,026 


1868 
66,273 
432 

(  16,100 

I  46,264 

10,849 
10,939 


14,381     68,711  108,243     140,861 

The  11  boats  running  in  1833,  carried  to 
and  from  Buffalo  61,485  passengers,  and 
the  fares  with  the  freight  amounted  to  $229,- 
212.  Those  were  the  years  of  the  great 
land  speculations,  and  crowds  of  passengers 
went  west  on  that  errand.  Three  trips  were 
made  a  year  to  the  upper  lakes.  The 
trips  to  Chicago  from  Buffalo  occupied  25 
days  to  go  and  return.  In  1841  the  time 
required  for  a  first-class  steamer  was  10 
days  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit  and  back. 
This  was  reduced  in  1851  to  3  days, 
and  5  for  propellers.  In  1834  th^  lake 
commerce  was  controlled  by  an  association, 
owning  18  boats.  This  association  was  kept 
up  to  1841,  when  the  number  of  boats  had 
increased  to  48.  The  opening  of  the  Ohio 
canals  had  poured  upon  the  lakes  a  large 
amount  of  produce.  The  500  miles  of  canal 
then  completed,  opened  up  the  grain  coun- 
try to  the  lakes.  In  1835,  Ohio  exported 
by  the   lakes  543,815   bushels  of  wheat; 


Total 25,967,039        « 

The  successive  opening  of  the  Ohio  canals 
in  1833,  the  Illinois  canal  in  1848,  and  the 
Indiana  canal  in  1851,  all  added  constantly 
to  the  amount  of  produce  to  be  transported^ 
and  since  the  last-mentioned  date  the  rail 
roads  have  opened  new  regions  of  country, 
and  increased  the  lake  trade.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  size  of  the  vessels,  their 
great  speed  when  under  way,  and  the  great* 
er  dispatch  in  loading  and  unloading  by 
steam,  not  only  for  motion,  but  for  labor  al 
the  dock,  enable  the  same  quantity  of  ton- 
nage to  do  ten  times  the  business  that  it 
formerly  could  do.  In  the  lake  trade  the 
sailing  vessels  and  the  large  canal  boats  still 
largely  exceed  in  tonnage  the  steamers, 
there  being  560,000  tons  of  the  former  to 
141,000  of  the  latter.  The  side  or  paddle 
wheel  steamers  have,  since  1855,  been  giving 
place  to  the  propellers,  and  the  latter  are 
now  generally  preferred.  In  1843  the  first 
lake  propeller,  the  Hercules,  was  launched 
at  Cleveland,  275  tons,  the  screw  of  Erics- 
son's patent.  In  1851  the  propellers  had 
increased  to  52,  with  a  tonnage  amounting 
to  15,729.  In  1860  there  were  118,  tonnage 
55,657.  These  boats  had,  at  first,  far  less 
speed  than  the  paddles,  but  they  have  gained 
in  public  opinion,  not  only  upon  the  lakes, 
but  in  the  Atlantic  bays  and  rivers,  until  re- 
cent improvements  have  made  them  equal  to 
the  paddle-wheels  in  speed.  These  vessels 
have  already  monopolized  the  European,  as 
well  as  the  internal  trade. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal, 
in  1825,  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  was  nec- 
essarily local,  since  there  were  no  markets 
east  or  west  The  produce  raised  in  the  coun- 
try bordering  the  lakes  descended  the  streams 
that  ran  into  them,  and  found  interchange 
with  other  lake  ports.  The  opening  of  the 
canal  immediately  gave  an  eastern  current  to 
produce  of  all  descriptions,  and  much  had  ao- 
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cumulated  in  anticipation  of  the  event,  and 
goods  returned  in  great  quantities.  In  the 
month  of  May,  1825,  837  boats,  carrying 
4, 1 22  tons  of  goods,  left  Albany  for  Buffalo, 
paying  $22,000  tolls. 

The  himber  from  western  New  York  and 
the  lake  borders  being  now  marketable 
where  before  it  was  valueless,  a  motive  for 
clearing  land  was  imparted,  and  the  new  canal 
received  on  its  bosom  from  all  sections  of  the 
lake  shore  the  lumber  brought  by  multiply- 
ing vessels.  The  lumber  that  found  tide 
water  before  had  been  that  which  in  south- 
ern New  York  and  in  Pennsylvania  skirted 
the  natural  water-courses,  and  being  cut  and 
hauled,  was  rafted  down  to  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore.  The  New  England  streams  de- 
livered the  lumber  in  the  same  manner. 
The  opening  of  the  canal  brought  into  com- 
petition the  vast  and  hitherto  untouched 
resources  of  the  west,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  all  farm  produce.  The  farmers 
of  New  England  were  undersold  at  their  own 
doors,  by  produce  from  western  New  York. 
The  potatoes  that  had  been  quick  of  sale  at 
75  cents,  were  supplanted  by  the  best  "che- 
nangos*'at  37i  cents,  and  the  competition 
was  felt  in  com,  flour,  and  most  articles. 
The  effect  of  this  was  to  turn  the  attention 
of  that  hard-working  and  thrifty  race  of 
meuy  the  farmers  of  New  England,  to  the 
western  country,  where  the  soil  was  so  much 
more  profitable.  At  that  date  commenced 
the  interchange  of  inhabitants,  which  has 
drawn  off  so  many  New  England  farmers, 
replacing  them  with  manuuctnrers  from 
abroad.  In  order  to  show  the  extent  of  this 
operation,  we  take  from  the  census  of  1860 
the  figures  showing  the  nativities  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States.  Thus 
there  were  in  the  whole  Union  10,205,902 
persons  who  were  bom  in  the  New  Eng- 
land and  middle  states.  Of  these,  7,731,- 
630  lived  in  the  states  where  they  were 
bom.  The  remainder,  2,474,272,  were  liv- 
ing mostly  west,  but  in  their  place  there 
were  living  in  the  New  England  and  middle 
states  2,030,438  persons  who  were  bom  in 
foreign  countries.  These  latter  worked  in 
the  mills  and  manu&ctories,  while  as  many 
northem  persons  who  had  migrated  west 
were  agriculturists  attracted  thither  by  the 
fisrtile  lands  made  available  by  the  means  of 
transportation.  The  lakes  were  now  con- 
nected with  tide  water,  but  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  western  rivers  with  a  southern  course 
)utd  no  northem  connection.     The  state  of 


Ohio  determined  to  make  the  connection, 
by  means  of  a  canal  from  Portsmouth,  on 
the  Ohio,  to  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie.  On 
the   4th  July,    1825,   the  first  spade    was 

Eut  into  the  ground,  and  in  1833  the  first 
oat  passed  through  from  lake  to  river,  307 
miles.  The  whole  interior  of  Ohio  was  thus 
opened  to  either  the  northem  or  the  south- 
em  market ;  and  the  state  authorized  turn- 
pikes and  other  roads  to  feed  the  canal,  on 
the  borders  of  which  trade  grew  rapidly. 
There  are  several  branches  of  the  Ohio  canal ; 
one,  the  Hocking,  goes  to  Athens,  and  an- 
other to  Columbus.  The  highest  level  of 
the  Ohio  canal  is  305  feet  above  the  lake, 
and  499  feet  above  the  Ohio  river.  Another 
canal,  the  Miami,  was  also  commenced  in 
1825  to  connect  Cincinnati  with  Lake  Erie. 
In  1829  it  had  been  opened  to  Dayton,  85 
miles,  but  it  was  not  completed  until  1843, 
when  it  connected,  130  miles,  with  the 
Wabash  canal,  which  Joins  Lake  Erie  at 
Toledo,  making  215  miles  from  Cincinnati 
to  Lake  Erie.  All  the  Ohio  canals  are  as 
follows : — 

Ohiocanal 340  $4,695,202  69 

Miami 85  1,020,000  00 

"      extension 130  3,667,440  82 

Muskingum 92  1,628,028  29 

Hocking 56  975,481  01 

Wabash  and  Erie 91  3,009,923  29 

Walhonding 25  607,268  99 

Total 819      $15,603,345  09 

Subsequent  additions  and  slackwater  im- 
provements have  made  the  whole  number  of 
miles  of  canal  996,  and  the  cost  over  20  mill- 
ion dollars.  By  these  canals  and  others  in  In- 
diana, Illinois,  and  Kentucky,  the  states  east 
of  the  Mississippi  river  have  water  communi- 
cation with  New  York  city.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  these  canals  to  adniit  steamers  of 
600  tons  will  greatly  facilitate  commerce. 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania  next  under- 
took the  great  work  of  forming  a  connec- 
tion between  the  Delaware  and  the  Ohio. 
The  project  which  had  been  formed  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  was  now  resumed ; 
and  in  1826  a  law  was  passed  to  construct 
the  work  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and, 
July  4th,  1826,  the  first  earth  was  turned  at 
Harrisburg,  and  in  1834  it  was  opened  for 
use.  The  line  consisted  of  a  railroad,  82 
miles,  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia,  cost 
$3,330,127  ;  a  canal  from  Columbia,  172 
miles,  to  HoUidaysburg,  cost  $4,594,146; 
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a  portage  railroad  across  the  mountain, 
from  Hollidaysbarg  to  Johnstown,  36  miles, 
cost  $1,634,357;  and  a  canal  from  Johns- 
town to  Pittsburg,  105  miles,  cost  $2,823,- 
192 — ^making  395  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $12,- 
381,822.  Thus  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburg  was  now 
connected  with  Philadelphia,  by  a  route  much 
less  than  from  Buffalo  to  New  York.  There 
were  seven  branch  canals  made  to  feed  this. 
The  aggregate  length  was  314  miles,  and 
the  cost  $6,471,994.  Every  part  of  the 
state  was  now  more  or  less  in  communica- 
tion with  the  great  outlets  east  and  west. 
There  were,  besides,  three  private  canals, 
viz. :  the  Schuylkill,  108  miles;  the  Lehigh, 
85  miles ;  and  the  Union,  82  miles,  which 
connected  the  great  coal  fields  with  tide 
water. 

We  have  shown  that  Washington  pre- 
sided, at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  at  a 
meeting  for  the  improvement  of  the  Poto- 
mac. The  ideas  then  suggested  ripened 
into  a  project  for  a  canal.  Ine  cession  of  a 
portion  of  Marvland  and  of  Vii^inia  to  fofm 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  seat  of  gov- 
ernment led  to  the  National  desire  to  connect 
it  with  the  west.  This  was  done,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  National  or  Cumberland 
road  to  Wheeling.  But  in  1 820  the  canal 
from  Georgetown  to  Pittsburg  was  projected. 
Congress  voting  $1,000,000.  Washington 
City  issued  bonds  for  a  like  sum.  George- 
town and  Alexandria  each  subscribed 
$250,000,  Maryland  $500,000,  and  Yiiginia 
$250,000,  and  6,084  shares  of  $100  each 
were  taken  by  individuals,  making  altogether 
$3,854,400.  As  the  work  was  to  run  through 
four  territories,  it  required  a  charter  from  Con- 
gress, Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  July  4th  (Fourth  of  July  is  a  great 
day  for  canals),  1828,  John  Q.  Adams  and 
Charles  Carroll  turned  the  first  earth. 
In  1834,  104  miles  had  been  completed. 
The  work  was  finally  carried  191  miles 
to  Cumberland  in  1840,  at  an  expense  of 
some  $16,000,000.  It  will  not  probably  be 
carried  further,  never  having  answered  ex- 
pectations, although  of  late  it  has  had  busi- 
ness from  the  Cumberland  coal  regions. 

Thus  of  the  three  great  projects  for  con- 
necting the  eastern  and  western  waters,  only 
two  were  carried  out.  But,  following  the 
example  of  Ohio,  both  Indiana  and  Illinois 
determined  to  make  a  connection  across 
their  respective  states,  between  the  rivers  on 
the  south  and  the  lakes  on  the  north.  But 
they  were  some  years  later  than  Ohio,  since 

12 


they  were  younger  and  weaker  states.  In 
1836,  under  the  spur  of  the  speculative 
fever,  Indiana  enacted  a  bill  authorizing 
a  system  of  internal  improvements.  This 
embraced  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  to  run 
from  Evansville  on  the  Ohio  to  the  Ohio 
state  line,  where  it  was  to  follow  down  the 
valley  of  the  Maumee,  taking  up  the  Miami 
canal  in  its  course,  and  entering  the  Erie 
Lake  at  Toledo.  Second,  the  White  Water 
canal,  to  connect  the  National  or  Cumberland 
road  at  Cambridge,  with  Lawrenceburg  on 
the  Ohio,  76  miles.  Third,  the  White 
River  canal,  to  connect  Indianapolis  with 
Evansville  on  the  Ohio,  190  miles,  and  to 
prolong  it  from  Indianapolis  to  Peru  on  the 
Wabash  canal  There  were  also  to  be  some 
Macadam  roads  and  turnpikes.  These  works 
were  to  cost  $10,000,000.  The  Wabash  canal 
was  begun  in  1835,  and  in  1840,  90  miles 
were  finished.  The  great  revulsion  then 
brought  all  to  a  stand,  and  some  ten  years 
elapsed  before  the  work  was  completed 
through  the  aid  of  a  loan  obtained  on  pledge 
of  lands  granted  by  Congress  in  aid  of  this 
work. 

The  state  of  Illinois  undertook  a  far  more 
extensive  system  of  public  improvements. 
As  early  as  1810  a  project  was  put  forward, 
under  the  excitement  of  Fulton  s  great  suc- 
cess, to  connect  New  Orleans  with  Buffalo 
in  32  days  by  steam,  by  way  of  Chicago. 
The  waters  of  the  Illinois  and  the  lakes 
were  in  high  floods  nearly  blended.  In  1823 
a  board  of  conmiissioners  was  appointedfto 
report  on  the  route  and  the  cost.  A  grant 
of  land  was  obtained  from  Congress  in  1 829 
in  aid.  This  was  every  alternate  section  of 
land,  10  miles  on  each  side  of  the  canal,  in 
its  whole  length.  Not  until  1835  was  an 
act  passed  to  authorize  the  canal,  in  common 
with  many  other  works,  railroads  or  others, 
in  a  general  system  of  internal  improvements, 
whi^  were  to  cost  $12,000,000,  and  there 
had  been  sold  of  the  lands  granted  by  Con- 
gress $1,395,911. 

The  canal  was  to  connect  Chicago,  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  Michigan,  with  the  Illinois  river, 
102  miles.  It  was  prosecuted  with  more  or 
less  vigor  until  the  finances  and  credit  of  the 
state  were  ruined  by  the  revulsion  of  1837-9. 
The  work  then  lay  unfinished  until  in  1 843, 
by  means  of  a  pledge  of  the  unsold  lands  of 
the  canal,  a  sum  of  $1,600,000  was  borrowed, 
and  the  work  completed  in  1 852.  The  sales 
of  the  land  sufiiced  to  pay  off  the  new  loan 
and  some  of  the  arrears. 
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We  have  thus  sketched  the  great  main 
canal  avenues  that  connect  important  sec- 


Erie  canal Hudson  riter  to  lakes 363 

Pennajlvania  canal.. Delaware  and  Ohio 396 

Ohio  "    .  .Ohio  river  and  Lake  Erie 307 

Miami  "    ..        "  "  "       118 

Indiana  "    ..        "  «  "       379 

Illinois  "    ..LakelTichiganwith  Illinois  river...  102 


tionsy  and  may  state  their  original  cost  as 
follows: — 


Xxptndltitrs* 
$7,143,789 
12,381,823 
4,695,824 
3,750,000 
7,101,000 
8,654,337 


Widtk 

Now  or 

Feet 

Looks. 

40 

84 

40 

200 

40 

152 

40 

102 

60 

102 

60 

2 

ToUlL 1,724      $43,726,772 


The  financial  results  of  the  New  York 
canals  may  be  thus  stated  in  the  aggregate 
of  receipts  and  revenues  from  the  commence- 
ment 01  the  works  to  Sept.  30,  1869 : — 


Beoelpti. 

Orofls  toll* $70,56^78r 

Loans M^MS,4tt 

Other  ItMM 8Q,4«,M4 


Itana. 
CoBStrnotlon. ....  $5&,10S.8l4 

R«p«in lfl.93t.060 

Lofti»MKliatM«tt  67,028,948 
Other  itenu. 17,790,986 


Total $14«,856|188 


Total $148,858,183 


Notwithstanding  material  and  repeated 
reduction  of  tolls  on  these  cauals,  their  rev- 
enues have  steadily  increased,  amountiug  in 
1869,  to  $4,161,280.10.  With  the  contem- 
plated enlargement  and  the  use  of  steam  to 
propel  and  tug  the  canal  boats,  a  new  and 
powerful  impulse  will  be  given  to  the  trans- 
portation of  heavy  and  bulky  goods  to  and 
from  the  West,  fey  their  construction  a  vast 
capital  was  added  to  the  national  wealth,  and 
a  great  value  bestowed  upon  land  not  before 
very  marketable.  While  this  has  been  done 
by  state  means,  a  great  number  of  other 
canals  have  been  erected,  jointly  by  public 
ai<f  and  private  enterprise.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  was  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
canal,  connecting  those  two  rivers.  The  work 
was  completed  in  1827,  shortening  the  dis- 
tance 1 6  miles  between  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  and  packet  propellers  run  regularly 
through  it  between  the  two  cities.  It  is  also 
the  main  source  of  supply  of  coal  for  New 
York.    The  state  of  Virginia  early  embarked 


in  improvements,  particularly  in  the  James 
river,  which  is  navigable  to  Richmond  for 
vessels  of  120  tons,  the  tide  reaching  there; 
above  Richmond  a  series  of  short  canals  in- 
tended to  connect  the  river  with  the  Kan- 
awha, where  it  is  navigable  70  miles  from  its 
mouth  on  the  Ohio.  This  project  was  un- 
dertaken by  the  James  River  and  Kanawha 
Company,  and  was  completed  in  the  form 
of  a  canal,  147  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $5,020,050. 
There  are  many  other  works  of  public  utility 
in  Virginia,  under  the  control  of  a  board  of 
public  works,  chartered  in  1816.  There  are 
a  number  of  other  canals  in  several  states,  as 
the  Blackstone,  of  Massachusetts ;  the  Ogee- 
chee,  of  South  Carolina,  connecting  Charles- 
ton with  the  Santee,  cost  $650,667,  and 
many  other  improvements  in  a  number  of 
states.  The  Morris  and  Essex  canal,  of  New 
Jersey,  101  miles,  was  completed  in  1831. 
It  had  banking  powers  connected  with  it, 
and  of  all  the  public  works  in  the  country 
was  the  basis  of  the  most  stupendous  stock 
speculation.  Its  liabilities  were  at  one  time 
near  $10,000,000,  and  it  was  sold  out  in 
1845  for  a  sum  less  than  $3,000,000;  its 
business  is  at  present  prosperous.  It  is  one 
of  the  works  that  were  erected  to  develop 
the  great  coal  business  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
discovery  of  that  important  mineral  takes 
date  about  the  year  1820,  and  the  canals  that 
were  built  to  bring  the  coal  down  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows : — 


Schuylkill  navigation Pennsylvania. 

Lehigh  canaL " 

Susquehanna '* 

North  Branch " 

"         *•     upper " 

TJnton " 

Delaware  and  Hudson New  York. . . 

Morris  canal NewJerwy... 


Length. 

MilM. 
...108 
...85 
...41 
...73 
...94 
...82 
...108 
...102 


Oott 

$2,500,196 
4,455,099 
897,160 
1,590,379 
4,500,000 
6,000,000 
9,100,000 
3,612,000 


Wldtii.    Locks. 
36         120 


60 
40 
40 
40 
36 
75 
32 


Total 


.693         $31,664,834 


81 
12 

8 

90 
18 
29 
22 


The  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  l  stmction  promoted  a  local  demand  for  prod- 
al^g  Hie  routes  of  these  works  for  their  con- luce,  and  aided  in  the  settlement  oi  die 
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cotintrj  tiLrongh  which  they  ran,  and  from 
the  improFement  of  which  their  future 
freightings  were  to  be  derived,  and  there 
is  httle  matter  of  surprise  that  the  first 
years  of  their  operation  should  be  of  large 
promise.  The  cost  of  transporting  a  ton  of 
merchandise  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  which 
had  been  $100,  and  the  time  twenty  days, 
was  at  once  reduced  to  $20,  and  the  time  to 
eight  days.  While  yet  they  were  being  con- 
■tmcted,  however,  a  new  agent  of  transpor- 
tation had  risen,  which  was  to  overshadow 
their  importance,  and  reduce  them  to  a 
second  rank.  The  rejoicing  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Erie  bad  hardly  died  away,  be- 
fore the  locomotive  began  to  throw  its 
shadow  on  the  future^  The  "  astonishing 
speed"  of  steamboats  and  stages  was  about 
to  dwindle  into  an  intolerable  tedium.  The 
capacities  of  railroads  had  begun  to  bo  dis- 
cussed, and  the  discussion  rapidly  elicited 
action,  which  did  not  cease  to  extend  itself, 
until  the  whole  country  has  become  covered 
with  rails.  When  raUroads  began  to  be  con- 
structed, however,  both  vehicles,  sailing 
vessels,  and  steamers  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  speed,  and  the  connections  of 
travel  had  come  to  be  made  with  more 
regard  to  dispatch.  It  is  amusing  to  look 
back  at  some  of  the  accounts  of  the  wonders 
of  the  canals  after  the  opening.  Thus,  in 
1823  it  is  stated — 

**  Canals  1  A  sloop^  called  the  Gleaner,  has 
arrived  at  New  York  from  St.  Albans,  in  the 
state  of  Vermont,  with  a  cargo  consisting  of 
1,200  bushels  of  wheat  and  other  articles.  She 
will  carry  sixty  tons  of  merchandise,  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  difficulty  in 
passing  through  the  northern  canal.  It  is 
supposed  that  she  will  safely  navigate  the 
Hudson,  and  she  is  designed  as  a  regular 
packet  between  St.  Albans  and  the  city  of 
New  York.  Look  at  the  map  I  An  uninter- 
rupted sloop  navigation  from  one  place  to 
the  other  I 

"  When  the  Green  Mountain  vessel  arrived 
at  New  York,  the  veteran  artiUery  were  order- 
ed out,  and  she  was  saluted  from  the  battery." 

In  1824.  '*  Internal  Improvement.  It 
is  stated  in  one  of  the  New  York  papers 
that  a  barrel  of  flour  can  be  transported  from 
Albany  to  New  York,  a  dist^ce  of  150 
miles,  for  12^  cents,  and  that  one  individual 
offers  to  do  it  for  seven  cents." 

In  1826.  ^*  March  of  Intellect  with 
Power. — It  is  no  fcdry  tale,  that  flour,  manr 
fffactured  on  Lake  Erie^  has  been  profitably 


sold  in  Newbem,  North  Carolina^  for  $5.50 
per  barrel.     This  flour  was  transported  from 
I  the    lake    to    Albany,   through  the  Grand 
,  canal ;  thence  down  the  North  River  to  New 
,  York ;  and  thence,  by  sea,  to  Newbem.  The 
cost  of  transportation  from  the  lakes  to  Ncw- 
'bern  was  less  than  81.60  per  barrel,  while 
\  that  between  Raleigh  and  Newbem  (not  more 
than  120  miles)  is  generally  two  dollars." 
!      In  1826.  "The  following,  from  the  Pitts- 
burg Gazette y  shows  the  importance  of  canals. 
:  Mr.  Foster  has  published  in  the  Greensburgh 
Gazette    a  statement  furnished  him  by  a 
merchant  of  Meadville,  showing  the  amount 
which  the  merchant  paid  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  his  goods  this  fall  from  Philadelphia, 
]  by  way  of  New  York,  the  canal,  and  Erie, 
'  to  the  town  of  Meadville.     The  whole  cost 
I  per  hundred  pounds  was  $1.20^ !     We  are 
now  paging  three  dollars  per  hundred  for 
'  carriage  in  wagon s  from  Philadelphia  to  this 
cityr 

I  These  extracts  afford — in  contrasting  not 
■  only  the  routes,  but  the  prices,  with  those 
I  before  their  use  and  those  which  now  exist — 
■much  room  for  reflection.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  Caroline,  bumt  in  the  cm- 
ploy  of  the  Canada  rebels  in  1630,  at  Schlos- 
ser,  and  sent  over  the  falls  of  Niagara,  was 
built  in  South  Carolina,  and  had  passed  up 
the  canals  to  her  destination. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

RAILROADS— LAND   GRANTS— EXTEairT 
AND  COST. 

Thb  excitement  in  relation  to  canals  and 
steamboats  was  yet  at  its  zenith,  when  tho 
air  began  to  be  filled  with  mmors  of  the 
new  application  of  steam  to  land  carriages 
and  to  railroads.  There  were  many  inven- 
tions and  patents  at  home  and  abroad  in  re- 
lation to  carriages  propelled  upon  common 
roads  by  steam,  but  these  seem  never  to  have 
attained  much  success,  although  attempts  to 
perfect  them  are  still  made  with  great  perse- 
verance. On  the  other  hand,  the  use  ot'  rail- 
roads from  small  beginnings  has  reached  a 
magnitude  which  overshadows  the  wildest 
imaginings  of  the  most  sanguine.  In  1825 
descriptions  came  across  the  water  of  tho 
great  success  of  tho  Darlington  railroad, 
which  was  opened  to  supply  London  with 
coal,  and  which  had  passenger  cars  moved 
by  steam  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  per  hour. 
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The  most  animated  controversy  sprang  up  in 
relation  to  the  possibility  of  such  roads  in 
England,  and  was  shared  in  to  some  extent 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  With  the  nat- 
ional energy  of  character,  the  idea  had  no 
sooner  become  disseminated  than  it  was 
acted  upon.  The  construction  of  railroads 
in  America  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  emu- 
lation excited  by  the  success  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  railway.  This  appears  not 
to  haisre  been  the  case,  however,  since  some 
of  the  most  important  works  in  this  country 
were  projected  and  commenced  before  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  road  was  built. 
The  act  of  Parliament  for  the  construction 
of  that  road  was  passed  in  1826,  and  the  road 
itself  was  finished  and  opened  in  September, 

1830,  31  miles  long;  but  the  Massachusetts 
Quincy  road,  three  miles  from  Quincy  to  Ne- 
ponset,  was  opened  in  1827,  and  a  great 
celebration  was  held  in  consequence.  The 
celebrated  Mauch  Chunk  railroad  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  begun  in  1826,  and  finished  in 
the  following  year.  On  that  road  the  horses 
which  draw  up  the  empty  coal  wagons  are 
sent  down  on  the  cars  which  descend  by 
their  own  gravity.  This  contrivance  was 
borrowed  by  the  Mauch  Chunk  road  from 
the  Darlington  road,  similarly  situated,  in 
England.^  It  is  to  be  rt»marked  that  both 
the  Quincy  and  the  Mauch  Chunk  roads  were 
horse  roads  ;  the  locomotive  was  not  at  first 
introduced.  In  1 828,  twelve  miles  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  were  completed, 
two  years  before  the  Manchester  road  was 
opened.  In  the  same  year,  1828,  the  South 
Carolina  road,  from  Charleston  to  Hamburg, 
was  surveyed,  and  in  Massachusetts  the  city 
of  Boston  voted  the  construction  of  a  road 
from  that  city  to  the  Hudson  at  Albany. 
The  first  portion  of  that  road,  however, 
Boston  to  Worcester,  44  miles,  was  not 
opened  until  1835.  The  second  road  finish- 
ed in  the  United  States  was  the  Richmond, 
Va.,  road,  thirteen  miles  to  Chesterfield,  in 

1831,  and  in  the  same  year  that  running 
from  New  Orleans,  five  miles  to  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain,  was  opened.  Thus  roads  were 
well  adopted  in  public  opinion  here  before 
the  great  success  of  the  Manchester  road 
was  known,  but  which  gave,  an  undoubted 
impulse  to  the  fever.  During  the  excitement 
in  relation  to  "rail"  roads,  a  writer  in  a 
Providence  paper  thus  satirized  the  condition 
of  the  Connecticut  roads.  He  claimed  the 
invention  of  the  cheapest  "  rail"  roads,  and 
proved  it  thus:   *< Only  one  English  engine 


alone  costs  $2,000,  which  sum  the  whole  «f 
our  apparatus  does  not  much  exceed,  as 
figures  will  prove;  for  700  good  chestnnt 
rails  at  $3,  amounts  to  only  $21,  and  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  this  is  cUl  the 
expense  we  are  at,  and  the  inference  is  con- 
clusive in  our  favor.  We  place  our  rails 
fifty  to  the  mile  by  the  side  of  the  road,  to 
pry  out  the  wheels  when  they  get  stuck,  and 
hoist  behind  when  wanted."  The  public 
were,  however,  no  longer  to  be  satisfied 
with  this  kind  of  "rail"  road.  They  em- 
barked in  the  new  enterprise  with  such 
vigor,  that  in  1836  two  hundred  companies 
had  been  organized,  and  1,003|^  miles  were 
opened  in  eleven  states.  These  were  highly 
speculative  years,  however,  and  the  revuMoq 
brought  matters  to  a  stand. 

It  was  at  once  apparent  to  the  commercial 
mind  that  if  railroads  would  perform  what 
was  promised  for  them,  geographical  position 
was  no  longer  important  to  a  city.  In  other 
words,  that  railroads  would  bring  Boston 
into  as  intimate  connection  with  every  part 
of  the  interior  as  New  York  could  be.  The 
large  water  communication  that  enabled  New 
York  by  means  of  steamboats  to  concentrate 
trade  from  all  quarters,  could  not  now  com- 
pete with  the  rails  that  would  confer  as 
great  advantages  upon  Boston.  Indeed,  Bod- 
ton  had  now  availed  herself  of  steam  power. 
Up  to  1828  she  owned  no  steamers.  The 
Benjamin  Franklin,  built  in  that  year,  was 
the  first,  and  her  steam  tonnage  is  now 
but  9,998  tons.  When  she  bought  her  first 
steamboat,  however,  she  was  laying  out  those 
railroad  connections  that  she  has  since  push- 
ed so  vigorously,  and  they  have  paid  an 
enormous  interest,  if  not  directly  to  the 
builders,  at  least  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  city. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  national 
government  expended,  as  we  have  seen, 
largely  in  the  construction  of  highways,  the 
clearing  out  of  rivers,  and  the  ^  improvement 
of  harbors.  The  people  have  by  individual 
taxes  mostly  constructed  the  earth  roads  of 
this  country.  The  canals  have,  however, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  been  state  works, 
built  by  the  proceeds  of  state  loans,  with  the 
aid  of  lands  donated  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment These  lands  were  made  marketable 
and  valuable  by  the  action  of  the  canals  in 
aid  of  which  they  were  granted.  The  rail- 
roads of  the  country  have  been,  as  a  whole, 
built  on  a  difierent  plan,  viz.,  by  corporations, 
or  chartered  companies  of  individoJs.   These 
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associations  hare  not,  however,  themselves 
subscribed  the  whole  of  the  money,  probably 
not  more  than  half,  but  they  have  found  it  to 
their  interest  to  borrow  the  mone^  on  mort- 
gage of  the  works.  The  great  object  of  the 
companies  has  not  been  so  much  to  derive  a 
direct  profit  from  the  investment,  as  to  cause 
the  construction  of  a  highway,  which  should 
by  its  operation  increase  bhsiness,  enhance 
the  value  of  property,  and  swell  the  floating 
capital  of  the  country  by  making  available  con- 
siderable productions  of  industry,  which  before 
were  not  marketable,  since  the  influence  of  a 
railroad  in  a  new  district  is  pbrhaps,  if  not 
to  create,  at  least  to  bring  into  the  ^neral 
stock  more  capital  than  is  absorbed  in  its 
construction. 

Thus  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  a  thou- 
sand millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the 
construction  of  roads,  and  yet  capital  is  pro- 
portionally more  abundant  now  than  before 
this  vast  expenditure,  and  land  has,  in  railroad 
localities,  increased  by  a  money  value  greater 
than  the  cost  of  the  roads  I  We  have  seen 
that  before  the  operation  of  canals,  land 
transportation  was,  and  is  now  remote  from 
these  works,  one  cent  per  mile  per  hundred. 
If  a  barrel  of  flour  is  then  worth  in  market 
five  dollars,  a  transportation  of  300  miles 
would  cost  more  than  its  whole  value ;  but 
by  rail  it  may  be  carried  from  Cincinnati  to 
New  York  for  one  dollar.  Thus  railroads 
ffive  circnlation  to  ail  the  surplus  capital  that 
is  created  by  labor  within  their  circle.  It  is 
on  this  principle  that  may  be  explained  the 
immense  prosperity  that  has  been  seen  to  at- 
tend the  enormous  expenditure  for  railroads, 
particularly  during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  construction  of  the  Massachusetts 
Western  railway,  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson 
river,  was  one  of  the  most  important  and  fl- 
nancially  successful  of  all  the  railroads  of  the 
country.  New  York  had  constructed  her 
great  canal,  as  it  were  making  Albany  basin 
a  part  of  Lake  Erie.  Boston  now  grasped 
the  idea  of  a  railroad  that  should  make  Al- 
bany basin  with  its  affluents  a  part  of  Boston 
harbor.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  when  that  road  was  undertaken,  railroad 
building  was  a  new  art ;  the  mode  of  laying 
the  track,  the  form,  and  even  the  model 
of  rails  were  problems.  The  form  of  wheels 
to  run  on  the  rails,  the  mode  of  setting  the 
car  on  the  wheels,  were  all  unknown  com- 
pared with  the  knowledge  on  the  subject 
which  the  construction  of  30,000  miles  of 
roads  in  this  country  has  since  accumulated. 


The  state  of  knowledge  at  that  time  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  extract  from  **  Wood 
on  Railroads"  in  1825  : — 

"  Nothing  can  do  more  harm  to  the  adop- 
tion of  railroads  than  the  promulgation  of 
such  nonsense  as  that  we  shall  see  locomotive 
engines  travelling  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles 
per  hour." 

Such  was .  engineering  knowledge  at  the 
time  Boston  voted  to  build  a  connection  200 
miles  to  Albany.  Since  that  day  much  has 
been  learned  in  relation  to  the  characteristics 
of  roads. 

The  great  advantage  of  railroads  is  that  they 
practically  diminish  distances  between  places 
m  proportion  to  the  speed  attained.  The 
rapidity  of  motion  and  power  of  traction  de- 
pend upon  the  diminution  of  friction.  This 
was  sought  in  common  roads,  Macadam  roads, 
and  canals,  but  has  approached  perfection  in 
railroads.  The  essential  attributes  are  two 
smooth  surfaces  for  wheels  to  run  on. 
These  being  made  of  iron,  are  made  as  narrow 
as  possible  to  lessen  the  cost ;  and  to  keep 
the  wheels  upon  the  rails,  flanges  are  placed 
upon  the  inner  rim  of  the  wheel.  The  form 
of  the  iron  rails  has  undergone  many  changes, 
as  experience  suggested  improvements. 
The  mode  of  laying  these  has  also  varied. 
The  building  of  a  rai&oad  includes  ^^  the  road 
bed,"  somewhat  like  a  common  road,  and 
the  superstructure,  which  embraces  rails,  sup- 
ports, ties,  etc.  The  main  operations  in  the 
construction  of  the  road  bed  consist  in  the 
'^  excavations,  tunnels,  embankments,  ballast- 
ing, bridges,  and  viaducts." 

These  operations  are  required  to  give  the 
necessary  levelness  and  straightness  to  roads, 
both  of  which  are  requisite,  not  only  as  ele- 
ments of  speed,  but  of  economy.  The 
straightest  road  is  the  shortest;  but  when 
the  road  is  done,  the  expense  of  keeping  up 
the  earth-work  is  nearly  nothing,  while,  o# 
the  other  hand,  the  annual  expense  required 
to  keep  up  the  perishable  superstructure  is 
very  great  and  proportionate  to  the  length 
of  the  road.  Hence  true  economy  requires 
a  greater  outlay  to  make  the  road  straight, 
in  order  to  avoid  permanent  cause  of  ex- 
pense. Common  roads  may  be  lengthened 
to  advantage,  in  order  to  avoid  an  ascent. 
In  railroads  this  is  avoided  by  tunnels 
through  the  obstacle  when  it  is  too  high  to 
excavate  at  what  it  would  cost  to  tunnel. 
This  is  not,  however,  the  only  reason  for 
straightening,  since  the  frequency  of  curves 
greatly  increases  the  danger  of  railroads. 
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When  a  car  in  motion  enters  npon  a  ounre, 
it  has  a  tendency  to  continue  its  straight 
course,  and  this  is  overcome  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  flanges  of  the  wheel  against  the 
rail,  and  by  the  firmness  of  the  outer  rail. 
This  resistance  is  always  felt  in  the  rocking 
motion  of  the  cars,  and  is  increased  by  the 
shortness  of  the  curve.  A  pair  of  wheels  is 
fiewtened  to  an  axle  and  turns  with  it,  the 
outer  wheel  moving  on  a  curve  much  faster 
than  the  inner  one,  which  would  slide,  under 
such  circumstances,  if  both  were  of  the  same 
diameter,  sufficiently  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence. This  is  obviated  by  making  the 
-wheels  conical,  or  of  a  larger  diameter  next 
to  the  flange  than  on  the  outside.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  is  that  the  wheels  having  some 
play  between  the  rails,  the  outer  wheel, 
forced  against  the  rail,  runs  on  a  larger  di- 
ameter than  the  inner  one,  thus  compensat- 
ing the  speed.  Further,  to  overcome  the 
centrifugal  force,  the  outer  rail  is  made 
higher  than  the  inner  one,  so  that  the  weight 
of  the  car  gives  it  a  tendency  to  slide  toward 
the  inner  one  in  opposition  to  the  oentrif- 
ngal  force.  The  excavations  in  loose  earth 
require  to  be  supported  at  the  sides  by  re- 
taining walls,  and  to  be  drained  by  ditches  and 
cross  drains.  In  making  a  tunnel  the  centre  of 
the  road  is  set  with  great  accuracy  on  the  sur- 
£ELce  of  the  ground  by  an  instrument,  and  shafts 
are  sunk  at  proper  levels  along  this  line.  The 
excavations  are  then  made  by  "  drifts"  from 
shaft  to  shaft,  and  to  the  open  ends  of  the 
tnnnel.  The  material  excavated  is  raised 
through  the  shafts,  which  serve  for  ventila- 
tion when  the  tunnel  is  finished.  The  em- 
bankments require  great  care  to  insure  their 
solidity.  When  the  materials  for  filling  are 
al  hand,  they  are  usually  made  at  their  full 
height  at  one  end,  and  then  temporary  rails 
permit  the  ^proach  of  wagons  to  be  emptied 
over  the  head  of  the  embankment.  The 
progress  of  the  work  depends  upon  the 
speed  with  which  these  succeed  each  other. 
When  the  track  passes  through  a  country 
like  a  wooded  swamp,  where  the  materials 
for  filling  are  not  at  hand,  resort  is  had  to 
trusses.  Piles  of  a  diameter  of  1 6  inches  are 
driven,  so  as  to  form  lines  of  the  width  of 
the  railroad ;  transverse  ties  are  fastened 
across  the  tops,  and,  with  proper  supports, 
longitudinal  tmibers  are  laid  across  the  piles 
to  carry  the  rails.  The  tops  of  embank- 
ments and  the  bottoms  of  excavations  are 
made  about  two  feet  below  the  intended  or 
^  formation  level'*  of  the  road,  and  have  there 


a  convex  surfaee  like  an  ordinary  road* 
This  space  of  two  feet  is  filled  up  with  por- 
ous material,  broken  stones,  gravel,  etc. 
This  is  called  "  ballast,"  and  through  it  the 
rains  pass  freely,  and  the  frosts  of  winter  do 
not  so  much  affect  it.  On  this  "  ballast"  the 
sleepers  are  laid.  Many  roads  are  not  prop- 
erly ballasted,  and  are,  therefore,  unsafe. 
Bridges  are  difficult  of  construction,  and  have 
sometimes  been  made  of  iron.  This  was  tho 
case  with  the  Erie  railroad,  when  an  accident 
occurred,  because  the  iron,  resting  upon 
stone  piers,  contracted  by  the  cold  so  as  to 
drop  off  its  support. 

When  the  road  bed  is  complete,  the  su- 
perstructure is  put  on.  Thisis  now  done  by 
cross  sleepers.  The  best  of  these  are  second- 
growth  chestnut,  7  feet  long,  and  8  by  12 
inches.  These ,  are  laid  upon  the  ballast. 
The  iron  rails  are  laid  upon  these,  but  in 
some  cases  longitudinal  timbers  are  first  laid 
down,  and  upon  these  the  iron  rails  are  laid. 
The  iron  rails  have  undergone  many  im- 
provements. At  first,  a  simple  flat  iron  rail 
was  spiked  down  to  these  timbers.  These 
rails  would  often  get  loose,  and  the  end  ris- 
ing form  a  "snake  head,"  and  the  wheel 
catching  under,  throw  it  up  with  great  force 
and  danger  to  passengers.  These  roads  were 
ridiculed  as  "  hoops  lacked  to  a  lath."  Va- 
rious forms  and  weights  of  rail  were  adopted 
as  experience  directed ;  that  now  the  favorite 
is  called  the  T  rail ;  the  shape  is  like  that 
letter  inverted.  There  must  be  a  certain 
breadth  of  rail  for  the  wheel  to  run  on,  and 
depth  for  strength.  The  smallest  rails  will 
weigh  86  lbs.  to  the  running  yard.  The 
Massachusetts  roads  use  60  lbs.  to  the  yard ; 
the  New  York  roads,  70  to  75  lbs.  to  the 
yard  The  rail  is  not  fastened  directly  to 
the  timber,  but  is  held  in  chairs,  which  are 
spiked  to  the  cross  sleepers.  The  chair  is 
of  cast  or  wrought  iron,  and  will  weigh  20 
to  80  lbs.  They  are  made  in  one  piece,  so 
as  to  receive  the  ends  of  two  rails,  which  are 
fastened  by  wedges  of  iron  or  wood,  driven 
between  them  and  the  chair,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  longitudinal  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  rails. 

The  proper  breadth  of  rails  apart,  or  the 
width  of  the  track,  has  been  matter  of  much 
discussion.  There  are  many  advocates  of 
the  "broad  gauge"  and  of  the  "narrow 
gauge."  The  latter  is  generally  4  ft  8  in. 
and  the  former  6  ft  The  Erie  railroad  is 
of  the  broad  gauge,  and  the  convenience  of 
the  can  is  enpenor  to  that  of  the  narrow 
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roads.  It  is  a  more  expensive  road  to  build, 
however.  Both  plans  have  their  advantages. 
The  majority  of  roads  are,  however,  built  on 
the  narrow  gauge.  When  gauges  on  long 
lines  are  uniform  it  facilitates  the  passage 
of  the  cars,  which  would  otherwise  be  inter- 
rupted. 

The  power  on  railroads  is  mostly  steam, 
but  horses,  stationary  engines,  and  atmos- 
pheric pressure  are  sometimes  used.  The 
first  really  successful  locomotive  was  built  in 
1814,  which  drew  80  tons  6  miles  per  hour; 
improvements  have  since  been  made  until  70 
miles  per  hour  is  attained.  A  Philadelphia 
engine  drew  158  cars,  2,020  feet  long,  with 
1,268  tons  coal,  84  miles  in  8  hours.  The 
engine  weighed  15f  tons.  The  power  of 
an  engine  depends  upon  the  Quantity  of 
steam  it  can  generate  in  a  given  time.  Each 
revolution  of  the  wheels  corresponds  to  e 
double  stroke  of  each  piston,  or  four  cylin- 
derfuls  of  steam.  The  utmost  heating  surface 
is  therefore  required,  and  this  is  obtained  by 
tubular  boilers.  Wheels,  7  feet  in  diameter, 
pass  over  22  feet  in  each  complete  revolu- 
tion. To  go  26  miles  per  hour,  therefore, 
they  must  revolve  five  times  in  a  second, 
and  each  piston  must  make  10  strokes  in  the 
same  time.  This  minute  division  of  time  is 
accurately  made  by  this  ponderous  machine. 
This  rapid  exhaustion  of  steam  causes  a 
greater  demand  for  fuel  in  proportion  to  the 
speed.  The  power  of  an  engine  to  draw 
loads  depends  upon  the  pressure  of  steam, 
which  is  usually  50  to  60  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch ;  but  the  adhesion  of  the  engine  to  the 
rails  must  be  great,  otherwise  the  wheel 
would  slip  round.  For  this  reason  the 
wheels  were  first  made  with  cogs  to  hold  in 
the  rail,  but  it  was  found  that  the  weight  of 
the  engine  was  sufficient  on  level  roads. 
The  adhesion  of  iron  upon  iron  is  one-eighth 
of  the  weight,  but  in  wet  and  freezing  weath- 
er it  is  greatly  reduced,  and  it  lessens  with 
the  increase  of  the  slope  of  the  road,  or 
ascending  grade.  Thus,  if  an  engine  will 
draw  389  tons  on  a  level,  it  will  draw  but 
one-fourth  of  the  amount  up  a  grade  50  ft 
to  the  mile.  The  average  cost  of  locomotive 
power  is  not  far  from  50  cents  per  mile  run, 
which  includes  fuel,  oil,  wages,  repairs,  wear 
and  tear,  etc.  These  expenses  are,  of  course, 
lessened  by  levelness  and  straightness,  since 
where  these  are  perfect,  more  is  carried  for 
the  same  money,  than  on  common  roads.  A 
great  draw-back  upon  the  cheapness  of  rail 
transportation  is  tne  weight  of  the  rolling 


stock.  The  cars  and  engines  usually  are  to 
the  paying  freight  as  1 0  to  6.  Various  means 
have  been  proposed  to  lessen  the  burden 
of  thb  en>ense,  but  hitherto  without  much 
success.  It  is  evident  from  this  slight  sketch 
of  the  principles  of  railroad  construction  that 
the  characteristics  of  a  road,  in  relation  to 
curves,  grades,  etc.,  have  much  to  do  with  the 
economy  with  which  it  can  be  run,  and  its  ca- 
pacity to  compete  successfully  with  rival  lines. 

The  city  of  Boston  was,  as  we  have  said, 
one  of  the  earliest  to  understand  the  advan- 
tages that  were  to  be  drawn  from  railroads 
in  overcoming  the  disadvantages  of  its  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  west,  and  the  Western 
railroad  has  been  the  instrument  by  which 
she  made  the  CTcat  states  west  of  New  York 
subservient  to  her  interests.  The  charter  of 
that  road  is  dated  March  15,  1833.  The 
road  runs  from  Worcester,  44  miles  west  of 
Boston,  to  the  Massachusetts  state  line,  and 
thence  88^  miles  over  the  Albany  and  West 
Stockbridge  railroad,  leased  and  operated  by 
the  Western  road,  into  Albany,  200  miles 
from  Boston*  The  first  train  of  passengers 
that  left  Boston  was  on  April  7,  1834,  for 
Davis'  Tavern,  Newton,  to  which  place  the 
Worcester  road  was  then  opened.  It  was 
completed  to  Worcester  July  3, 1835.  The 
Western  road,  in  continuation,  was  opened  to 
Springfield  Oct.  1,  1839,  ten  days  before 
the  United  States  Bank  finally  failed,  and  it 
reached  Greenbush  Dec.  21,  1841,  thus  es- 
tablishing the  route  from  Boston  to  the  Al- 
bany basin  in  seven  hours.  It  there  con- 
nects with  the  New  York  Central  road, 
which  carries  the  line  229  miles  to  Roches- 
ter, whence,  by  the  Lockport  division  of 
the  Central  road,  77  miles,  it  connects  at 
Suspension  bridge  with  the  Great  Western 
Canada  road,  and  thence  with  the  Michigan 
Central,  the  Illinois  Central,  and  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  roads  to  Now  Orleans.  By 
this  route  Boston  and  St.  Louis,  1,365  miles 
distant,  are  connected  in  64  hours.  From 
BuffjEdo  .the  line  connects  south  of  the  lakes 
with  all  the  net-work  of  Ohio  and  other 
roads.  Every  portion  of  the  country  is  thus 
brought  into  connection  with  Boston. 

The  Boston  and  Albany  road  has  a  double 
track  for  its  entire  length,  of  very  heavy 
iron.  Its  length,  including  branches,  is  241 
miles.  It  crosses  the  Connecticut  at  Spring- 
field by  a  fine  bridge,  1,264  feet  long,  and 
has  run  a  track  across  the  Hudson  river 
bridge  at  Albany,  so  passengers  can  go  to 
Chicago  or  Omaha  from  Boston  without 
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changing  cars.  The  grades  on  this  road  in 
western  Massachusetts  are  very  steep  for 
more  than  18  miles,  ranging  from  60  to  80 
feet  to  the  mile.  For  some  years  after  its 
completion  no  road  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept the  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  had  such  heavy  trades ;  now  thej  are 
surpassed  by  those  of  several  roads.  The 
cost  of  the  road  and  equipment  was  $15,750,- 
960,  but  its  property,  including  lands,  is  now 
valued  at  $22,636,550,  its  shares,  in  1870, 
being  held  above  140  dollars.  Its  capital 
stock  outstanding  is  $14,934,100  at  par 
value,  and  its  outstanding  bonds  $3,442,520. 
Its  gross  earnings,  in  1869,  were  $6,074,605 
and  the  net  earnings  $1,91 8,432.  The  distance 
between  Boston  and  Albany  in  a  direct  line, 
is  about  150  miles,  and  but  for  the  passage 
of  the  Hoosac  mountains  the  railroad  pas- 
sage between  the  two  cities  might  be  short- 
ened to  at  least  160  miles  by  railroads  now 
in  progress.  To  accomplish  this,  the  state 
has  lon^  been  engaged  in  boring  a  gigantic 
tunnel  through  these  mountains.  The  work 
has  cost  about  seven  millions  already,  but  will 
BOW  probably  be  completed  in  1872,  and  per- 
haps sooner,  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  three 
millions  more.  Boston  is  also  constructing 
two  other  routes  westward :  the  Boston,  Hart- 
ford and  Erie,  running  through  Blackstone, 
Willimantic,  Hartford,  Waterbury,  and  so 
westward,  crossing  the  Hudson  by  a  bridge 
near  Fishkill,  and  joining  the  Erie  railway 
near  Newbui^h ;  and  what  is  known  as  the 
Air  Line  route,  pursuing  the  same  route  to 
Willimantic,  and  thence  to  New  Haven, 
crossing  the  Connecticut  at  Middletown,  and 
following  the  New  York  and  New  Haven 
road  to  N.  Y.  city.  There  were  already  three 
lines  of  railroad  communication  with  New 
York,  viz^  the  Hartford,  New  Haven  and 
Springfield,  the  Sound  Shore,  by  way  of 
Stonington  and  Providence,  and  the  New 
London,  Norwich  and  Worcester,  but  neither 
of  these  is  as  short  as  the  Air  Line,  or  as  di- 
rect to  the  west  as  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie.  Boston  had  in  1835  extended  a  rail- 
road to  Providence,  41  miles,  and  in  1843 
the  Boston  and  Maine  road,  extending  to 
Portland,  and  subsequently  to  the  eastern 
line  of  Maine,  was  opened.  Since  that  time 
nearly  all  New  England  has  been  gridironed 
with  railroads  till  almost  every  township  is 
crossed  in  one  or  both  directions  by  them. 
The  4,912  miles  of  railway  have  done  much 
to  foster  the  industry  and  increase  the  ma- 
terial wealth  of  the  eastern  states. 


In  New  York  the  question  of  railroads 
had  been  very  early  discussed.  A  publica- 
tion of  Colonel  Stevens,  of  HoboKcn,  in 
1812,  advocated  a  railway  instead  of  a  canal 
to  the  lakes;  but  his  proposition  was  op- 
posed by  Chancellor  Livingston  on  grounds 
which  indicate  very  odd  ideas  of  the  nature 
of  the  works.  The  first  regular  application 
to  the  legislature  for  a  railroad  charter 
seems  to  have  been  made  by  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer  and  others  in  1826,  for  power  to 
construct  one  between  the  Hudson  and  the 
Mohawk,  and  they  received  the  grant  for 
the  reason  that  no  railroads  were  then  in  the 
country  at  all,  and  that,  as  the  petitioners 
were  willing  to  make  the  experiment  at  their 
own  cost,  it  was  a  good  opportunity  to  per- 
mit it.  The  surveys  for  the  road  were  not 
made  until  1830,  and  the  road  was  opened 
in  September,  1831,  and  three  cars,  with 
twenty  passengers  in  each,  were  drawn  to 
Schenectady  in  46  minutes  by  an  American 
engine  of  3|  tons.  Meantime,  the  charters 
of  the  Harlem  and  the  Saratoga  and  Schen- 
ectady had  been  granted.  The  opening  of 
the  Mohawk  road  caused  much  excitement 
A  road  from  the  Hudson  to  the  lakes  was 
agitated,  and  applications  were  made  to  the 
legislature  of  1832  for  49  roads,  of  which 
27  charters  were  granted,  and  of  these  six 
have  been  constructed,  viz. :  the  Brooklyn 
and  Jamaica,  Hudson  and  Berkshire,  Erie, 
Rensselaer  and  Saratoga,  Tonawanda,  Water- 
town  and  Rome.  In  1833,  six  railroads 
were  chartered;  of  these  the  Utica  and 
Schenectady,  Whitehall  and  Rutland,  and 
Buffalo  and  Black  Rock  were  constructed. 
In  1834,  ten  railroads  were  chartered,  and 
of  these  five  were  constructed :  the  Auburn 
and  Syracuse,  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls, 
Long  Island,  Lockport  and  Niagara,  and  the 
Saratoga  and  Washington.  In  1836,  43 
railroads  were  chartered,  seven  of  which 
were  built:  the  Albany  and  West  Stock- 
bridge,  Attica  and  Buffalo,  Auburn  and  Roch- 
ester, Lewiston,  Schenectady  and  Troy,  Skan- 
eateles,  and  Syracuse  and  Utica.  In  1837, 
14  railroads  were  chartered,  but  none  of  them 
have  been  constructed.  In  1838,  the  state 
authorized  a  loan  of  its  credit  to  the  extent 
of  t3,000,000  to  the  Erie  railroad,  and  of 
$100,000  to  the  Catskill  and  Canaioharie, 
and  of  1250,000  to  the  Ithaca  and  Owego ; 
also,  1200,000  to  the  Auburn  and  Syracuse. 
In  1839,  the  Oswego  and  Syracuse  railroad 
was  chartered ;  and  the  city  of  Albany  lent 
$400,000  to  the  Albany  and  West  Stock- 
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bridge  road.  In  1840,  acts  were  passed  in 
the  legislature  to  loan  the  credit  of  the  state 
to  the  extent  of  |3,47 8,000  to  six  roads,  and 
provision  was  made  for  a  sinking  fund  to  be 
paid  into  the  treasury  by  the  raihroad  com- 
panies, except  the  Erie.  In  1841,  the  city 
of  Albany  was  authorized  to  invest  $350,- 
000  in  the  Albany  and  West  Stockbridge 
road.  The  Erie  railroad,  having  de&alted 
on  its  interest,  was  advertised  for  sale  by  the 
comptroller,  which  did  not  take  place,  how- 
ever. This  was  not  the  case  with  the  Ithaca 
and  Owego,  which  was  sold  for  |4,500,  and 
the  Catskill  and  Canajoharie  for  $11,600. 
The  loss  to  the  state  was  $1,026,327.  In 
1844,  the  several  railroads  from  Albany  to 
Buffalo  were,  for  the  first  time,  permitted  to 
transport  freight  on  the  closing  of  the  canal, 
by  paying  the  state  the  same  toll  as  the 
canal  would  have  paid.  In  1846,  the  Hud- 
son River  and  the  New  York  and  New  Har 
yen  were  chartered.  In  1847,  the  seven 
roads  making  the  line  from  Albany  to  the 
lakes  were  required  to  lay  down  an  iron 
rail  of  66  lbs.  to  the  yard.  They  were  like- 
wise authorized  to  carry  freight  all  the  year 
by  paying  canal  tolls ;  and  ^1  the  railroads 
were  made  liable  for  damages  in  case  of 
death  by  neglect  of  the  companies'  agents. 
In  1848,  the  general  railroad  law  was  passed. 
The  law  provides,  however,  that  the  legisla- 
ture shall  decide  whether  the  "  public  utUity  " 
of  the  road  justifies  the  taking  of  private  prop- 
erty. This  was  removed  in  1849.  Thus, 
from  182G  to  1850,151  charters  were  grant- 
ed, and  of  these  30  have  been  carried  into 
effect.  We  observe  that  the  line  from 
Albany  to  Buffalo  was  composed  of  seven 
distinct  companies,  finished  at  different 
times.  Most  of  these  were  restricted  as  to 
fares.  The  Mohawk  and  Hudson — or  Al- 
bany and  Schenectady — was  not  restrained. 
The  others  were,  as  in  the  following  table 
composing  the  line  now  known  as  the  Cen- 
tral railroad : — 

Mazi- 
mum^ 

Char-  Open-  iSm  %3        Cost. 

terod.    6<L      p«r   gg 

AlbaayandSchenectadj  ..1826  1881  ..  U  $1,711,413 

UUcaand  ScheaMtady...  .1S8S' 1888  .4  78  4,148.918 

Syrocnse  and  Utica 1S80  1880  .4  68  2,490,063 

Auburn  and  Syracase 1884  1889  Ji  26  1,01 1,000 

Anbarn  and  Boohestor 1886  1841  .4  78  4,2iaiOI 

Tonawanda 1884  1849  A  48i  1,216.830 

Attica  and  BuflUo 1886  1842  .8  31^  9orv9l& 

Total 82T  $15,690,249 

These  companies  were  in  1860  allowed 
to  carry  freight  without  the  imposition  of 


the  canal  toUs,  and  in  1853  were  all  con- 
solidated in  a  sinffle  company — the  New 
York  Central.  When  this  project  of  con- 
solidating was  under  consideration,  the  stocks 
rose  rapidly  to  high  premiums,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  consolidation  was  to  create  scrip 
stock  to  the  amount  of  ihe  aggregate  pre- 
miums, and  divide  this  pro  rata  among  the 
stockholders  of  all  the  companies.  That 
scrip,  to  the  amount  of  about  118,100,000, 
now  figures  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  ro&d. 
The  road  has  been  straightened  so  that  the 
direct  line  is  only  298  miles  from  Albany  to 
Buffalo,  but  the  other  lines  and  routes  added 
to  it  make  the  whole  594  miles.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  company.  Sept  30, 1868,  was  $28,- 
780,000  and  there  was  an  indebtedness  of 
II  1,526,000,  mostly  in  bonds.  The  total  earn- 
ings of  the  road  in  1 854,  the  year  of  the  con- 
solidation, were  |5,91 8,332.  From  this  sum 
they  had  risen,  in  1857,  to $8,027,259,  butre> 
ceded  to  $6,200,000  in  1 859.  From  1 865  to 
1868  inclusive,  they  averaged  $14,350,C00 
per  annum.  In  1869,  a  stock  dividend  of 
84  per  cent.,  amounting  to  nearly  $24,000,- 
000,  was  declared,  under  the  plea  that  the 
surphis  earnings  had  accumulated  and  the 
stock  then  amounted  to  nearly  53  million 
dollars,  and  was  consolidated  with  the  Hud- 
son river  railroad,,  the  united  capital  of  the 
two  being  called  75  million  dollars,  though 
the  actual  cost  never  exceeded  45  millions. 
The  net  earnings  of  the  consolidated  roads 
for  1869,  were  about  $7,000,000. 

Whoever  glances  at  the  map  of  New  York 
will  observe  that  the  Erie  canal  runs  mostly 
through  the  northern  counties,  skirting,  as  it 
were.  Lake  Ontario  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance; that  the  lateral  canals  extend  from 
this  toward  the  southern  portion  of  the  state. 
The  Chenango  canal  connects  the  Mohawk 
with  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Genesee  Val- 
ley canal  extends  from  the  Alleghany  river  to 
Lake  Ontario.  The  great  southern  tier  of 
counties  bordering  on  northern  PAnsy  Ivania, 
after  having  taken  great  interest  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal,  were  without  means 
of  communication  with  markets,  other  than 
by  common  roads.  The  face  of  the  country 
was  too  rugged  to  permit  of  a  canal,  but  in 
1825  the  state  legislature  ordered  the  survey 
of  a  state  road  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hud- 
son river.  Several  conventions  w^re  held 
during  the  four  years  ending  with  1830  in 
relation  to  the  road.  The  railroad  fever  had 
gained  ground  meantime,  and  finally,  in 
1832,  a  chaiter  for  a  railroad  was  granted. 
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■with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000.  The  survey 
was  made  by  De  Witt  Clinton,  Jr.,  but  the 
legislature  required  that  1 1,000,000  of  the 
coital  should  be  subscribed  before  the  work 
was  commenced.  This  was  subscribed,  and 
£.  Lord  chosen  president  in  1833.  A  new 
survey  was  made  at  the  expense  of  the  state, 
and  the  report  made  on  it  in  1835,  when  a 
reorganization  of  the  company  took  place, 
with  J.  G.  Kinff  president.  The  subscrip- 
tion of  capital  now  reached  $2,362,100. 
The  work  was  commenced  by  putting  40 
miles  along  the  Delaware  river  under  con- 
tract The  great  fire  of  December,  1835, 
incapacitated  many  of  the  subscribers  from 

Jaying  up,  and  work  was  suspended.  In 
anuary,  1836,  the  leffishiture  loaned  its 
credit  for  $3,000,Q00,  but  the  stock  could 
not  then  be  negotiated.  Some  work  was 
done  along  the  line,  however,  by  local  sub- 
ficription.  In  1840 — ^Mr.  Lord  again  presi- 
dent— ^the  loan  act  was  amended  so  as  to  be 
available,  and  the  company  purchased  its 
iron.  The  terms  of  the  loan  permitted 
the  state  officer  to  deliver  to  the  com- 
pany $100,000  of  state  stock  whenever  he 
should  have  evidence  that  the  company  had 
expended  an  equal  amount ;  the  state  stock 
not  to  be  sold  under  par.  The  company 
then  paid  its  contractors  with  time  drafts. 
The  receipts  for  these  drafts  furnished  the 
evidence  of  the  company's  expenditure,  on 
which  the  state  officer  issued  the  stock  to 
the  company,  which  then  borrowed  on  it 
the  money  to  take  up  the  drafts,  and  the 
lenders  of  the  money  sold  the  state  stock  in 
the  state  for  what  it  would  bring — some  lots 
as  low  as  80.  The  work  thus  done  was  in 
detached  lots,  as  the  interest  of  certain  par- 
ties prompted  the  expenditure.  As  soon  as 
the  last  issue  was  made  by  the  state  the 
company  stopped,  and  the  state  assumed 
the  mterest  on  the  $3,000,000  issued  to  it. 
In  1842  the  company  assigned,  and  its  af- 
fairs fluctuated  until  1844,  when  Mr.  Loder 
was  elected  president.  In  1845  the  state 
surrendered  its  lien  of  $3,000,000  upon  the 
road,  and  authorized  the  individual  stock  to 
be  cut  down  one-half  by  holders  giving  up 
two  shares  and  taking  one  new  one.  A 
new  subscription  of  $3,000,000  was  obtained, 
and  the  work  commenced  anew.  Much  of 
the  old  work  was  useless ;  and  at  this  day, 
when  the  passenger  approaches  Dunkirk,  he 
sees,  stretching  out  far  away  to  the  right, 
like  an  inmiense  army  of  grim  warriors,  the 
piles  that  were  driven  originally  for  the  road, 


at  great  expense,  and  then  abandoned.  From 
the  year  1 845  the  road  began  to  grow.  Start- 
ing from  Piermont,  on  the  North  River,  20 
miles  above  the  city,  it  reached  Otisville, 
62  miles,  in  October,  1846.  The  route  was 
altered,  and  reached  Binghamton,  139 
miles,  in  December,  1848,  at  a  cost  of  $9,- 
802,433,  allowing  $1,458,000  for  half  the 
old  stock,  after  the  release  of  the  state  lien. 
In  June,  1849,  22  miles  more  to  Owego 
were  opened ;  in  October  36^  miles  were 
added  to  Elmira ;  and  it  finally  reached  the 
lake  at  Dunkirk,  May,  1851.  This  was  a 
single  track,  and  it  was  found  almost  impos- 
sible to  work  it;  consequently  they  put  a 
second  track  under  contract  x)n  portions  of 
the  road.  It  was  now  found  that  the  locar 
tion  of  the  road  at  Piermont,  to  be  reached 
by  steamboat,  would  not  answer.  The  com- 
pany  then  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
Paterson  and  Ramapo  road  to  allow  the 
Erie  to  come  into  Jersey  City.  The  Erie 
railroad  being  a  wide  gauge,  6  feet,  and  the 
Paterson  roa^  4  feet  8  inches,  it  became 
necessary  to  lay  another  rail  outside  the 
track,  to  permit  the  Erie  cars  to  come  over 
that  road,  and  the  Erie  cars  reached  Jer« 
sey  City  in  November,  1853.  It  is  remark- 
able in  relation  to  this  road,  that  it  has  de- 
pended upon  the  telegraph  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  could  scarcely  be  operated  without  it. 
It  gives  constant  information  of  the  where- 
abouts of  the  trains  and  the  condition  of  the 
track,  so  that  the  superintendent,  wherever 
he  may  be,  keeps  up  a  constant  conununica- 
tion  with  all  the  stations.  The  whole  lenslh 
of  the  road  is  460  miles ;  486  miles  double 
track  and  sidings.  The  maximum  grade  of 
the  road  is  60  feet  to  the  mile  for  8  miles, 
and  there  is  one  of  57  feet  to  the  mile.  The 
cost  of  the  road  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
mode  of  raising  monev  for  its  construction, 
by  a  constant  series  of  loans,  for  which  were 
issued  first  mortgage  bonds,  second  mort* 
gage  bonds,  bonds  convertible  in  stock  in 
1862,  bonda  convertible  in  1871,  income 
bonds,  unsecured  bonds,  and  other  debts, 
for  very  few  of  which  the  face  was  obtained, 
many  of  them  being  disposed  of  at  a  large 
discount.  By  these  means  the  debts  of  the 
company  ran  up  to  $25,260,000,  and  the  cap* 
ital,  $10,000,000,  was  in  February,  1857,  by 
a  dividend  of  10  per  cent  in  stock,  money 
alleged  to  have  been  earned  and  sunk  in  the 
Long  Dock,  raised  to  the  sum  of  $1 1,000,000. 
This  load  of  debt  exceeded  the  ability  of  the 
company,  and  it  went  finally  into  the  hands 
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of  a  receiver.  The  length  of  the  road  is  446 
miles,  aod  it  has  a  branch  of  19  miles  from 
Chester  Junction  to  Newbnrgh,  making  460 
miles.  It  leases  of  other  companies,  95 
miles,  consequently  operates  560  miles.  It 
had  in  1868,  371  locomotives,  187  passenger 
cars,  300  emigrant  and  baggage  cars,  and 
5,856  freight  cars. 

The  mam^ement  of  the  road  was  never 
characterized  by  any  marked  financial  abil- 
ity, and  in  August,  1857,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  cost  of  constructing  the  Bergen 
tunnel,  and  other  financial  blunders,  it  de- 
faulted on  its  interest,  and  its  stock  was 
wiped  out.  The  unsecured  bonds  and  the 
later  mortgages  were  capitalized  into  a  stock 
known  thenceforth  as  the  Erie  railway,  and 
the  coupons  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
mortgages  were  extended.  Meantime  it  was 
doing  a  fair  business,  and  seemed  likely  to 
attain  prosperity  under  its  new  managers. 
But  it  has  been  its  misfortune  to  be  managed 
by  speculators  who  sought  only  their  own 
profit,  and^not  the  advantage  of  the  stock- 
holders. For  years  its  chief  director  gam- 
bled with  its  stock  in  Wall  street  Its 
original  stock  sold  down  to  $5  or  less  per 
share  before  its  reorganization,  and  the  stock 
of  the  new  organization,  which  was  for  some 
time  nearly  par,  (llOO,)  is  now,  (1870,)  sold 
at  23  or  24  dollars  a  share.  Its  cost,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1870,  is  stated  at  $42,000,000,  much 
of  which  was  squandered.  Ita  capital  in 
September,  1868,  was  $46,303,210;  its 
bonded  indebtedness,  $23,398,800,  and  its 
floating  debt,  $6,745,809.  In  1870,  its 
Treasurer,  James  Fisk,  jr.,  stated  that  its 
stocks  and  bonds  were  $75,000,000,  but  its 
management  has  been  of  such  a  character 
that  but  little  is  known  of  it.  Its  gross  earn- 
ings, which,  from  1842  to  1859,  were  not 
more  than  $2,500,000  annually,  have,  from 
1865  to  1870,  averaged  $14,000,000  per 
annum.  Its  net  earnings  in  1868  were 
$8,244,583.     It  has  paid  no  dividend  of  late. 

The  Camden  and  Amboy  railroad  and 
Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  Co.,  of  New 
Jersey,  is  one  of  the  oldest  passenger  roads, 
having  been  chartered  in  February,  1880, 
with  the  canal  privilege.  The  la«t  is  43 
miles  from  Bordentown  to  New  Brunswick ; 
and  the  former.  South  Amboy  to  Camden, 
New  Jersey,  63  miles.  The  Camden  and 
Amboy  road  was  opened  to  Camden  in 
1834.  In  1831  the  company  gav«  the  state 
1,000  shares  of  stock,  and  a  new  aot  was 
fttsMd,  consoiidating  the  oaiial  and  ndboad 


companies ;  fares  not  to  exceed  $3  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  1,000  shares  more  were  conveyed 
to  the  state.  In  1837  the  road  was  permit- 
ted to  extend  to  New  Brunswick ;  fares  lim- 
ited to  5  cents  per  mile.  In  1842  the  transit 
duties  on  the  road  were  fixed  at  ten  cents 
per  ton  for  freight,  and  one-half  of  all  above 
$3  chaiged  for  passengers.  In  1843  a  quan 
union  was  efiected  between  this  road  and 
the  New  Jersey  railroad,  extending  from 
New  York  to  New  Brunswick,  by  which  a 
through  line  was  established.  Both  roads 
have  been  very  profitable.  The  Camden 
and  Amboy  is  said  to  have  cost  $5,663,680, 
but  January  1,  1869,  its  capital  stock  was 
$9,999,969,  and  its  bonded  debt  $9,865,- 
645.  The  railroad,  which  is  said  to  have  cost 
$4,719,076,  reports  $6,250,000  stock,  and 
$850,000  bonds.  Each  make  ten  per  cent, 
annual  dividends. 

The  New  Jcrsev  Central  road  extends 
from  the  foot  of  Liberty  street.  New  York 
city,  to  Easton,  on  the  Delaware;  at  Eliza- 
beth it  crosses  the  New  Jersey  railroad,  and 
by  its  close  connections  with  the  Pennsylva- 
nia  Central,  and  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne 
and  Chicago  roads,  forms  one  of  the  shortest 
and  best  through  routes  to  the  West.  It 
also  connects  through  the  Lehigh  Valley  and 
other  roads,  with  the  Wyoming  coal  region. 
It  cost  $18,034,675,  represented  by  $15,000,- 
000  and  $3,034,675  bonds. 

The  great  Pennsylvania  line  of  improve- 
ments, from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  com- 
menced 4th  July,  1826,  and  finished  in 
March,  1830,  comprised  82  miles  of  railroad 
from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia,  and  36 
miles  of  portage  road  from  Hollidayburg  to 
Johnstown ;  this  consisted  of  a  series  of  in- 
clined planes,  which  were  worked  by  station- 
ary engines.  This  118  miles  of  railroad  was 
prolonged  by  278  miles  of  canal,  and  the 
cost  of  the  whole  to  the  state  was  over$12,- 
000,000.  This  broken  line  was  not  very 
well  calculated  to  compete,  either  with  the 
continuous  water  service  of  the  Erie  canal 
or  the  uninterrupted  passage  of  freight  on 
the  New  York  railways.  The  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  felt  the  need  of  works  better 
adapted  to  the  growing  wants  of  that  great 
city ;  and  a  new  railroad  was  proposed  from 
Harrisburgto  Pittsburg,  250  miles.  The  route 
is  favorable,  except  for  the  mountain  division, 
where  the  summit  is  crossed,  2,200  feet  above 
tide  water,  requiring  gradients  95  feet  to  the 
mile.    These  are  but  little  m^excesa  of  thoso 
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ct  the  Massachusetts  lines,  which  are  worked 
to  advantage.  This  work  was  opened  through, 
Noyember  15, 1832,  at  a  cost  of  17,978,000, 
It  proved  very  successful,  and  up  to  Novem- 
ber, 1856,  its  profits,  over  interest  on  capital, 
were,  in  accordance  with  its  charter,  credited 
to  construction  account,  and  it  has  since  paid 
6  per  cent.  The  state  line  of  public  works 
did  not  succeed  financially,  and  the  -state  de- 
termined  to  sell  it.  After  repeated  offerings 
it  was  finally  purchased  by  and  transferred 
to  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  in  1857  for 
$7,500,000,  which  was  met  by  an  issue  of 
the  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  company  to  the 
state,  payable,$100,000  peraonum  until  1890, 
and  the  balance,  $4,300,000,  in  four  equal 
instalments  annually  thereafter.  When  the 
road  took  possession  of  the  state  works, 
the  canals  were  found  to  be  in  a  dilapidated 
condition,  and  the  railroad  needed  repairs, 
which  required  assessments.  The  route  then 
became  continuous  by  rail  from  Philadelphia 
to  Pittsbui^,  366  miles.  It  has  486  miles 
of  double  track  and  sidings.  The  cost  of 
the  road  was  $29,761,533,  but  aid  granted 
to  other  lines  which  are  subsidiary  to  it, 
makes  its  capital,  Jan.,  1869,  $27,040,762, 
its  bonds,  $21,266,132,  and  its  floating  debt, 
$3,361,368.  A  part  of  the  cost  is  com- 
posed  of  $816,050  advanced  to  the  Pitts- 
burg, Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  railroad, 
which  prolongs  the  Pennsylvania  road  to  the 
latter  city.  That  road  was  composed  of 
three  roads,  viz :  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  the  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago  roads.  These  were  con- 
solidated into  one  company  in  1 856,  and  the 
line  completed  from  Pittsburg  to  Chicago  in 
1859,  468  miles,  at  acost  of  $23,400,985,  of 
which  $11,500,000  is  capital,  and  $12,562,- 
000  bonds.  To  assist  the  completion  of  this 
road,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
.  took  up  the  rails  on  the  36  miles  of  portage 
road,  which  it  had  bought  of  the  state,  and 
which  was  of  no  use,  as  it  run  parallel  to  its 
own  road,  and  gave  them  to  the  Pittsburg 
road  to  complete  its  extension  from  Ply- 
mouth into  Chicago.  For  this  iron  and  the 
expense  of  taking  up  and  moving,  the  Pitts- 
burg road  gave  its  nrst  mortp-nge  bonds  for 
$650,000.  The  business  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia road,  connecting  as  it  does,  Philadelphia 
with  Chiciigo  and  the  whole  net-work  of  rail- 
roads between  and  beyond  these  cities,  is  very 
profitable.  Its  otoss  earning,  in  1868,  were 
$17,233,497,  and  its  net  earnings  $5,372,513. 
We  have  stated  that  a  portion  of  the  great 


Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  was  finished  two 
years  before  the  opening  of  the  Manchester 
road  in  England.  The  company  received 
two  charters:  one  from  the  state  of  Mary^ 
land,  February,  1827,  and  the  other  from  the 
state  of  Virginia  in  the  following  March, 
with  authority  to  construct  a  road  from  Bal- 
timore to  the  Ohio  river.  The  capital  au- 
thorized was  $5,000,000,  and  the  company 
entitled  to  organize  on  the  payment  of 
$1,000,000.  Tike  company  was  so  organized 
in  April  of  the  same  year,  and  with  the  aid 
of  several  officers  of  the  United  States  top* 
ographical  corps,  the  road  was  partly  located 
in  the  same  summer.  July  4th,  ground  was 
broken  by  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  and 
the  portion  of  the  road  to  Ellicott's  Mills 
was  put  under  contract.  The  capital  of  the 
company,  at  the  close  of  1828,  reached 
$4,000,000,  of  which  three-fourths  was  taken 
by  individuals,  $500,000  by  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore, and  $500,000  by  the  state  of  Mary- 
land. The  road  was  gradually  extended  to 
the  Point  of  Rocks  in  1832.  Here  arose  an 
obstacle  of  right  of  way.  The  Chesapeake 
canal  had  appropriated  the  narrow  gorge 
through  the  mountain,  and  several  years  of 
negotiation  elapsed  before  the  difficulty  was 
finally  settled  oy  the  legislature.  In  1838 
the  Washington  branch  was  chartered,  on 
the  condition  that  at  least  25  cents  per  pas- 
senger should  be  paid  to  the  state.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company  contributed 
$1,016,800  toward  the  construction,  and  it 
was  opened  30  miles'to  Washington,  August 
25, 1 835.  The  road  had  then  no  locomotives, 
horse  power  ^eing  used.  The  company  of- 
fered $4,000  for  a  locomotive  of  American 
manufiacture  to  bum  coal.  One  was  invented 
by  Phineas  Davis  and  accepted.  It  ran  15 
miles  per  hour  on  short  curves  and  30  miles 
on  a  straight  line.  The  rails  were  fiat  bars 
laid  on  stone  foundations,  which  soon  gave 
way  to  longitudinal  timbers  with  improved 
rails.  The  road  reached  Harper's  Ferry  in 
1834,  and  the  state  subscribed  $3,200,000 
for  the  extension  to  Wheeling.  In  1838  the 
state  of  Virginia  extended  the  time  for  con- 
struction through  its  territory  and  subscribed 
$1,058,420.  The  road  was  then  completed  to 
Cumberland  in  1842,  but  nothing  further 
was  done  until  1847.  Virginia  again  ex- 
tended the  time,  and  in  1849  state  bonds 
granted  to  the  company  frumished  means  for 
pushine  the  road  to  completion  in  1853.  The 
city  of  Baltimore  then  furnished  $5,000,000, 
^hich  WBB  expended  in  pcotactiiig  tamMk, 
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double  track,  etc.  There  is  one  tatinel  of 
4,137  feet,  and  the  length  of  all  the  tunnels 
is  12,804  feet. 

A  charter  for  the  Parkersburg  branch  was 
granted  in  1851.  The  work  began  Decem- 
ber, 1852,  and  was  completed  May  1,  1857. 
The  road  was  built  jointly  by  the  city  of 
Baltimore  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Cora- 
paoy.  The  former  gave  $1,500,000  first 
mortgage  bonds,  and  the  latter  $1,000,000 
of  its  second  mortgage  bonds,  and  has  since 
advanced  $1,795,326.  The  road  is  operated 
by  the  Baltimore  Company  under  a  contract 
for  five  years,  at  a  rent  of  40  per  cent  of 
the  gross  earnings. 

The  capital  of  the  Baltimore  Company  is 
$17,802,000,  and  the  funded  debt  $9,543,- 
681.  There  are  three  sinking  funds  opera- 
ting to  redeem  these  debts,  and  all  amount  to 
about  $1,200,000.  The  total  earnings  of 
the  main  road  for  30  years,  (1828-58,)  were 
$9,744,351  from  passengers,  $29,604,970 
from  freight;  total,  $39,349,321 ;  the  amount 
less  expenses,  was  $17,421,250,  and  the  total 
amount  of  dividends,  $4,589,866.  The  divi- 
dends of  late  have  been  8  per  cent  perannum. 

This  road  has  been,  from  the  beginning, 
largely  engaged  in  the  coal  traffic.  From 
1840  to  1869  it  has  delivered  in  Baltimore 
10,501,696  tons  of  coal.  In  1850  it  brought 
192,806  tons,  in  1869, 1,499,676  tons,  and 
if  it  has  the  capacity  it  will  doubtless  bring 
more  than  2,000,000  tons  in  1870.  Its  pas- 
senger and  general  goods  transit  have,  also, 
been  large,  and  it  has  not  only  built  up  Bal- 
timore but  proved  a  formid;ible  rival  for  the 
western  traffic  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Erie,  and 
New  York  Central  roads. 

The  Virginia  Central  railroad,  (196  miles,) 
was  originally  chartered,  in  1830,  as  the 
Louisa  railroad,  with  a  capital  of  $300,(»00, 
and  in  1837  the  board  of  public  works 
was  authorized  to  subscribe  on  behalf  of  the 
state  $120,000.  In  December,  1837,  twenty- 
three  miles  of  the  road  were  opened.  It  was 
further  extended  in  the  following  year,  and 
in  1840  the  road  reached  Gordonsville. 
Under  new  privileges,  granted  in  1848,  the 
work  was  resumed,  and  reached  Charlottes- 
ville in  May,  1850,  but  in  that  year  the 
name  of  the  road  was  changed  to  the  Virginia 
Central  railroad.  There  were  then  seventy 
miles  in  operation,  and  extensions  at  both 
ends  were  proceeded  with ;  of  these,  in  1851, 
twenty-three  miles  were  completed,  bringing 
the  road  into  Richmond.  In  1857  the  road 
was  opened  to  Jackson^s  river,  196  miles, 


at  a  cost  of  $6,362,910,  of  which  $3,- 
132,445  was  paid  up  stock,  $1,878,493  state 
aid,  and  $361,972  floating  debt  It  was  one 
of  the  best  built  roads  in  the  state,  and  for 
three  years  did  a  good  business.  During 
the  war  it  was  greatly  injured,  but  in  1 866  was 
thoroughly  repaired  and  put  in  good  running 
order  at  a  heavy  expense.  In  1868  the  facil- 
ities which  it  o&red  for  becoming  a  trunk 
road  from  Norfotk  to  the  west,  attracted  at- 
tention, its  name  was  changed  to  the  ^K^hes- 
apeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,"  and  northern 
capital  interested  in  it  Guyandotte,  on  the 
Ohio,  347  miles  from  Richmond,  is  to  be  its 
terminus.  By  this  route  Norfolk  is  but  600 
miles  from  CincinnatL  The  road  is  now 
running  to  White  Sulphur  Springs,  227  miles 
from  Richmond  (330  from  Norfolk,)  and  will 
be  completed  to  Guyandotte,  460  miles  from 
Norfolk,  by  Mav,  1871,  except  a  short  tract 
east  of  the  Gauley,  where  there  is  a  difiicult 
tunnel.  The  cost  to  White  Sulphur  Springs 
has  been  about  $7,000,000.  It  is  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  raiP 
roads  crossing  the  Alleghanies. 

In  casting  the  eye  upon  a  railroad  map, 
the  line  from  Bangor,  Maine,  to  New  Orleans, 
1,996  miles,  is  found  to  be  composed  of 
eighteen  grand  links ;  one  of  the  largest  of 
these  is  that  which  connects  Lynchburg,  Va., 
with  Bristol,  Tenn.,  204  miles.  This  was 
called  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  It  was 
opened  in  1864.  By  this  route  the  mails  of 
the  government  are  conveyed  from  Wash- 
ington to  New  Orleans  in  seventy-five  hours. 
This  commanding  position  of  the  road  is 
not,  however,  more  advantageous  than  its 
local  business,  which  is  derived  from  one  of 
the  most  fertile  districts  of  Vii-ginia,  as  well 
as  rich  in  minerals.  The  road  opened  what 
had  been  one  of  the  most  secluded  portions 
of  the  central  states,  and  vast  resources  are 
there  to  be  developed.  The  cost  of  the  road 
is  $7,570,627,  of  which  $3,506,300  is  capital 
and  $2,452,852  bonded  debt  The  future  of 
the  road  is  full  of  promise. 

The  next  most  important  link  in  this  great 
line  is  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  road,  con- 
necting Alexandria  and  Lynchburg,  178 
miles.  This  road  was  completed  in  1859; 
but  after  the  war  was  repaired  and  put  in 
excellent  order.  The  cost  of  railroad 
branches  (149  miles)  and  equipment  was 
$9,120,000;  its  stock  being6nly  $7,144,057, 
and  its  bonds  and  indebtedness  from  state 
aid,  $4,916,686. 

The  South  Carolina  road  was  one  of  the 
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first  projected  in  the  country.  The  city  of 
Charleston  early  saw  the  advantage  and  im- 
portance of  the  work,  which  was  commenced 
m  1830,  and  opened  in  1883.  Its  main 
trunk  extends  from  Charleston  to  Hamburg, 
on  the  Savannah  river,  opposite  Augusta, 
Georgia,  136  miles.  The  track  was  ori^n- 
ally  a  trestle-work,  on  which  was  laid  a  thin 
flat  rail  Some  of  the  swamps  and  rivers 
were  crossed  at  an  elevation  of  fifty  feet. 
On  this  road  the  first  sticcessful  American 
locomotive  was  run.  It  was  called  the 
"Best  Friend,"  Ind  was  built  under  the 
supervision  of  E.  L.  Miller,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. It  was  introduced  by  Horatio  Allen, 
and  ran  in  1830,  when  there  were  but  eight 
miles  of  road  out  of  Charleston.  The  South 
Carolina  road  cost  17,701,338,  of  which 
$4,179,475  is  capital,  and  12,730,463  bond- 
ed debt.  The  road  owes  most  of  its  busi- 
ness to  the  transportation  of  cotton,  and  it 
pays  ten  per  cent,  regularly.  Its  stock  is 
above /?ar.  The  project  of  connecting  Charles- 
ton with  Cincinnati  was  early  entertained, 
and  in  1836  a  srant  was  obtained  from 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Kentucky,  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing a  road  through  Columbia,  Enoxville,  and 
Danville  to  Covington,  opposite  Cincinnati. 
This  enterprise  was  swamped  in  1837  by  the 
crisis,  when  the  road  was  partially  construct- 
ed to  Columbia.  There  is  now  a  prospect 
of  the  consummation  of  this  project,  as  only 
three  short  gaps  of  not  over  150  miles  in  all 
remain  to  be  filled,  of  which  two  will  be  built 
within  a  year.  A  more  circuitous  route  by 
way  of  Augusta,  Atlanta,  Dalton,  and  Nash- 
ville, has  existed  for  some  years. 

Georgia  has  more  miles  or  railroad  com- 
pleted, and  more  in  progress,  than  any  other 
southern  state.  Atlanta,  Macon,  Augusta, 
Savannah,  and  Millcn,  are  all  important  rail- 
road centers.  There  were,  in  Jan.,  1870, 
1,695  miles  of  completed  railway  in  the 
state,  and  400  miles  more  in  progress.  The 
most  important  roads  are  :  The  Georgia,  ex- 
tending from  Atlanta  to  Augusta,  bavins  a 
Icnffth,  with  its  three  branches,  of  232  miles, 
and  costing  $4,1 56,000 ;  the  Georgia  Central, 
from  Macon  to  Savannah,  190  miles,  costing 
$4,472,000 ;  the  Macon  and  Augusta,  Macon 
and  Brunswick,  and  Macon  and  Western, 
which  are  severally  62  miles,  174  miles,  and 
102  miles  in  length,  and  together,  cost  t5,- 
079,000;  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf,  with  the 
Florida  branch,  283  miles  in  length,  and 
costing  $5,117,910 ;  the  Western  and  Atlan- 
13 


tic,  138  miles  in  length,  from  Atlanta  to 
Chattanooga,  costing  $4,500,000,  and  the 
South-western  and  its  branches,  257  miles 
in  length,  extending  from  Macon  in  difierent 
directions  south-westward,  and  costing  $4,- 
591,548.  Several  of  the  unfinished  railways 
are  also  of  considerable  importance,  espe- 
cially the  Geoi^  Air  Line,  from  Atlanta 
toward  Richmond,  the  Brunswick  and  Alba- 
ny, and  the  Athens  and  Cliayton,  intended 
to  connect  Savannah  with  Cincinnati  The 
entire  cost  of  railroads  already  built  in  Geor- 
gia, up  to  Jan.  1,  1870,  was  $36,875,553. 

In  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  their 
fine  rivers,  navigable  for  steamboats,  have 
made  railroads  almost  unnecessary.  But 
whenever  they  are  built,  and  can  obtain  a 
freight  of  cotton,  they  are  sure  to  pay.  This 
product  is  not  like  com,  or  wheat,  or  even 
flour,  worth  one,  two,  or  three  cents  a  pound, 
but  eiffht,  ten,  or  twelve  cents,  and  can  there- 
fore afford  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Up  to  the  period  of  th^  completion  of  the 
Union  and  Central  Pacific  railroad,  the  Illi- 
nois Central  railway  was  the  most  remarkar 
ble  of  American  roads  in  the  extent  of 
its  line,  and  its  mode  of  construction, 
under  a  single  corporation.  In  1837, 
wheii  the  population  of  the  state  of  Illinois 
was  less  than  200,000  souls,  and  these  agri- 
culturists scattered  over  the  great  state,  they 
undertook  with  singular  boldness  a  system 
of  internal  improvement  by  canal  and  railroad, 
which  would  mvolvean  expenditure  of  at  least 
$15,000,000.  Among  these  was  the  Central 
railroad,  which  was  to  extend  from  Oliiro,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
longitudinally  through  the  state,  to  Galena,  at 
its  northern  extremity  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
making  a  line  of  457^  miles,  which  should  be 
the  base  of  a  triangle  of  which  the  great  river 
formed  the  other  two  sides.  This  road  was  to 
cross  the  Illinoisriver  at  the  commencement  of 
navigation,  or  where  it  meets  the  canal  coming 
from  Chicago.  Other  roads  were  projected 
to  cross  the  state,  intersecting  the  Central 
road.  The  Central  road  was  undertaken, 
and  about  $3,500,000  spent  upon  it,  when 
bankruptcy  overtook  the  state,  and  the  road 
rapidly  deteriorated.  The  progress  of  the 
work  on  the  canal,  with  the  funds  borrow- 
ed on  pledge  of  the  land  granted  by  the 
federal  government,  had  been  of  great  benefit 
to  the  state,  and  had  enabled  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  sell  most  of  its  lands  on  the 
canal  and  great  water-courses,  in  fact,  all 
within  reach  of  market.     There  remained, 
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however,  some  16,000,000  acres  of  the  rich- 
est land  in  the  heart  of  the  state,  for  which 
there  was  no  sale,  because  it  was  not  acces- 
sible to  market  Experiencing,  however,  the 
great  results  from  the  canal  grant,  which  not 
only  laid  open  great  tracts  to  market,  but 
by  local  expenditure  in  construction,  brought 
settlers  and  money  upon  the  vacant  lands, 
it  decided  upon  a  similar  grant  to  the 
state  in  aid  of  the  Central  railroad.  Accord- 
ingly, in  September,  1 850,  Congress  made  a 
grant  of  lands  to  the  state  of  lUmois  of  every 
alternate  section,  six  sections  in  width,  on 
each  side  of  the  road  and  its  branches,  and 
if  any  land  so  situated  should  be  taken  up, 
then  any  vacant  land  elsewhere  might  be 
selected  in  room  of  it,  within  fifteen  miles  of 
the  line  of  the  road.  The  same  law  con- 
ferred upon  the  states  of  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi similar  grants  for  the  extension  of 
the  road  from  Cairo  to  Mobile  city.  In 
the  following  February  the  state  of  Illinois 
incorporated  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  to 
be  extended  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the 
cost  of  the  road.  The  company  on  its 
organization  was  to  pay  over  to  the  state 
treasury  $200,000,  and  receive  from  the  state 
ihe  entire  grant  of  lands  made  by  the  federal 
government,  together  with  all  that  remained 
of  the  old  Central  road,  right  of  way,  etc. 
The  company  was  to  have  fifty  miles  com- 
pleted within  two  years,  under  forfeit  of  the 
$200,000  deposited,  and  which  was  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  company  on  the  completion  of 
the  fifty  miles  within  the  time.  The  road  was 
to  run  from  Cairo  to  the  western  end  of 
the  Illinois  canal,  and  thence  branch  to 
Galena  on  the  river,  and  to  Chicago  on  the 
lake.  The  company  was  to  pay  to  the  state 
annually  five  per  cent,  on  the  gross  income 
of  the  road.  These  were  the  leading  items 
of  the  grant,  and  the  conditions  were  all 
carried  out.  The  location  and  survey  of  the 
route  showed  the  company  entitled  to 
2,595,000  acres  of  land  to  be  selected  by  the 
company.  This  vast  ^ract  of  land,  amount- 
ing to  an  area  larger  than  the  whole  state  of 
Connecticut,  was  all  to  be  selected  from 
good  fanning  lands,  not  an  acre  of  waste  in 
the  whole,  but  all  of  the  richest  prairie  soil, 
of  the  same  character  as  that  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  St  Louis,  which  for  two  hundred 
years  had  given  to  fresh  settlers  annual  crops, 
without  m  any  degree  deteriorating  appar- 
ently. These  lands  of  the  company  were 
^propriated,    2,000,000  acres,    valued    at 


$18,150,000,  as  a  security  for  $17,000,000 
of  construction  bonds ;  250,000  acres  were 
added  to  the  interest  fund  to  meet  any  de- 
ficiency of  means  from  other  sources  ap- 
propriate to  interest  on  the  construction 
bonds;  and  345,000  acres  were  held  in 
reserve,  but  were  finally  the  basis  of$3,000,- 
000  *'  free  land  bonds,''  issued  and  redeemed 
by  conversion  into  company  stock.  The 
2,000,000  acres  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  who  alone  have  power  to  give  title 
to  purchasers,  and  who  are  required,  when- 
ever the  funds  accumulat^^  the  amount  of 
a  i>ond,  to  buy  and  cancel  it.  No  land  can 
be  sold,  unless  bonds  to  the  same  amount 
are  cancelled.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
bonds  thus  issued  would  build  the  road,  and 
leave  the  entire  work  free  of  cost  to  the 
stockholders.  It  was  found  requisite,  how- 
ever, to  create  170,000  shares,  representing 
$17,000,000  capital.  On  this  instalments 
have  from  time  to  time  been  called  in.  The 
$200,000  deposited  with  the  state  was  as- 
sessed $20  on  10,000  shares,  and  the  amount 
has  since  been  increased  to  $25,277,270,  on 
which  60  per  cent  has  been  called,  making 
$20,800,000.  In  April,  1852,  $4,000,000  of 
the  7  per  cent,  construction  bonds  were  is- 
sued at  par,  and  the  subscribers  to  this  loan 
had  the  privilege  of  subscribing  ten  shares  of 
stock  for  each  $1,000  bond.  The  company 
purchased  their  iron,  72,000  tons,  in  1852, 
when  it  was  very  low,  or  less  than  half  the 
price  to  which  it  rose  soon  after,  when  the 
railroad  fever  developed  itself.  In  October, 
1852,  the  whole  line  was  put  under  contract, 
in  divisions,  and  10,000  men  were  employed 
at  an  expense  of  $3,700,000  per  annum,  at 
work  along  the  line,  twelve  hours  per  day, 
stretching  a  great  highway  through  fertile 
plains  never  before  opened,  conferring  value 
on  them,  wealth  to  the  farmers,  and  strength 
to  the  state.  As  the  work  progressed,  it  en- 
countered difficulties  from  cholera,  and  the 
demand  for  labor  which  the  growing  railroad 
mania  caused.  The  road  was  opened  in 
1854,  and  its  earnings  for  its  first  year,  1855, 
were  $1,532,118.  It  sold  of  its  lands  528,- 
803  acres  for  $5,598,577,  and  the  sales  have 
since  reached  1,745,000  acres  for  over  $20,- 
000,000,  leaving  on  hand  860,000  acres, 
much  of  it  very  choice  land.  The  railway 
extends  707  miles,  of  double  track,  which 
has  cost  for  road  and  equipment,  $32,219,- 
457.  Its  financial  condition  is  excellent.  In 
January,  1869,  after  paying  ten  per  cent, 
dividends,  it  had  a  surplus  of  over  12  millions. 
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It  18  now  bailding,  at  an  expense  of  about 
$10,000,000,  a  railroad  to  Sioux  city  on  the 
Missouri,  intended  to  connect  with  the  Un- 
ion Pacific,  with  Yankton,  the  capital  of 
Dakota,  and  other  points.  It  had,  in  Jan- 
nary,  1869,  170  locomotives,  96  passenger, 
39  baggage,  mail,  and  express  cars,  and  3,817 
freight  cars.  The  number  of  all  has  since 
been  greatly  increased.  It  has  extensive 
workshops  at  Chicago,  Centralia,  Amboy, 
and  other  points.  It  crosses  and  connects 
with  more  than  40  lines  of  railroads,  as  well 
as  with  steamers  on  the  lakes,  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  has  elevators  and  warehouses 
at  Chicago  and  Dunlcith  to  facilitate  the 
shipment  of  produce. 

At  Cairo,  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
road,  the  cars  make  direct  connections  (by 
steamer  to  Columbus,  Ey.,)  with  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  railroad  for  Memphis,  Natchez, 
Vicksbarg,  New  Orleans,  and  other  southern 
cities.  In  Chicago  the  company's  facilities 
for  receiving  and  forwarding  freight  are  un- 
surpassed. Sleeping  cars  are  run  on  all  its 
night  passenger  trains. 

The  land  department  is  the  most  interest- 
ing branch  of  the  company.  It  is  divided 
into  three  bureaus — the  cashier's  office,  the 
sales-room,  and  the  contract-room.  The 
whole  force  employed  in  it  comprises  about 
forty  clerks.  But  to  return  to  the  lands  of 
the  Illinois  Central  railroad  :  they  comprise 
an  area  covering  4,055  square  miles,  nearly 
as  large  as  the  territory  of  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut, twice  as  lai^e  as  Delaware,  more 
than  half  as  large  as  Massachusetts,  about 
the  same  size  as  the  electorate  of  Hesse-Cas- 
sel,  three-fourths  as  lai^e  as  the  grand  duchy 
of  Baden,  and  half  as  large  as  the  grand 
duchy  of  Tuscany. 

The  most  marvelous  result  of  this  great 
work  was  manifest  in  the  report  of  the 
United  States  land  commissioner.  The  lands 
through  which  the  road  ran  had  been  offered 
on  an  average  of  15  years  at  $1,25  per  acre, 
without  finding  a  buyer.  All  those  lands 
were  withdrawn  while  the  company  made 
its  selections.  When  that  was  done,  the 
lands  were  again  brought  into  market,  in 
June,  1852,  and  these  in  the  next  twelve 
months  sold  in  Illinois  298,861  acres  for 
cash,  at  $2.50  per  acre,  and  $2,509,120  for 
land  warrants.  The  sales  were  double  the 
quantity  sold  in  all  the  states  in  the  previous 
year.  The  whole  interest  of  the  government 
in  Illinois  was  speedily  closed  out  For 
lands  which  had  been  valueless  to  it  before 


the  completion  of  the  road,  it  realized  over 
$9,000,000.  This  was  the  effect  of  transpor- 
tation upon  those  lands. 

The  first  land  grants  of  the  government 
were  in  aid  of  canals  (included  below  in  the 
grants  for  internal  improvements.)  We  give, 
also,  the  grants  to  railroads  up  to  July, 
1868:— 

Grants  for  Internal  p«iirn«il 

State  or  Corpocation.    improvement  inolnd-         n!^^ 

ii«  State  canals.  ^"°*^ 

Ohio 1,243,001.77 

Indiana. 1,609,861.61 

Illinois 533,283.73  2,695,053.00 

Missouri 500,000.00  3,745,060.21 

Alabama 600,00(i.OO  3,729,120.00 

Mississippi 500,000.00  2,062,240.00 

Louisiana 500,000  00  1.578,720.00 

Michigan 1,250,000.00  5,327,930.99 

Arkansas 500,000  00  4^744,271.63 

Florida 500,000.00  2,360, 1 14.00 

Iowa. 1,333,079.90  7,331,207.98 

Wisconsin 1,183,728.42  5,378,360.50 

California 500,000.00  2,060.000.00 

Minnesota 500,000.00  7,783,403.09 

Oregon 500,000.00  1,660,000.00 

Kansas 500,000.00  7,753,000.00 

Nevada. 500,000.00 

Nebraska 500,000.00 

Pacific  Railroad. 124,000,000.00 

Wafon  Rflaih. 

Wisconsin . .  250.000.00 

Michigan 1,218,613.21 

Oregon 1,813,600.00 

Total. . . .  13,153,156.43  185, 390,7 94.6t 

The  railroad  grants  to  July  1,  1868,  it 
will  be  seen,  amounted  to  185,390,795  acres; 
a  territory  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Ilhnois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and 
Wisconsin,  a  vast  domain,  which,  though  it 

Euts  too  large  a  land  monopoly  into  the 
ands  of  these  railroad  companies,  compels 
them  to  stimulate  immiCTation,  and  thus 
make  their  lands  as  well  as  those  of  the  govern- 
ment valuable.  National  land  grants  have  been 
more  successful  than  those  made  by  the  states. 
The  land  grant  of  the  federal  government 
to  Alabama  for  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road 
was  to  the  extent  of  1,120,000  acres,  and  it 
became  the  basis  of  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
aid  granted  to  the  states  of  Tennessee,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Alabama.  The  road  extends 
from  Mobile  bay,  in  a  line  nearly  due  north, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river,  opposite 
Cairo,  a  distance  of  504  miles.  Thence  by 
the  Illinois  Central  it  will  connect  with  Dun- 
leith,  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  928  miles, 
and  also  with  Chicago  and  the  eastern  lines. 
The  road  was  commenced  in  1851,  and  was 
nearly  completed  before  the  war.  It  now 
wants    only  the  15  or  20   miles  between 
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Cairo  and  Colttmbas,  Ky.,  eonnected  by  a 
ferry  on  the  Midsissippi  river.  This  is  to  be 
built  by  the  Illinois  (Central  by  IBll.  The 
cost  of  the  road  and  eqaipment  was  ll  7,- 
150,167,  of  which  a  considerable  portion 
was  famished  by  state  bonds. 

The  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad 
connects  Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi,  with 
Charleston,  by  the  way  of  the  iNashville 
and  Chattanooflra  road.  This  road  connects 
Charleston  and  Savannah  with  the  leading 
cities  of  the  Mississippi  river.  It  is  271 
miles  long,  and  forms  part  of  the  great  through 
line  from  Washington  to  New  Orleans.  Its 
cost  was  $9,661,618,  of  which  $5,312,725 
is  capital,  and  $3,888,530  bonded  debt 

The  New  Orleans,  Jackson,  and  Great 
Northern  road  forms  the  southernmost  link 
of  the  great  chain  which  stretches  2,000 
Biiles  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Bangor,  thus 
connecting  cod-fish  with  8|^ar,  the  Maine  law 
with  New  Orleans  rum.  "Die  road  runs  from 
New  Orleans  to  Canton,  Mississippi,  206 
miles.  It  has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  an  im- 
mense through  business  as  well  as  a  large 
local  traffic  Its  cost  has  been  $7,912,607^ 
of  which  $4,742,158  is  capital,  and  $8,897,- 
000  bonded  debt. 

There  were  completed  in  January,  1860, 
the  last  two  links  in  the  great  chain  of  rail- 
ways from  Maine  to  Louisiana — the  first,  the 
last  twenty-five  miles  on  the  Mississippi  Cen- 
tral, and  the  second,  of  sixty-one  miles  be- 
tween Lynchbuig  and  Charlottesville,  on  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad,  popularly 
known  as  the  Lynchburg  Extension.  This 
route,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table 
of  distances,  is  within  a  fraction  of  2,000 
miles  in  length,  from  Bangor  to  New  Or- 
leans, of  a  continuous  rail  track,  with  the 
exception  of  four  short  ferries,  viz. :  the  Hud- 
son river,  the  Susquehanna,  the  Potomac, 
and  the  Jttmes  river  at  Lynchburg,  the  last 
two  of  which  will  soon  be  supplied  with 
bridges. 

From  New  Orleans  to  Canton,  Miss.,  hj  the 
New  Orleans,  Jackson,  and  Great  Northern 
railway. 206 

Canton  to  Grand  Junction,  Miss.,  by  tiie  Mis* 
sissippi  Central  railway . . . ' 166 

Grand  Junction  to  Stephenson,  Ala.,  by  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  railway 219 

Stephenson  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  by  the  Nash- 
ville and  Chattanooga  railway 38 

Chattanooga  to  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  by  the  Cleve- 
land and  Chattanooga  railway 29 

Cleveland  to  Knozville,  Tenn.,  by  the  East 
Tennessee  and  Geoi^  railway. 83 


EBOZVille  to  Bristd,  Tenn.,  by  the  Bast  Ten- 
nessee and  Vii^ia  railway 130 

Bristol'  to  Lynchbuig,  Ya.,  by  the  Y irginia  and 
Tennessee  railway 204 

Lynchburg  to  Alexandria,  by  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  railway 169 

Alexandria  to  Washington,  D.  C,  by  the  Wash- 
ington and  Alexandria  railway. 6 

Washington  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  railway 39 

Baltimore  to  Philadelphia,  by  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  railway. 98 

Philadelphia  to  New  York,  by  the  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  railroad  line 87 

New  York  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  by  the  New 
York  and  New  Haven  railway 74 

New  Haven  to  Springfield 62 

Springfield  to  Boston,  by  the  Western  railway.  100 

Boston  to  Portland,  Maine,  by  the  Eastern  and 
Portland,  Saco,  and  Portsmouth  railway 107 

Portland  to  Bangor,  M&,  by  the  Penobscot  and 
Kennebec,  and  Androscoggin  and  Kennebec 
railways 137 

Total ;. 1,963 

This  vast  chain  of  railways  is  composed  of 
eighteen  independent  roads,  costing  in  the 
aggregate,  for  2,394  miles  of  road,  192,784,- 
084,  or  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  whole  rail- 
way System  of  the  United  States,  of  which 
1,958  miles  are  nsed  in  this  continuous  line. 
The  roads  from  Washington  city  to  New 
Orleans,  embracing  a  distance  of  1,249  miles, 
had  the  contract  for  the  great  through  mail  to 
New  Orleans  once  a  day  for  several  years.  It 
is  now  divided  between  the  south-western 
and  the  western  routes. 

The  state  of  Michi^n,  in  1836,  con- 
templated the  construction  of  three  railroads 
to  cross  the  state:  the  Southern,  from 
Monroe  to  New  Bufialo ;  the  Central,  from 
Detroit  to  St.  Joseph ;  and  the  Northern, 
from  Huron  to  Grand  River.  For  these  roads 
a  state  debt  of  $5,000,000  was  contracted ; 
and,  in  1838,  28  miles  of  the  Central  road 
had  been  put  in  operation,  which  was  ex- 
tended to  146  miles,  at  a  cost  of  12,238,289, 
and  the  Southern  road,  68  miles,  at  a  cost 
of  11,125,590,  when  the  state  failed  and  re- 
pudiated its  debt.  As  a  step  toward  re- 
covery, a  bill  was  passed,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  of  New  York,  called 
the  "  Butler  act,"  by  which  the  state  sold 
the  Central  road  to  a  Boston  company  for 
$2,000,000  of  its  own  bonds,  and  the  South- 
em  road  for  $5,000,000  to  another  company. 
Little  was  done,  however,  until  1849,  when 
Mr.  Butler  and  others  reorganized  the  South- 
em  company,  and  the  road  was  pushed  to 
completion.  As  it  approached  the  Indiana 
line,  an  old  Indiana  state  charter  was  par- 
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chased,  enabling  the  company  to  carry  their 
vrork  through  that  state  to  tb^  lUinoia  line, 
whence,  an<)j^r  tl^  gener^  law  of  tluM^  state, 
it  was  pushed  on  to  Chicago.  The  dis- 
tance  from  Monroe,  on  Lake  Michigan,  to 
Chicago,  is  246  miles,  and  the  won:  was 
completed  for  $50,000,000,  or  $20,000  per 
mile  in  ranninff  order,  the  lerel  nature  of 
the  oouDtry  being  very  favorable  to  the 
construction  of  railroads.  The  work  was 
eminently  successful,  but  became  involved 
through  its  connection  with  lateral  jobs, 
which  covered  it  with  liabilities  mater  than 
its  business,  lai^e  as  it  was,  conld  carry.  In 
1857  it  became  so  much  embarrassed,  as  to 
be  obliged  to  reorganize,  and  was  subse- 
quently consolidated  with  the  Lake  Shore 
railroad.  It  has  now  a  length,  including  one 
branch,  of  519  miles;  its  cost  for  road  and 
eouipment  is  set  down  at  $20,900,000,  of 
wiiich  $12,125,600  is  represented  by  stock, 
and  $8,876,580  by  bonds.  Its  gross  earn- 
ings for  the  year  ending  February,  1860, 
were  $5,024,108,  and  the  net  earnings  $2,- 
046,036.  It  is  now  run  in  close  connection 
with  the  N.  Y.  Central  railroad,  and  its 
stock  is  about  par.  It  has,  for  two  or  three 
years  past,  made  8  per  cent,  dividends. 

The  Michigan  Central  reached  the  lake 
in  May,  1849,  and  was  also  pushed  to  com- 
pletion, going  round  the  foot  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, where  the  Illinois  Central  put  out  a 
hand  to  meet  it.  The  connection  is  thus 
284  miles,  Detroit  to  Chicago.  The  cost  of 
this  road  was  $15,951,936.  The  road  was 
laid  with  T  rail,  and  was  very  prosperous. 
The  capital  of  the  company  is  $11,197,348, 
and  the  debt  $5,153,489.  The  road  is  an 
important  link  in  the  line  of  connection 
between  Boston  and  the  western  country. 

The  state  of  Tennessee  has  an  important 
system  of  railroads  extending  to  all  sec- 
tions of  the  state.  The  state  guarantees 
il8,000  per  mile  for  the  purchase  of  iron  and 
equipment,  upon  the  condition  that  the  com- 
panies prepare  the  ix>ad-bed  imd  defray  the 


charges  of  construction.  The  state  retains 
a  Uen  upon  the  whole  property.  The  roads 
have  been  well  built. 

The  state  of  Missouri  had  done  little 
toward  the  construction  of  roads  until  the 
session  of  185],  when  it  agreed  to  lend  its 
aid  to  two  great  lines ;  the  Pacific  road, 
commencing  at  St  Louis  and  running  across 
the  state,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri 
river,  and  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  road, 
extending  206  miles  across  the  state  from 
river  to  river,  connecting  the  two  cities 
named.  This  last  had  also  a  land  erant  of 
600,000  acres,  made  the  basis  for  $5,000,- 
000  of  the  company's  bonds.  The  state 
subsequently  enlarged  its  plan,  and  agreed 
to  issue  $24,000,000  of  its  bonds  in  aid  of 
the  railroads.  The  panic  of  1857  and  the 
war  troubles  prevented  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  these  bond8,either  oy  the  railroads 
or  the  state,  for  some  years.  In  1867,  the 
state  resumed  payment  and  the  railroads  be- 
gan a  new  cai^er  of  prosperity.  The  most 
important  roads  are  the  Hannibal  and  St. 
Joseph,  and  branches,  278  miles  long;  the 
PacinQ  of  Missouri,  283  miles  long,  and  the 
Southwest  Pacific,  327  miles  in  length.  The 
state  has  1,827  miles  of  completed  road,  and 
1,450  more  in  progress.  Over  $88,000,- 
000  have  been  expended  on  these  roads 
thus  far.  The  Pacific  road  has  cost  $13,- 
906,000,  of  which  $7,550,375  is  bonded 
debt  The  great  railroad  bridge  over  the 
Mississippi  st  St.  Louis  will  materially  ben- 
efit the  railroad  lines. 

In  the  following  table  of  the  leading  rail- 
roads of  all  the  states,  giving  the  length  of 
roads  completed  and  in  progress,  and  cost  of 
road  and  equipment,  there  are  many  roads 
that  run  through  several  states.  These  are 
distributed  as  far  as  possible  pro  rata  to  the 
states  through  which  they  pass.  The  titles 
of  roads  in  italics  show  the  land-grant 
roads.  The  fibres  are  from  returns  nearest 
to  January,  1870. 
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RAILROADS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATEa 
ffMiar  SiaiemerU  showing  ihe  Length  and  Oast  of  each  Work  at  the  dose  of  (he  JkumekU  year 

nearest  to  January  1,  1870. 
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Nashua  and  Rocheeter  (projeet)    .    .  4t.00 

New  Hampfhire  Central  (prqjeet)    .  88.00 

Northern  New  Hampshire,      .    .    .  88.90 

Bristol  Branch,       18.40 

Portland  and  Ogdentbun  (pn^eet)    . 

Portsmouth  and  Concora,     ....  88.00 
Portsmouth,  Ot.  FalU  4r  Conway  (He.)  99.60 

Sugar  River  (projeet)       90.00 

Sollivaii 94.10 

Suneook  Valley,       18.90 

White  MounUias, 90.78 

WUton, 16.48 

Worcester  and  Nashua  (MaM.)     .    .  8.67 


88.78 

89.00 
88.64 

87.99  { 

48.66 
84.68 

97.18 
14.64 
98.60 
16w68 
8J8 
98.98 
19.48 
9.75 
8.99 


88.90) 
18.40$ 


99.60 

84.70 
18.90 
90.70 
16.48 
6.67 


9,018,789 


9,999,718 
9,488/>87 


688,968 
957,000 
895,^00 


i/mflw 


870,000 
1,899,950 


Total, 


Statb  or  Ym 


_„^  „        ittd  miJtUir»dt     ....    UJOO 
Benmu^Ecib  Drttj^h^       p    .    .    .      6.00 

flnfcrti^u't  iiifl  I'vtfUiiipPK  RiTen,  110.80 

aran4Tniri<iH>f  r«na<J>i,      ....    80.60 
LaoiQillie  VtilUy  Ji;t3<,-ti(3n  UiFok^t]    . 
Lflb,t  mm  »« p  rlntfi  <  M  «#«.  -ft  7«.  V  ^  i  ,    .    10.00 

MuQti^ilirr  lad  TTrlh  Hi ver  i^iiil<J»ii|r)  40.00 
Morih^nt  Vi.  A  U  Chia^^l«in  Cprojiwt) 
FortlaiKl « titl  Onlr h«b>  I  re  \v  mjrt  1 1    . 
SKnv*\*rt  f  tid  8sfiED|p»  4  New  Yoric)   86.00 

hutl'nil  Brunch,      ......      1.00 

^t1 1  >h1  ;  3  M,  EF  Ruiluiil  A  Burlinf  ton)  1 1940 
loiidicm  VcrnKKfltf  *.,*■..  BJOO 
VeruK^jit  auil  Ctiiaila,  ......    47.00 

burlin^scan  Pfancti,      ,    *    *    .    .      8.60 

Si«vsiUi?D  Sina<?h,    ......    10.00 

Vermciui  Criktrbii     .......  117.00 

MoNtprtkr  Hnurb,  ,  ,  *  .  .  9.00 
Yinnuh!  titd  ^IsMichUMtttflfut.)  10.60 
Vrroirihl  Vtlkji  ...*...  98.68 
WMOtUiwrb,       .........    18.00 

6514)8 


Total, 


188,499 
686.89       199,849,680 


86.00) 

1.00$ 
118.60 

84)0 
41.00, 

8.50  > 
10.00' 
117.00) 

9.00$ 
10.50 
98.68 

18.00 


1,195,000 
9,998,410 
1,800,000 


aiM      198,881,896 


1,000,000 


481,918 

1,991,888 

190,000 


BrtATm  or  llAMAomjiRTt. 

Berkshire 91.14  91.14 

Boston  and  Albany  (New  York)  .    .  169.64  169.641 

Brookline  Branch 1.55  1.55 

Newton  Lower  Falls  Branch,  .    .      1.95  1.95 

Bsxonville  Branch, 8.86  8.85 

Milford  Branch,       11.91  11.97 

FraminKham  Branch,      ....     9.06  94)6 

Maibiiry  Branch 84>1  8.01 

Boaton,  CluitoD,  and  Filehboir,   .    .    98.91  98.91 


16,160,910 


1^,006 


Curftrmttnum^ 


ntml  C 


HartiBid.uidSri^ 
maoeket  DirisioB,     . 
haaiosviUatoWilUBa 

•ton  aad  Lowdl,      .    .    . 

Wobum  Brmen, 

•ton  and  Maia^.H.  k  Maine)  . 


Woonaoeket 

MechantoviUetoWj 
8.  Boeton  and  Lowdl 


T. 


.  .  101.80 
.  .  88.60 
(Ct.)964|0 
.    .    96.16 

.    .      14t6 

8.  Boston  and  Maine  ([ 

Medfoni  Branch, 938 

MethoenBr.ClcaacdtoM.AUw.)    8.61 
Bton  and  FroTidcneo,    ....    *    41.00 

Branehes,    .    .    ,   \ 1.01 

8.  Cape  Cod, 4641 

^arebam  Branek, 1.04 

Cape  Cod  Central  (eonsoL  witli  C.  Cod)  1840 

Clieshire  (N.  H.) 10.00 

8.  Connecticut  River, 50.00 

Chieopee  Branch, 8.88 

10.  Danv( — 


19. 


Eastern,  .    .    . 

Marhlchcad  Branch, 
Olooccstcr  Branch, 


96.16} 
148 1 

94Si 
8.61  < 
41.00  > 
141  C 
46^81) 
1X4$ 
1840 
1040 
8&00) 
846$ 
8.90 
8.98 


MK,S» 


i,oti,aB 


801,91» 
1,881,80 


Balisbiinr 
kUfusBi 


44.10 

44.101 

8.68 

840 

1648 

16.68 

841 

841 

10.10 

10.10 

19.81 

1841 

8.18 

8.18 

186,STS 


•.MM" 


88,148 


160.008 
965.098 


988,K)8 
868,188 
159,888 

110,649 


Saufiis ,   . 

Lawrence  Branch, 

18.  Er-*PT:  Brtrrrh,     .,_._.      

14.  Fs        > .     v  M  ^  reu  A  t>rDvJdeBec(R.  I.)  846 

16.  ricrEkHuiic. 60.88 

WklTlivwQ  Brsnch 148 

Btittliiir  Brmacl^i^       ...,.•      800 

%la.r]bcira-  Bnivckr    ■     ^    .    .     .    .      8.80 

M.ton  firxnirh  (If  H.|l     ....  1940 

16.  rilehPiurc  and  Woracilcf)     ....  18.M 

11.  Huhfiicr  Ijrioch, 140 

Htiirtird  •nil  Nt^w  HiTes  (Conn.)    .     841 

18.  Hgrn  ]'mj^  Braiifh^  -,.....      066 

Lchkh'on  %nDr>  iPr^  r.  Jk  Vt)     .    .  90.00 

18.  LiiLiiictcM  ii-i]  ArbnflJ^o] 6.64 

90.  Lowrll  ftud  Lai«'iTiicr 1946 

91.  Mi.l'11i,Kci.>o'  Aiul  Tiuttti»i,  ....  8.64 
99.  M-.J'ori]  aud  WcHniDirtKbiTt,'  .  .'.  .  8.88 
98.  Nfc.hua  i^Dd  Uwrl1  iN.  if.)  .  .  .  .  846 
94.  New   lUiiJbril  >Uii  TatiBltiD,.    .    .    .  90.18 

lli.rh«r  bniieh,    .......      1.48 

r^jrhivt^M  BriOflb 15.11 

98.  Newbu-yi.cKTt^ 1448 

Daitvert  ■rH]  drofFcEown  Line,   .  19.88 

Nrw  Ma  veil  itid  N<mhBn<.pton(Ct.).  9448 

Wli1tLi|]4»b|ir|t  ^MrniMii:!.       .      .     .        A.0O 

N«w  Loudon  Nonhr  nil  <-' I.)      .    .    .  4441 

Norwifli  >b4  Wefrfrt*entL)    .    .    .  11.15 

96.  Old  Voluny  ^dU  H^wt'ort  >iR'*  I*)  .    .  118.18 

BfnnclxMii     ^     .     .     ......  10.60 

91.  PituAcld  afuJ  ^'a^tk  AJiXLL*.     ...  18  66 

98.  PAJTidcnc«  anil  Wonusltr^lLL)  .    .  9641 

Dnttth, 140 

99.  Ra«l:rord.  ^ 8.60 

80.  Sairm  aiuJ  LoweUp   .......  1648 

81.  Shiflfld, 6.88 

89.  Soiilh  B«i4t)irt     .>■>....      8.15 

Braneb,  ...*.. 0.99 

88.  Soeith  @bar«,     .........  11.60 

84.  SttKUlrndXeand  PitUfieM 9148 

86.  SUn.^tMtn, 9.88 

86.  8tOM^  Brmiiy    ^ ^    .  18.16 

87.  BtdutEilun  Bnni-bt   .    ,     .....      4.04 

88.  Tsijniaa  Bnnrh^      .    .     *     .    .    .    .  11.10 

TAuDtig.il  Hivvf  Br^ncli^   ....     0.68 

89.  T^'y  ait'l  OrrcEifirM  t tunnel)    .    .    .  49.56 

40.  V«nai:»c(t  >iii4  ^1aia&ebL4ieiU(Yt)      .  5648 

Gt^^flrM  Br;ini:ti 8.00  840  818.496 

Tumrr'i  FaHi  Brancli  r  projeet)  .     640 

41.  Wral  Silwkliriiaffl,  .  H  .  .  .  .  .  9.75  9.18  89,<«e 
49.  Witltkti^hurf  .ddl  N.  A4#QiS{b«iildinK)  £840  880400 
48.  WorcMleiaad  f^Mliija  (N.H.)      .    .  88.19          ».19          1,889,616 

Total, l,Mi8!l8      lA^      fli^mAtS 

Statb  or  Rwwn  IttLAWD. 
Fan  RlTcr,  Warren  and  Bristol  (Mass.)  9.18 


1.8 
8.0 
8.90 
1948 
1849 
148 
641 
0.66 
90.00 
6.M 
1945 
844 
848 
8.85 
90.18) 
1.46$ 
16.11 
1448) 
1949$ 
9446 
840 
44.91 
11.15 
118.18) 
1040$ 


581.«86 
811,908 
885419 
681,818 
101,481 
8,616/)4e 
448416 

840  81,661 

18.88  466.»69 

848  100,000 

om\        "•»«• 

1140  601,699 

91.88  448,108 

948  66415 

18.16  961468 

444  116,90 

'Ji»j      «>^ 

81.60  8,150400 


Hartford, Pravfalenee  A  Fishkill  (Ct.)  9649 
1.  New  York,  Proridence  A  Boston  (Ct.)  44.00 

Old  Colooy  and  Newport  (Mass.)  .  11.89 
9.  Providenec,  Warren  and  Biistol,  .    .    18.60 

ProTidMioe  and  Worcester  (Mass.)    .    1840 


Total, 


19141 

Statb  or  Commencor, 

9640 


$191,808 

•84,611 

1449410 

1,011,319 

484,799 

181,889 


19141         16,189,679 


9.18 
96.49 


1149 
13.60 


Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  (Mass.)    .  9640 

1.  Connecticut  Western  (prqiect)      .    .  66.S1 

9.  Danbtary  and  Norwalk, 94.00 

Erie  and  New  Enirland  (N.  Y.)    .  9840 

8.  FairhaTeii  and  Westville,     ....  6.00 

4.  Hartfoid  and  New  Haven  (Mass.)     .  56.61 

Middletown  Branch, 10.15 

New  Britobi  and  Mkldletown,    .  941 

Hartford  Branch, 041 

5.  RartPd,  Ptot.  A  FbhkiU  (R.I.,  N. Y.,)  188.00 

6.  CooneoHcutYaUey,(pn^ect)    .    .    .  48.15 

1.  Housatonle, 1440 

8.  Nauntuck 67.00 

8.  New  HaTMH  and  Derby, 18.88 


91,000,000 
66,878 


14.00 
5140 


8,165499 


11840         sjmjM 


9,105,888 
9,096,100 


Digitized  by 


.88  1848  490.669 

Google 
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CtrfurmWnam^ 


It.  V«w  HavOT  and  NorthainloB  (Mm.)  «.M 

ttfiffvUl*  Brandi, l.tl 

II.  Hew  LondOB  Narthcm  (MaM.)  .  .  UM 
It.  New  York  uid  New  Haven  (N.T.)  .    «.ll 

Branch  oonsMtloo  at  New  Havaa,  i.M 
n.  Hew  York,  ProTidcnee  A  Boeton  (B..I.)  IS40 
14.irorwleliaBd  Waff««atv(Ma«.)  .    .    4I.M 

Allfn't  Point  Braoek,     ....     T.00 

II.  flMN  Um  (Naw'fUTM  it  H. 


XMIMB  Mt  JHNi.     —  -«^» — ' 

i.uS 


a(N«« 
Total,  . 


L)  1040 

.  mm 


Buff*] Up  BntiJJorvl  A  Pi[t«triirclPi>|  . 
Bu54i|<i.  €ariT  >.n4  Fjlliihurg  iP^j  « 
BuiSiJa  bD.l  Erw  lD>^t1  III  PftJ    , 


Stats  or  Nbvt  Tout. 

^ .......   ISf.OO 

AttAnlK  &  Ot.  WnUrrMPrnfl.  tOhtu)  ».H 
Air^ik,  fJriiPHro  atvil  Mount  Murrii>    <     IA,M 

JilnftlturK  iFMl  Ctframf^  ,  .  .  .  ,  I^t4 
B<tat(»n  ^  A tbLoy  {  Alt),  i Wril  lll'rkbr.  t3i.fl0 

at.  10 

^ _  _      _  H«34 

■nfrlD,  Ntw  VoA  Eai  lEnr',  .  .  ,  141.00 
Bvai.la  uii  Swthrni  kP»'j  .  .  .  «  M.O0 
BuCyoand  Wuhinftan  LTa.)  .  .  .  UAO 
Cawuimaad9<il*4Ci«bi4bfi«,     «...    M,I1 

Cb*BUD«(3ir»4U>v IT.M 

Coap4iia<n  A  ftuiquc.  Vill*-;  H.  B.  UM 
EkilfliciBu^  C^umMaCotuilJK*,  .  AH.dO 
Brittek  Co  Hilladalc.  .  ,  .  .  .  fS.tio 
XLmln ,  IdtrwoB  and  Canafid  i  l(Uit  ^  4i.»t 
dnitn  and  Williianupoft4,Pa.)     *    .     i.no 

Ene  Hail  war  {Pi- 3 M*'^l 

UntiMi  |Hania|>4)      ,     w    ,     ,    ,    ,      0.il 

Nrwhurx  Qri^ncn, ,    nM 

Buffika  Rraaeh,  . mm 

Erie  iad  Oriirvre  ViHej  4pR^«e()  .  U.m 
Eru  and  New  fTnclacul  i<;<inD.)  .  «  AT^OO 
Ooitirn  tucl  O*'ckerlown  ||tmjMll  .  t4-TT 
Hatt.,  Pmv.  &  FiaknilliionrDfrtatHl.OO 
llicluTkll«  and  Cot.]  SuHuf.  .  .  .  4.00 
Hu4«aa  River  iN.  V.  Ctaitai)  , 


.  144.(10 
.  1lt.flO 


Uke  i>aur>«  Shnre  (prajatilod). 

]l4iirhr*l«r  Bnucb,  .    « 

.  Lebanon  ^princi  iUu».  4  VL) 

.  LcMjr  lAttui, it.UO 

jAt»"M:a  ta  EaiI  New  Ycufif,      .     .  •.&0 

Heeu|i*ir>dl  Brancb, fJU 

Oku  iZttve,  Itotl fo  And  Minaola^  .  t^M 

N'ii-ili|]i}rt  Brinth,  .*.,*.  4.10 

.  Middlcburf  ioij  Schuhuie.  .     .     »     .  1,90 

,  Mtddlrt.)  w  n^  t/n  ion  v  itlc  A  Wa  l*r  Gap,  I  LOO 

.  MontKUtiicry  buiI  Eric,      ,     ,     .     ,    ^.  K,1t 

,  Mouttcc^lTo  *Jk4  Pari  Jcrrto  (pnjtetj  fSXU 

.  New  ¥pri  CrntraJ,      .        .    .    ,      .  !(«Ji 

Tft>]r  >n4  :!4(-brn«ctad]r,   ....  f  L^jO 

S^b?iiee<tad]r  HQ^I  Albma.     ,     .     .  31.47 

ijrmciise,  Auhiim  and  HoctuatfT,  ]04.(n 

BatavM  aad  Aftica.  .    ,     »    ,   •    .  ||.uo 

BncbMCer  »a4  SuMprntittn  Briulfe,  TI,1S 

Loclr|iiarL  ■J3d  Trm<iW(inii«»  .    .    ■  Itii 

KorhnTer  *nil  Ctiarloiu,      »    .     .  «.h4 

BuiTiln'  ftiiJ  Idcwatnu i^ih 

.  New  VuFk  trvd  FluihLiif^ H.riu 

.  N«w  Vnrk  ■O'j  lUrlieiii, IM.TI 

Port  M^rrif  flrmnrh,    ^     .     .     .     .  »,ll 

.  N.Vurii,  HoiLsalD.  A  Norlhem^htiiid^i)  ^^ti 

New  VTk  and  New  llair«n  i  Caiin.j .  II.  U 

.  fir  York  A  Oiwcco  Mldbod  I  l>u4lil4A|J  94u.(M) 

.  Niafata  Brule*  ^^  Cauafidalfua,    .  Mu44 

T»Dawaada  Braoeb,    .....  l.tl 

.  Norlb  ShnreiL.  Lk  '    ......  tfM 

.  Narili  StdcCL.  M     .......  9D.00 

.  OgdriKhurK  aud  Lake  Cbamplaln,     .  IH.CiO 

brnachrji,    .....     ....  4-00 

.  Chwr^  jtaii  Rqni«,  ,     .     .     ....  ti^hH 

.  Diweca  aii<l  ^Tracuae  111  t%ik)  .     .    .  M.tfl 

.  PtaltaPiLiri^  and  Mcntreal,.     ....  tvt.OO 

•  R4ffl»rUi<r  jud  Slarataica, t&.ti 

Sara |o fa  aii4  itcbcnectadf,      .     .  SI. 00 

Albaii)' tnJ  VerinonI,  ....  1^.1*0 
Santiira  A  Wbilckalf  and  Hrantb.  41.^ i 
BothMl  A  WkitekaU  A  braiiek  (Vt) 

Tro7,  ifalcaiandRudand(Vt.)    .  TIM 

_-v Qjj    ^^  Brighton,  .    .    .  ru 

and  Ocoeace  Valley,     .    .  I8.a 

44.  aooM,  Watertown  and  Ogdenabarf,  141.11 

PotMlam  Branch, M.tt 

Gap*  Yinocnt  Branch,     ....  M.M 

4ft.Boa4oatandOawego(proJoct).    .    .  U.00 

40.  Schoharie  VaUey,     .  '    T    .    .    .    .  4M 

4T.  Skancatclaa, 5.00 

0L  Southern  Central, W.00 

40.  South  Side  (L.  I.) »1.00 

.  Branch, 0.15 

SO-  Statcn  Island, .    .    1    .    .    .    •    .    .  15.00 

f  I.  Sicriinc  Mountain, 7.» 

09.  Srracaae.  Binghaniton  and  N.  York,  51.00 

SS.  lYojr  UM  Bennington, 5.58 

04.  Troj  and  Boston, 54.51 

00.  Troy  and  Orecnbudi  (doable)  ...  5.00 

SO.  Troy  Union  and  Depot, 5.14 

OY.  Utica  and  Black  River, 80.55 

Trenton  Fall*  Branch,     ....  t.l4 

08.  Utica,  Chenango  and  Suaqo*.  Yalley,  Ot.00 

00.  WallkiU  Valley,  ........  50.00 

•0.  Warwick  Vallqr> lOuOS 


lyTSTftTt 
110,110 


41.55) 
140  { 


151,501 

115,000 
001,500 


MOJT       fr,l«5,011 


14040 
40.14 
15.50 
15.01 

1141 


04.51 
1145 
10.00 


5.00 

400.15) 

15.00  r 


14.1T 
4140 


5.50 
0.50 


10.55 

151.15 
5140 
1141 
104.00 
11.00 
14.15 
15.55 
5.88 
15.55, 
5.00 
110.15  { 
5.11  J 
5.11 
14.14 
15040 
56.40) 
1.05  i 


11840) 
4.00  { 
58.58 
05.55 

51.00 
15.95 1 
91.00 
15.00 
4145 

5140 
5.10 
18.45 

141.11  , 
94.58  S 
04.94  > 
15.00 

4.18 

540 
lOiOO 
51.00) 

0.15  f 
15.00 

1.50 
81.00 

548 
84.51 

0.00 

9.14 
55.00) 

5.14  { 
40.00 


•W?"?" 


0,501,110 
^15,504 


Ml  1400 
515405 
•H455 

1,111400 


505,110 


105,150 


11,115,500 
015,000 

4^,814 


144410 
101,100 


M,80T,811 


1,815,950 


1,158,154 


145,150 


4,805,555 


69,109 

100,845 

1,000400 

9,000,000 


501,195 
M58,115 

MI4M 
5,585,581 

554408 

159438 


119,510 


Ckfverafanito^  iMtfA  At  JBIIm. 

51.  WaTcriy  and  Stele  Um,     ....     0.55           0.55  54.114 

05.  Wot  Shore  Hudaoo  Mtct,  ....  15040  150.000 

«.  Whit«hanandPUtlibarr(boildtef)     5140         9040  Oto.ooo 

Total, 4,115.51      l«5t0.99  |fl5,001,51| 


•tats  ov  Mbw  J] 

Betviidart  ind  Palawan, 

CaQ4d«o  and  Ambof,     ...... 

Trrutun  Branch,      ...... 

Trnil^  an>l  I>rin^  Nb4,  *    .     • 

New  Bruniwirk  Lincj  .... 
Caoi^ru  in.d  Ailaut^c,  ..... 
Caoidirn  b^ek]  Burlinflon  CooAty,       .    11.00 

RuHin^ifia  Countj,  .....  1.11 
Cap<- May  and  ^illvilU,  ....  41.55 
Cautr»l  QiNew  Jerar?,     .....    14.00 

Emtra  I  wjdrj  Trtcir,  .  ,  *  .  .  50.00 
Dtcktrtewn  and  Olalv  Llfi*  [building)  1040 
FlicnitngMsn,  .,,.,....  '15.00 
FtTchoild  aifad  TanDlnidalv  riimicct) 
Wrirho'lHl  aivl  Jgit^kriburc  A fm cull i^ral,  11.00 
FNeliald  and  Sqyanluni  [iirojccHrJ) 
Hac  ken  tack  am!  New  V»A,      .     .    .    1441 

l.«di  Brands  1  pf IV alt)      ....      0.11 

HrtK-rni*  Mint, 840 

Jer^j  Cilj  miti  li*rf«>  fotol,  .  .  10.00 
LonE  ElFinch  atld  Pr»  ?bart,  ,  -  .  140 
Lonr  Dork  and  Tldinil  [Erie) .  *  "* 

iiUitAna  and  Naw  1 


5140 

0140 

51.90 

51.51 

5.15 

5.15 

1140 

1140 

15.11 

90.11 

5041 

50.51 

r  BnoDCWick. 


5.tt 

14.00 
BooHifoo  BratKh.     ......      5.00 

HrWatk  and  BlovtMRiild.,       ....      040 

New«rk  and  NaW  Yerk,      ...      .      040 

New  Jenrv,     .     .     ,     .     .     i.    .    .    .    1140 

N     !      -    s    w  Jeracy,      .....    91.95 

Oi  ...      .....    10.00 

0  Srwarli.    ......      140 

F*'.  J  lIudKutllm)       -    .    •    1440 

Pfcc-rKi"  »4k5  S*i»«rk  iKfltl    .    *    .    19.00 
Patenon  a^]  Hammud  iErie>     .    .    .    15.15 
Ptuihtrtou  nM-J  liifhtitdwn,     .     .    .    99.00 
Ptu^i^l  ai^d  W«lilnl]  ib^iilding:]    .    .    11.00 
Ptrlh  Anibojr  iivd  Wtwdbfidgc,    .    .     1041 
Rariian  and  JJclaw  ata  Bay,      .    •    .    1540 
Lunc  UmncbT       .......      5.00 

Toisi'i  Kivaf  Enmb,   .....    1.50 

lUtcky  Hill,       .........    5.00 

-        '  15.00 

15.00 


Salftn,      .     .    .     _ 

Sfruth  Braischu      .... 

StkinCJE,    ....       ... 

Vlni'enlowBf     ...        . 

Wiirrrn,        .,.,.. 
VVeit  Jerwy,    ..... 

MillviUc  and  Glaaiboro, 


1.15  J 
41.90 
1440) 
OObOO) 

19.00 

1140 

441 

0.11 
1.50 

1040 


91.95 
1040 


1540 
15.19 
1940 
1940 
1541 
1140. 
5.001 
1.601 
1.50 


|1,1144M 

1 1,991 ,5N 

1,059,109 

110,559 

101454 

ll/tt4,515 

115,000 


11I,M0 
904UO 
4n,M0 


999M40 


105,510 
5,5154T1 

115,081 


1,141, 911 
554450 


5SS,1«5 

950400 

1414,191 


4.50 
18.55 
1140 
9940 


18.95 

11. 

59. 


.50) 
1.10  ? 


45,005 
91844 
48t),«IO 
4:4,4(0 
4ft,Vfi1 
94&54M 
1,840,M)4 


Toty, 


1/>9S.55  505.55       $14,509,115 


Stats  or  P— noiLTAWA. 

▲DetkcBT  Yalley, 11041 

AUaSuTot.Weern(pantaM.Y4kO.)  M.15 

OU  City  Branch, 81.10 

Bahi  Eagle  C(«ek, 51.11 

Beil^Mto  Branch, 940 

Barclay  Coal, 1540 

Beileronto  and  Snow  Shoo,  ....    91.00 

Branch, 1.50 

BnlUo,  Bradfonl  A  Pittabarg(N.  Y.)  11.00 


Boflklo^  CoTTT  and  PIttaburg  (N.  Y.) 

«dErie<N.Y.)  .    . 

■-      -     MN-T.). 


Buflalo  and  Waahingtoo  IN. 
Cataaau^ua  and  FogclaTille, 


N.Y.), 


Farmnigtoa  Branch, 

CatawiMa, 

lit! 


15.50 


940 


Chartien  Valley,      .......      5J0t 

r  ht n  unfuA  AlTcgbvny  V alltf  i  prOfTHatn|r) 
tbf-iH-rV«lJr*,      ........    SI.50 

rtiettntiE  llilf,       ........       4.1s 

CIcvePd,  Fktiieavine  A  AablabulilO.]  t&.bS 
Clewland  and  Pittiburg  [O.)    .    .    .    lA  W 

Calfbroakdala ^*-i^ 

Columbia  aivd  Port  Drpoait  (budding]  46.00 
rnnflerlinr  iPhlla.l      ......      5.1* 

€<»iine||tTiIl<e  and  fkiulbem  |  project) 
CutuWrhEicI  TaTl**  (Md.)    ....    4*^ 

Dtnvilk,  Haxtel<>n  A  wnkrvVre  ib'dg^«».DO 
rt"  A  Hu-iurm  r»nii  ro.li  R.  T    *"  " 


Dda 
Del  a 


rarr,  TarVaw-mm  A  Wt«l»», 


Kryw^r  Vallrir  Braif^'b, 
II.  Eail  lfrand|'wii>4  an.J  WayscabuTl, 

90.  Eaic  MahanHTijr,     ....... 

91.  Etil  PrnttiYlrartla,  .     .     .     .     .     - 

Teniijjle  Branch 

99.  Cbrn«hitrr  atid  rrr»*o«,    .... 
91.  Ehiiira  and  Vl"iil|)ani»pi:irl  [N.  T.) 
M.  EulrrjiriM  rliMildiaf  J    .    .    .    .    - 
Branrhr*.      ,...*..* 

rneRailwtj  iN.  T.t 

ISw  Erlrauii  Piiuhtirc.        ..... 

ErM  Harbor  Itrancb,   .    .    ■    « 
90.  Fayette  County, 


LI9UO0 
11,W 

1.47 
Itt.Rf 

a.  IV 


Octtyaburc, 
HanoTcr  Branch,     .... 
Harrlaburv  *n^  Lancaater,    . 
Colombia  Branch,  .    .    . 


19.00 
11.19 
19.90 


11940 
•9.15) 
11.90  < 
51.15) 

940  t 
15.00 
9140) 

1.50  ( 
11.00 


940{ 
11.00 

t1.60 
4.11 
1541 

15.00 
14.50 
10.00 
0.10 


1940 

11140) 

180  ( 

1.54 
85.55) 

1.51? 
10.55 
H40 

5.60) 

1.15  J 
45.00 
81.50) 

S.CO( 
19.50 
11.19 
19.90 


$8/)49,111 
11,911,111 
1,060/100 


449,080 

1,815.911 

91  f*,^^ 

1,919,450 


195,819 
1,144,000 
1,950,(00 

1,111,500 
190,550 

1,415,511 
101411 
150,000 
40(«4t« 

9,118,100 

1,554.111 

9481,511 

11,188,810 

400,000 

051,504 

1,519,850 
918,000 

9,881,515 
500,000 

4,900,005 

9,500,000 


18.00 

.  HempflehKW.  Va.)' 51.00 

.  Huntingdon  aad  Broad  Top  M oonUin,  44.00 
-       ^  14.15 


815,000 
955415 

1,88«4U 
1,411,155 
9,901,815 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Otrrgr^UTfUm^ 


ass^i 


Bnneh, 

.  IlOBtOn  UMl 

.  Jaiiie»town  and  Fnnl 
Coal  Bnnek, 


S6.  LftelcKWftOD* 


1.M 
18.Sf 
4S.tt 


(Phil*.) A.n 

.oar'      -  — 


•Mil. 


4S.t8) 


Pittoton  Bmneh, t.W 

Lftwranec  (part  in  Ohio)      ....    laOO 

_ .  Le1»aiM>n  and  PincgroTc, tlOO 

S».  Lchinh  and  Lackawanna,     ....    WU» 

40.  Lehif  h  and  Suwiiiehanaa,    ....  106.00 

Nantieoke  Branch, tS.00 

NMcoi»ee  Branch, 9.00 

Coplay  Bianehi 1.00 

Backtrack, 1S.00 

MincLateralc, 40.00 

41.  Lehich  Vallej, 101.00 

Black  Crccjc  and  Mt  Ccnn^  .  .  49.4S 
Pnin  Ha  van  ami  Audenricd,  .  .  1T.54 
Penn  Haven  and  HasciUm,  .    .    .    14.9T 

Short  branches  in  all, 494W 

41.  LilUe  Saw  M&l  Run, S.00 

45.  Little  Schuylkill, ».U 

Branches  ( Pantiier  aikd  Wahaah)  .  t.«0 
44.  LittleatowD, 1.M 

46.  Lorberry  Crack, 6.60 

Panther  Head  Branch, 1.00 

44.  Loeuat  Gap, AM 

47.  HeCauley  Mountain,      ,    6.S6 

45.  Mahanoy  and  Broad  Koontaia,  .    .    1S.5Q 

Branchea, S6.10 

Short  branchaa  and  aidingi,  .  .  M.M 
4».  Middle  Creek  (baildinf ) 60.00 

60.  MiAin  and  Centre  Coontiai,    .    .    .    12.60 

61.  Mill  Creek, 16.08 

U.  MUl  Cnek  and  Mine  Hill 4.09 

Bxtenaion  and  Branchea,  .  .  .  19.T0 
68.  Mine  Hill  and  SehuylkUl  HaTen,     .    M.60 

Bitention  and  Branches,     .    .    .  118J8 
64.  Monourahela  Valley  (project)  .    .    . 
66.  Mount  Cariion, 4.M 

Branchea, 1.80 

64.  Mount  Carbon  and  Port  Caitai,  •    .     4.78 

Branchea, 9.88 

61.  NeauuehoninK  Valley  (building)   .    .    18JW 
Mine  branches. 19.00 

68.  Neweaalle  and  Beaver  Valley,     .    .    14.98 

69.  N.  V.  Ji  Middle  Coal  Fields  (pn|)«etMl) 

Northern  Central  (Md.)  .  .  .  .88.00 
80l  North  Lebanon, 8.00 

BranthRs 0.90 

81.  North  Frnaiylvania, 66.88 

Doyle»towii  Branch, 10.10 

Shiiuervtlle  Branch, 1.88 

89.  Oil  Creek  and  AlUeghmj  River, 

Cherry  Run  Branch,    .    .    . 

88.  Panther  Creek, 

•«.  Peaehbottom  (prq)eeted)      .    . 
88.  Pennsylvania, 

HolLlAysburg  Branch,    •    . 

Indiana  Branch,     .... 

Steuben ville  Extensioa,       .         -      

Point  Breeae  Br.  A  DdT.  Bstenaion,  6.60 

Tyrone  eonnecting  link, ....     8.10 

80.  Penn.  and  New  York  Canal  R.  R.    .  106.00 

87.  PeniMylvania  Canuel  Coal,       •    .    .    19.00 

88.  Peunsylvariia  Coal, 47.00 

Laekawaaen  Branch,  ....  16.8T 
88.  PerkiO'ueo, 88.60 

70.  Phtladrlphia  and  Baltimore  Central,    87.60 

71.  Phila.,  Oennantowo  and  Norriatown,  17.08 

Oernuintown  Branch,  .  •  .  .  8.14 
79.  Philadelphia  a'ld  Reading,    ....  9S.00 

Richmond  Branch,      .....     8.00 

UbanonVallry, 64.00 

78.  Philadelphia  and  Erie, 987.61 

74.  Philadelphia  nod  New  Hope  (projaet)  87 JO 
76.  Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  .  .  .  98.60 
76.  Phil.,Wnniinei>n k  Bait. (DeL k  Md.)100.00 

Port  Deposit  Branch, 841 

T7.  Pittaburv  and  ConnellsTtlle,      .    .    .  149.00 

78.  Pitl^b  ,Ft  fVayneAChic.(a,lBd.&ni.)  40.60 

79.  Pitlshurcand  SteabenvUle  (W.  Va.)  86.00 
ft).  Plyiuouth, 10.98 

81.  Port  Clinton  h  Topton  (buildinc)    . 

%i.  Port  Kennedy, 0.78 

IB.  Reading  and  Colambia, 40.00 

Lancaster  Branch, 8.00 

84.  Sohuylkill  and  Susquelianna,    .    .    .    64.00 

Branch, 1.00 

86.  Schuylkill  Valley 8.93 

•   Branches, 80.46 

88.  Sbaniokin  Valley  and  Pottsrille, .    .    984W 

Colliery  Branch,  ....*.  8.00 
**"   South  Motintain,      .    ,  **** 


4.89 

18.00  886494 

tt.80  1,800,000 

"**  876,100 


18,170^818 


94.00 
8.60 
8J0 


7.80 
19.00 
1.80 


Southern  Peniuylvania  (projeet)  . 
Southwark  (P.  W.  A  B.  R.  R.)     . 

Strashurf 

Swatara  (Cold  Spring)     .    .    .    . 
Summit  Branch  (Lykem  Valley) 


91.00 


.  Tioga,     .• 88.88 

.  Trevorton 16.80 

.  Tyrone  and  ClearAeld,     .    .        .    .    87.60 

Branches, 8.88 

.  Union  Cana]  Company^  Railroad,    .    8.60 

Bmnehea, 9.99 

.  Union  Coal  CompanyH  RaHroad,  .  1940 
.  Westcbnier,    .    ' 8.00 

Branch, 1*88 


101.00' 


17.64 
14.89 


18.96  ( 
8.60  { 
196 
8.601 
1.00  S 
4.88 
6.18 
19.60, 
86.10} 
88.80' 
88.00 
19.60 
16.08 
4.09  ( 
19.70  ( 
MJOl 
11848  ( 

4.98 

840 
4.76 
8.98 

1840 
19.00 
14.99 


8.001 
0.90  J 
66.96, 
10.10  ) 
1.89  ( 


S0O.9O 
7.80 
19.00 
1.80 
6.60 
8.10 
10640 
19.00 
4740) 
16.87$ 
88.60 
67.60 
1748} 
8.14  ( 
98.00 1 
8.00  > 
64.00  > 
98741 

98.60 
00.001 
8.81  ( 
88.60 


0.78 
40.00 

8.00 
64.00 

140 

9.98 


1.19 
4.98 
840 

11.00) 
0.60  ( 

88.80 

1640 

17.60 
848 
8.60 

l9*oS 
9.00  { 
L18{ 


•1,011 

78,088 
81,060 
100,000 
180,600 

VI08,144 


969,4>1 


888,876 

8,776,000 


416,007 

8,768418 
819,839 


7,618,787 
160/)00 


18,781,688 


1,600,000 
1,000,000 

1,809^1 
»,811,798 


1,706,117 
10^11,197 
4,108,T18 
l,f  —  "^ 


16/)00 
1,13*,7^6 

1,188446 
678,060 


41,780 

876,886 

1,086,176 


180,000 


186,100 


nSTc 


amfmHim. 

m,  Weitehastcr  and  FUladalpUif 
IdOk  wesieffn  FnUHylvanin,  ... 

▲Uefhenj  EstcnaioB,  .  .  , 
161.  West  ReadBif,  7TV  ... 
108.  WUmlngton  and  Rcadinf  (building)  88.76 

103.  Wrightsvflle,  Toili  and  dettrebarf,     '  " 

104.  Wyoming  Gravity  (projeet)    .    .    . 
*     •         '*-  ^ itspieiflcally  ae- 


1140 
1.94 


61.60) 
1140  { 
1.74 
11.80 


84,800 

681,000 


Sundry  railtoadan 
'^tedlbr« 

Tbtal, 


700.00         14460,000 
$Jtt9M       6/11448     tW0,Bi8,IW18 


Stavb  ow  Dklawawi  amp  Eai 
I.  Baltkaara  and  Raritaa  non(pR4ect)  89.60 

1.  Ddawara, 84.60 

8.  Delaware  and  PennsyWanin  (prqicet) 

4.  Dorchester  A  DeUware  (Del.>  Md.)  8180 

^  ' 88.60 

40.00 


8.  Sastem  Shore  (Md.) 

8.  Junction  and  Breakwater  (Dd.) 

7.  Kent  Cooaty  (Del.  and  Md.)    . 

Chesiertown  Branch,      . 
6.  Maryland  k  DeUwaicTbeL 

8.  Newcastle  and  Frenchlov     _ 

10.  NewcasUc  and  Wilmington  (Del.) 

11.  Phil.,  WUminrton  A  Bait  (Pa.  A  Md.)  83.00 
■     and  Wicomico  (Md.)  


S4.66  1QOJD0O 


4.00 
i  Md.)  64.00 


64.00  1400,009 

6.00  744,496 


19.  Pocomoke  and  Wicomico  (Md.)    .    .    9040 

15.  Queen  Anne  County  (Md.)  (progreas)    8040 
14.  Qiteenstown  and  HaiHagtoa,  .  •.    .    1640 

16.  Worcester  (pi^Jeet) 

Total, 466.60 

8tai«  ow  MAmTUum  (other  thaa  i 
1.  Aanapolk  and  Bkridge,     ....    10.60 
1.  B^tinere  and  Ohk>  (W.  Virginia)    .  188.60 
Branehea  and  extensions,    .    .    .     8.90 

Washington  Line, 8040 

Metropolitan  Branch,      ....   40.00 
8.  Baltimore  and  Pikesvilin  (prqlect)    . 

4.  Baltimore  and  Potomac, 80.00  ) 

Washington  Branch, 13.10  { 

6.  Baltimore  and  Swann  Lake  (project) 
Coluihbia  and  Port  Deposit  (Pa.).    .    18.60 

8.  Cumberiand  Coal  A  Iron  sad  branches,  11.87 
Astor  Mine  Branch, 1.98 

7.  Comberland  and  Pennaylvania,  .  .  84.00 
.  .  1040 
.    .    13.00 


$8,7784St 


Branchea,  ^c, 
Cumberland  YallcT  (Pa.) . 


irg  (building) 

hipenn.  Line  (progress)    .    M.00 

10.  Maryland  Central  (Mirveyedr  •    •    •    11*^ 


9.  Frederick  ftl 


11.  Mount  Savage  (iron) 
19.  Northern  Central  (Pa.) 


13.  Oakbigton  Branch, 
Philadelphia  and  I 
~.iU.,Wilni.  ABalt.  (D 
Port  Depoait  Branca, 


leiphia  and  Baltimore  Central, 
PhiU.,  Wilm.  A  Bait.  (Del.  k  Pa.) 


949 

41.60 
64.00 


1846  1400,111 


1M40 

bore.) 


188.801 
8.10  { 


11.17) 
8.18  ( 


10lOO( 
6.00 


4440          8,818,118 
141  


Moo/m 

8,800^000 
138|^]0 


16.  Southem  Marylaad  (pr^eet)    .    .    • 

16.  Union  (project) 

17.  Washington  County, 18.00 

18.  Western  Maryland, 6740 

Hagerstowo  Extension,  ....    17.00 

19.  Worthmgt'n Valley  *  Maneb.  (project)  91.60 


fiS}      M.M.. 


Total, 


4M4I       •81,814,6a6 


8tav«  op  Wmt  VmonnA. 


BaltiBien  and  Ohio  (Md.)  .  .  .  .141.00 
I.  Chesapeake  ead  Ohio  (huildlag)  .    •  18«40 

Hempfteld  (Pa.) 9.00 

1.  Iron  Valley  (B.  ft  O.  R.  R.) .  .  .  .  8.96 
8.  Northwest  Virginia  (Parkerab>g  Br.)  108.60 

Pittsburg  sndStcubenvfiIe(Pa.rs  •  940 
4.  West  Viiginla  Central  (projeet)    .    .  13640 


M1.00       $16,188,816 


940  180J00O 

8.88  100^ 

108.60  f/HW/WO 


Total, 798.76 

Stats  or  VmonnA. 
I.  Aleiand.  k  rndcrlebsb«rg(8ospcndcd) 40.00 
1.  Alexandria,  Loodoon  4  Hampshire.    170.00 

3.  Alex.  A  OMnretown  (sAi  Aqueduct) .    4.00 

4.  Alcxand.,  George' "-  -'-•-'—*— 

6.  Blue  Ridge  (SUte 


4.  Alcxand.,  deorgetown  A  Washington,  740 

-   Blue  Ridge  (SUte  Road) 14.81 

8.  Cheaapea.  A  Ohio  (VirglaU  Central)  847.00 


7.  Clovef  Hm, tl40 

8.  Fred*ksb»g  A  OordonaviOe  (sospcnded)  4640 
1.  Qcorfetowtt  aad  Leeeborg  (project^ 

10.  Lynchburg  and  Danville  (proiKcO 

11.  Noriblk  A  Great  Western  (prqjeot) 


1.  Georgetown  aad  Leeeborg(  project) 
Lynchburg  and  Danville  (p— *— " 

. ..  Noriblk  A  Great  Western  (,.  ^ 

19.  Norfolk  and  Petersburg, 81.00 

U.  Orange,  Alex.  A  Manaans  Gap,  via. : 

Alexandria  to  Gordoosville,    .    .  8340 

Chariottes ville  to  Lynehbnrg,     .  68.60 
Manaaaaa  Junction  to  Harrisaab>g,  138.80 

Warrenton  Branch. 8.90 

Front  Royal  Branch, 140 

14.  Petersburg  rN.  CaioUna)    ..        .    .  61.06 

Gaston  Branch  (N.  Carolina)  .    .  91.80 

16.  Richmond  and  Danville  (N.  Car.)    .  13640 

Midlothian  Branch, Md 

""        ■    ■  ,i5 


16.  Richmond.  Frederick  4  Petoaaae, 

Bpringfleld  Branch,     .... 

17.  Riehmond  and  Peteraborf ,  .    '    . 

Port  Walthall  Branch,    .    .    . 

18.  Riehmond  and  York  River, .    .   . 

19.  Roanoke  Valley  (N.  Carolina)  .    . 
90.  Seaboard  and  Roaaoke(N.CaroUna)    68.96 


99.14 
1.78 
6940 
840 


664.76      $17,8884U 


7.00 
1641 
119.tt 
1140 


6840 
119.00 

8.80 

1.00 
8140 
1140 
136.60 

1.14 

1.68 
76.60: 

340 
19.14 

1.76 
8840 

6.00 
63.16 


140040ft 

160/KIO 
1,874,718 

480400 
171,^ 

MWP7f 

6,l«,flM 


6,m,M 

877,078 

],180406 

1764M 

U4M4M 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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ns 


O0rp9rut€  TUUitf 


ntmi.  OtmpNtad,  ••1^?*» 


n.  South  Side  ( Pcienbarf  *  LjmUhvc)  1X3.00 

City  Poiot  Brueh,      .....     %M 

t(.  Virginia  and  Kcntuoky  (prajcet)  .    .    W.00 

tl.  Tiniiiia  and  TeuneMM,  .    ....  «M.M 

Salt  World  Branch, %A% 

Other  Branchca, l.M 

M.  Wiocbetter  A  Potomae  (B.  A  Ohio)  .    M.00 
U.  Winchcitcr  and  Stnuburg,   ....    19.00 

Total, t/M0.11 


7W«i.  OtmpUhd. 


ltS.OO{ 

tjos 

9A%\ 
1.40  > 

n.oo 

19.00 


M,m,iM 

lT9,aM 
VIOiMI 


Statb  or  Noam  Cabouva. 


1.  Air  Line  of  North  Carolina  (prqieet) . 
ft.  AtUntie  and  North  Carolina.  .    .    . 

Charlotte  A  South  Carolina  (S.  C.)  . 
>.  Chatham  (RaletKh  to  Oulf)      .      .    . 

4.  Trench  Broad, 

ft.  North  Carolina. 

PetenhurKiVa.) 

Oaiton  Branoh  (Ya.) 

0.  PiedmoDt, 

1.  Raleifh  and  Oaston, 

Rkhaioiid  and  Danville  (Va.)  .    .    . 

Roanoke  Valley  (Va.) 

Seaboard  and  Roanoke  (Va.)     .    .    . 

8.  Western  (Coal)     ......... 

9.  Weatem  North  Carolina, 

Newion  Branch, 

Western  Divuion  (procreaainf )    . 

10.  WOniiBKtoo.  Charlotte  h  Rutherford, 

Western  Division, 

11.  Wilminf  ton  k  Manchester  (8.  C.)     . 
li.  Wilminf  ton  and  Weldoo,     ,     .    .    . 

Tarboro'  Branch 

II.  WiUiamston  A  Tuboro*  (boilding)    . 


Cabou 
M.00 
94.9« 
0.00 
U.00 
00.00 

»S.OO 


48.fiO 
97.00 
ft.00 
01.00 
9S.1S 
«.00 
81.00 
S.M 
199.00 
111.00 
151.00 
88.50 


8.00 
18.00 
104)0 
198.00 
8.60  { 


•T.00 
8.00 
14.00 
f8.T8 

4AM 
81.00) 
8.50  ( 

117.00* 


190/100 


1,800/100 


877,410 

1,891,909 

9,000/N)0 

174,918 

811,919 

870,912 

l/>i5/>l8 

8/)00/NW 


1,699,719 
8/181,481 


Total, 


.  1,889.97      1,119.81       $99,108,188 


Stats  or  Sotmi  Casoloia. 

I.  Ab  Line  (Atlanu  and  Richmond).   .140.80  $180/)00 

1  Blue  Ridn, 58.50  r.80  J        *««»«» 

BrancV l.»  1J0(        «»a»/»0 

S.  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  (N.  C)  109.60  108.80           9/IOO/W) 

4.  Cheraw  and  Darlinfctoo,    .    .        .    .    40.80  (^ ""              

8.  Cheraw  and  Salisbury  (project)    .    .    834)0 

8.  Cot.ftAugus.(noweo«i.with  C.AS.C.)8i.OO  f 

9.  Green viilc  and  Columbia,     .    .    .    .148.95  U 

Abbeville  Branch 11.50  \\M\         8/189,715 

A  nUeriion  Branch, 9.50  9.50' 

&  King's  Mountain, 99.50  99.50              9M,000 

9.  Laureni 8«.00  89.00              840,000 

10.  Norths. stem, 109UM)  109.00            8,148,181 

11.  Port  Royal  (prqiret) 110.00  960.000 

19.  Savannah  and  Charleston  (Oa.)     .    .    88.89  88.69           1,500,000 

14.  South  Caroi ilia, 187.00  187.00, 

Columbia  Branch 88.00  88.00  [        1,687,444 

Camden  Branch, 88.00  88.00 ' 

14.  Spartanburg  and  Union, 88.00  88.00           1,880,000 

16.  Wilmington  k  Manchester  (N.  Car.)    99.00  994)0           9,978,697 

Total, l,4aui  IjmJn       $97^848,817 

Statb  or  Gbobaia. 

1.  Adanta  and  West  Point, 88.74  1 

9.  Atlantie  and  Gulf, 964.00  9] 

Florida  Branch  (Pla.)  .    .    .    .    •    99.00  1 

5.  Aagusta  and  Savannah,        ....    63.96  5 
4.  Bamesville  and  Thoniaston,     .    .    .    18.00  1 

8.  Brunswick,and  Albany, 1864)0  8 

8.  Central  of  Georgia, 190.48  19 

East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  (Tenn.)      14.0S  1 

1.  Ktowah, 8.87  i 

8.  Oeorjria 1714)0  17 

Athens  Branch, 88.00  8 

Warrenton  Branch. 4.00 

Wajhin);ton  Branch, 18.00  1 

8.  Georgia  Air  Line  ( AtlanU  h  Riehm^)  190.00  9 

10^  Macon  and  AagusU, 89.00  4 

11.  Macon  aiid  Brunswick 174.00  7 

li.  Macon  and  Western, 109.50  10 

18.  Milledireville  and  Batonton.    .    .    .    8841  8 
14.  North  Eaitem  (Athens  to  Clayton)  . 

18.  Rome  and  Kingston, 80.00  9 

18.  Savan.,  Orifln  A  N.  Alabama  (project) 

17.  Savannah  and  Charleston  (8.  Cf.) .    .    16.00  1 

18.  Savannah,  Skidaway  and  Seaboud, .      8.50 
Sclma,  Rome  and  DHlton(  Ala.)     .    .    66.00  I 

18.  South  Georgia  and  Florida,  ....    684)0  I 

80.  Southwestern, 107.50  U 

Butter  Branch, 9iu)0  1 

Muscogee, 50410  1 

Eufala  Branch, 68.50  I 

Furt  Gaines  Branch,    .....    19.60  ] 

fl.  Wvstcrn  snd  Atlantio  (Tenn.)  .    .    .  194.90  Ij 


$1,900,916 
8,117,810 
1,187,918 


1,900,000 

4y479/)00 

859,799 

190/)00 


M79,005 

l,800/)00 

9/M)0/)00 

780,900 


S89/)01 
900/)00 


4,181,648 


Total, 


«...      9/>96.4l 
Stais  or  FiAMiDA. 

Atlantic  and  Golf  (Ga.) 904)0 

1.  Florida, 164.00 

t.  Florida  and  Alabama, 46.90 

I.  Florida,  Atlantic  and  Oalf,  ....    80.00 

4.  Pcnsacola  and  Georgia, 997.00 

Monticello  Branch, 4.00 

Tallahassee  Branch, 97.00 

8.  PcTdido  and  Junction 8.00 


1,884.70      $88,876,688 


46.90 
804)0 


914101 
8.00 


$871,919 
8/)00/)00 
1,800/)00 
l,600/)00 

8,869,789 

80,000 


TotU, 


440.90        $9,888,881 


^'"SSiJSr 


"W-^ 


LsftffftMJISte.  ^iSJtS^ 


nti 


Stati  or  Alabama. 

1.  AU.  A  Chs,ti;«iimi(pi  I  M«rid.  la  CtiatU )  :».*^A<^ 

9.  MjiPidn  au4  Cnhj  wKm,       .     .     r     .     «    314l0 

8.  Mr lu [Phi I,  Hollnf  j^pfmgi  aud  iSclma^     1^.00 

McuiuhLiA  Lhirleiiuu^Ttb.  ft  .\4iia.}  148.80 

KEurrucc  Blaxich,     ......       |,00 

4.  Mcniphu  and  Savannmh  (project].    . 

6.  Mis». ,  (3  ■  innvtUc  k  TuscaJoos*  I,  U  Ht. )  84.00 

8.  Uijhdc  and  Onfaril,  .     .     .     .     ^     .     .  n»,UU 

1.  M«]bLlc  A  MonMcnmery  CctsOSoJidaibott)  ItM.DO 

8.  Mciibi  b  A  Uh  u>  I M  w    Teun^  k  Ky « >     »iL(jO 

9.  Munln^juirry  ami  iLciCala,       .    «     .     .    6tf.Q0 

10.  Mijni^currv  acid  Wurit  t^omt,  .     .    .    88.88 

O^rhkA  Umuch,       ■"....    8B.40 
Nki^vklJf  anj  Dcctttur(Tctui.]i     .    .     MM 

11.  North  Wrtlrra,  .    ^     .     .     .     .    *     .     11.80 
Sa>'tu.,Ori-fI3u  A  N.  Alabama  {progrtasih 

19.  Seiauaud  UiiiMproJ/rct] M.W 

IS.  Sehu4  and  MrrMllau,      .    .    *    .        .    blM 

14.  Southern  Ala.  LCJumbui  1o  foltiid)  IMM 

15.  Selisia,  Ikiovc  and  DattuulGa.)      .     .  175.00 
18.  South  and  Nor  lb  A  J  aba  ma 1884)0 

17.  TcnntiKc  arid  Loof*  (jimj«()  *    .    .    88.50 

18.  Wnlrm  t.Monlenoiery  «j  Sctuia)       .    44.U«J 

19.  Winchealer  A  iTunlsviUe  ^pniJKt)    .    IIUjO 


8S.0O 
904)0 
148.80  { 
84I0( 

994)0 
88.00 


88.60) 
S8.40( 


178.00 
80lOO 


700/)00 
4,199,818 


l,890/>78 
4,7S7/)00 
1,889,118 

114,890 
9,844,794 

940,113 


688,000 
9,188,999 


7/H)0/)00 


Total, 


9f  ATS  or 


Alahaeaa  atid  ChattaiMOga,  . 
n  Gi£<on, 


1.  Ofj-nd  Gulf  and  Pan  <! ,-,     ,         .      

Mritt|iKii  A  Charkston  (Tenn.  A  Ala.)  88.50 
9.  Mrn^'htt,  UqUj  hpringi  A  S«lma  !  sirog.) 
8.  MiMlutppi  Ccnlrai  fTenn.li  .    .     .    .1884)0 

Uii^Ufijjpt  artd  TcnnewceiTrna.j    .    89.90 

Mi  t.,  {^amr»v  tik  V  TutcaCaoiii  i  A  la.)     8.00 

Module  and  Ulai4>  i1C]r.,T<nn.  A  Ala.)  970.00 

Cukidujbin  Branc-h,  ......    14.60 

M.  OrL,  JatkaoQ  A  Gt.Noribtrnir  La.)  1174)0 
4.  New  UrJ»n»  and  Mobile [jarogrr*!)  . 

6.  Rajrni'iid  Branch 7410 

8.  Vlt  kihufif  mAiA  MeridiAO, 140.00 

Wtit  relicuna(LA.>    ......      94)0 


$88^91,188 


19.00  $800,000 

8.00  900^000 

88.60  1/198,898 


6,611,059 
1,878,898 


188.00 

89.90 


1174)0  8,879,614 

7.00  100/)00 

1404)0  8/M9,98S 

9.00  laO/WQ 


Tout, 900.90        900.90       $94,919,504 


Statb  or  LomsiAirA. 
1.  Bafen-RoafC,  Oroa-Tele  k  Opeloosas,  48.00 
9.  Berwick  Bay  and  Texas  (prefect)  .  100.00 
I.  Clinton  and  Port  Hudson,  ....  99.00 
4.  Mexican  Gulf, 97.00 

6.  MUnburg  and  Lake  Pcatehartrain,    .     8.00 
8.  New  Orleans  aad  Carrollton,    .    .    .      8.60 

Branches, 84)0 

7.  N.  O.,  Jackson  ft  Gt.  Northern  ( Miss. )  88.00 

8.  New  Orleans  k  Mobile  (progressing) 

8.  N.  Orleans,  O|pclousas  k  Ot  Western,  968.00 

Lapruchc  Branch, 9.80 

Southern  Texas  Branch, ....  100.00 
Red  River  Branch, .    .....    88.00 

10.  North  Louisiana  and  Teaas,      .    .    .  190.00 

Western  Extension  (PaciSo)     .    .    18.00 

11.  West  Feliciana  (MIm.)     .....    18.00 


174)0 


$897/100 

750/100 


994)0 

r.oo 

84)0 
8.50) 
94)0  ( 
88.00  9,988,719 

80.90 
••*•  8,918,811 

190.00  )  .MA  AAA 

184K)  \        iA«>fil» 
18.00 


Total, 998.80         414.60       $17,885,991 


•tATB  or  TEKA8. 

1.  Balbto  Bayou,  Braaos  k  Colorado,  .  166.00 
9.  Columbus  and  San  Antonio  (projeet) 

8.  Eastern  Teaas 140.00 

4.  Galveston,  Houston  k  Hendenon,  .  504)0 
Connecting  Braneh  at  Houston,  .  1.76 
8.  Houston  snd  New  Orleans,  ....  108.00 
8.  Houston  Tap  and  Brasoria. ....  80.00 
~   "  and  Texas  Central,     .    .    .864.08 


Austin  Branch,  ......    

8.  Indianola  (progress) 

8.  Memphis,  El  Paso  k  Paeifle  (proijcci)  800.00 

10.  Sabine  and  Rio  Grande  (project)  .    . 

11.  San  Antonio  and  Mezkan  Ouli;  .    .  185.00 
19.  Southern  Paeifle,      .......  788.00 

18.  Texas  Transporutioo, 6.60 


85.60         $9,500/)00 

81.00  1/)00,000 

»«*t        9,000/100 

S,500/)00 

9^00,000 

9,708/)00 


io.no ) 

1.75$ 


96:oo 


Total,  . 


.  9,699.98         679.96       $17/)08/)00 


Statb  or  AaxAjiaAa. 

lloq,    '. 801.00 

adTort Smith,    .    .    .  166.00 


I.  Cairo  and  Foil. 

t.  Little  Bock  and 

8.  Uttle  Rock  and  Helena. WOO 

4.  Little  Roek,  Pine  Bluff  |p  N.  Orteans,  119.00 
6.  Memphis  and  Little  Rock.  ....  181.00 
8.  Miss&dppl,  OuaohiU  and  lUd  IMver,  100.00 

Total, 897.00 

Bt^ja  or  Tanransa. 
1.  CineinnaU,  Cumber.  Gap  &  Charieslon,  94.00 
f.  Bast  Tennessee  aid  Georgia  (Oa.)  .  98.79 
Chattanooga  Braneh,  ....  80.00 
8.  East  Tennessee  snd  Virginia,  .  .  .  180.98 
4.  Edgafldd  and  Kentueky,     ....    47.00 

6.  Knoiville  and  Charleston  (progrem)  68.00 
8.  Knoxville  and  Kentueky  (progreai)  .    86.00 

Louisville  and  NashvilUjKy.T     .    .    4&.«iO  ^ 

7.  Memphis  k  Charieston  (Miss,  k  Ala.)  88.98 


•'«W 


88.00  9,600/)00 


8.  Mamphla,  CtoiksviUa  A  LouiirlUe,  .    89.50 


98.79) 
80iOO( 
180.98 
47.00 
18.00 
81.00 
46.00 
88.98) 
18.00  ( 
88.60 


8,758,784 

8«419,9fl 

1,176/108 


1.      .  - 
1,889,918 

9,615,818 

8,0«7/)88 
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Ofrpormit  num  qf  Ltnglk 

Qtmfmmim.  3bl2  C 

f .  MempliH  iiid  Ohii) iao.M 

la.  McMimivttIr  »ii.J  MiuchHter,      .    .    U.M 

MwiMippL  Oiii^liMtH  ,1  ....    4T.4M» 

11.  Mnti«Ki>ii>i  B.\<t*r<  Mtm^kvt  to  Cairo)  101.00  { 

Brail nh  la  TruV;r  ■    ,     .....      0.001 

It,  MkiatiuiJi  uid  Tt^uefiMrr  (MIm.)     .    10.00' 

Mobila  I  Ohm  I  &>.,  Mut.  k  Ala.)    .  11B.M 

U.  Naahvilk  iad  Lliiiuaooe*,     .    .    .  140.7S 

fltwibyvillv  Unuchf »jOO 

J«f«f r  Bnocb,  .....     .    .    14.00 

14.  Nuhvitk  Kad  [>4!cilur|Al*.)   .    .    .    M4M 

MkHiiK  FlrAunt  tiranr}i \tM 

15.  NMhvilk*ad  .V^rthwrttemtKy.)  .  101.40 
10»  Itofcniville  Aoel  JcSFnon^  .  .  .  .  IMO 
n«  inBylJiWHlem  ijjrojecl) 

Wtstern  iriil  AtlinLic  4Cli.  I  •    .    .    .    I&AO 

16.  Tctilwawr  and  F^cilio  Iprajcct)  .  .  110.00 
19.  WiocbnlerAiul  4Uban)4,     ....    t8.lt 

Total, 1,870.U 

BrMvm  or  Knrrvanr. 

1.  BrMkcaridce  Coal, 8.M 

t.  CiMinnati  Southern  (prq)Mt)  .  •  .  _ 
t.  CoTington  irnd  Bic  Sandy  (prqicet)  .  ISd.OO 
4.  niaalSetlitown  k  PadueaSk  ( pngcct)  .  14040 
i.  BvauflTUIe,  Hendcnon  k  Nashville, .  08.00 
8.  Kentucky  Central  (Covinf  ton  A  Lea.)  80.00 
T.  Lexington  and  Big  Sandjr,  ....  lt.00 
Coallou  Branch, 0.18 

8.  Leiington  and  Southern  Kentoeky. .    SiUtO 

9.  Xjooitville,  Cineino.  k  Lexington,  Tls. : 

Lexington  aiid  rrankfort,  .  .  .  tt.80 
Louiaville  and  Frankfort, .  .  .  .  8ft.00 
Cincinnati  Branch, 81410 

10.  LouiivUlcHarrodsbunr  ft  Va.  (project) 

U.  Lottifville  and  NaahviUe  (Tenn.)  .    .  140.00 

Bardstown  Branch, HJO 

Lebanon  Branch, t1 40 

Memphia  Branch. 48.00 

Lebanon  Branch  Extcniioa,  .  .  1SS4)0 
Richmond  Brunch, SS.0O 

11.  Maytville  an  I  Lexington 89.00 

Miuiaaippi  River  (Tenn.)  ....  41.00 
MobiU  and  Ohio  (Tenn.,  Miaa.  *  Ala.)  10.M 
Nashville  and  Northwestern  (Tenn.)      1.M 

18.  New  Orieaus  and  Ohio, 8>.00 

14.  Portland  and  Louisville, MO 

Totd, l»«0t.8S 

Statb  of  Ohio. 

1.  AshUhtiU  ind  New  T^lsboo,      ,    ,    .    84.81 

AlUniie  A  Ot.  Wn««ro jP*.  A  N.Y.)   t4Mt 

f  ilvfef  Creei  Rrmch^    *,-■..      4.98 

CleveUn,!  Bruichtwide  tmckl    .     .    48.99 

t.  CamlllLoin  atvl  Une^da,    .     >       ...     11.M 

8.  Cvitnl  Ohio  I  BaIuhiqIT  slid  Qhiol  .  181.08 

4.  Ciannu'iti.  Hainillun  »tvi  UajrEoii,   .    6040 

AtUnlie  uid  Gtrmt  Water u  Lraek,  6040 

8.  OiBCkiiiixti  an  I  lit>i<«Mat    .    .     ^     ^    .    90.M 

Htrrifcin  Brencli 6.10 

8.  Cttl.  All']  liidiaittiKall'*  Junctiinti  4tnd.)  90.00 
1.  Cinc^inn.,  RurhfHorul  A  Chiutgo  i  lul)    88.00 

8.  CiUL-miitTt,  Bftudufbjr  utd  Cle«^rbiid,  1U.00 

Pii»dU7  BniKb.  .   .     .....     184» 

9.  Cincsundli  «iid  7^maKtvi[lr,    ....  16940 

10.  Cltv(>lM.Co]urr.,Cni-  A  Indiini^ulis,  9M.48 

Hpfi.i<lifM  Dnn^:h,      .....    4949 

11.  CIrvekiiJ  in^  Piltiburg, .....  101.00 

Tuvr^rJiWM  Eiteiuiioti,    ....  S940 

Harnvtr  UnncK,     ......  1.90 

Beavrr  STtemtj-iii  ^Pii.)     ....  1.00 

Whrctma  li*tf  iisiou 41.00 

11  Cbv^rltii  t,  ^If  Icrtv  «i  aud  Delaware,    6U.1S 

lA  CoJ..CbLr.  AliiUdUjy.Ueuml|lci4.)  11540 

ai'ioit  Cnv  ilr4iu-b,     .....  19.M 

14.  Calunil^tnitllta   binf  Vjilk;,     .     .  1«.«8 

lA  ColtiJii^ut  <tuA  Xruii,    ......  94.69 

Id.  Daflon  «nd  MifbifcaQ 141.81 

11.  Daycuiu  411.  t  UiiLaiL,  .......  81.81 

18.  Daylim  tjid  Mfc*(env, 8A0O 

19.  Dayton,  iCemia  and  MVlprc,  ....  16.98 

90.  Iran, 94.00 

91.  Ldlre  l&ri*  and  l^utaviUi!,  .  .  ,  .  115.00 
89.  Lake  Shore  A  Mich.  Buath.  (N.  V., 

F.  I.  MA  11,} 48649 

LawmicB  (P^tiei.t     .......      140 

fl  Llute  \lt4iui 84.19 

li.  Uahonlnc  iCtcvelaadl  A  Maboning^l.    8141 

l^lubhard  Braneh,     -    -    .     .    -    .     1941 

18.  Mtriel'i  and  CuK-intiali, .     .    .    .    .190.80 

HllliborD   Bfiuch, 9140 

Uniaa  Braaeh,  .  .  .  .  .  ,  .  940 
f^ruoaoulh  Breach,     .....    66.00 

98.  Oikio  and  Uuiiuippi  llud.  A  111.)  .  .  19.00 
tr.  PilltHiirf,  Chiirinbali  and  St.  Loiut,    11140 

Nr warU  to  CVit.  i,  undnf,  ha  f  of  7,.Tin.  Cent  O. 
Cadit  Bra  rh,  ........    8.00 

#8.  PitUb'g.  Ft.Wayne  A  Chic.  (P.,I.AL)  951.00 

99.  PitUburg,  Msysville  and  Cincinnati,  99A00 
80.  Danduaky,  Mansfield  and  Newark,  .  116.96 
tl.  Springfield  and  Columbus 1940 

Boads  not  included  in  above,  being  (  «»  m 
io«U  fctntij  eompletod,  kc..\  "^"^ 


Mf  ofBoa4f 


84.90 
4140 


148.16  ) 
9.00  < 
14.00 
M40} 
1A60( 

16140 
1640 

1840 

88.11 


896,000 
1,410^999 


998,119 
8,699,111 


8,919,118 
4*486,118 


1,486.68       |48|818,448 


tnOiOOO 


1940? 
0.16  ( 
1840 


1140  { 
8140  f 


140 
89.00 


864,118 
1,819,114 
4,618,888 


10,198;986 

9,818414 
188446 
801,998 

809,181 
910,911 


849.68       $88,611,148 


1840 
M649, 
A98J 
48.99* 
11.50 
181.08 
80.a0) 
80.80  ( 
9040  ( 
A10S 
90.00 
88.00 


189.13 
984.48 

4949 
101.00 

89.00 
1.50 
1.00 

41.00. 

80.15 
11540 

19.60 


#848,900 
84,888,919 


6411409 
4,996,894 


661,800 
1,009,689 
6,100,000 
9,989,881 
9,880*489 


6,114,909 


14141 
81.81 


1A98 
1840 


1.40 

84.19 

6141 

1941 

190.80 

91.00 

9.00 

66.00. 

1940 

11140) 

R.R.)   { 

8.00  > 


118.96 
1940 


6,481,899 
^899,684 
1481,119 
415400 
814,818 
1,190,100 

99.198400 

184,118 

4,618408 

8,890,898 


19,808,119 


9,489,111 

14,908,109 
1,000,000 
8/»0,y86 


Told, 


.  4,81848     l»T9S49 


BtATS  OV  llMNMAir. 

I.  Bay  Citr  and  Sagteaw, 19.00 

9.  Bay  de  Noqoot  and  If  araoette,  .  .  180.00 
A  Chicago,  Detroit  A  Can.  Grand  Janc>n,  69.00 
4.  Chicag«AMicA.Lake8hor«(progiMa)4640 
6.  Detroit,  HoweU  and  Lansing,  .    .    .    8440 

8.  Flint  aMi  Pere  Maiquette 188.60 

1.  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana,  ....  850  00 
A  Grand  River  VaUay,    .   7  .    .    .    .    91.00 

9.  Jackson,  Lansing  and  Saginaw,    .    .  IIAOO 

10.  Balamaeoo,  Allegan  A  Grand  Rapkls,  48.50 

11.  KaUmasoo  and  South  Haven,  .  .  .  4040 
19.  Lake  Shore  A  ITich.  South.  (N.  T.,)|,.m 

Pa..  O,  Ind.  A  ni.,)  ....  'J"»0» 
Branch  fVom  Adrian  to  Monroe,  .  8A60 
Jackson  Br.  fPalmyra  to  Jackwn)    4440 

Coostantine  Branen, 4.18 

Detroit,  Monroe  A  Tolodo (Ohio).  51.89 
Michigan  Air  Line,  .  .  .  ..  980.00 
lA  Michigan  CentralTlnd.  and  I1L)  .  .99140 
I A  Northern  Central  ( tanainr  to  Ind.  line)  5A00 
lA  PentnsuU  (Chiean  A  N.  W.  R.  R.) .  6540 
BranehiBs  and  lExtensiona  ...  5.90 
lA  PkninsoU  of  Michigan  (progreaaing)  lOAOO 
11.  Port  Huron  A  Chi.  Air  LiBe(progrMi)  110.00 
lA  ML  Joseph  Valley,    .......    89.00 

Total, 9,99A19 

Statb  or  Ivsiaha. 

1.  Chlcaro,  Ctncinnih  ft  IjmnviWF,.  lOAOO 

A  Cin-r.  A  ladiaaa^ulis  JuDrlion  ;  (>nio)    1A00 

L41JMV9II*  Sr&nth  iJji  afJi  euiLbs).     19.00 

A  Cinctiinatt  and  Mirtiii?>tlte,     .     .     .    4040 

C^nc.  KichiucKiMl  A  ChicsfolOhio)  .      AOO 

Ckverd,  Coluiubui,  Cmtiu.  A  luJ.  iO.)8A00 

CohiiTi.,  Chw.ik  liidiinaip.  Lcaifal  (O.)911.60 

Jncli«iq<a|K»hi  l^nr^    ......    M.50 

Logaicup^jft  Hiid  Htnl*  Lio*t      .    .  16940 
Li^muvillc  Branch  1^  afH  miles)  .     19.00 

A  CDluQiEmi  and  Shclb^yville 94.00 

6.  ETiQiviUip  ani  CnwrnnliviUe.      .    .109.00 
RwltTille  Citrncina,  .....    98.00 

8.  Gnind  Rapidv  A  liidiaaa  jMirlii^an)  4840 
1.  lrii]uu«  *iid  Illkiioii  IHIO  -  ....  11.00 
A  Iti.]janipv]u,  CincLnnaU  A  Laf  )  ctte,  159.00 

9.  )nili»in»p.TCrBwrdv.  ADativl'Jt{llJ.)  18.00 

10.  lndiBnt]a«lu.  Ptni  aad  i'hiiea.pj,    .    .     15.00 

11.  liinlijieiup^ctlki  and  Vmcennn,  .  .  .  1440 
19.  Jeffrr»i>nvillir,  MadiiDu  A  lud  na}iOlls,  108.00 

^Itdiiiuu  Pi,vii>U'Ci,,    ......    48.00 

J»flkn«)ii|U»diiuii  June  linn.     .    .      4.00 

Joli«i:  and  IndLatia  rill.) It.OO 

lA  AniKfatit4wu«nd  ^helbrvilk, .     .     .    91.00 

].. iihntvA  \I. !«^niM N . Y.JH.O.M, AIll.)  101.00 

Q4i.hrii  A  If  I.in«  [Oj>iu|<  ....    6A10 

lA  Lduuvtlle^  Ni-wr  Al'harir  A  Chirairo,.  98840 
Mwrhgfan  rruimU.VHrh.  A  li]  I    .    .    61.00 
Uhi0  ittd  Mii-iKiij.^^]  iOUn  A.  111,1     .  KAOO 
Pittiti.,l?'l.1,Vjj  rj.*:AChji'   ,  Pj  .0  a  in.)  161.00 
Kichnu  A  M  utiii  |  PAytcra  A  Wrtiitni)      8.00 
16.  ShA*.>y  arwJ  Rwh,      .......     to.00 

lA  I'^.Ti;  ItuMEf  anj  Indisnapdit, .     .    .     1A00 

T.>ti»,loj_IVftt«%h  A  Wnlrnj  i  0.  A  lU.)  168.90 

11,  tliiion  Tra^:k  I  liidtatiapoltij  .    ,     .    .      6.00 

lA  WhaUr  WaUt  ¥allcjr,    ......    80.00 

Roads  aol  olherwj«  accoanlcd  TlT,  9400.00 

Total 6,8sTro 

Stats  op  luoron. 

1.  Amerieaa  Central, 18040 

A  Belleville  and  Southern  Illinois,  .  .  140.00 
A  Cairo.  MMCityAVincenncslprogrcas)  150.00 
Paducah  Br.  (Raleigh  to  Liberty ) .  5040 
A  Chicago,  Blue  Island  A  Ind.  (project)  91.00 
A  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qiuncy,     .  904.00 

Aurora  Branch, lAOO 

Peoria  Line, 5S.0O 

Lewiston  Branch  and  Extension,     60.00 

Quincy  Line, 100.00 

Carthage  Branch  (BushneU)     .    .    80.00 

A  Chicago  and  Alton, 94A00 

1.  Chicago  A  MUwaukee  (Wisconsin)  .  4640 
A  Chicago  A  Northwestern  (Wn.)   .    .    lAOO 

Frveport  Line, 91.00 

Clinton  Line, 188.00 

Richmond  Line 8840 

Madison  Line  (Wis.) 19.00 

Rockford-Keuosba Line  (Wis.)     .    8940 
Peninsula  Line  (Mich.)    .... 
9.  Chic,  Rock  Island  A  Pacillo  (Iowa)    18A00 
Port  Byron  Branch, 1140 

10.  Illinois  Central, 808.15 

Galena  Branch, 959.90 

Chi'T.ago  Branch, 14A50 

11.  niinoii  Coal 4.00 

19.  Illinois  Sotitheastem, 190.00 

Indiana  and  Illinois  (Ind.)  ....  1840 
lA  Ind.,  Bloomington  A  Western  (Ind.)  198.00 
Joliet  A  Chiesgo  (Chicago  A  Alton)  81.00 
Joliet  and  Northern  Indiana  (III.).  .  80.00 
L.  8h.  k  Mi.  Sou.  ( N.  Y.,  P.  O.  M.AInd. )  1  AOO 
Michigan  Central  (Mich.  A  Ind.) .    .    13.00 

lA  Mound  City, 8.50 

Ohio  and  Musissippi  (Ohio  and  Ind.)  148.00 
16.  Peoria  and  Bureau  Valley.  ....  46.80 
lA  pKiria,  Pekin  A  JaoksoavUU,  .    .    .  161.50 


flMNA 


19Mft 
8840  S4tMM 

4640  1400400 

91.00  9,180406 

11840  9,888481 


AI8 
61.89 


99140 

t£\  4481,ffi 

4040  9,908,80t 

8040  1,888400 

89.00  


1,198.18 
91.00 

¥^ruAf 

1840) 
1940  { 

8,49l,1«i 

40.00 

jmjjj^ 

AOO 

188,414 

8A00 

9,610,89i 

91140) 

19.60  1 
18940  f 

18,11t,88i 

19.00  J 

94.00 

480/180 

109401 
1840( 

9,111,890 

480/m 

T1.00 

9400,000 

15940 

8400^ 

18.00 

8,(«)480 

16.00 

9400,000 

1440 

8400400 

4A00J 
440» 

8,118,11t 

1600 

43S48S 

91.00 

64e4t« 

101.00) 
68.10  { 

1,106,111 

988.00* 

MfiOOjM 

61.00 

9,690,1X0 

11840 

14401,119 

151.00 

8,119451 

AOO 

18,611 

9040 

8SO4OO 

1840 

9/»8441 

168.90 

1451.750 

6.00 

850,l<00 

80.00 

9,500400 

900.00 

6400400 

9,911.]0     $191,189401 


60.00 
14.00 


904401 
lAOO 
6A00 
604U 

100.00 
80.001 

94A00 
4540 
14.00 
91.00 

188.00 
8340 
19.60 
8940 

189.00' 
1I.W) 
806.16 
96i.«0 
14AA0 
440 
95.00 

198.00 
81.00 
80.00 
1940 
13.00 
A60 

14840 
46.80 


11,658,998 
9,108,168 


94,118,919 

1,910,419 
89,819,491 

100400 
1/m»400 


4M>4y9 

10S,1S8 

1004l« 

19,419.199 

9,1064rO 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


BAILSOADB — ^LIKGTH— -OOBT. 


aift 


C^fformieTUlm^ 


IT.  rmJi  Boek  laUad  r  iaeUCoalVilJl.&.)tOM 
PiClib.,  ruWtjam  k  Ckls. J  F%./yMlm.)  18.M 


inmkCkk^lF%./yMlm. 
:k  Uaad  *  St.  Lovis  . 
M  and  Ttm  Haul*,    . 


Haul*.    .  n».00 


It.  01.  LMia,  Alloa 

Si.  Lottii  Bnaek. wojk 

BcUcvai*  BimB<l, lAM 

n.  St.  Loafa,  JaclMOiiytth  and  CMwf,  »140 
IiM«l«to  to  Fmia, nm 

ft.  St.  Leub,  YuHi.  ft  Tanv  HaMa  (fraf.)  ia.M 

M.  SyeaoMN  and  Cortlaadt,     ....     LOO 


ft.  Tolado.  ftoria  and  Waiaaw,    .    . 

BuniBftoa  Braaak, 

T«lad<s  Wab.  *  W«lm  (OkioMad.)  tlt.dO 


If au laa  Braaek,  ...... 

Keokuk  Bnaek. 

If  aplM  to  Haaulhal,    .... 

DMaUir  to  Baat  St.  Looia,  .    . 

i^  Watiani  Uakm  (Wit.) 


i».oi 


Total, T,U 

Stats  ov  Waeomar. 

ChiBaf«>uidMO«aukef  tlU.J  .    .    ,    io,iia 

t.  EdCraw*,  TKHMittfi  4  rrt^H  (prag.  1  ft^uO 
t.  Maniliffwoc  4  UiHUaiwMpiTiRnAi'j   tt^.w 

4.  lUw4ukH  and  Si^  P*uJ,  .....  IHM 

TvrtMfm  Lme^  ........     ttt^uO 

Bcdlu.Cl^pi  A  WjDiiK'dtist  Un*.  &«.i^ 
W*teftowD  A.  MidbioAL^vi   .    .    jH.a» 

•»  ItalritduCturn  Dl¥m»»,  r  «  .  P  tnjw 
JCowoa  riruek, .    ..<,..    4V.40 

•.  Mtenwl  AIM,  «  .  .  t  ,  ,  ■  .  Sf>lQ 
lilnBiit  8nweh»    ^    .    ^    .    »    .    towM 

t.  na.f«*vii)vaii4eiaamtii«[pra«mil «  fi.w 

5.  BL  Cfoii «  Lake  fijucriiir  (BRriact)    .  t^^ 

B«f  d«ld  Bnnrh,  *     ,     ,     ,     ^     .  t     W&,W 

t.  Slwbofnii  itvl  PisthI  du  Laei    .    .     .    tiMlO 

fTeiiVni  t-riian  lUl.j    ,    >.    .    *    .    w.n 

IS.  Wtfti  i^L*e(}iuiii  iimgnv]  .    »    *   4.  issjsa 

ftaidj  ''wiJTf  CDDitrucl<>nl  mrul  f^t   . 
abevt,  auiujiu  ...... 

Total, t,1Y9.M 

Stats  or  Mwota. 

I.  Hvtiflp  lad  Dftkolij KMM» 

9.  Lkk»  SLurnaf  aod  XiH>i!Hi|ipi,      .     .  144.00 
a.  MawiubH  vti  Su  r*<il  i>wt3    .    .  1*14M» 
4.  St.  Piiil  ftBd  €iik«(i>,  ......  100.00 

i.  St.  Pati^  u4  l^-wiiflf ,    ......  180.00 

PiSiliiBK  BiiciuInD  i|iir<Qj#cil    .    .  M4JX) 
4.  iL  Paul  ftSimit  Ciif  <  Mwi^  Valtej)    M04I0 
T.  SmUwh  MtMKMi**    ......  MO.00 

t.  Still wfttcfui.l9i,  Piutt   .....    laAO 

f.  Suocrijr  f  uJ  »um  Luie  lamkcl)     • 
M.  WuHHu  dji4  9C  PtteTj      .....  ItO^OO 

Total, 1,800.00 

•tats  ov  Iowa. 

1.  BwliarioD.  Cplif  K*pi,l,  ft  M.nii.,  »iri.i» 
f.  Bwlbttt"'!  *n^  Mi,.fli.^K-i  RiTtf,  -  .  rr*J4 
a.  Cidar  Ft  I  If  ^M  Vitaasmit^^     *    ,     .    hlt^ 

4.  Gnur  a*ptdift  »i^.at*.7c^H  Wh^1^I.«« 

•.  C»[mt  iUilroad  at  l^i^W*,    ....  «»JU 

4.  Chksaco,lQw*A  Pfr«rull>i|C.&^.W.|i8l>a> 

1.  Ckiieiir»,  tlock  Uliut^A  uid  Paet^,     .  tlO.ttO 

AkilcoiA  Elrmci^,   ......  llt^ClS 

4.  Dv  Maniet  VilJft,       ......  lt«.W 

EuCFakirPU  la  (^itDodg*i  .  *  >  4IU0 
If.  Dijl^.n-iof  tii'l  ^to>l\  Cny,  .  .  .  HtM 
\l,  lhitsv>i>ie  ^iiih  Ww*l*Vfn      ♦    .    ,    .    M.14 

It.  rovft  TiUiiiii  Shhia  citri*   '   *   «  itis-wii 

II.  Ki^nhtit  «n.l  §  .  FsuU   ......    t^.^ 

14.  Mririr*^'  itbi  Mw*<Hir4  nvvfTf.    «    .  fiitn 

15.  M>Iw<.jMpv  *tH  SL  Ii^aH  Hrpn.t  .  .  iM^tQ 
14.  fluiui  Citf  ta4  P««illc  tNtftHHJm^)  .  ftuU 
If.  SI.  Loom  .U34  C*4m  iUy  hl^      ,     .    ^  «^>-^ 

Total, M]f.« 

Btats  or  Hhmnibi. 
1.  Cain*  rulton  (ownod  by  St.  L.  A  Inm 

MouBUin) 14.11 

5.  Chariton  and  Randolph  (progTMi)  .  40.00 
S.  ChUieotbo  and  BruMwieh,  ....    14.00 

4.  ChUieothc,LcooAD.Mo*M(pra|lMt)in.OO 

5.  Hannibal 4k  Cent.  Miwoari(lfobariT)  10.00 
S.  Hannihai  and  St.  Joaoph,      ....  WOjOO 

8>iiocy  Bran«h  and  Bridn,     .    .    14.00 
•meron  4t  Kanaas  City  Braaoh,     444)0 

T.  Minouri  Valley .180.00 

8.  North  Minoori, fa.St 

Weatcni  Evtcnalon, It4.14 

Columbia  Branch. itM 

%  Oaaga  Valley  4k  Southon  Kamaa,  .  14040 
tO.FMiJloofMiMOttri, m.00 


iJSSi. 

ment. 

41.00 

t\.w.<M<0 

ItJOt 

wumi 

ItftJIO 

t/MW^ 

14J0^ 

uuot 

ifim^m 

•4.40 

i^soajm 

1410 

lOU.tluP 

tn.04 

i,i»^ 

ntM 

4.40 

41.W 

fa^ftf^ 

4140 

llt.Ot 

4A^%nt 

400410 

f&pMMWl 

4,1tfJi 

fSlT^M44S 

404t 

ti^^ona 

114.10 

;       l«^,i« 

444» 

tl.Ot 

mfim 

t140 

l^WOiPOO 

140 

1I«,D« 

t44» 
44.00 

l^ifptil 

aB40 

lUM 

T,l««^iai 

n.90 

104W 

hm,m 

llti,Ml4 

44414 

4140 

%m^m 

4440 

l»|ftu^* 

140.00 

tma,m 

-m 

1,140-40 

f|A,Uii,tfl 

14.00 

11.00 

t,MW,M» 

111.04 

4^1MM.LO0 

1040 

],(AU^Afi 

141.00 

1^^ 

41.00 

101.00 

f,iK/m 

1040 

§,mjm 

1440 

tm^m 

IM40 

4*flO^M» 

ltt.00 

$*tjM,m 

4144 
t1t.l4 

IsShV* 

1140 

»,+Pf,mTO 

t1140 

11«|UH|,KlllO 

4&00 

1,lfl.Sfl.« 

4140 

4,l»»ll.*i» 

4040 

1M««*'KI0 

11.00 

141.14 

«.WIU.*14 

81.10 

M«JW«» 

14148 

ftt»t,KMi 

14.14 

i,riKj^i»to 

111.14 

v^,*^* 

4440 

i,ifry,fm 

4140 

4fiVi^w« 

84.10 

Ml  5^1)04 

8040 

E/m,ffO0 

41.11 

140MOO 

8^4048 

•M*i«.»a 

in.14, 

111.US 
11.00 1 


it^tijm 


11.  St.  loaaph  and  CoomB  Bloflk .    .    .    40.00  8040         $1404)448 

11.  St.lioSrchiUeeiko*OMha7pn4ael)  14040  «~rr=:>zii 

II.  St.  Looia  and  Iron  Mowiala,    .    .    .  1M40  1M40 . 

Pilot  Knob  Braneh, 1140  11401 

FalOii  Branch. 440  440  ^ 

14.  Se«th  West  PaaUU, 11140  18040 

If.  T«bo  and  Naoaho  (prqM)   •    •    •    •  11040 

Koada  not  iMlndod  la  •bov«,piobnMy  80040  10040 

Total, 8,141.18     141t4t       $88,111,111 

9rATSor  KAmafc 

I.  ▲lahteB, IVpaha  k  Saata  Pa  (prog.) 
t.  Coatral  BnachTUaioa  PaoiSe,  .    . 
I.  Kaaaaa  City  aad  Saata  Pau     .    .    . 
4.  Kaaaaa  Ctey4tHao8hoVallty(pi«f.)  I 
4.  Kaaaaa  PaeiAe,    .    .    .    .    ....  4 

Loaraaworth  Bnaeh,    ....    8148  I140{ 

%.  Uwraneo,  Olaatho  4k  KaaMa  City, . 

1.  LoaTaaworth,Atdiiaoa4k  N.Waatera,  11.18 

8.  LoaTaaworth,LawrBaco4kOalToat*a,14040  1844  84040D 

0.  St.  ioMph  aad  DaaTor  City,    .    .    .  10040  4040  l,l4o!ooe 

10.  MiiaoariRivar, 14.00  1144  1400^404 

11.  MiMouriBivorrPortSoottftOolL  .  14140       " .•:=»rrr 

It.  Seath  Bnaeh,  biJoaPaoiSo,  .    .   .  114.04 

TMal. 1,80144 

Stats  or  Couibaso. 

Vaien  PiMlfle,laat.DiTialoa  ( Kaaaaa)  800.04 
Vaioa Paaiio,  Doavar  City  Br.  (Dak. )  4444 

TMal. 844.00 

9rATS  or  NsauaxA. 

1.  Valon  Paoiflo  (Dakota  and  Utah) .    .  410.00 
t.  Bloaa  City  aad  Paaifla  (Iowa)  .    .    .    1140 

Total, 44140        44141 

TaaanoBT  or  Utah. 

CaaHttlPaeiierCal.  ft  Nevada)    .    .100.00        10040        U/Mjm 
Union  Paaiflo  (Nab.  4t  Dakota)     .    .104.00        10440         lO^QO^OO 
1.  Utah  Central, 

Total, 884.00         84440       $14/100,000 


VaienPaeiflaJNabraakaftUUh).    .41040        41040      $4O,80O/)04 
DwTW  City  Braaoh  (Colorado)  .        " 

Total, 

9rATs  or  Nbtaoa. 
CoBlral  Fhdfla  (Calllbnia  aad  Utah).    .  M044        810.00      $14, 

Total, 

Stats  or  CAuroainA. 

1.  CftlJJbiml*  central, V^         1140        t\JM/m 

%  OiJiioni^  and  OrcfOA  iprDirrttiiif  K  »i4-(<         10040  '  "^  "^ 

8.  Caiiromiii.  Fkfltic,    .....    .     .  IWluS  41.001 

MuThvilic  Bnn«hi(pR9tiCia|  .    .    HM  { 

4.  CriitTK]  Picit!l£iMnBd»au^i;Juh|  .  Xiam        11840 
4.  HirAtlfrburf  l|9ri!)i«l|      ...... 

4.  rnth*r  Kjv.  A  lUcLiwoarlii  Fai*  (l*(nj«l| 

1.  LO*  Anr«IelftD4^^  hNlXO|.     .     *     .     SI40  1140  1/1 

t.  Hii'i  VtJlry ,    .    .    .    iD.UI  4040 

t.  Ki  r<1.  lir.rhi  iB4  iKIkiUiO,    .    .     .    .      a.Ml  I.M 

10.  N  .ili^Dmiai    ......    »JJU  11410 

11.  II  .El  Franclaeat       ....       1,A  140 

IS.  I  '■  .lid  S«eraiu*nla>     .    .    ,    ATdl  14.00 

11.^^  ,  J  V»llrv»      ......    »^  1140 

14.  Sic"  ^ ''^''a««<^  »kiJ  Alant«4«.    .    .    .    H4HI  14.00 

14.  Sail  fna.  4  Huai^^^kil'i  Aiiy  (j^ii3J«e|^S]ti.iiQ 

14.  H,ii  FraDtlKQ  and  tlhiklind,      ,    .    .      *Ma  440  .i9?i^ 

11.  Iba  l^mnrltCQi  u»)   Sih /op*,     .     ^    ^    tOM^ 

<^4nitJarm  Ei(l<!|klit3D  JprujFfti    ,      ,  S«W4fl 
18,  Si  II  Fran*- 1*1  n  •  nd  1^'  »>^*^  i,  i>  n  j^r  t ) ,     H-^Sff 

S«Ei  Kt,Utl  h  ^iii  Quealou^i^ifoKmamrJi 
11.  Sei4(h  &iD  f* nio<^ t>£(^F  .      .....      4  H) 

SOb  SliKli'lon  iibd  Cn^'l'pi'Djpollilt ,    ,    .    .    S&.cO 

ithX-kloj]  ft  Tijlarv  Valley  i|i»>«Ct)    - 
n,  Wtilcm  Fpciflc,  ....     .     .     .    ,  Ift^.m  110.00 

It.  Vuba  VMIey.    ...,..,.» 

tUA^*  oot  ^lod^d  1b  above  atai*'  I  t 

BKDt,  tftJUBAUr,     ......{ 

Total, 1,81140         810.40       $44,440/)04 

Stats  or  Oaaooa. 

I.  Caaaodae  Traaalt, 440 

1.  DaBaa  and  Daaehotaa, 11.40 

8.  Oreaon  Br.  ofCeatrml  PaeiSe  (project)  — 

4.  Oreffoa  Central,  Baat  aide  (prqjeetl  .      ~ 

4.  OrecoB  Central,  W«t  tkle  (project) .      —  —  — 

1.  Bt.Helea*»4Hlllaboffo>(protrew)    .      ~  -  — 

1.  Salem  4k  MeMinnTille  (progreaa)  .    .      —  —  — 

4.  Salt  Lake  Jk  Colombia  River  (pn^aet)      -  —  — 

■*ss  s^'^TtiSiirr!'  j  *^  j^  jf^ 

Total, iJMM         111.80        $4,100^004 
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RECAPITULATION  OP  RAILEOADfl, 

BuiU  and  Building^  with  Cost  of  Boada  and  JEqu^ 
ment,  by  States,  (q  Jan.  1, 1870. 

CM  «f 

fcAOi,  fto.                    ^mUi  ^  Rood.  RtMd  tmd 

Maine, 940.79       672^7  $21,183,110 

NewHajnpdhire,.      785.32       685.32  22,642,630 

Vermont, 653.09       613.09  28,787,926 

Massachusetta,..   1,669.75    1,483.70  74,699,443 

Rhode  Island,...      121.47        121.47  5,132,672 

Connecticut, ....      806.94       698.57  27,359,017 

New  York, 4,735.91     3,636.22  209,001,671 

New  Jersey, ... .   1,023.66       989.66  74,602,735 

Pennsylvania^...  6,878.36  6,014.46  300,556,508 
Delaware  and  E. 

Maryland,  ....  465.60  892.60  8,773,637 
Maryland,    other 

than  above, . . .      730.02       493.52  31,814,659 

West  Virginia,...      723.76       364.76  27,869,315 

Virginia, 2,049.11     1,482.94  49,886,481 

North  Carolina,..   1,552.97     1,129.67  29,505,425 

South  Carolina^..   1,439.17     1,089.97  27,348,817 

Georgia, 2,095.41     1,694.70  36,875,552 

Florida, 613.20       440.20  9,883,981 

Alabama, 2,039.80     1,036.00  36,421,163 

Mississippi, 920.00     '920.00  24,919,504 

Louisiana, 928.30       414.50  17,385,223 

Texas, 2,529.26       672.25  17,006,000 

Arkansas, 897.00         86.00  4,310,000 

Tennessee, 1,876.53     1,435.53  46,918,448 

Kentucky 1,402.85       849.56  33,511,746 

Ohio, 4,613.96    3,723.89  190,424,607 

Michigan, 2,293.26     1,198.76  48.793,418 

Indiana, 5,331.10     2,977.10  121,162,301 

Illinois, 7,186.45     4,707.95  217,559,542 

Wisconsin, 2,779.60     1,490.60  60,358,723 

Minnesota, 1,800.00       823.00  27,860,000 

Iowa, 3,219  28     2,140.83  85,762,943 

Nebraska, 449.00       449.00  26,450,000 

Wyoming  Terr'y,      560.00       660.00  43,300,000 

Missouri, 3,261.79     1,827.00  88,372.121 

Kansas, 1,601.50       930.50  39,623,500 

Colorado, 350  00        150.00  6,000,000 

Utah  Territory,..      365.00       365.00  18,000,000 

Nevada, 390.00        390.00  19,500,000 

California, 2,397.60        810.60  46,650,000 

Oregon, 2,019.50        119.50  5,700,000 

Ay.toeachStete,  6,522.10     1,835.10  $95,850,000 

Recapitulation  bt  SBcnoNS. 
Korth  East,  ....  4,877.36    4,274.22   $179,804,798 

Middle  East,. . .  .14,547.19  10,791.09  652,618,525 

South  East, 7,749.86     5,837.48  154,000,257 

Gulf  and  aWest,  10,573.93     6,294.03  180,472,084 

North  Interior,.  .33,095.94  20,828.63  949,667,0.i5 

Pacific  and  West,  5,522.10     1,835.10  95,850,000 

Total,  Jan.  1, '70,  76,366.38  48,860.5^  2,212,412,710 

In  the  following  statement  is  shown  the  increase 
in  railroad  development  in  the  several  sections  dur- 
ing the  year  1869: 

Bacnoirg.                           mUtqfRoq4,  Moad  aid 

FrqfteUd.          Opmed,  EgtOpmmt. 

North  East. 64  37        254.11  $17,275,764 

Middle  East, 3,538.54     1,026.59  85,129,307 

South  East, 293.22       185.67  14,978,130 


Golfi&WesI^..   1,627.46       ^23.45       22,6^9,653 

N.  Interior, 8,656.60    8,976.56      189.000,824 

Paeiikc  and  West,     366.10       922.10       29,664,000 

Ay.  to eachaec'n,  13,446.28    6,688.37   $358,707,678 

The  annual  progress  of  railroad  building  since,  ui 
1827,  the  ooramencement  was  made  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Granite  Railroad  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  to  the 
present  time,  ia  shown  in  the  following  table : 


1828,. 
1829,. 
1830,. 
1831,. 
1832,. 
1833,. 
1834,. 
1836,. 
1836,. 
1837,. 
1838,. 
1839,. 
1840, . 


3 
.  ?8 
.  41 
.  64 
.  131 
.  676 
.  762 
.  918 
.1,102 
.1,431 
.1,843 
.1,920 
.2,197 


1841, ...3,319 

1842, 3,877 

1843, 4,174 

1844, 4,311 

1846, 4,622 

1846 4.870 

1847, 5,336 

1848, 6,682 


Tear.  Mfto. 

1849, 6,360 

1850, 7,476 

1851, ;...  8,589 

1852, 11,027 

1853, 13,497 

1854, 15,672 

1866, 17,398 

1856, 19,251 

1857, 22,625 

1868, 25,090 

1859, 26,765 

1860, 28,771 

1861, 30,593 

1862, 31,769 

1863, 32,471 

1864, 33,860 

1865, 34,442 

1866, 35,351 

1867, 36,896 

1868, 38,822 

1869, 42,272 


1870, 48,860 

City  Passenger  Railroads  are  not  incladed 
in  the  above  summary.  These  are  now  in 
general  use  in  all  considerable  cities,  and  in 
numerous  instances  in  places  where  popula- 
tion is  less  dense.  Their  economical  bear- 
ing are  fully  recognized,  and  their  popularity 
is  increasing.  Boston,  New  York,  Brooklyn 
and  Philadelphia  count  their  street  railroad 
tracks  by  hundreds  of  miles.  Probably  the 
total  is  not  less  than  3,500  to  4,000  miles. 

NoF  have  we  included  in  our  statement 
any  account  of  the  second  tracks  witli  which 
most  of  the  leading  lines  are  supplied,  nor 
the  sidings  and  turnouts  on  all  the  lines. 
These  may  be  estimated  at  25  per  cent,  of 
the  length  of  road,  and  are  being  added  to 
yearly.  Adding  these  supplementary  tracks 
to  the  tabnUted  mileage,  we  find  that  the 
total  length  of  equivalent  single  track  in  use 
i^  about  60,000  miles,  and  if  we  add  to  this 
the  equivalent  for  the  city  passenger  tracks, 
to  nearly  65,000  miles.  It  is  now  about 
forty  years  since  we  began  to  build  railroads, 
and  in  that  tinie,  as  before  intimated,  we 
have  built  a  greater  length  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  Progress 
leads  but  to  new  demands  and  new  enter- 
prises. 
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The  following  list  of  City  Passenger  or 
Horse  Railroads,  as  they  are  generally  called, 
is  incomplete,  ginng  generaMv  only  those 
which  were  running  at  the  beginning  of 
1869,  and  perhaps  not  all  of  these,  but  no 
later  statistics  can  be  obtained.     Bat  this  is 


suflBcient  to  show  what  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  la§t  ten  years  in  this  department 
of  transportation.  The  railroads  in  this  list 
have  a  length  of  about  1,025  miles;  and  have 
cost  for  roads  and  equipment  about  (41,- 
000,000. 


CITY  PASSENGER  RAILROADS. 


t 


5| 
5 


7.37 


i,747,l!/7 
1J0.000 
303.030 
523.8U5 


000.000 

110,000 

200,000 

3.100,000 

00.850 


No.  iSo.  I       •  • 

91,   1-i  Albany, N.Y.     139,414      98,900 

Albany  tt  Freight  (BottoD,) HuaJ 150,000 

3^      1-2,  35Alleulown, P«.      72,074       31,500 

1600  .......  Allan,  a  v.  &  Graeow'd  (Brooklyn)  N.Y.     500,000 

31.00    4t«;  SO  BaUimore  City Md. 

«.00   401    50  Blecckcr  tt.  4e  F.  F.  (N.  Y.  C).  ..N.Y. 

3.53  .......  Borton  and  Chelsea Man. 

10.76    102   40  Brondiray  (Brooklyn,) N.Y. 

16i»    791  106Bro«dway&7lhAv.  (N.Y.C.)..N.Y. 
aOO      10,  30  Bro<.klyn.  Bath  &  Coney  Island, . . N. Y. 

74X)0  14a)291  Bro<jk'yn  C  ly N.Y.  1, 1C4,2J4  1,500,000 

11.00    201    43' Brooklyn  City  and  Newtown,.... N.Y.     560.0si0j    496,000 

51.00  .. . ...  .Brooklyn  and  Jamaica, N.Y. 

12.08  .......  I  Brooklrn.  Hunter's  Pu  ft  Prospect  Park 

i       I        R.R.CO 1 

6.50l     40    12!  Brooklrn,  Pf»'«P-  P-  ^  PIntbush,  ..NY. 
4.28,      4    30;Brook<yu  AKoekawny  Beach,... N.Y. 

152i;  197   .B  Baffah  street N.Y. 

7.85| Bush  wick  (Brooklyn,) N.Y. 

Cambridge  (Boston,) Mass. 

...    33  Centml  Chy  (Syrhfeus6.) N.Y. 

531  149  Gen.  P..  N.  &  E.  R.  (N.Y.C.)  ...NY.  1,027.021  1,005,300 

Cincinnnti  street, O ' 

20O   37  Citizens*  (10th  6l  llih  ttp.)  (Phlhi.,)  Pa.     170,C:;5'    192.750 

146,  30  Citizens'  (Pittsburg,) Pn.     234.045,    176,000 

.......  City  Pn8»en;:er  (Cmcinnaii.) O. 

236    18  Coney  Island  (Brooklyn.) X.Y.'    fl45,«J25l    500.000 

79-2  116  Dry  Dock.  E.  B.  &  B.  (N.  V  C.)..  .X.Y.I    772,303  1,200.000 

'  Dunkirk  nnd  Fredonia N.Y.       42,(305,      34.815 

10     3  Eiistun  and  South  E-i>ton Pa.       S4.275       20.000 

872  IGO  Eighth  Avenue  (X.  Y.  City.) N.Y   1,455,101  1,000,000 

52.     g  Fair  Haven  and  VVestvillo Conn.     152.9171    150,000 

i...  Fifth  Ward  (Syracuse.) N.Y.       27.533|      


1.7G 

38.00 

0.20 

7J25 

9.00 

6.50 

14831 

23.89, 

3.50 

1.63; 

laooi 
&oo> 

I.74I 
15J8 
16.37  i 
3.25 
94.25 
5.40 
5.50 
5.09! 


537,944, 
434.6t)0 
214.480 
318,909 
a54.9*J 
731,671' 
J58, 


278,000 
354,600 
144,600 

50.000 
802.200 
727,800 

21.130 


Earnings. 


40,000 


29,814 


694,000 


35.000 
1,600,000 

80,000 
300.000 
900,000 


S78.000 

300,000 

45,000 

186.000 

2,000 
150,000 

6,000 
626,000 


56,300 


218,000 
700,000 

500 

903,000 


10.00! 

314; 

0.00; 
13.17' 

I 


S.50 

10.47, 
a50 
5.20 
4.03 

1S.50 
3.60 
1.00 
3.08 
5.1 
6.00 

43.83 
7.42 

13.20 
3.39 
3.16 
7.25 

17.05 
3.81 
9.17 


387,  5J  43.1  St  itCnndsuF.  (N.Y.C.)... N.Y 
398.  40  Fmnkfitrd  &  Southwark  (Philn.)...Pn. 

Hi\    5  GeneMM  la.  Water  st.  (.Svrncuse,).N.Y. 

356    8i;Germ«iitowri  (Phila  .)  .*. Pn. 

12.->    25  Girard  Collej^  (Phlln..) Pa. 

92'   15  Gra»id  st.  &  Newt  iwn  (Brooklyn,)  N.Y. 

224    42 1  Green  and  Cuotes  St.  (Phila..) Pn. 

.  ...I. ..  iGreenptiiit  &  W'nisbji;  (Brook'M,)N.Y. 
122'  2.J  Harlem  llr.,  Mnrrlsa.  &  Pordham,  N.Y. 

18  6  Hnrritbur^Ciiv Pa. 

19  6  Hartford  and  VVethcrs6eld. Conn. 

345    73  Host,  Want.  &  Fairmonnt  (Phila.,). Po. 

.......  ifliiboken  nnd  Hudson  City, N.J. 

....  .Hoboken  uiid  Woehawkcii, NJ 

....'...  Hudson  A  V.  (Brooklyn.) N.Y. 

' . . .  Jersey  C»lv  and  Bergen  Point, N  J. 

2-^     9  Kingston  and  Rondout, N.Y. 

113{  21|L'>mbnrd  and  South  St.,  (Phila.,)... Pa. 

4^1     9, Lowell  Horse, Mass. 

301    3-2  Lynn  and  B(Mt«:n, Mass. 

. .  Maiden  and  Meln.se  (Boston,) Mass. 

. .  jMarj^innl  Frci<;lit  (Bostun,) Mass. 

. .  Medlord  &  Charlestown  (Bonf  •>,)  Mass. 

6  Merrimho  Valley, Mnss 

13  Metropolitan  (Brw.klyn.) N.Y. 

156|  Metro|K>litan  (Boston'.) Mass. 

47' Middlesex  (Boston.) Mass. 

52  Ninth  Avenue  (N.  Y,  City,) N.Y. 

4  Northamptiin  &  W'mburg Mats. 


1.041,204 
702,491 1 
54.'200; 
5C8.270 
171.7121 
200,01,0 
230.320 


26,170 1 
748.000 
491.750 

43.500 
112,245 
170,000 
170.000 
150,000 


239,003;  113.330 

C0,130'  41,995 

180.000  180,000 

472,6871  306,390 


101.535     900..''i00 

I 


30 


1C5.C27 
•  00.4161 

207..-87 
60,240  . 

177,(-34 
27,.'>00l 
50.2411 


75.000 
90.000 
55330 
300,000 


177.700 
21,000 
50.000 

194,000 


2  North  VVolium  (Boston.) Must. 

13; Oakland  &  E.  Liberty  (Pbg.) Pa. 

28 .Orange  and  Newark N  J. 

, . .  i  Passenger  (CIncinnnt  i.) O. 

8iPeople\B  street  (Scrant  )n,) Pa. 


361.500 
1.543,729  1,250,000 
522,834,  400,000 
4G8.322| 
300.000 
27.057 
105.457 
682,438 
100,000 
110,907 


797,320 
300,000 
20,950 
59.5011 
389,550 
100,000 
104,028 


200.000 

300,000 

9.000 

350.000 


30,000 
100.000 


130.000 
9,350 


105,700 


74,000 


63,500 


50.000 
58,600 


6,500 


191,900 


91.902 
167,000 


5,000 


t 
57,580 


13,101        6,771 


39,097 


40.713    302,566 

8,800 

136,602 
664,652 
34,517 
1,107.309 
14.3^3  134,614 


7,538 


2.093 
1,487  . 
2.500 
109,500 
5,040 
94  . 

I 

33,64^ 


70,020 


30,621 
99,734 
30,508 


18,645 
5(3,00} 


7,700 


227,360 
139,864 


19.537 


2,448 


400 


1.11.637 

669.174 

a721 

10,444 

804,791 


6,761 
341.781 
399.228 

8,G53 
323,439 
117,342 
72,870 
187.103 


2.500! 
2,063 


63,945 
9,272 


3,293  2(]8,82(/ 


9,272 


10,560 
3,080 
48,048 


4.724 


90.971 
70.353 
29,340 
153.G5P 
34,472 


8,000 

17,000 

380,000 


12,810 

7.000 

177,164 

38,917 


4.429 
43,094 
36,500 


18.014 

34,ice 

765,981 
306,640 
95,848 
13,884 
4,174 
49,929 
147,327 


t 
Lost. 


3.093 


51.760 
1.193 

38.^8-2 
184.9J4 

Loss. 
383.938 

38,422 


3.018 


9.021 
17.427  .... 

72 
89.058    90 

4.097  .... 
18,813  .... 


95.<-7G 
31,708 


Loss. 

135.905 
3,443' 
3.732 

190,391 


32.1 
24.5 


12.0 


10.0 


2,468 
85,664,..,.., 
56,7131  5.0 

]5(» 
85,044 

5.321 
22.88; 


Loss. 
Lots. 


40,43] 


1,05: 


3, 

9.7CC 
3,411 
Loss. 


3  24. 

2;24L 

6,29C 

13.5,2S< 

i6.6:;r 

59.'; 
502 
808 


24,47U 


16,003 
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46  'PhiladeJphtft  Ciir  (C  t  W.) P*.     44«,afl5! 

1  i  Fh  iladelphii  and  Thithy . P*.     250,419 

28  Pljiliidolphift  Bitij  Grav'i  Fetfj Pa,'    290^t( 

'28  PilUburf ,  A  J  leff^Mn  V  &  M  iincEieiter,.PL  I     J43,  l!£l  i 

J'J.Puubiiirg  ftnd  Binning  hum .Pa.     J06,48!<i 
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The  expenditure  of  this  vast  sam  for  rail- 
ways within  a  period  of  little  more  than  forty 
years,  and  more  than  half  of  it  within  the 
last  ten — an  expenditure  amonnting  to  over 
one  hundred  dollars  for  each  inhabitant  of 
the  average  population  of  the  United  States, 
during  that  period — is  without  a  precedent 
in  the  world's  history.  Had  this  been  accom- 
plished in  a  country  as  old  and  rich  as  En- 
gland, and  where  capital  had  accumulated  and 
was  constantly  seeking  avenues  of  invest- 
rnent,  it  would  still  have  been  wondeifnl,  but 
it  has  been  done  in  a  country  whose  whole 
valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  1860 
was,  by  the  most  liberal  tables,  only  $16,- 
519,616,068,  and  less  than  half  this  was  per- 
sonal property,  so  that  the  cost  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  up  to  1870,  is 
about  th^e-sevenths  of  the  entire  personal 
property  of  the  United  States  in  1 860.  That 
there  has  been  a  vast  increase  in  our  national 
wealth  within  the  past  ten  years,  no  one  can 
doubt,  and  this  increase  undoubtedly  makes 
tlie  present  valuation  of  personal  property 
sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars, but  even  this  is  only  five  or  six  times 
the  cost  of  the  railroads.  That  many  of  them 
are  not  worth  to-day  what  they  cost,  perhaps 
not  the  half  of  it,  is  undoubtedly  true,  but,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  a  considerable  number  are 
worth  nearly  double  their  cost,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  value. 

We  might  be  led  to  suppose,  reasoning 
from  analofiry,  that  so  great  an  absorption  of 
capital  in  tTie  construction  and  equipment  of 
railroads  would  have  rendered  it  scarce  for 
other  purposes ;  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  railroads  in  this  country  have  for  the 
most  part  been  the  pioneer  influences  in  de- 
veloping the  settlement,  and  stimulating  the 
production  of  crops,  manufactures,  and  min- 
ing products,  capital  has  not  only  not  been 
Tendered  more  scarce  by  their  construction, 
but  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  is  con- 
stantly becoming  more  plentiful.  Prior  to 
I860,' there  were  but  seven  railroads  in  the 
United  States  with  a  capital  stock  of  ten 
million  dollars  or  more,  and  not  one  with 
twenty  millions ;  now  there  are  fifty  which 
have  cost  more  than  ten  millions,  and  fifteen 
ranging  between  twenty  and  one  hundred 
millions.  Our  railroad  indebtedness,  like  our 
national  bonds,  is,  much  of  it,  held  in  Europe. 
The  stock  and  bonds  of  the  Boston  and  Al- 
bany, the  Erie,  Atlantic  and  Great  Western, 
Lake  Shore,  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  Illinois 
Central,  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  Kansas 


Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  Central  Pacific,  the 
leading  Southern  roads,  and  some  others,  are 
very  largely  held  in  Europe,  and  some  of 
them  are  entirely  controlled  by  foreign  influ- 
ences. It  is  partly  on  this  account  that  hith- 
erto foreign  and  especially  English  rails  have 
been  so  largely  used  for  their  construction, 
often  to  the  very  great  detriment  of  the  roads. 
From  1840  to  1867,  3,004,130  tons  of  rails 
were  imported  from  Great  Britain,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $160,000,000,  paid  for,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  in  railroad  bonds,  at  prices 
considerably  below  par.  From  1857  to  1869, 
(both  inclusive,)  1,717,222  tons  more  were 
imported,  at  a  cost  of  somewhat  more  than 
$76,000,000.  Within  a  few  years  past,  it 
has  been  found  that  steel  rails  possess  great 
advantages  over  iron,  and  they  are  beginning 
to  be  extensively  adopted,  the  great  roads 
laying  them  as  fust  as  they  can  without  dis- 
turbing their  trafiUc.  Over  50,000  tons  of 
these  rails  were  laid  in  1869,  of  which  35,000 
tons  were  foreign,  and  between  1 5,000  and 
16,000  tons  American.  It  is  estimated  that 
not  far  from  90,000  tons  will  be  laid  in  1870, 
of  which  probably  two-thirds  will  be  Amer- 
ican steel,  the  best  qualities  of  which  are 
worth  from  $100  to  tl20  per  ton.  The  most 
important  single  article  of  freight  transported 
by  the  railroads  is  coal ;  several  very  exten- 
sive railroads,  particularly  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading,  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie,  the 
Delaware  and  Lackawanna,  the  Lelii^  Val- 
lep,  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Bloomsburg,  the  Morris  and  Essex, 
the  New  Jersey  Central,  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  are  almost  wholly  supported  by 
this  trafiSc,  while  many  others  do  a  very  large 
coal  business.  The  employment  of  coal  as 
fuel,  though  known  some  years  before,  was 
not  attempted  to  any  great  extent  prior  to 
1820.  The  following  table  shows  how  great- 
ly it  has  been  developed  since  that  time,  and 
particularly  within  the  past  ten  years.  There 
nas  been,  it  will  be  noticed,  an  increase  of 
more  than  three  hundred  per  cent,  in  each 
successive  decade.  Though  there  will  be  no 
such  increase  in  the  future  in  the  anthracite 
coal  production,  the  bituminous  and  semi- 
bituminous  coals  will  develop  even  more  rap- 
idly for  many  years  to  come. 

Cioal  of  all  descriptions  seDt  to  market  Tons. 

from  1820  to  1830, 636,903 

From  1830  to  1840, 6,377,540 

From  1840  to  1860, 16,094,133 

From  1860  to  1860, 46,139,090 

From  1860  to  1870, 361,060,916 

Total  tons, 228,299,266 
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This,  at  an  average  valae  of  $5,  gives 
$1,141,496,280.  The  investment  in  rail- 
roads and  canals  to  transport  to  market  the 
18,308,316  tons  of  coal  forwarded  in  1869, 
is  not  less  than  1300,000,000.  It  istrue  that 
only  about  three-fourths  of  the  traffic  of  these 
railroads  and  canals  is  coal,  but  nine-tenths 
of  the  remaining  oue-fourth  has  grown  out 
of  the  coal  development  and  transportation. 
,  Under  the  supposition  that  the  coal  trans- 
ported pavs  the  interest  on  this  investment, 
which  is  (at  six  per  cent.)  $18,000,000,  then 
the  18,308,316  tons  transported  in  1869,  at 
a  value  of  $91,600,000,  paid  98  cents  per  ton, 
or  19.5  per  ct.,  thus  mtJcing  the  clear  value 
of  the  coal  sent  to  market  from  those  fields, 
$73,500,000.  This  includes  the  product  of 
all  the  coal  fields  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  and 
also  the  coal  products  of  the  upper  Ohio 
Valley. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  were  10,000,000 
tons  of  bituminous  and  semi-anthracite  coals 
sent  to  market  from  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  Rocky  Mountain  coal  fields  the  same 

HUes  of  Cotton  crop. 

roAd.  Bftlea. 

1841 662  1,634,946 

1842 791  1,683,674 

1843 848  2,378,876 

1844 932  2,030,401 

1845 1,109  2,394,503 

1846 1,169  2,100,537 

1847 1,303  1,778,651 

1848 1,319  2,347,634 

1849 1,416  2,728,596 

1850 1,415  2,096,706 

Total 21,174,422 

The  value  of  the  5,014  miles  of  roads  built 
was  not  far  from  $160,000,000,  but  the  value 
of  the  cotton  produced  and  brought  to 
market  was  in  the  twenty  years  $2,900,000,- 
000.  The  increase  in  the  value  during  the 
last  ten  years  over  the  former  decade  was 
$800,000,000.  The  war  so  far  changed  the 
current  of  affairs  that  the  10,000  miles  of 
completed  railways  in  the  south  are  now, 
and  will  be  for  years  to  come,  engaged  in  a 
more  general  but  not  less  profitable  traffic, 
in  which,  however,  cotton  and  sugar  will  be 
very  heavy  items. 

ii  the  western  country  the  results  are  still 
more  marked,  since  a  countnr  which  was  a 
wilderness  has,  under  the  innuence  of  rail- 
roads opening  the  way,  become  the  source 
of  immense  wealth.  This  influence  upon 
the  grain  business  of  Chicago  is  seen  in  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  number  of 
miles  in  operation  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin, 


year.  The  annnal  sale  of  coal  from  all  these 
fields  is,  in  round  numbers,  $140,000,000, 
and  this  sum  is  added  to  the  floating  capital 
of  the  country  as  a  consequence  of  the  $450,- 
000,000  invested  in  these  railroads  and  canal& 
In  other  words,  the  cost  of  construction  is 
repaid  in  three  years  nearly,  and  a  perpetu- 
ally increasing  fund  flows  down  for  the  pro- 
motion of  trade,  since  coal  is  as  much  a  pur- 
chasing power  for  gqods  as  gold.  What 
those  roads  have  done  for  coal,  have  the 
southern  roads  done  for  cotton.  Formerly 
the  water-courses  were  the  only  means  of 
transportation ;  and  when  they  were  dry  or 
shallow,  cotton  accumulated  at  the  landings 
until  the  next  flood.  The  iron  arms  now 
stretch  out  in  all  directions,  and  not  only  is 
all  the  cotton  grown  added  to  the  market- 
able value,  but  new  lands  are  brought  into 
action.  The  effect  of  railroads  upon  cotton 
is  seen  in  the  following  table,  which  shows 
the  miles  of  railroad  open  in  ten  cotton  states, 
and  the  quantity  of  cotton  produced : — 


MlIeB  of  Ootton  crop, 

road.  Bales. 

1861 1,660  2,355,267 

1852 2,010  3,015,029 

1853 2,515  3,262,882 

1854 3,040  2,930,027 

1866 3,362  2,847,339 

1856 3,809  3,527,846 

1857 4,165  2,939.519 

1868 4,751  3,113,962 

1859. 5,562  3,851,481 

1860 5,914  4,675,770 

32,519,111 

in  each  year,  and  the  bushels  of  grain  re* 
ceived  in  Chici^o  for  corresponding  years : — 

Miles  of  railroad.      Grain  receipts. 

IlUnoia.  Wisoonalii.       Boshela. 

1841 22  ..                 40,000 

1862 148  20  5,873,141 

1853 296  50  6.412,181 

1854 1,200  200  12,932,320 

1855 1,884  240  16,633,700 

1856 -2,241  285  21,583,221 

1867 2,571  559  18,032,678 

1858 2,678  793  20,035,166 

1859 2,774  838  21,736,147 

1860 2,811  951  40,000,000 

1868 4j708  1,461  72,356,982 

The  cost  of  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
railroads  (to  which  should  be  added  823 
miles  of  Minnesota  roads,  as  tributary  to 
Chicago  as  the  others,)  to  July,  1868,  had 
been  $305,778,265.  Since  its  settlement 
the  government  has  sold  over  20  millions  of 
acres  of  land  in  IllinoiS|  and  the  canals,  rail- 
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roads  and  state,  aboat  4  millions  more. 
Aside  from  the  large  quantities  of  grain  sent 
directly  to  St  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Louis- 
ville, and  Cincinnati,  and  the  live  stock  ship- 
ments over  these  roads,  the  cut  meats,  but- 
ter, lard,  and  lumber,  Ac,  Ac,  the  grain  re- 
ceipts alone,  in  1868,  amounted  to  over  150 
million  dollars.  The  other  receipts  were 
certainly  more  than  as  much  more,  so  that 
one  yearns  production  pays  the  whole  cost  of 
the  roadH.  What  is  true  of  these  roads  is 
equally  true  of  those  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  &c. 

As  an  illustration  take  Chicago  as  a  great 
railroad  centre.  The  gross  earnings  of  the 
principal  railroads  centering  there,  were,  in 
1868,  as  follows: — 

GfOM  etroinn. 
186S. 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad. . .  $13,941,343 

Chicigo  and  Alton 4,508,643 

Chicago^  Burliugton  and  QuiD<*7 6,812,809 

Chicago,  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 631,782 

Chic-ago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacifia ....  6,231,980 

CinciDnati,  Richmond  and  Chicaga. . .  183,305 

Illinois  Central 7,817,629 

Milwaukee  and  St  Paul 6^547,646 

Mineral  Point 102,119 

Ohio  and  MiasiflsippL 2,964,041 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago. . .  8, 041, 1 81 

&c  Louts,  Alton  and  Terre  Haute 617,941 

St  Louis  Jaeksonyille  and  Chicaga . .  240,000 

Michigan  Central 4,716,293 

Michigan  Southern. 5,124,108 

Toledo,  Peoria  and  Warsaw 750,625 

Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western 4^013,207 

Western  Union 758,785 

Dubuque  and  Sioux  City 963, 186 

Dubuque  and  Southwestern 176,217 


THBOUOH   TUrRAOX. 
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WmC 


Total 
tonnage. 

New  York  canals S,m.679     317,459    3,78]  ,681 

New  York  Caotral 2}4,S41      113,833      834.370 

New  York  and  Erie. 90U,OOO       60.000      8G0.079 

PeniwylTania  railroMi 1SU,7S7     103,839    1.170.340 

DeHUBon  and  Ohio  railfoad 135,197      08.470      897,406 


Total 3,880,607     667,601    7,558,871 

EXOEIFTS. 


Speight. 


Total 

New  York  eanabCtellt)....  $1,733,045  T' 

New  York  Central 3,337,148  98.S66.300  •6.9U0848 

New  York  and  Erie 3,108.848  1.154.083  4.304,587 

PenutjWania  railroad 3,410,404  1.418,603  5.368,355 

Battimora  and  Ohio 8,988,411  6gOJW7  3,613,618 

Total 914,517,946  95^883,868  910,571,348 

Thus  these  five  rotiies  collected,  in  1859, 
$14,617,246  in  tolls  and  freights,  and  t5,- 
828,262  from  passenger  traffic. 

Nine  years  later  (in  the  autumn  of  1868) 
the  annual  receipts  of  these  five  routes  were : 

Now  York  CMiab  (tolk) 95,681.896 

New  York  Central  railroad 14.381.303 

ErieRailwaj 14.370.879 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad 7.708,889 

PeonaylTania  Ceotial  railroad 17,833,407 

Total 950^375,187 


$73,952,838 

In  1860,  only  eight  years  previous,  the 
gross  earnings  of  suen  of  these  roads  as  were 
then  in  existence  were  $15,297,155,  or  but 
a  trifie  more  tlian  one-fifth  of  their  receipts 
in  1868.  We  think  no  more  rapid  growth 
of  business  has  ever  been  chronicled  in  any 
country. 

While  all  these  rivers,  canals,  and  roads 
have  been  busy  bringing  down  produce  from 
swelling  numbers  of  settlers,  the  traffic  of 
the  groat  outlets  has  been  equally  as  active. 
Wo  are  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  1825,  when 
the  Erie  canal  opened,  there  was  no  trans- 
portation of  produce  from  west  to  east  of  the 
mountains.  Bearing  that  in  mind,  we  shall 
inspect  the  following  table  with  interest 
It  shows  the  tonnage  and  revenues  of  the 
five  great  outlets,  for  the  year  1859,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

14 


Adding  to  tbeM  at  being  abo  engaged  in  tbe  eait 
and  wait  traoepoctaUoo, 

Pituburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chieago 8.041 ,181 

Atlaotio  and  Great  Wertem 4JB4«,048 

And  we  havo  a  total  of....    §78,808,356 

Thus  the  five  routes  had  increased  their 
business  three-fold  in  nine  years,  and  the 
whole  travel  and  freight  was  almost  four 
times  as  much  as  in  1859. 

This  immense  length  of  continued  rail  now 
enables  an  individual  to  travel  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  Union  to  the  other  without 
fatigue ;  not  only  are  the  distances  short- 
,ened,  but  every  appliance  for  comfort 
makes  the  journey,  even  to  invalids,  com- 
modious. For  this  purpose  there  have  been 
recently  introduced  on  the  long  lines,  sleep* 
ing-cars,  wherein  the  passenger  takes  his  nat> 
ural  rest  while  the  iron  horse  is  'whirling 
him  toward  his  destination  at  the  rate  of  30 
miles  an  hour.  This  is  an  improvement  upon 
the  invention  introduced  by  Captain  Bun- 
ker, as  we  have  seen  on  the  Hudson  river 
sloops  in  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
whereby  gentlemen  and  ladies  could  be  ac- 
commodated with  beds.  They  were  prob- 
ably more  necessary  in  that  day,  however, 
when  it  might  have  been  necessary  to  while 
away  the  time  in  their  berths.  The  rail  cars 
do  not  TO  the  less  rapidly  that  the  passengers 
are  well  accommodated.    There  pave  beeo 
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many  instanoea  not  only  of  'berths  provided 
but  of  births  taking  place  in  the  oars.  Snch 
an  event  happened  on  the  Long  Island  cars, 
which  were  going  at  the  sp®^  of  40  miles 
per  hour,  and  a  grave  difficulty  sprang  up 
as  to  where  the  young  gentleman  was  bom, 
a  problem  not  easily  solved,  when  towns 
were  passed  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  90  seconds. 

We  have  seen  that  the  passenger  of  the 
present  day  does  not  occupy  much  time  in 
performing  long  distances,  and  that  these 
passages  are  by  no  means  costly  as  compared 
with  the  inconvenient  mode  of  locomotion  in 
the  olden  time.  Twenty  years  since  it  was 
recorded  as  a  marvel  that  a  gentleman  made 
the  distance  from  Chicago  to  Albany  in  154 
hours,  or  6  days  and  10  hours,  and  24  days 
from  New  Orleans  to  Baltimore  was  recorded 
as  a  matter  of  wonder.  Now,  80  hours  from 
New  York  to  New  Orleans  is  the  usual  mail 
time,  and  Chicago  and  New  York  are  but 
29  hours  apart  A  passenger  now  goes  from 
Bangor  to  New  Orleans  in  less  time  than 
was  allowed,  fortv  years  ago,  from  Boston 
to  New  York.  Smce  the  completion  of  the 
Pacific  railway,  the  time  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco  has  been  reduced  (in 
1870)  to  six  days  and  12  hours;  distance 
3,344  miles. 

It  is  instructive  to  look  back  at  the 
changes  the  means  of  locomotion  have 
wrought  in  the  views  of  passengers.  At  the 
close  of  the  last  century  enterprising  con- 
tractors advertised  as  follows : — 

"  Philadelphia  Staob-Wagoon  and  New 
York  Stage-Boat,  performs  their  Stages 
twice  a  Week.  John  Butler,  with  his  wag- 
gon, sets  out  on  Mondays  from  his  House, 
at  the  Sign  of  the  Death  of  the  Fox,  in 
Strawberry-ally,  and  drives  the  same  day  to 
Trenton  Ferry,  when  Francis  Holman  meets 
him,  and  proceeds  on  Tuesday  to  Bruns- 
wick, and  the  passengers  and  goods  being 
shifted  into  the  waggon  of  Isaac  Fitzran- 
dolph's  the  same  day,  where  Ruben  Fitz- 
randolph,  with  a  boat  well  suited,  will 
receive  them,  and  take  them  to  New  York 
that  night  John  Butler  returning  to  Phil- 
adelphui  on  Tuesday  with  the  passeiigers 
and  goods  delivered  to  him  by  Francis 
Holman,  will  again  set  out  for  Trenton 
Ferry  on  Thursday, and  Ftancis  Holman,  Ac, 
will  carry  his  passengers  and  ffoods,  with  the 
same  expedition  as  above  to  New  York" 

By  this  remarkably  ingenious  plan  and 
diction  of  John  Butler,  everybody  got  to 
his  journey's  end  in  the  course  of  time ; 


*'wiih  the  same  expedition  as  above,''  that 
is,  it  appears,  from  Monday  morning  to 
Tuesday  night,  if  Ruben  Fiterandolph's 
boat  did  not  get  aground  or  becalmed,  or 
weather-bound,  or  £riven  off,  in  either  of 
which  cases  Uie  time  of  arrival  was  dubious. 
But  honest  John  ^'with  his  waggon/'  was 
soon  *'  cut  out"  Those  **  Yankees,*'  immop 
talized  by  Knickerbocker,  came  down  from. 
the  north  and  innovated  even  upon  so  ad- 
mirable an  arrangement  as  was  here  devised 
in  the  tap-room  of  the  "  Death  of  the  Fox," 
Strawberry-ally,  under  the  administration  of 
Jefferson.  Ruben's  boat  with  its  vicissitudes 
was  abandoned,  notwithstanding  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  *'  Kill  van  Eull"  passage,  and  a 
land  route  through  adopted.  The  attractions 
of  this  route  were  set  forth  as  follows : — 

'*  Fob  Philadelphia  aiid  Baltdiosb — 
SwiFTSUBE  Mail  Stage. — ^A  new  line  has 
removed  from  No  2  Courtlandt  street  to  No. 
116  Broadway,  and  is  now  running  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  wough  a 
beautiful  country,  and  on  the  short  and 
pleasant  road  through  Newark,  Springfield, 
Scotch  Plains,  Bound  Brook,  Somerset^ 
Amwell,  Cotyell's  Ferry,  Cross  Road, 
Crooket  Billet,  and  Jenkbtown  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

•*To  start  from  New  York  every  day  at  10 
o'clock,  A.  M.  (Sundays  excepted,)  lodge  at 
Somerset,  and  arrive  at  Philadelphia  next 
day  afternoon.  The  Swiftsure  is  the  only 
opposition  stage  from  this  city  to  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore." 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
time  saved  by  this  new  plan,  any  further 
than  that  the  vicissitudes  of  the  boats  were 
exchanged  for  those  of  muddy  roads.  Spring 
coaches  had,  however,  supplanted  honest 
John  Butler*s  wagon,  since  travellers  had 
become  more  dainty.  A  few  years  more 
brought  steam  into  competition  for  the  use 
of  travellers,  and  the  number  multiplied  to 
such  an  extent,  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  semi-centennial  jubilee  anniversarj 
of  the  National  Independence,  held  July  4, 
1825,  it  was  recorded  in  The  Philadelphia 
Gazette^  that  300  New  Yorkers  were  said  to 
have  been  in  Philadelphia.  There  were 
passengers  enough  to  fill  35  coaches  I  Great 
doings,  that,  in  th^  travelling  way  I  What 
would  Francis  Holman  have  done  with  the 
crowd  between  Brunswick  and  Trenton! 
Travelling  had  clearly  outgrown  his  arrange- 
ments. Well,  85  years  more  passed  on,  and 
railroad  connections  being  constructed,  the 
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papers  of  the  day  contained  a  new  adver- 
tisement  of  a  tiin  to  Philadelpliia.  It  was  no 
longer  "John  Bntler  with  his  wagon,"  but 
that  "  John  Broogham  with  his  company  " 
would  perform  as  usual  in  the  evenmg  at 
the  New  York  theatre,  then  proceed  by  the 
cars  to  Philadelphia,  and  perform  at  the 
theatre  there  in  the  same  evening,  and  re-, 
turn  to  New  York  to  sleep.  Thus  two  per- 
formances were  had  in  two  cities  90  miles 
distant,  and  the  passage  made  both  ways  in 
the  same  evening  hy  rail  The  ordmary 
speed  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
however,  is  much  below  this.  Usually  four 
hours  are  consumed  in  traveling  87  to  90 
miles. 

The  influence  of  these  great  improve- 
ments in  travel  has  been  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree to  consolidate  population  in  cities,  and 
these  grow  the  more  readily  that  the  dis- 
tance within  which  perishable  food  can 
be  brought  to  market  is  so  much  increased 
by  rapidity  of  travel.  The  elements  of 
growth  of  a  city  are  supplies  of  food,  fuel, 
and  water.  Unless  these  are  abundant  and 
cheap,  the  disadvantages  thence  arising  will 
counterbalance  the  geographical  and  commer- 
cial advantages  of  a  city.  To  supply  food  the 
circle  of  country  about  the  city  which  supplies 
market-gardens,  dairies,  etc.,  must  be  fertile 
and  accessible.  The  width  of  this  ring, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  area  thus  devoted,  is 
determined  by  the  speed  with  which  the 
produce  can  be  transported.  The  distance 
of  its  extreme  limits  must  not  be  greater 
than  will  permit  the  products  to  reach  the 
centre  in  time  for  use;  any  improvement 
that  enables  a  larger  space  to  be  gone  over 
in  the  same  time  increases  the  area  of  dwell- 
ings and  market-lands.  The  area  thus 
commanded  increases  as  the  square  of  the 
distances.  Thus,  if  the  speed  is  doubled,  the 
area  is  four  times  as  lai^e,  if  it  is  tripled,  the 
area  adapted  to  city  supplies  is  niM  times  as 
great,  consequently  there  will  be  nine  times 
as  much  milk,  butter,  vegetables,  food,  and 
produce  as  before.  Now,  by  railroads  and 
steamships,  the  supplies  of  early  vegetables 
and  small  fruits  are  brought  from  Bermuda, 
St.  Augustine,  Savannah,  Charleston,  Nor- 
folk, the  whole  eastern  shore  region,  southern 
New  Jersey,  Pittsburg,  central  and  western 
New  York,  New  England,  and  even  from 
California.  The  effect  of  this  on  distant  but 
accessible  farms  is  important.  If  wheat  is 
trorth  11.00  in  the  city,  and  it  cost  25  cents 
to  get  it  there  from  a  eertain  &rming  district^ 


the  producer  will  ^et  75  cents  only.  If  the 
cost  of  transportation  be  reduced  to  10  cents, 
then  there  is  15  cents  to  be  divided  between 
the  city  consumer  and  the  producer. 

Another  veir  important  development  of 
railroads  has  been  for  city  service.  It  is 
now  nearly  40  years  since,  the  city  of  New 
York  having  spread  over  a  greater  surface 
of  ground  than  it  was  convenient  to  walk 
over,  lines  of  omnibusses  were  started  to  run 
on  th^T  great  thorough&res,  to  carry  passen- 
gers. The  price  was,  at  first,  12  jt  cents  for 
a  ride  any  aistance  on  the  line.  This  was 
gradual! V  reduced  to  6  cents.  The  small, 
cars  of  the  Harlem  railroad,  which  then  ex- 
tended only  up  to  Westchester  county,  be- 
gan to  carry  passengers  up  as  &r  as  Forty- 
Second  street,  and  in  that  vicinity,  about 
1838,  but  for  twelve  years  after,  that  was  the 
only  road,  perhaps,  in  the  United  States,  car- 
rying passengers  from  one  part  of  the  city  to 
another  in  small  cars  drawn  by  horses.  From 
1850  to  1852  there  began  to  be  considerable 
interest  in  this  mode  ortransit,  and  the  Sixth 
Avenue,  and  soon  after  the  Third  Avenue 
line  was  established.  There  are  now  ^1870) 
twenty  lines  of  these  city  passenger  railroads 
in  New  York  city,  employing  nearly  6,000 
horses,  and  their  gross  earning  are  not  far 
from  $8,000,000  per  annum.  Brooklyn  has 
17  lines,  some  of  these  occupying  several 
routes,  and  employs  from  4,500  to  5,000 
horses.  The  gross  earnings  are  in  about  the 
same  proportion.  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
have  from  18  to  20  lines  each.  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago  not  quite  so  many,  and  all  the 
other  cities  of  20,000  inhabitants  or  more 
have  their  lines  more  or  less  numerous,  ac- 
cording to  their  needs.  These  roads  have 
an  aggregate  extent  of  nearly  2,000  miles, 
and  carry  more  than  300  million  passengers 
in  a  year. 

Recently,  in  our  largest  cities,  there  is 
complaint  that  this  mode  of  transportation 
is  not  sufficiently  rapid,  and  the  use  of  dum- 
my engines,  undei^ground  tunnel,  or  arcade 
railroads,  or  steam  driven  roads  not  crossing 
the  streets  on  their  level,  elevated  railways 
in  which  the  cars  should  be  drawn  by  sta- 
tionary engines,  &c.,  Ac,  have  been  tried,  to 
remedy  the  difficulty.  These  are  all,  as  yet, 
experiments. 

Thus  while  the  nulroads  favor  the  seltlo- 
ment  of  cities,  by  concentrating  in  them  a 
large  manufacturing  and  commercial  pop- 
ulation, which  can  draw  cheap  food  from 
every  section  of  the  Union,  they  distribute 
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that  city  population  cheaply  and  speedily, 
enabling  them  to  occupy  a  mach  greater  ter- 
ritory, and  at  the  same  time  concentrate  the 
manufacturing  operations  in  a  manner  to  facil- 
itate the  greatest  production  of  commodities 
which  are  required  by  the  producers  of  food. 
Railroads  here  serve  a  very  different  pur^ 
pose,  and  exert  a  much  greater  influence  in 
the  development  of  a  country,  than  they  do 
in  the  densely  populated  countries  of  Europe. 
In  Europe,  by  facilitating  travel,  they  vield 
a  fair  though  not  ffeneriuly  a  largo  profit  as 
investments.  Their  average  cost  per  mile  is 
*  much  greater  than  here,  but  they  do,  to  a 
limited  degree,  increase  traffic  and  promote 
more  consta^nt  intercourse  of  the  people. 
Here  the  railroad  is  the  pioneer  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  plows  its  way  through  the  dense 
forest,  the  unbroken  prairie,  or  the  waterless 
and  almost  desert  lands,  and  at  every  mile 
of  its  onward  progress,  a  village  springs  up, 
farms  are  laia  out,  orchards  planted,  the 
fields  wave  with  the  golden  grain,  and  pres- 
ently mines,  manufactories,  schools,  colleges, 
and  churches,  are  called  into  existence,  all 
along  the  line.  These  enterprises  all  pay 
from  the  start,  and  increase  the  national 
wealth  in  an  almost  incredible  degree.  In 
September,  1859,  the  gross  income  of  257 
railroads  (all  or  nearly  all  then  in  existence) 
in  the  United  States,  was  $111,203,245  for 
freight  and  passengers,  or  about  (4.00  per 
head  for  eacn  inhabitant.  In  January,  1 868, 
a  little  more  than  eight  years  later,  373  rail- 
roads reported  a  gross  income  of  $327,647,- 
725,  or  more  than  $8,50  to  each  inhabitant. 
The  reports  of  1870  would  undoubtedly  add 
not  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  this 
great  aggregate.  The  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  completed  in  the  United  States,  up 
to  June,  1 869,  was  almost  half  the  length  of 
railroads  in  the  world.  In  1859,  the  United 
States  had  28,789  miles  of  railroad,  and  the 
entire  globe  (including  the  U.  S.)  57,653. 
In  January,  1869,  the  railroads  of  the  world 
in  operation  were  as  follows : — 


Mflcf. 

United  State* 48^ 

Canada S,375 

Cuba 431 

Jamaica 10 

Arjjentine  Republic 437 

C  ilurnbia 49 

Brazil 410 

Peru 138 

Chili 350 

Enaland  and  Wale* lO.fKTT 

Bo«l!«nd 3^2 

littt^ 1.93H 

8|Min 4,373 

France 0^15 


Belffii 
HoHa! 


MOe*. 

jium 1,301 

land 050 

Denmark S30 

N  orway  and  Sweden ....      800 

Ruatin  and  Poland 3,107 

Prussia  and  N.  Germany.  5,764 

South  Germany 3,861 

Austria  and  Hungary. . .  4,517 

Switzerland 890 

Italy 3.153 

Turkey 290 

Egypt 670 

British  India 5,000 

Australia 850 


Total  nilroadi  of  the  world 111,186 


It  is  difBcnIt  to  arrire  with  any  considera* 
ble  exactness  at  the  cost  of  railroads  in  for- 
eign countries.  The  following  table  is  an 
approximation,  except  in  the  United  States, 
Oreat  Britain,  and  a  few  other  European 
states  where  the  figures  are  official,  for  the 
beginning  of  1869 : — 

MOm.  Cost.         CestpcTBll^ 

ITniCod  8tal« 48,860     fSJUa.413,000  •4S<S8» 

Great  Dritaio 14;247  8,S1U14,43S  176,250 

Franoo 9..'il5  l,773,40a000  188,000 

Pnmia  and  N. Germany...    5,764  380,494,000  ,   06.000 

Austria  and  S.GenDaoy...  7,388  400.000,000  71.000 

Belgiuiii 1^1  118,011.400  «1,40§ 

British  America 2.385  I10,950uQOO         

Cuba 431  10,3&&000 

Colombia 48  7.350,000 

Sooth  America 888  03,160,000  70,000 

Russia 3,167  38S.Q90.0QD  00^000 

Sweden  and  Norway 800  72.000XXIO  90,000 

Switzerlaod 890  73,800.000  90.000 

Italy 3,153  315,30a000  lOOjOOO 

Spain 4,378  304.488.785  70,000 

Turkey 390  26.400000  lOOjOOO 

Africa 670  80,400,000  1SO,000 

India 5,000  371,730,990  75,000 

Australia 850  63.750.000  75.000 

Other  amaU  Stataa 880  61,600,000  70,000 

111,187     09.430,116,840       #92,681 

The  estimated  amount  of  these  items  in 
1851  was:  Miles  of  railroad,  48,114,  cost, 
$3,823,200,814,  cost  per  mile,  179,000.  The 
greatest  extension  of  the  railroad  system  has 
in  all  cases  been  in  the  countries  to  which 
there  is  the  greatest  immigration.  British 
America,  South  America,  India,  Australia, 
Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Egypt,  are  the 
foreign  countries  which  have  increased  their 
railroads  most  rapidly.  With  most  of  these 
countries  (we  may  perhaps  except  Australia, 
India  and  Russia)  there  is  a  limit  which 
must,  in  a  few  years,  be  reached  beyond 
which  the  construction  of  railroads  will  not 
be  profitable.  With  the  United  States,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  no  conceivable  limit 
(unless  some  better  method  of  locomotion 
should  be  devised,)  to  the  construction  of 
railroads.  Our  vast  territory,  with  its  rapid- 
ly increasing  population,  is  constantly  re- 
quiring new  routes  to  bring  produce,  coal, 
metals,  or  manufactures  to  market,  and  to 
transport  the  tens  of  millions  of  passengers 
and  immigrants  who  must  rely  on  them  for 
transportation  to  their  homes  or  their  busi- 
ness. We  are  already  adding  7,745  miles  a 
year  to  our  railroads,  and  sh^l  soon  increase 
to  10,000  miles  a  year. 

We  have  purposely  delayed  the  conside^ 
ation  of  our  railroad  routes  to  the  Pacific 
coast  to  the  close  of  this  article,  both  be- 
cause we  regard  them  as  in  some  measure 
dissevered  from  the  more  local  railroad 
routes   and  because  their  vastness  will  be 
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VIEWS  ON  THE  CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 
To  those  unacquaiDted  with  the  locality  it  is  impossible  to  convey  by  descriptiou  any  adequate  idea  of 
Che  irregularitiea  of  surface  which  occur  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  which  are  traversed  by  this  line. 


NO. 


TBESTLB   OPPOSITE  AUBURN. 


The  tunneling  required  has  been  of  small  extent.  The  peculiarity  of  the  line  is  the  very  extensive  em- 
ployment of  trestle  bridging,  and  it  is  with  the  view  of  illustrating  this  that  our  engravings  have  been 
chosen,  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5,  and  6,  being  examples  of  trestle  bridging,  and  No.  3  showing  a  cutf  ng  63  feet 
deep  and  800  feet  long  through  cemented  gravel  and  sand,  of  the  consistency  of  solid  rock,  and  whicli  is 


NO.   IL — TRESTLE  AND  TRUSS  BRIDGE,   CUPPER  RAVINS, 
(100  feet  hifh.) 
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NO.   III. — BLOOMER  CUT, 
(68  feet  deep,  800  feet  long.) 

only  to  be  moved  by  bleating.  The  trestle  bridging  has  been  all  constracted  as  strongly  as  possible,  and 
of  the  best  obtainable  material  The  ties,  stringers  and  caps  are  of  the  best  quality  pine  (that  from  Pu- 
get's  Sound,  nearly  equal  to  oak,)  and  the  posts,  braces,  sills  and  piles  of  red-wood.  The  main  post?,  12 
inches  square,  are  placed  perpendicularly,  let  into  a  sill  of  the  same  dimensions  with  mortice  and  tenon, 
immediately  under  the  bearing  of  the  track  stringers.  Outside  the  main  posts,  two  posts,  12  in.  by  12 
in.,  extend  down,  with  a  run  of  1  foot  in  3  inches,  to  the  sill  to  which  they  are  tenoned,  beside  being 
bolted  at  the  top  to  the  main  posts  with  inch  bolts  and  cast-iron  washers.  The  sills  rest  on  piles  on  stone 
foundations.  Piles,  when  used,  are  driven  so.as  to  come  directly  under  the  main  posts  and  braces.  The 
posts  are  capped  with  a  timber  12  inches  square  and  9  feet  long,  into  which  the  posts  are  tenoned  and 
pinned.     Upon  the  caps  rest  corbels  12  inches  square  and  9  feet  long,  and  upon  them  are  laid  the  string- 


NO.  IV. — LONG  RAVINB,    HOWE  TRUSS  BRIDGE  AND  TRESTLE, 
(116  feet  hifh.) 
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NO.   V. — TRESTLE   AT  8ECRETT0WN, 
(1,000  feet  loDf ,  SO  feet  to  90  feet  high. ) 

era,  12  in.  by  16  in.^  secured  by  iron  bolts  passing  down  through  them  to  the  corbels.  The  caps  are 
notched  1  inch  to  receive  tlie  corbels.  The  cross  ties,  or  pleepers,  are  securely  fastened  to  the  stringera^ 
and  upon  the  sleepers  are  laid  the  rails  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  ** bents"  or  frames  are  placed  at 
intervals  of  15  feet  from  center  to  center.  Trestling  thus  constructed  is  said  to  last  from  eight  to  fifteen 
years.  When  necessary  it  can  be  renewed  at  small  cost,  or  filled  with  earthen  embankment  by  trans- 
porting material  on  cars  at  far  less  cost  and  trouble  than  would  have  been  incurred  in  constructing  an 
embankment  at  first. 

It  now  takes  three  weeks  or  more  to  reach  San  Francisco  via  Panama,  from  New  York.    By  railroad, 
'he  journey  can  be  made  in  about  five  days. 


jfO.    VI. — FIRST  TRESTLE  IN  CLIPPER  RAVINE. 
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more  easily  comprehended  if  they  stand  by 
themselves. 

The  accession  of  California  to  oar  territo- 
ry and  the  speedily  following  discovery  of 
gold  there,  led  necessarily  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  routes  for  reaching  there.  The 
long  and  perilous  jonmey  around  Cape  Horn 
was  too  tedious  for  our  enterprising,  impa- 
tient gold-hunters.  The  Panama  railroad 
across  the  isthmus  of  that  name,  was  com- 
menced in  1850  and  completed  in  1855,  at 
a  cost  of  17,600,000,  which  subsequent  ad- 
ditions and  purchases  have  increased  to  $8,- 
000,000.  It  is  about  49  miles  in  length, 
and  its  gross  earnings  have  ran^d  from  ll,- 
800,000  to  $2,000,000.  This  shortened  the 
voyage  to  San  Francisco,  to  about  three 
weeks.  But  other  routes  were  demanded, 
which  should  abridge  the  time  of  transit  still 
more.  The  Nicaragua  and  the  Tehuantepec 
routes  were  tried  with  but  partial  success ; 
repeated  explorations  were  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  practicability  of  a  ship  canal  across 
some  portion  of  the  isthmus,  which  connect 
North  and  South  America,  but  thus  far, 
without  practical  result.  Between  1852  and 
1861  several  exploring  expeditions  were  sent 
out  to  ascertain  the  best  route  across  the 
continent  within  the  bounds  of  our  own  ter- 
ritory, and  their  costly  reports  were  publish- 
ed by  the  government.  The  feeling  that  it 
was  indispensable  that  the  Pacific  states 
should  be  bound  to  the  east  by  a  continuous 
railroad,  which  had  been  gaining  strength, 
was  quickened  into  greater  activity  by  the 
war ;  and  while  in  the  midst  of  the  desperate 
struggle,  in  July,  1862,  Congress  passed  an 
act  chartering  the  Pacific  railroad.  There 
were  some  defects  in  the  charter,  and  no 
company  was  formed  till  October,  1863, 
when  the  Union  Pacific  and  soon  after  the 
Central  Pacific  was  organized.  By  the 
charter  the  capital  stock  of  the  entire  route 
was  to  be  $100,000,000,  and  the  government 
granted  them  a  roadway  of  200  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  track,  and  alternate  sections  of 
land  for  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
road;  and  in  addition  its  bonds,  maturing 
in  30  years,  bearing  six  per  cent,  payable 
in  gold,  for  816,000  per  mile  for  the  plain, 
$32,000  per  mile  for  tne  steeper  grades,  and 
$48,000  per  mile  for  the  deep  cuttings  and 
tunneling.  They  were,  moreover,  authorized 
to  issue  their  own  bonds  to  an  equal  amount 
with  these  government  bonds,  at  the  same 
rate,  and  these  lands  were  to  be  a  first  mort- 
gage (the  government  bonds  being  a  second 


mortgage)  on  the  road.  With  these  ample 
resources  the  two  companies  began  at  their 
respective  ends  to  build  the  road  in  1865; 
the  Union  Pacific  commencing  at  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  and  the  Central  Pacific,  at  Sacra- 
mento, California.  The  Central  Pacific  built 
742  miles,  much  of  it  through  the  mountains, 
and  the  Union  Pacific  1,082  miles  The 
junction  of  the  two  roads  was  efiected  May 
15,  1860,  and  regular  daily  passenger  trains 
are  run  each  way,  as  well  as  numerous 
freight  trains.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
what  has  been  the  cost  of  these  roads.  The 
bonds  issued  for  the  Union  Pacific  were 
$58,656,000,  aside  from  its  land  grant  bonds, 
and  its  entire  cost  is  put  down  by  the  com- 
pany for  road  and  equipment  as  $82,445,01 2. 
That  full  payments  on  subscribed  stock  have 
not  been  called  for  is  evident.  The  Central 
Pacific  has  issued  $45,578,000  of  bond$(, 
and  computes  the  cost  of  its  road  at  about 
62  million  dollars;  while  the  Western 
Pacific,  extending  from  Sacramento  to  San 
Francisco,  has  dso  received  its  bonds,  and 
has  cost  about  15  millions  more,  making  the 
aggregate  cost  of  these  lines,  aside  from  their 
lands,  about  $160,000,000.  This  is  too 
much,  even  for  the  grandest  enterprise  ever 
undertaken  by  human  hands,  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  it  was  begun  in  the  midnt 
of  a  great  war  and  driven  to  its  completion 
under  the  pressure  of  great  difficulties. 

But  three  routes  across  the  continent  are 
as  much  required  as  one ;  and  the  Northern 
Pacific,  extending  from  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
to  Puget's  Sound,  Washington  territory, 
with  branches  to  southern  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana, is  already  under  contract,  under  the 
enei^getic  management  of  Messrs.  Jay  Cooke 
<fe  Co. ;  while  there  are  two  southern  routes, 
one  the  Kansas  Pacific,  and  the  other,  a 
road  from  Memphis  along  the  32d  parallel ; 
but  both,  terminating  in  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia, are  pushing  westward.  If  a  ship  canal, 
either  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  the  isth- 
mus of  Panama,  or  that  of  Tehuantepeo, 
shall  be  found  practicable,  the  construction 
of  that  also  is  in  the  near  future,  and  by 
these  various  routes  the  great  trade  of  east- 
ern Asia  is  destined  to  find  its  way  through 
our  continent,  as  the  most  direct  route,  both 
to  America  and  Europe.  The  northwest 
passage,  of  which  Columbus  dreamed  so 
long,  nas  been  at  last  discovered  in  a  way  of 
which  Columbus  never  dreamed,  and  the 
continent  he  discovered  will  be  the  market 
for  the  vast  commerce  of  Cathay. 
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Finished  in  May,  1787,  and  run  at  the  rate  of  four  milea  per  hour  oo  the  Delaware.    Cjlmder 
twdTe  inches  in  diaxneter,  stroke  three  feet 


THE  FIRST  STEAMBJAT  EVER  BL1LT  TO  CARRT  PA88EKQSBS. 

Oonstructed  by  John  Fitch,  and  finished  April  16th,  1798.  Cylinder  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
speed  eight  miles  per  hour  in  smooth  water.  The  following  year  this  boat  was  run  to  Burlington 
regularly  as  a  passenger  boat 
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CHAFTSB  L 

fNTEODUCTOjrtT. 
RIBTORT   or  BnAlf  SITOIink 

Oks  htodred  yean  ago,  a  hannleaa  vapor 
aroee  with  the  moniing  san,  and  floated  o'er 
our  heada,  remarked  by  the  artist,  poet, 
or  philosopher,  but  almost  unheeded  by  the 
Mechanic,  and  only  regarded  by  the  mariner 
aa  a  proprnosticator  of  the  wmd. 

How  IB  it  to-day  f  From  myriad  towering 
oolomns,  o'er  which  the  fierce  fire-king  his 
sombre  mantle  flings,  gashes,  in  mimic 
clonds,  the  quick  breath  of  our  new-bom 
Titan.  The  ancient  rocks  echo  to  his  idirill 
Toice,  and  tremble  as  he  rushes  by.  He 
troubles  the  waters,  and  rides  on  their 
crest  defiant.  O'er  hill  and  dale,  and  lake 
and  river,  is  his  white  flag  unfurled,  pro- 
claiming peace  to  all  nations.  From  the 
pine  of  the  froaen  north,  to  the  palmetto  of 
the  sunny  south,  his  twin  track  tunnels  the 
mountain,  belts  the  prairie,  and  spans  the 
flood.  Mightiest  of  kmgs  is  this  son  of  fire  t 
proudest  of  monarchs  is  this  genius  of  the 
lamp  and  the  fountain  I 

In  an  article  like  this,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  we  should  dwell  upon  the  ge- 
nius of  James  Watt  ^— abler  pens  have 
awarded  him  the  fame  he  so  richly  deserves, 
and  a  proud  monument  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey tells  the  passing  stranger  that  it  was 


MV  TO  mtPBVATB  A  KAJIB, 

J9t  nnntwM  wbiuc  tbm  fbaobtui.  Awn  rLovKu; 

BUT  TO   BHtfW 

riAT  MAinmrp  bats  lba««sd  to  bovob  raon 
wao  bht  ]>Mwts  TBBiB  QkAnnm^ 


Ris  imRfmai  avd  uurt  of  rma  xoBUi 

'     ABO  OOKBVIIBM  OV  IBB  BBALK 
BAISBD   TBI8  MOBUBBBT  TO 

JAMES  WATT, 
WB^i  mmiumm  tbb  vobob  or  ab  obimbaIi  «bbiui, 

BAB^T  BBBBCDBD  IB  PBXLOfOrSlO  WttBiBfli^ 

TO  fSB  nOBOTBBBBT  OF 

TBB  BIBAM-BBaiNB, 

BBIABOBD  TBB  BBMUBOBi  OP  BIB  OOmmT, 

IBOBBABBD  TBB  POWRB  OT  MAB, 

ABB  BOOB  TO  ab  bmibbbt  n.Aca 

41IOBO  TBB  MOST  ILLCTnUOOB  POLLOWBBB  OP  •OIBBOIS 


What  greater  praise  could  be  awarded  to 
him  than  this!  How  could  his  unrivalled 
genius  be  more  concisely  expressed,  or 
clearlv  acknowledged  f  and  yet,  at  that  time^ 
they  had  but  be^m  to  see  the  stupendous 
results  of  his  inventions.  To  realize  the  in- 
ventive mind  of  James  Watt»  it  requires 
careful  study,  and  thorough  mechanical 
knowledge,  even  at  this  late  day ;  and  when 
'we  consider  that  with  him  all  was  company 
tively  novel,  we  pause  in  astonishment  at  a 
mind  so  fertile  in  mechanical  devices. 

England,  ever  true  and  mteful  to  her  own 
geniua,  has  fitly  honored  her  greatest  in- 
ventor, while  America  has  suffered  genius  as 
great  to  die,  unrewarded  in  life,  and  forgot- 
ten in  the  grave ;  but  she  has  not  neglected 
to  profit  by  their  inventions ;  and  it  is  our 
purpose  to  show,  in  this  article,  how  great 
nave  been  the  results. 

The  first  steam  engine  of  which  we  have 
anv  knowledge  in  America  was  at  the 
Schuyler  copper  mine,  Passaic,  N.  J.  It 
waa,  more  property  speaking,  an  atmos- 
pheric engine,  and  was  miported  from  Eng- 
land in  1736,  and  put  up  by  a  Mr.  Horn- 
blower.  The  first  engine  that  was  con- 
structed in  America  was  ouilt  by  Christopher 
GoUes  for  a  distillery  in  Philadelphia;  the 
machine  was,  however,  very  defective.  It 
was  built  in  October,  1773,  and  was,  like 
the  other,  an  engine  upon  Newcomen's  plan. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  less  than  a 
hundred  years  since  America  took  her  first 
lessons  in  a  science  that  was  destined  to 
work  such  a  revolution  in  the  whole  world  | 
and  her  birth,  as  a  nation,  may  be  considered 
as  ootemporary  with  that  of  the  steam  en* 
ffine.  In  1787,  John  Fitch,  of  Connecticut^ 
builty  in  Philadelphia,  the  first  condensing 
engine,  and  this  without  the  aid  of  Watt'a 
experiments — lor  it  waa  only  in  the  year 
1786  that  the  latter  patented,  and  made 
public,  his  most  important  improvements; 
and  we  have  everv  reason  to  believe  that 
Fitch  was  at  first  ignorant  of  the^    With 
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the  assistance  of  common  bladumiths,  be 
constructed  a  low-pressnre  engine,  and,  more 
than  this,  applied  'the  motor  to  a  steam- 
boat. Then  came  the  experiments  and  suc- 
cess of  Robert  Falton,  a  man  whom  we  have 
not  foi^otten  to  honor;  .the  improvements 
of  Stevens,  to  whom  we  owe  our  great  suc- 
cess in  river  navigation,  and  the  eneraj  and 
perseverance  of  Oliver  Evans,  the  mret  to 
apply  the  principles  of  the  high-pre&iure,  or 
non-condensing  engine,  to  common  use,  and 
to  demonstrate  its  advantages  not  only  for 
the  stationary  engine,  but  also  its  adapta- 
bility to  carnages  on  common  roads ;  from 
which  we  may  date  the  invention  of  the  lo- 
comotive enffine,  for  it  was  only  the  experi- 
ence of  Stephenson  in  tram-roads  that  led 
him,  at  a  much  later  day,  to  the  invention 
of  the  latter,  and  Watt's  engines  would  never 
have  become  applicable  thereto,  on  account 
of  their  great  size. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  under  which  a 
young  nation  labored,  from  the  want  of  an 
accumulated  capital,  we  took  a  start  from 
the  first  introduction  of  the  locomotive  en- 
gine, that  has  astonished  the  world;  aud 
nave  grown  a  race  of  civil  engineers  that, 
with  a  limited  amount  of  money,  have  pro- 
duced effects  wonderful  even  to  themselves. 
Well  may  Americans  be  proud  of  the  results 
of  their  inventive  genius.  To  the  general 
reader  these  events  have  come  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  steam,  with  its  thousands 
of  detailed  improvements,  is  looked  upon  as 
something  wonderful,  but  inexplicable ;  the 
mass  of  people  understanding  little  or  nothing 
of  its  natuife.  We  propose,  then,  to  explun, 
as  simply  as  possible,  the  cause  of  this  great 
effect,  and,  dropping  technicalities,  to  give 
the  great  public  a  conciso  idea  of  steam,  and 
the  steam  engine,  before  proceeding  to  the 
results  of  its  use. 

When  Watt  constructed  his  first  engines, 
he  used  them  to  replace  horses  in  the  mines, 
and,  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  their 
value,  he  reckoned  his  engines  as  at  so  many 
horses'  power ;  and  the  power  of  a  horse  was 
computed  from  the  effect  produced  by  a 
horse  raising  a  weight  to  a  certain  height 
in  a  given  time :  this  he  computed  as  33,000 
lbs.,  raised,  in  one  minute,  to  the  height  of 
one  foot.  The  follovring  description,  from 
8.  Holland,  chief  engineer  of  the  English 
navy,  concisely  shows  the  manner  of  obtain- 
ing the  horse-power  of  a  steam  engine : — 

^  Work  is  a  term  in  mechanics  of  recent 
origin,  bat  of  great  utility ;  it  means  a  com- 


pound of  force  (or  pressure)  and  motion. 
Work  is  said  to  be  performed  when  a  pres* 
sure  is  exerted  upon  a  body,  and  the  body 
is  thereby  moved  through  space.  The  unit 
of  a  pressure  is  one  pound,  the  unit  of  space 
one  foot,  and  work  is  measured  by  a  *  foot- 
pound' as  a  unit  Thus,  if  a  pressure  of  bo 
many  pounds  be  exerted  through  a  space  of 
so  many  feet,  the  number  of  pounds  is  mul- 
tiplied into  the  number  of  feet,  and  the  prod- 
uct is  the  number  of  foot-pounds  of  work  ; 
hence,  if  the  stroke  of  a  steam  engine  be 
seven  feet,  and  the  pressure  on  each  square 
inch  of  the  piston  be  22  pounds,  the  work 
done  at  each  single  stroke,  for  each  square 
inch  of  the  piston,  will  be  7  multiplied  by 
22,  equal  to  164  foot-pounds.  Power  con- 
tains another  element  in  addition  to  those 
contained  in  work.  It  implies  the  ability  to 
do  so  much  work  in  a  certain  p  riod  of  time  ; 
and,  in  order  to  have  a  proper  idea  of  it,  a 
unit  of  measure  is  also  employed.  This 
unit  is  called  a  '  horse-power,'  and  is  equal 
to  88,000  pounds  raised  through  a  space  of 
one  foot  in  one  minute ;  it  is  the  execution 
of  83,000  foot-pounds  of  work  in  one  minute. 
To  find  the  horse-power  of  a  steam  engine  is 
to  find  the  number  of  pounds  pressure  on  the 
piston  in  square  inches,  and  to  multiply  this  by 
the  number  of  feet  travelled  by  the  piston  per 
minute,  which  gives  the  work ;  then  this  is 
divided  by  33,000  pounds,  and  the  quotient  is 
the  horse-power,  wnich  is  usually  abbreviated 
H.  P.  Aj9  the  pressure  is  always  indicated 
by  the  square  inch,  the  number  of  square 
inches  in  the  area  of  the  piston  has  to  be 
found.  This  is  done  by  squaring  the  diam- 
eter of  the  piston,  and  multiplying  this  by 
the  decimal,  -7864." 

The  horse-power  of  an  engine  is  always 
calculated  witn  the  steam  in  the  boiler  at  a 
moderate  pressure,  and,  consequently,  if  the 
steam  is  kept  at  a  higher  pressure,  it  will  be 
capable  of  more  work,  and  the  engine  will 
be  of  a  greater  effectual  horse-power  than 
the  one  given.  Hence  the  terms  real  and 
nominal  horse-power.  The  term  horse- 
power is,  in  reality,  of  itself  nominal,  as 
Watt,  in  order  to  have  his  engines  give 
satisfaction,  added  some  twenty-five  per  cent 
to  the  real  work  of  the  best  horses  in  Corn- 
wall. Having  thus  given  an  explanation 
of  this  term  concisely,  that  it  may  be  re- 
membered, we  will  endeavor  to  instruct  the 
general  reader  as  to  some  other  terms  not 
always  understood,  although  constantly  made 
use  of  in  conversation. 
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^  Engines  are  divided  into  two  kinds :  low 
and  mgb-pressnre,  or  condensing  and  non- 
condensing.  The  low-pressore  en^ne  was, 
in  the  main,  invented  bj  James  Watt;  and 
its  peculiarity  consbts  in  the  fact  that,  while 
tlie  steam  is  entering  upon  one  side  of  the 
piston,  the  steam  npon  the  other  side  is  con- 
densed, and  forms  a  vacunm  that  adds  to 
the  power  of  the  engine  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Thus,  with 
steam  at  the  pressure  of  twenty-five  pounds 
only,  we  have  an  effective  force  of  nearly 
forty.  The  low-pressure  engine  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  not  carrying  so  much  steam,  and, 
coniBequently,  is  less  cumgerous.  From  the 
^t,  however,  that  it  is  much  more  compli- 
cated and  expensive,  it  is  not  often  used  on 
land,  unless  for  larg^  engines,  and  its  size 
prevents  its  adaptation  to  locomotion. 

The  high-pressure  engine  was  invented  by 
Leopold  and  Trevithick, '  subsequent  to  the 
other.  Oliver  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
the  first  to  advocate  its  use,  and,  m  fact,  to 
practically  apply  it.  Engines  of  this  descrip- 
tion discharge  the  steam,  after  using  it,  into 
the  air,  and  have,  consequently,  the  resist- 
ance of  the  atmosphere  to  contend  with; 
they  are,  however,  much  cheaper,  and'  with 
properly  built  boilers  are  not  necessarily 
more  dangerous.  All  our  locomotives  are 
upon  this  principle,  and  the  draft  of  the  fur- 
naces is  accelerated  by  the  rush  of  the  waste 
or  exhaust  steam,  as  it  passes  into  the  chim- 
ney. The  pressure  of  steam  used  in  our  high- 
pressure  engines,  averages  more  than  in  any 
other  country ;  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
pounds  per  square  inch  being  the  conomon 
average.  In  order  to  prevent  an  amount  of 
steam  from  accumulating  to  a  higher  pres- 
sure than  this,  the  safety  valve  is  placed 
upon  the  boiler,  so  constructed  that,  when 
the  pressure  rises  above  the  point  desired,  it 
will  open  the  valve,  and  allow  the  surplus  to 
escape.  Over-weighting  this  valve,  or  not 
taking  proper  care  of  it,  and  allowing  it  to 
rust  into  its  seat,  are  fruitful  sources  of 
boiler  explosions.  No  engineer  should  run 
an  engine  without  trying  liis  valve  at  least 
once  a  day. 

It  is  important  that  the  water  in  the 
boiler  should  always  be  at  about  the  same 
height ;  not  full,  as  in  that  case  water  is  apt 
to  pass  over  into  the  cylinders,  and  the  en- 
gine is  said  to  be  flooded ;  nor  too  low,  for 
the  heat  of  the  furnace  would  melt  the  fiues, 
if  they  were  not  covered  with  water.  Vari- 
ous automatic  contrivances  have  been  in- 


vented to  keep  the  water  at  the  true  level ; 
but  their  liability  to  get  out  of  order  has  pre- 
vented their  use,  and  engineers  unite  in  the 
opinion  that  man^s  judgment  alone  is  com- 
parative security. «  To  assist  the  competent 
engineer,  there  are  several  devices.  The 
most  conmion  are  the  three  gauge-cocks, 
placed,  the  one  above  the  other,  at  some 
three  inches  apart — the  centre  one  being  the 
desired  level ;  by  tr3ring  these  cocks,  the  ex- 
act height  can  be  r^tdily  seen.  Other  water 
gauges  nave  been  in  use,  some  of  them  since 
the  earliest  engines  were  constructed,  upon 
the  principle  that  a  float  upon  the  water  will 
indicate,  by  means  of  a  rod,  its  exact  height 
A  glass  tube,  connected  above  and  below  the 
water  line,  is  much  used  in  our  steamers. 

In  order  to  determine  the  steam  pressure 
at  any  point  below  that  at  which  it  raises  the 
safety  valve,  various  steam  gauges  have  been 
in  use  from  time  to  time ;  the  most  common 
in  steamboats  is  called  the  syphon  gauge, 
and  works  upon  the  principle  of  balancing  a 
column  of  mercury  in  a  sypnon  tube.  With- 
in the  last  ten  years  the  spring  gauge  has 
come  into  general  use  in  locomotive  and 
other  engines;  they  occupy  but  little  room, 
and,  if  occasionally  tested,  answer  everypur- 
pose  of  the  more  cumbersome  syphon.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Bourdon  (French)  and 
Schaeffer  (Prussian^,  all  the  spring  gauges  in 
use  in  the  United.  States,  some  thirty  in 
number,  are  American  inventions,  and  Doth 
of  the  foreign  gauges  have  been  improved 
upon,  and  are  made  in  a  superior  manner 
here. 

The  passage  between  the  boiler  and  the 
cylinder  was  at  first  opened  and  closed  by 
means  of  a  copk ;  the  slide  valve,  modifica- 
tions of  which  are  now  universally  used,  was 
the  invention  of  Murray,  of  Leeds,  England, 
in  1810.  The  piston  was  at  first  packed 
with  hemp,  saturated  with  grease ;  the  brass 
rings,  now  used,  were  invented  by  Murdook 
&  Aiken,  of  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1813. 
The  paddle-wheel  between  two  boats  was 
first  used  by  William  Symington,  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  the  side  wheel,  as  now  used,  to- 
gether with  the  screw  propeller,  were  both 
made  use  of  in  the  models  by  John  Fitch. 
His  first  steamboat,  however,  was  worked  by 
oars,  or  paddles,  after  the  same  manner  as  an 
Indian  uses  them.  The  first  boat  that  car- 
ried passengers,  built  by  John  Fitch  in  1789, 
was  propelled  by  a  set  of  paddles  at  the 
stem.  The  North  River,  of  Clermont — Ful- 
ton's first  passenger  boat — was  driven  by  tho 
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present  form  of  side  wheel;  she  made  a 
snccessful  trip  in  the  year  1807. 

One  of  tne  greatest  improTemente  of 
steamboats  with  regard  to  speed  was  made 
by  Robert  L.  Stevens,  who  added  the  false 
bow  to  a  boat  constructed  by  him  in  1815. 
She  attained  the  speed  of  15  miles  per  hoar, 
a  great  improvement  over  the  North  River 
(which  only  made  four  miles  per  hour),  but 
seeming  very  slow  at  the  present  date,  as 
contrasted  with  the  time  made  at  a  trial  trip 
of  the  Daniel  Drew,  in  1860,  which  was  22 
miles  per  hour  against  the  tide. 

It  is  quite  curious  to  follow  the  various 
improvements  that  have  been  made  upon  the 
steam  engine,  and  to  see  how  the  present 
simple  apparatus  was  settled  upon.  It  re- 
quired years  of  experiment  before  the  crank 
was  adopted,  notwithstanding  that  the  same 
device  had  been  in  use  in  the  common  foot- 
lathe  for  several  centuries.  It  was  finally 
adopted  by  Picard ;  but,  after  his  invention, 
Watt  patented  a  much  more  complicated 
method  of  transmitting  the  reciprocating 
into  the  rotary  motion.  This  was  called  the 
sun  and  planet  motion,  and  went  out  of  use 
only  after  repeated  trials  with  the  crank. 
It  is  true  that  the  latter  was  patented ;  and 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Watt  wished  to  avoid 
another  patent,  had  much  to  do  with  this 
persistent  trial  of  an  inferior  device.  In  the 
nse  of  the  locomotive  engine,  also,  it  was 
onlv  after  years  of  experiment  that  it  was 
realized  that  the  traction  of  the  wheel  upon 
the  rail  was  suflScient  to  propel  the  carriage 
not  only  upon  a  level,  but  also  up  a  very 
steep  grade. 

On  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad, 
beyond  the  town  of  Altoona,  the  track  has 
an  ascending  grade  over  the  mountains  of 
over  100  feet  to  the  mile,  yet  a  passenger 
train  of  six  or  seven  cars,  with  the  assistance 
of  two  locomotives,  surmounts  the  grade  at 
a  speed  of  nearly  thirty  miles  per  hour,  and 
this,  too,  upon  a  road  that  lies  coiled  upon 
the  side  of  the  mountain  like  a  huge  serpent. 
So  short  are  its  curves,  that  the  locomotive 
is  quite  visible  from  the  fourth  car  during 
many  parts  of  the  ascent.  No  other  nation 
in  the  world  can  show  so  great  a  triumph  of 
civil  engineering  as  this.  The  first  road 
that  was  constructed  at  this  place  was  work- 
ed by  stationary  engines,  and  the  cars  were 
drawn  up  by  ropes  and  chains.  This  was  a 
copy  of  European  engineering ;  but  Amer- 
ican genius  is  destinea  always  to  rise  supe- 
tior  to  imitation,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  only  when 


it  BO  rises,  and  tmsts  to  its  own  gigantic 
plans,  that  the  true  power  of  American  char* 
acter  shows  itself.  The  stolid  En^ish  eft* 
gineer  imitates  the  Egyptians  and  the  Ro» 
mans,  and  piles  stone  upon  stone,  and  iron 
upon  iron^  The  American  imitates  natore, 
with  whose  great  works  he  is  in  constant 
communion,  and,  like  the  spider,  constnicta 
a  bridge  light  in  appearance,  but  sufiSciently 
strong  to  withstand  the  tempest  and  th^ 
storm,  and  bear  with  an  easy  vibration, 
double,  nay,  triple,  the  load  put  upon  xL 
Only  an  appreciation  of  the  grandeur  of  such 
a  fall  as  that  of  Niagara,  could  fit  a  man  to 
construct  the  bridge  that  spans  its  river. 

But  to  return  to  the  improvements  in  the 
steam  en^ne  itself.  When  we  look  at  the 
combination  of  them,  as  at  present  in  use, 
we  cannot  but  feel  the  wonderful  genius 
therein  displayed.  It  is  but  a  few  years 
since  the  steam  engine,  although  vastly  su- 
perior to  horse  power,  was  a  cumbersoma 
and  expensive  machine  both  to  construct 
and  repair ;  and  although  it  is  at  present  &r 
from  being  perfect,  yet  the  diflference  in  its 
first  cost,  and  the  amount  of  fuel  it  uses  for 
the  same  effect,  is  astonishing.  Stand  and 
look  at  some  of  our  immense  stationary  en*' 
gines,  and  see  how  noiselessly  and  steadily 
they  turn  the  ponderous  wheel !  One  would 
think  a  child^s  power  could  stop  it.  Then 
pass  on,  and  on,  through  the  groaning  mill, 
and  see  the  labor  of  thousands  of  men  pei^ 
formed  by  this  untiring  giant  It  is  only 
after  seeing  the  work,  he  accomplishes,  yon 
can  resize  his  streneth.  Stand  upon  the 
western  prairie  at  ni^t  The  moon  silvers 
a  twin  track  that  glistens  far  into  the  dark- 
ness; soon  you  hear  a  distant  hum  that 
grows  upon  the  ear,  and  detect  a  faint  spark 
that  brightens  as  you  gaze ;  anon  the  sound 
increases,  and  the  eye  of  the  iron  horse  over* 
powers  the  moon's  pale  gleam ;  he  sees  you, 
and  screams  his  shrill  warning.  Who  can 
help  starting  as  he  rushes  by,  or  not  feel  as 
though  steam  itself  were  personified.  Mark 
the  groaning  train,  with  its  living  freight, 
tearing  madly  through  the  darkness,  bearing 
absent  friends  to  the  loved  at  home,  or  per^ 
haps  good  news  from  the  beloved  afar. 

Again,  stand  upon  the  Battery,  at  New 
York,  and  watch  the  almost  countless  fleet 
of  steamships,  steamiboats,  propellers,  and 
tugs;  some  moving  steadily  toward  the 
Narrows,  as  though  conscious  and  proud  of 
a  power  that  can  span  the  ocean  in  so  short 
a  time ;  others  plashing  and  dashing  madlj 
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abont,  or  clinging  to  some  gigantic  ship,  and 
tugging  manfully  at  its  side,  when  old 
Boreas  has  left  it  helpless ;  others,  again,  in 
holiday  attire,  bearing  a  happy  throng  over 
the  glad  waters,  and  tnning  the  voice  of  this 
giant  slave  into  fitting  melody  for  the  joyous 
hour.  Here  comes  the  Sound  steamer,  a 
floating  palace  fitted  up  in  almost  regal  ele- 
gance, drawing  but  little  water,  and  yet 
a  staunch  sea-boat,  large,  and,  to  the  foreign 
ahip-builder,  apparently  top-heavy,  yet  fast 
as  the  racehorse,  and  frequently  tried  by  the 
stoutest  gales.  Up  and  down  both  rivers 
ply  the  ever  busy  ferry-boats  —  movable 
bridges,  ever  crowded  with  passengers.  Did 
Fulton^s  wildest  dreams  ever  picture  a  scene 
like  this  ?  Did  John  Fitch  ever  imagine  a 
triumph  so  wonderful  ?  Yet  it  is  all  the 
work  of  steam;  and  to  them  we  owe,  in 
part,  the  bands  by  which  we  hold  this  half- 
tamed  Titan.  Not  only  are  these  steamers 
propelled  by  steam,  but  his  aid  is  called  in 
Doth  to  load  and  unload  them,  and,  in  the 
liour  of  danger,  steam  works  at  the  pumps 
-with  untiring  hands.  Not  alone  in  the  lai^e 
manufactory,  the  gallant  steamer,  and  ^e 
rushing  car,  does  the  vapor  of  water  show 
its  strength  and  usefulness,  but  thickly  strewn 
about  our  cities  and  villages,  delving  in  the 
mines,  driving  the  rattling  press,  it  helps 
all  trades,  and  multiplies  the  power  of  man 
a  thousand  fold.  Cities  have  sprung  up  under 
*  its  magic  touch,  and  everywhere  we  see  traces 
of  the  king  of  motors — steam. 

And  to  whom  are  we  indebted  for  all  this 
improvement,  this  Immense  power?  Mainly 
.to  the  American  inventor,  and  our  patent 
laws.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  one- 
third  of  the  patents  issued  at  the  United 
States  Patent  OflSce  for  the  last  thirty  years 
related  either  directly  to  the  steam  engine, 
or  to  machines  intended  to  be  driven  by  it ; 
nearly  all  of  them  patented  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  The  use  of  steam  ex- 
pansively was  an  English  invention,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  was  profitably  used  until 
improved  upon  in  America.  American  loco- 
motives have  borne  off  the  palm  wherever 
they  have  been  brought  into  contact  with 
those  of  other  nations.  In  ocean  steamers 
we  may  be  second,  but  the  reason  is  plain : 
foreign  builders  have  the  assistance  of  rich 
and  powerful  governments,  while  our  own 
success  is  entirely  due  to  private  enterprise, 
with  a  limited  amount  of  capital. 

As  for  steamboats  for  riven  and  lakes,  to 
which  our  immense  inland  navigation  has 


turned  the  attention  of  our  mechanics,  we 
are  far  ahead  of  our  rivals.  The  Yanfftsee 
and  Peiho,  built  for  the  Chinese  coast,  have 
never  been  equalled  by  England,  as  is  suffi- 
ciently plain  from  the  following  China  over- 
land trade  report,  written  by  one  of  their 
own  countrymen : — 

''  Steamboat  builders  in  England,  and  Scot* 
land,  too,  are  certainly  the  most  adroit 
'shavers'  living.  They  turn  out  so  many 
miserable  botches,  that  really  we  think  a 
very  great  majority  of  the  community  would, 
were  they  '  going  into  steam,'  resort  to  the 
United  States.  As  far  as  river  naviga-^ 
tion  is  concerned,  our  attempts  to  com- 
pete with  Jonathan  are  simply  absurd,  as 
those  who  own  English  river  steamers  here 
at  present,  must,  ere  this,  have  discover- 
ed to  their  cost.  But,  even  in  sea-going 
steamers,  Mf  the  proof  of  the  pudding  be  in 
the  eating,'  we  should  wish  to  know  where 
the  British  steamers  are,  which  are  as  swift, 
as  safe,  as  commodious,  as  serviceable,  or  as 
economical  in  expenditure  of  fuel,  as  the 
Yangtsze  or  the  Peiho  9  We  maintain  that 
every  boat  sent  out  here  from  England  or 
Scotland,  on  China  account,  whether  for 
coast  or  the  river,  has  either  been  a  misera- 
ble failure,  or  a  glutton  for  fuel.  We  do 
not  make  one  exception.  We  do  not  like  to 
mention  names,  as  we  are  averse  to  depre- 
ciate people's  property,  but  we  confidently 
leave  it  to  every  unfortunate  sufferer  to  say 
whether  or  not  we  are  correct  in  our  state- 
ment. 

**We,  of  course,  except  the  P.  <k  O. 
Company,  as  they  seem  to  have  a  secret 
plan  of  constructing  boilers,  which  makes 
them  last  as  long  as  the  boat ;  that  is,  for  an 
indefinite  period.  We  declare  one  never 
hears  of  any  thing  occurring  to  one  of  the 
company's  boilers,  nor  any  of  their  boats 
being  laid  up  to  have  a  new  one,  or  the  old 
one  mended. 

"  We  will  take,  for  instance,  the  Chevy 
Chase,  which  vessel,  we  believe,  cost  on  the 
Clyde  about  three  times  the  sum  that  the 
Yangtsse  cost  at  New  York.  Now  the 
Yangtsze  has  been  running  nearly  three  years 
hard  upon  the  coast,  making  unprecedentedly 
swift  passages,  and  never  was  docked  until 
the  other  dav.  The  Chevy  Chase  will  not 
carry  so  much  as  the  Yangtsze,  nor  has  she 
as  good  accommodation;  but  she  bums 
twice  as  much  coal,  and,  in  a  race  between 
this  and  Shanghai,  would  be  sparingly'backed. 
She  is  about  as  strong  again  and  as  heavy 
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again  as  there  is  the  slightest  occasion  for ; 
and  has  clearly  twice  as  much  power  as  she 
can  bear,  for  the  weight  of  it  sinks  her.  She 
is  a  very  shallow  craft,  and  her  deck  is  so 
near  the  bottom,  which  contains  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  iron,  that  compasses  will  not 
act,  and  it  becomes  dangerons  to  run  her 
in  thick  weather.  She  will  bring  erief  to 
the  hearth,  but  never  grist  to  the  mill ;  and 
the  sooner  she  is  altered  the  better.  She 
should  be  made  into  a  screw  propeller,  and 
a  suitable  vessel  built  for  the  valuable  and 
powerful  machinery  now  fitted  in  her. 

Having  spoken  thus,  in  general  terms,  of 
the  steam-engine,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
give  a  description  of  the  simplest  form 
thereof,  by  describing  its  component  parts  in 
terms  easy  to  be  understood  and  remembered. 
A  steam-engine  consists,  then,  of  a  cylinder^ 
closed  at  both  ends,  having  fitted  to  it  a  pis- 
ton, whose  rod  passes  out  at  one  end  through 
a  steam-tight  hole,  called  a  stuffing-box. 
The  piston  consists  of  a  skeleton,  technically 
called  a  spidery  having  three  brass  rings 
made  thin  enough  to  yield  to  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  cylinder  as  it  wears,  and  forced 
against  it  by  springs  resting  upon  the  spider, 
and  held  in  place  by  a  plate  commonly 
called  &  follower.  The  steam  is  admitted  to 
the  cylinder  on  the  side,  at  each  end,  through 
what  are  called  the  ports;  the  two  ends  of 
the  ports  are  brought  near  each  other  at  the 
point  where  they  enter  the  steam-ckest — ^a 
small  box  near  the  centre  of  the  cylinder. 
These  ports  are  alternately  opened  to  the 
boiler  and  the  atmosphere,  by  a  sliding 
valve  that  obtains  •  its  motion  from  what  is 
called  the  eccentric,  which  is  placed  upon 
the  main  shaft.  The  piston-rod  is  fastened, 
at  the  external  end,  to  a  cross-head^  which 
communicates  its  motion  to  the  crank-rod, 
and  through  it  to  the  main  shaft.  In  sta- 
tionary engines,  working  by  a  single  cylin- 
der, it  is  evident  there  will  be  two  points  at 
which  the  rod  has  no  power  over  the  crank; 
these  points  are  called  dead  centres,  and 
to  overcome  them  the  momentum  of  the 
balance-wheel  is  used.  In  the  locomotive, 
two  C)linders  being  used,  they  are  set 
quartering  (at  right  angles  with  each  other,) 
and  the  one  overcomes  the  dead  centre  of 
the  other.  In  the  marine  engine  the  motion 
of  the  wheel  is  continued  by  the  action  of 
the  water,  as  the  boat  advances,  and,  conse- 
quently, no  balance  is  required. 

If,  after  a  part  of  the  steam  has  entered 
the  cylinder,  the  induction  valve  be  closed, 


the  expansion  of  the  steam  would  continue 
the  stroke  of  the  piston  until  the  pressure 
became  the  same  as  that  of  the  external  air, 
or  until  the  piston  had  reached  the  end  of 
its  stroke.  Thus,  if  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
was  eighty  pounds  per  square  inch  in  the 
boiler,  and  the  valve  was  closed  a;(ter  the 
piston  had  made  one  quarter  of  its  stroke, 
it  is  evident  that  the  pressure  would  con- 
stantly decrease  up  to  the  end  of  that 
stroke,  and  that  the  average  pressure  would 
be  less  than  the  pressure  m  the  boiler,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  stroke  there  would  be 
but  very  little  waste  steam ;  in  other  words, 
the  pressure  remaining  in  the  cylinder  would 
not  DC  in  so  great  an  excess  over  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  as  if  the  steam  had  followed 
the  piston  throughout  its  entire  stroke.  To 
show  this  more  plainly,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  steam  at  eighty  pounds  pressure 
IS,  in  reality,  steam  at  ninety-five  pounds  to 
the  square  inch,  working  against  fifteen 
pounds  (the  atmospheric  pressure,)  or  a 
difference  of  pressure  of  eighty  pounds ;  there- 
fore, at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  the  ninety-five 
pounds  would  have  become  twenty-three 
and  three-quarters  of  pressure  working 
against  fifteen  pounds  atmospheric,  or  a 
difference  of  eight  and  three-quarters  of 
pressure;  so  that,  when  the  cylinder  was 
opened  by  its  exhaust  to  the  air,  there  would 
be  only  eight  and  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
to  the  square  inch  thrown  out  into  the  air, 
and  thus  wasted,  while  you  have  had  an  aver- 
age of  sixty-seven  pounds  to  the  square  inch 
throughout  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  working 
against  fifteen  pounds  of  atmospheric,  or  an 
actual  difference  of  pressure  of  fifty-two 
pounds.  Had  you  used  fifty-two  pounds  of 
indicated  pressure,  following  the  full  stroke 
of  the  piston,  it  is  evident  you  would  have 
thrown  into  the  air  the  contents  of  the  cylin- 
der at  that  pressure,  instead  of  at  eight  and 
three-quarters,  as  by  iho^cut-off.  This  is,  in 
brief,  the  theory  of  the  cut-off;  but,  like 
many  other  improvements,  it  has  been  car- 
ried to  an  extreme,  and  has  thus  become  a 
positive  evil.  In  order  to  realize  this,  notice 
carefully  the  following;  If  steam,  at  thirty 
pounds  per  inch,  as  indicated,  be  used  in  a 
cylinder,  cutting  off  at  one-quarter  stroke, 
what  will  be  the  pressure  at  the  end  of  the 
stroke  ?  Thirty  is,  as  before  shown,  forty- 
five  against  fifteen :  at  the  end  of  the  stroke 
it  will  then  be  eleven  and  one-quarter  against 
fifteen,  or  a  back  pressure  of  three  and  three- 
quarter  pounds.    Many  people,  who  have 
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found  fanit  with  cut-offi,  liave  overlooked 
this. 

In  explaining  the  cnt-off,  we  have  not 
taken  into  consideration  the  condensation  of 
the  eteam  from  its  expansion ;  and  this  is, 
of  itself,  a  very  important  item  of  loss,  as  is 
also  its  increased  friction ;  so  that  the  actual 
gain  from  the  nse  of  a  cut-off  is  not  as  great 
as  it  would  theoretically  appear. 

The  whole  subject  of  cut-offs  and  the  use  of 
steam  expansively,  was,  in  1862-1865,  put  to 
the  test  of  careful  experiment  both  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  and  the  theory  of  Mr. 
B.  F.  Isherwood,  at  that  time  chief  engineer 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  "  That  the  maximum  gain 
with  any  possible  cut-off,  in  the  sanng  of  fuel, 
or  the  increase  of  work,  could  not  exceed  18 
per  cent.,"  was  completely  exploded.  Mr. 
Isherwood  claimed  this  as  his  discovery,  and 
daring  the  whole  war  had  been  constructing 
the  marine  engines  of  the  Navy  without  any 
regard  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  principles 
of  expansion.  A  series'  of  careful  experi- 
ments, with  different  engines,  and  under  the 
snpervision  of  experienced  en^neers,  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  with  engines  of  pro- 
per construction,  the  increase  of  work  was  in 
the  ratio  of  not  less  than  27  revolutions  by 
using  the  cut-off,  and  working  the  steam  ex- 
pansively, to  20  revolutions  without  it,  and 
that  the  saving  of  fuel  was  at  least  in  the 
ratio  of  six  tons  with  the  cut-off,  to  seven 
without  it.  Some  engines  and  some  forms 
of  cut-off  did  much  better  than  this,  one  or 
two  increasing  the  speed  over  100  per  cent 
and  saving  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the 
fuel ;  but  with  average  marine  engines  the 
lowest  result  attained  was  that  stated  above. 

Having  thus  stated  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  a  steam  engine,  we  will  now 
speak  of  some  of  its  accessories.  In  order 
to  give  a  uniformity  of  speed  to  the  machin- 
ery driven  by  a  steam  engine,  no  matter 
how  much  the  work  it  has  to  do  may  vary, 
the  governor  was  invented :  it  consists,  in 
its  simplest  form,  of  two  balls  revolving 
around  an  upright  shaft,  and  suspended  from 
its  top  by  rods ;  if  revolved  with  great  rapid- 
ity, these  balls  are  carried  by  theur  centrif- 
ugal motion  to  the  greatest  circumference 
that  their  rods  will  allow  them ;  if  moved 
slowly,  they  will  assume  their  smallest  cir- 
cumference, and,  by  these  motions,  close  or 
open  the  throttle,  or,  in  the  improved  en- 


gines, vary  the  cut-off:  thus  controlling  the 
speed  of  the  engine,  and  keeping  it  always 
at  nearly  the  same  velocity. 

In  order  to  keep  the  boiler  filled  with 
water  to  the  requisite  level,  one  or  more 
pumps  are  placed  in  connection  with  it,  of  a 
capacity  to  supply  it,  if  only  working  part 
of  the  time.  These  pumps  should  always  be 
provided  with  a  pet-cock^  which,  when  open- 
ed, will  show  whether  the  pump  is  doing  its 
duty,  as  the  valves  of  any  pump  are  liable  to 
become  clogged  and  useless.  On  the  loco- 
motive engine  the  casual  observer  will  notice 
that  the  engineer  frequently  tries  these  cocks, 
which  are  placed  upon  the  side  of  the  en- 
gine, and,  m  fact,  that  he  sometimes  tries 
them  to  the  detriment  of  dandified-looking 
individuals,  who  approach  too  close  to  the 
iron  steed.  The  pet-cocks  are  not,  how- 
ever, as  much  used  as  they  should  be,  and, 
in  fact,  are  very  frequently  left  out  altogether 
in  the  construction  of  the  stationary  engine. 
The  safety  valve,  as  at  present  in  use,  has  a 
great  many  faults :  it  was  originally  the  in- 
vention of  Denis  Papin,  of  France,  and  was 
constructed  by  him  m  Ids  experiments  with 
what  was  called  Papin^s  steam  digester — a 
machine  for  dissolving  bones,  etc.  It  con* 
sisted,  as  at  first  constructed,  of  a  small 
round  plate  covering  a  hole,  and  held  in  its 
place  by  a  weight  suspended  from  a  lever, 
whose  fulcrum  rested  upon  the  plate.  But 
little  improvement  has  been  made  upon  this 
simple  device;  it  is  now  tapered,  to  fit  a 
counter-sunk  hole,  and  possesses  the  advan- 
tage of  being  more  difficult  to  calculate.  But 
one  of  its  chief  faults  is  in  the  fact  that  the 
point  of  contact  between  the  lever  and  valve 
18  so  large,  that  its  wear  creates  a  constantly 
varying  leverage.  This  could  be  obviated 
by  making  the  point  of  contact  a  knife-edge 
instead  of  a  half-inch  pin.  Another  disad- 
vantage in  the  common  safety  valve  is  the 
fact  that  the  engineer  has  the  power  of 
weighting  it  to  an  unlimited  extent.  We 
have  seen  this  difficulty  obviated  by  an 
American  invention.  The  weight  is  sus- 
pended in  the  boiler  directly  from  the  valve, 
and  consists  of  the  greatest  weight  the  boiler 
should  ever  be  allowed  to  carry.  The  lever 
is  now  so  applied,  that  its  tendency  is 
to  always  lighten  the  valve,  so  that  the 
more  it  is  weighted  the  less  steam  can  be 
carried. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

STBAMBOATa 

Ik  looking  over  Enfflish  works  upon  steam, 
WB  cannot  help  noticing  the  trnth  of  Br. 
Lardner^B  remarks :  "  England  has  been  so 
dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  her  own  achieve- 
ments in  the  creation  of  a  new  art  of  trans- 
port by  land  and  water  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  as  to  become  in  a  measure  insensible 
to  all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
same  interval  and  in  the  same  department 
of  the  arts  elsewhere."  Not  content  with 
the  praise  other  nations  have  ever  been 
willing  to  give  her  for  the  invention  of  the 
steam  engine,  she  also  wishes  to  rob  John 
Fitch  of  the  only  reward  we  can  now  give 
him  for  a  life  devoted  to  the  steamboat.  It 
lA  tnie  that  her  arguments  are  aided  to  this 
end  by  the  writings  of  some  Americans  who 
have  endeavored  to  prove  Fulton  as  the  first 
practical  steam  navigator,  thereby  putting 
the  date  of  this  invention  some  twenty  years 
later.  But  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  the  true  inventor  will  be  acknowledged 
by  his  countrymen,  and  the  man  who  proph- 
esied BO  truly  that  ^'  this  will  be  the  mode 
of  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  time,  whether  I 
shall  bring  it  to  perfection  or  not ;  steam- 
boats will  be  preferred  to  all  other  convey- 
ances, and  they  will  be  particularly  useful 
'in  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  day  will  come  when  soTne  more 
potent  man  mil  pet  fame  and  riches  for  my 
invention  "  — when  this  man,  we  say,  will  be 
honored  as  he  should  be  by  the  millions  who 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  genius;  .when  our 
school-books  will  place  hu  name  in  connec- 
tion with  that  of  Fulton,  and  his  biography 
will  be  found  in  every  library;  when  his 
grave  and  the  tomb  of  Washington  will  not 
bring  a  blush  to  the  American  cheek. 

And  are  you  not  to  blame,  reader?  Have 
you  ever  read  the  life  of  John  Fitch,  the 
American  Watt — a  life  that  remained  sealed 
for  thirty  years  by  his  own  request,  and  now 
teaches  a  lesson  of  perseverance,  under  trials 
ihat  few  ever  have  to  encounter  f  If  not,  it 
is  a  duty  you  owe  your  country  and  yourself 
to  read  it  at  once,  and  thus  add  another 
name  to  the  tablets  of  your  memory,  already 
inscribed  with  those  of  Franklin,  Fulton, 
and  Morse. 

The  extent  to  which  steam  navigation  has 
improved  our  country,  is  scarcely  realized 
even  by  those  who  have  travelled  over  it  the 


most  The  Hudson  river,  from  the  first 
voyage  of  the  North  River,  Fulton's  steam- 
boat, up  to  the  present  time,  has  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  all  competitors  in 
river  navigation.  We  had  then  two  tripa 
per  week,  each  consuming  from  thirty  to 
thirty-six  hours ;  we  have  now  four  passeiF 
ger  boats  per  day  over  the  entire  route,  and 
many  malang  short  trips,  besides  those  used 
for  towing  barges  and  canal  boats ;  the  pas- 
senger boats  making  the  entire  trip  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  from  ten  to  twelve 
hours.  The  increased  prosperity  of  New 
York,  growing  out  of  tliis  mmiense  traffic 
by  steamboats  alone,  is  very  great,  but 
even  this  is  small  when  compared  with  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  other 
western  rivers.  In  1856  there  were  over 
one  thousand  steamboats  and  propellers  on 
the  western  waters,  costing  not  less  than 
nineteen  miUions  of  dollars,  and  of  a  carry- 
ing capacity  of  four  hundred  and  forty-three 
thousand  tons.  Of  these  boats,  the  smallest 
was  the  Major  Darien,  of  ten  tons,  built  at 
Freedom  in  1852 ;  and  the  largest  was  the 
Eclipse,  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  tons,  built  at  New  Albany  the 
same  year.  Thus,  on  the  western  waters,  in 
the  short  space  of  foVty-five  years,  steam 
created  a  business  that  absorbed  nineteen* 
millions  of  dollars  in  steamboats  alone. 

Up  to  the  year  1811,  the  only  regular  meth- 
od of  transportation  had  been  by  means  of 
flat  boats,  which  consumed  three  or  four 
months  in  the  passage  from  New  Orleans  to 
Pittsburg.  The  price  of  passage  was  then  one 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars ;  freight,  six  dol- 
lars 'and  seventy -five  cents  per  hundred 
pounds.  The  introduction  of  steam  has  re- 
duced the  price  of  passage  between  these 
two  cities  to  thirty  dollars,  and  merchandise 
is  carried  the  whole  distance  for  a  price 
which  may  be  regarded  as  merely  nominal. 
Besides  this  great  saving  of  time  and  money 
effected  by  steam  navigation  on  these  waters, 
the  comparative  safety  of  steam  conveyance 
is  an  item  which  especially  deserves  our 
notice.  Before  the  steam  dispensation  be- 
gan, travellers  and  merchants  were  obliged 
to  trust  their  lives  and  property  to  the  barge- 
men, many  of  whom  were  suspected,  with 
very  good  reason,  to  be  in  confederacy  with 
the  limd  robbers  who  infested  the  shores  of 
the  Ohio,  and  the  pirates  who  resorted  to 
the  islands  of  the  Mississippi.  These  partic- 
ulars being  understood,  we  are  prepared  to 
estimate  we  value  and  importuice  of  the 
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Constnicted  by  John  Fitch,  and  experimented  with  by  him  on  the  Collect  pond,  New  York  city. 
The  boiler  was  a  twelve  gallon  pot,  with  a  bit  of  truck-plank  fiutened  by  an  iron  bar  placed  tranBreraely. 
This  i^aa  in  the  year  1*796. 


OUYBR  EVANS'  OBUKTEB  AMPHIB0L08. 

Thirty  feet  long  and  twelve  broad.    Cylinder  five  inches  in  diameter  with  a  nineteen  inch  stroke. 
CkmBtmcted  by  Oliver  Bvans  about  the  year  1804. 
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THE  MACHIKEKT  OF  FULT0K*8  mtOT  STBAXBOAT. 

Imported  from  England  where  it  was  oonstrocted  in  1805.    WheelB  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  cjlindef 
twenty-four  inches  in  diameter,  four  feet  stroke. 


THE  NORTH  lUVKR,  OP  CLEEMOKT. 

Robert  Pulton's  first  steamboat  as  she  appeared  after  being  lengthened  in  1808.  She  was  launched 
in  1807,  and  was  run  as  a  regular  packet  betweeti  New  Yoric  and  Albany.  Speed  four  miles  per  hour, 
length  133  feet,  beam  18  feet^  depth  8  feet,  tonnage  160. 
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fleryices  which  the  Bteam  engine  has  rendered 
to  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  the  west- 
em  states. 

In  1811,  Messrs.  Fulton  and  Livingston, 
having  established  a  ship-yard  at  Pittsburg 
for  the  puipose  of  introducing  steam  navi- 
gation on  the  western  waters,  built  an  exper- 
imental boat  for  this  service — and  this  was 
the  first  steamboat  that  ever  floated  on  the 
western  rivers.  It  was  furnished  with  a  stem 
wheel  and  two  masts — for  Mr.  Fulton  be- 
lieved, at  that  time,  that  the  occasional  use 
of  sails*  would  be  indispensable.  This  first 
western  steamboat  was  called  the  Orleans ; 
her  capacity  was  one  hundred  tons.  In  the 
winter  of  1812,  she  made  her  first  trip  from 
IHttsbuig  to  New  Orleans  in  fourteen  days. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  vessel  on  the 
Ohio  river  produced,  as  the  reader  may  sup- 
pose, not  a  little  excitement  and  admiration. 
A  steamboat  at  that  day  was,  to  common 
observers,  as  great  a  wonder  as  a  navigable 
balloon  would  be  at  the  present.  The  banks 
of  the  river,  in  some  places,  were  thronged 
with  spectators,  gazing  in  speechless  aston- 
ishment at  the  puffing  and  smoking  phe- 
nomenon. The  average  speed  of  this  boat 
was  only  about  three  miles  per  hour.  Be- 
fore her  ability  to  move  through  the  water 
without  the  assistance  of  sails  or  oars  had 
been  folly  exemplified,  comparatively  few 
persons  believed  that  she  could  possibly  be 
made  to  answer  any  purpose  of  real  utOity. 
In  &ct,  she  had  made  several  voyages  before 
the  general  prejudice  began  to  subside,  and 
for  some  months,  many  of  the  river  mer- 
chants preferred  the  old  mode  of  transporta- 
tion, with  all  its  risks,  delays,  and  extra  ex- 
pense, rather  than  make  use  of  such  a  con- 
trivance as  a  steamboat,  which,  to  their  ap- 
prehensions, appeared  too  marvellous  and 
miraculous  for  the  business  of  every-day 
life.  How  slow  are  the  masses  of  mankind 
to  adopt  improvements,  even  when  they  ap- 
pear to  be  most  obvious  and  unquestionable ! 

The  second  steamboat  of  the  west,  was 
a  diminutive  vessel  called  the  Comet. 
She  was  rated  at  twenty-five  tons.  Daniel 
D.  Smith  was  the  owner,  and  D.  French  the 
builder  of  this  boat  Her  machinery  was 
on  a  plan  for  which  French  had  obtained  a 
patent  in  1809.  She  went  to  Louisville  in 
the  summer  of  1813,  and  descended  to  New 
Orleans  in  the  spring  of  1814.  She  after- 
ward made  two  voyt^es  to  Natchez,  and 
was  then  sold,  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  en- 
gine was  put  up  in  a  cotton  fitctory.     The 
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Vesuvius  was  the  next;  she  was  built  by 
Mr.  Fulton,  at  Pittsburg,  for  a  company, 
the  several  members  of  which  resided  at 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Orleans. 
She  sailed  under  the  conmiand  of  Captain 
Frank  Ogden,  for  New  Orleans,  in  the  spring 
of  1814.  From  New  Orleans,  she  started 
for  Louisville,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  but 
was  grounded  on  a  sand-bar,  seven  hundred 
miles  up  the  Mississippi,  where  she  remain- 
ed until  the  3d  of  JDecember  following, 
when,  being  floated  off*  by  the  tide,  she  re- 
turned to  New  Orleans.  In  1 81 5-1 6,  she  made 
regular  trips  for  several  months,  from  New 
Orleans  to  Natchez,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Clement.  This  gentleman  was  soon 
after  succeeded  by  Captain  John  D.  Hart, 
and  while  approaching  New  Orleans,  with  a 
valuable  cargo  on  board,  she  took  fire  and 
burned  to  the  water's  edge.  After  being 
submerged  for  several  months,  her  hulk 
was  raised  and  re-fitted.  She  was  afterward 
in  the  Louisville  trade,  and  was  condemned 
in  1819. 

In  1818,  the  first  steamboat  was  built  for 
Lake  Erie  and  the  upper  lakes,  at  Black 
Rock,  on  the  Niagara  nver,  for  the  late  Dr. 
I.  B.  Stuart,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  by  Noah 
Brown,  of  New  York  city.  She  was  a  very 
handsome  vessel,  360  tons  burden,  brig  rig- 
ged, and  her  engine,  on  the  plan  of  a  Boulton 
and  Watt  square  engine,  was  made  by  RoK 
ert  McQueen,  at  the  comer  of  Centre  and 
Duane  streets.  New  York  city ;  her  cylinder 
was  40  inches  diameter,  4  feet  stroke.  The 
materials  for  making  the  boiler  were  sent 
from  New  York,  and  the  boiler  was  made  at 
Black  Rock — 9  feet  diameter,  24  feet  long 
— a  circular  boiler,  with  one  return  flue, 
called  a  kidney  flue,  seldom,  if  ever,  carry- 
ing more  than  nine  inches  of  steam.  This 
steamer  was  called  the  Walk-in-the- Water, 
after  a  celebrated  Indian  chief  in  Mich- 
igan. Her  engines  were  transported  from 
New  York  to  Albany  by  sloops,  and  from 
Albany  to  Buffalo  by  large  six  and  eight 
horse  Pennsylvania  teams.  Some  of  the 
engine  was  delivered  in  fifteen  days  time, 
and  some  was  on  the  road  about  twcnty-iivo 
days. 

The  trip  from  Black  Rock,  or  Buffalo,  to 
Detroit,  consumed  about  forty  hours  in  good 
weather,  using  thirty-six  to  forty  cords  of 
wood  the  trip.  The  price  of  passage  in  the 
main  cabin  was  eighteen  doHara ;  from  Buf- 
falo to  Erie  (Penn.),  six  dollars;  to  Cleve- 
land, twelve  dollars;  to  Sandusky  (Ohio), 
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fifteen  dollars;  to  Detroit,  eighteen  dollars. 
The  strength  of  the  rapids  at  the  head  of 
the  Niagara  river,  between  Buffalo  and 
Black  Rock,  was  so  great,  that  beudes  the 
power  of  the  en^ne,  the  steamer  had  to 
have  the  aid  of  eight  yoke  of  oxen  to  get 
her  up  on  to  the  lake,  a  distance  of  about  two 
land  one-half  miles.  In  those  days,  the  pas- 
senger and  freighting  business  was  so  small, 
that  one  dividend  only  was  made  to  the 
owners  for  the  first  three  years  from  the 
earnings  of  the  steamer.  In  1821,  in  the 
fall,  the  steamer  was  totally  lost  in  a  terrible 
gale.  On  the  coming  winter,  a  new  steamer 
was  built  at  Buffalo,  by  Mr.  Noah  Brown  of 
New  York — a  very  strong,  brig-rigged  vessel. 
She  was  called  the  Superior,  fiush  decks  fore 
and  aft ;  the  first  steamer,  the  Walk-in-the- Wa- 
ter, having  had  a  high  quarter  or  poop  deck. 

Compare  the  time  and  expense  of  travel- 
ling in  those  days  with  the  present  time! 
Mr.  Calhoun  ^now  living),  the  engineer  of 
the  Walk-in-tne-Water,  says,  "Every  two 
years  I  used  to  return  to  New  York  fix>m 
Buffalo  in  the  OeJI,  and  in  the  spring  from 
New  York  to  Buffalo.  I  have  been  three 
Aud four  days,  by  stage,  to  Albany;  never 
less  than  three  days,  and  sometimes  near 
five  days ;  the  sta^e  fare  was  ten  dollars  to 
Albany.  From  Albany  to  Buffalo,  I  have 
been  ten  days  in  getting  through ;  the  short- 
est time  was  eight  days;  Uie  stage  fare 
through,  was  twenty-one  dollars.  How  is  it 
now  ?  My  usual  expense  in  going  to  Buf- 
falo from  Albany  was  thirty  dollars,  includ- 
ing meals  and  sleeping."  Such  facts  show 
the  advantages  we  have  obtained  from  the 
use  of  steam  in  our  river  navigation. 

The  boats  that  then  plied  upon  the  Hud- 
son river,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  carry 
the  passengers'  baggage  of  the  present  day. 
The  first  boat  was  only  160  tons,  while  the 
New  World,  built  in  1847,  was  of  1400. 
The  latter  has  made  the  trip  from  New  York 
to  Albany  in  seven  hours  and  fifteen  min- 
utes, including  nine  landings  of  say  five 
minutes  each;  the  actual  running  time 
being  six  hours  and  twenty  minutes;  dis- 
tance, one  hundred  and  fifty  miles — per- 
formed by  the  North  River  in  thirty-six 
hours. 

The  application  of  the  steam  engine  to 
navigation,  has  been  successful  by  three 
methods  only:  the  side  wheel,  the  stem 
wheels  and  the  propeller.  The  side  wheel 
was  knOwn  to  the  ancients,  and  was  used  in 
tonnection  with  a  windlass,  turned  by  men. 


as  a  means  of  propulaion,  by  the  Romanfly 
in  their  war  galleys.  It  was  first  partiaUy 
applied  to  steam  navigation  by  Robert  Ful- 
ton, but  since  his  day  it  has  undergone  vast 
improvement  As  at  first  constructed,  it 
consisted  of  a  double-spoked  water-wheel, 
su^ended  by  a  shaft  with  no  outside  bear- 
ing, which  shaft,  being  of  cast  iron,  waa 
veiT  liable  to  break. '  The  outside  bearing 
and  guard  were  subsequently  invented  b} 
Fulton,  as  appears  from  his  specification  of 
patenl  The  wheels  being  totally  uncovered, 
were  found  to  throw  water  upon  deck,  and 
a  dash-board  was  put  up  to  prevent  it,  which 
was  in  time  replaced  by  the  present  wheel* 
house.  The  paddle  was  next  surrounded 
with  a  circular  brace,  or  rim,  as  at  present  in 
use.  In  Fulton's  first  boat,  the  wheels 
could,  at  will,  be  disconnected  from  the  en- 
gine, but  this  plan  went  out  of  use  in  order 
to  simplify  the  machinery,  aft«r  the  crank 
shaft  was  adopted,  connected  directly  with 
the  engine.  Various  side  wheels  have  been 
patented,  that  are  so  constructed  as  to  prevent 
the  lift  of  water  as  the  bucket  rises  there- 
from. One  on  the  Richard  Stockton  ap- 
pears to  work  well,  but  their  complication, 
cost,  and  liability  to  get  out  of  repair,  have 
prevented  their  general  introduction. 

The  stem  wheel  was  first  thought  of  by 
Jonathan  Hull,  of  England,  in  1736,  as  suf- 
ficiently i^pears  from  drawings  thereof  pub- 
lished by  him;  but  it  certainly  was  first 
practically  applied  by  Robert  Fulton,  in  the 
steamboat  Orleans,  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready spoken.  This  wheel  is  now  in  almost 
universal  use  on  our  western  rivers,  as  it  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  boats  drawing  but  lit- 
tle water.  The  wheel  is  suspended  at  the 
stem,  and  is  sometimes  covered  with  a 
wheel-house,  but  more  frequently  entirely 
exposed. 

The  propeller  was  first  applied  to  a  small 
steamboat  built  by  John  Fitch,  and  experi- 
mented with  by  him  under  the  patronage  of 
Chancellor  Livingston,  on  the  Collect  Fond 
in  New  York.  The  propeller  was  a  screw 
or  worm.  Great  improvements  have,  how- 
ever, been  made  in  the  screw,  and  to  the 
English  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the 
most  important  Captain  Ericsson  deserves 
great  credit  for  his  improvements  in  this 
respect  The  improvements  in  the  screw 
propellers  since  1860,  have  secured  its  almost 
universal  use  in  all  sea-goiog^sbips,  and  par- 
ticularly in  war  steamers.  The  new  vessels, 
both  armed  and  unprotected,  of  the  British 
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and  American  navies,  are  all  propelled  by 
the  screw,  and  so  universal  has  its  use  be- 
come in  the  merchant  service,  that  of  the 
ocean  steamers  now  (1870)  sailing  from  the 
port  of  New  York,  somewhat  more  than  200 
m  number,  but  one  or  two  have  paddle- 
Tvheels.  The  Pacific  mail  steamers,  the  Liv- 
erpool and  Great  Western  Steamship  Com- 
pany's ships,  and  those  of  the  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  lines,  are  fine  specimens  of  the  screw 
steamship,  in  their  roominess,  comfort  and 
elegance.  It  was  at  first  objected  to  the 
propellers  that  they  rolled  more  than  the 
paddle-wheel  steamers,  and  that  there  was 
an  un])leasaut  vibration  from  the  rapid  revo- 
lution of  the  heavy  screw  on  a  shaft  extend- 
ing half  the  ship's  length.  They  were,  also, 
at  first  considerably  slower  than  the  paddle- 
wheels.  These  objections  have  been  almost 
wholly  obviated ;  the  speed  of  a  screw 
steamer  of  fine  lines  is  fully  equal  if  not  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  best  paddle-wheeL 
They  have  repeatedly  crossed  the  Atlantic 
in  a  little  more  than  e^ht  days,  and  by  some 
improvements  in  construction,  both  of  the 
ships  and  the  screws,  the  rolling  and  the  vi- 
bration is  greatly  diminished.  The  advant- 
ages of  the  propeller  were,  that  in  a  heavy 
sea  it  was  always  submerged,  whatever  the 
condition  of  the  ship's  lading,  while  the  pad- 
dle-wheels would  be  out  of  water  on  one 
side  or  too  deep  on  the  other ;  the  paddles 
were,  also,  more  exposed  to  danger  of  break- 
age, and  when  the  wind  was  ahead  greatly 
impeded  the  speed  of  the  ship.  The  paddle- 
wheel  steamers,  also,  consumed  on  an  aver- 
age nearly  double  the  fuel  required  for  the 
proficllers.  In  war-ships  the  propeller  had 
the  advantage  of  having  its  motive  power 
out  of  hariu^s  way,  and  of  having  an  unob- 
structed broadside  for  firing  upon  the  enemy. 
The  monitors  devised  by  Captain  Ericsson, 
which  were  propelled  by  screws,  though  for 
the  most  part  intended  for  coast  and  harbor 
defense  and  ofiensive  warfare  only  upon  forts, 
&c.,  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  Dicta- 
tor, Monadnoek,  and  Miantonomoh,  that  a 
steamer  might  be  very  low  in  the  water, 
having  in  fact  no  appreciable  bulwarks,  and 
yet  be  prrfoctly  sea-worthy,  and  possess  high 
qualites  of  speed  and  ready  management  in 
all  weathers.  The  plan  of  having  twin 
screws,  one  under  each  quarter,  has  been 
tried  in  London,  by  the  Messrs.  Dudgeon ; 
the  steamers  turn  more  readily  and  in  smaller 
space,  but  are  not  materially  faster.  The 
a<ioption  of  a  feathering  screw,  or  one  in 


which  the  blades  can  be  turned  into  a  lino 
with  the  ship's  keel,  is  an  improvement  in 
auxiliary  propellers  where  the  ship  depends 
upon  her  sails  in  favorable  winds ;  but  these 
vessels  are  less  numerous  now  than  formerly. 
The  insertion  of  three  or  more  blades  of  the 
screw  around  the  periphery  of  a  hollow 
sphere,  attached  to  the  shaft  instead  of  di- 
rectly to  that  shaft  itself,  (Griffith's  screw,) 
or  of  the  insertion  of  numerous  short  blades 
around  the  periphery  of  a  ring  of  metal, 
(Ericsson's  screw,)  or  of  having  the  blades 
within  the  periphery,  (Carlsrund  and  Soi'en- 
sen's,)  or  of  applying  a  large  proportion  of 
the  power  nearly  parallel  to  the  shaft,  by  in- 
serting behind  the  moving  screw  a  fixed 
screw  naving  the  blades  turned  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  (Rig's,)  have  each  their  advant- 
ages,'and  their  advocates. 

In  the  so-called  cigar  steamers  of  Ross 
Winans,  and  some  other  similar  inventions, 
one  part  of  the  design  was  the  operating  of 
two  or  three  propellers  in  a  line  with  the 
steamer's  keel,  one  near  the  bow,  another, 
amidships,  and  still  a  third  at  the  stem.  The 
theory  was  that  the  first  would  overcome  the 
resistance,  and  the  others  could  propel  the 
vessel  at  much  higher  speed  than  ordinary. 

The  use  of  the  donkey  engine  or  auxiliary 
pump,  has  been  adopted  in  nearly  all  of  our 
steam  vessels,  and  is  a  decided  improvement 
over  the  old  method  of  filling  the  boilers  by 
the  main  engine,  as  it  obviates  the  difficulty 
of  working  the  wheels  while  lying  at  the 
wharf,  or  stopping  from  any  cause.  The 
Great  Eastern  was  not,  at  first,  supplied  with 
them,  but  the  experience  of  the  great  storm 
in  which  the  monster  ship  came  so  near 
foundering,  led  to  their  being  introduced  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  The  builder  of  a 
steamship  who  should  neglect  to  furnish  don- 
keyengines would  now  be  considered  insane. 

The  use  of  coal  in  our  steamers  is  now 
universal  upon  the  Atlantic  coast  and  rivers. 
John  £.  Mowatt,  the  first  to  establish  the 
tow-boat  business,  was  also  among  the  first  to 
burn  coaL  His  boat,  the  Henry  Eckford, 
was  fitted  up  for  that  purpose,  but  the  want 
of  a  sufficient  draft  was  the.  cause  of  its 
abandonment  after  several  trials ;  this  was  in 
1826.  A  few  years  after,  Robert  L.  Stevens 
tried  a  blower  on  his  crank  boat,  the  Noilh 
America.  His  first  blower  was  of  rude  con- 
struction, being  made  of  planks,  and  placed 
directly  in  front  of  the  furnace,  under  the 
doors.  After  his  success,  the  blower  came 
into  general  use  both  for  coal  and  wood ;  but 
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improvementB  in  furnaces  have  now,  in  a 
measure,  superBeded  its  use.  Mr.  Stevens 
tried  several  expensive  experiments,  and  many 
of  them  proved  of  value  only  as  lessons  to 
the  engineer.  While  experimenting  upon 
the  blower,  he  caused  to  be  constructed  a 
spiral  fan  in  the  chimney,  but  abandoned  it 
after  one  or  two  trials.  Placing  the  boiler 
on  deck  was  his  invention,  as  also  the  false 
bow  that  made  so  great  an  improvement  in 
speed.  The  present  open  work  walking- 
beam  is  also  ascribed  to  him;  in  fact  we 
may  safely  say  that  Robert  L.  Stevens  did 
more  than  any  other  man  toward  the  im- 
provement of  the  steam-engine. 

In  the  early  days  of  steamboats  on  the 
rivers  and  lakes,  there  were  great  fears  en- 
tertained both  of  explosions  and  of  danger 
from  fire.  These  apprehensions  were  not 
altogether  m*oundless.  On  the  western 
rivers  and  lakes,  where  the  boats  were  fur- 
nished with  high  pressure  engines,  carelessly 
built,  and  run  with  the  highest  attainable 
speed,  by  the  use  of  pitch  and  other  quickly 
burning  fuel,  and  with  prevalent  recklessness 
of  human  life,  explosions  were  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  fires  which  swept  with  fright- 
ful rapidity  through  the  cargoes  of  cotton  or 
other  combustible  materials,  took  place  too 
often.  In  the  Atlantic  states,  where  the  en- 
gines were  low  pressure  and  the  cargoes  less 
inflammable,  they  were  less  common.  The 
first  destructive  explosion  was  on  board  the 
steamboat  Washington,  near  Point  Harmar, 
on  the  Ohio  river,  June  9,  181 6.  A  consid- 
erable number  were  killed,  and  many  others 
scalded  and  horribly  mangled.  The  Oliver 
Ellsworth,  a  steamboat  plying  on  the  Con- 
necticut river,  exploded  on  that  river  in 
1818,  with  great  loss  of  life.  We  have  no 
list  of  the  number  of  explosions,  or  of  the 
burning  of  American  steamboats,  but  the 
number  must  have  been  several  hundred, 
many  of  them  attended  with  great  loss  of 
life,  and  terrible  sufierin&  Any  one  whose 
memory  of  the  events  of  the  past  fifty  yeara 
is  distinct,  will  recall  many  of  these  sad 
scenes,  of  some  of  which  he  nad  very  proba- 
bly been  an  eye-witness.  Many  of  these 
were  inevitable  under  any  precautions  which 
conld  have  been  adopted ;  but  others  were 
the  result  of  racing,  carelessness,  or  reckless- 
ness of  human  life.  Still,  while  there  have 
been  many  unnecessary  disasters,  the  result 
of  ignorance  and  mismanagement,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  transportation  by 
steamboats  is  much  safer  and  less  productive 


of  loss  of  life,  than  the  old  .methods  of  loco- 
motion, by  sta^e,  wagon,  or  on  horseback, 
or  even  by  sailing  vessel,  canal  boat,  flat- 
boat,  or  barge.  The  number  of  accidents  at 
last  drew  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
subject,  and  successive  bills  were  passed  to 
endeavor  to  control  and  prevent  thes«  seri- 
ous disasters ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  sev- 
eral trials  that  the  present  very  eflScient  sys- 
tem of  inspection  was  perfected.  Since  the 
passage  of  this  act,  whose  provisions  we^ 
recite  below,  the  number  of  these  accidents 
has  materially  decreased,  though  we  are  still 
occasionally  distressed  by  reports  of  whole- 
sale slaughter  by  the  explosion  or  burning  of 
some  great  steamer  with  its  hundreds  of 
passengers. 

Among  others  to  whom  great  credit  is  due 
for  their  modifications  of  the  steam-engine 
or  some  of  its  parts,  Mr.  Corliss,  of  Provi- 
dence, K.  I.,  of  whom  we  have  already  spokeu; 
Mr.  Learned,  of  the  firm  of  Lee  &  Learned,, 
manufacturers  of  steam  fire-engines;  Capt. 
Ericsson ;  Mr.  Dickinson,  equally  celebrated 
as  an  engineer  and  as  a  great  patent  lawyer ; 
Mr.  Horatio  Allen,  and  several  others,  have 
made  valuable  improvements  in  the  steam- 
engine.  It  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
valuable  modifications  which  these  men  have 
introduced  in  the  use  of  steam  and  to  tbe 
simplification  and  increased  perfection  of  tiie 
mechanism  of  steam-engines,  that  among  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  in  use 
throughout  the  United  States,  so  few  acci- 
dents occur.  The  engineers  employed  are 
too  often,  especially  on  stationary  engines, 
unskilled  and  incompetent  for  their  business ; 
but  most  of  the  engines  are  so  well  constructed 
that  they  will  not  give  out  except  from  the 
most  outrageous  carelessness  or  stupidity  in 
their  management. 

In  the  year  1862,  an  act  was  passed  by 
Congress,  containing  provisions  against  fire, 
regarding  pumps,  boats,  life-preservers,  tbe 
transportation  of  dangerous  articles,  etc. 
This  act  also  provided  for  an  inspector  of 
boilers  in  each  district,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
test  all  the  boilers  in  his  district^  used  on 
board  of  vessels  carrying  passengers,  once 
when  first  constinicted,  and  at  least  once  a 
year  thereafter.  The  Board  of  Inspectors 
were  also  empowered  with  the  examination 
of  engineers,  which  duty  is  set  forth  in  the 
following  section:  "Whenever  any  person 
claiming  to  be  qualified  to  perform  the 
duty  of  engineer  upon  steamers  carryiug 
passengers,  shall  apply  for  a  certificate,  the 
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Board  of  Inspectors  shall  examine  the  appli- 
cant, and  the  proofe  which  he  produces  in 
support  of  his  claim ;  and  if,  upon  full  con- 
sideration, they  are  satisfied  that  his  char- 
acter, habits  of  life,  knowledge,  and  experi- 
ence in  the  duties  of  an  engineer  are  all  such 
as  to  authorize  the  belief  t^t  the  appliclmt  is 
a  suitable  and  safe  person  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  powers  and  duties  of  such  a  station, 
they  shall  give  him  a  certificate  to  such  effect, 
for  one  year,  signed  by  them,  in  which  cer- 
tificate they  shul  state  the  time  of  the  exami- 
nation, and  shall  assign  the  appointee  to  the 
appropriate  class  of  engineers.'' 

it  was  also  provided  that  nine  super- 
vising inspectors  should  be  appointed  by  the 
executive,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  Since  the  passage  of  this  law,  steam- 
boat explosions  on  the  Atlantic  coast  have 
become  almost  unknown,  and  have  greatly 
decreased  in  the  west  With  competent 
inspectors  this  law  is  invaluable,  and  we 
hope  to  hail  the  day  when  a  similar  act  is 
passed  in  every  legislature,  touching  loco- 
motive and  stationary  boilers. 

No  one  who  looks  at  the  immense  amount 
of  business  done  by  steam  vessels,  wiU  ques- 
tion the  advantages  obtained  by  the  appli- 
cation of  steam  to  navigation,  still  this 
branch  of  commerce  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy, 
and  it  is  our  belief  that  not  only  will  steam 
supersede  sails  entirely,  but  also  that  the  la- 
borious occupation  of  rowing  wiU  eventually 
be  mainly  done  by  steam.  It  is  unques- 
tionable that  boats  requiring  four  men  to  pull 
them  can,  even  now,  be  much  more  economi- 
cally worked  by  machinery,  and  certainly 
run  much  faster.  Their  cost  need  not  ex- 
ceed five  hundred  dollars.  For  such  small 
craft  the  propeller  is  better  fitted  than  the 
side  wheel.  There  was  a  boat  of  this  descrip- 
tion running  in  the  harbor  of  Norfolk,  for 
some  years,  and  capable  of  carrying  twelve 
passengers  at  eight  miles  per  hour,  at  the 
expense  of  seventy-five  cents  per  day  for  fuel, 
and  the  wages  of  one  man,  who  could  easily 
do  the  work  and  steer  the  boat  This  boat 
carried  passengers  to  the  Oreat  Eastern, 
when  she  lay  off  Old  Point  Comfort,  and 
appeared  like  the  minnow  beside  the  whale. 
In  1864,  the  Navy  Department  ordered 
the  construction  of  several  steam  launches, 
small  boats  of  about  the  dimensions  of 
the  Captain's  boat  of  a  war  steamer,  to 
perform  the  service  which  had  till  then 
been  done  by  the  row-boats.  It  was  on 
one  of  these  that  Lieutenant  Cushing  ran 


up  to    the    Albermarle    and  effected    hcr^ 
destruction. 

We  have  already  stated  that  John  £. 
Mowatt  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  tug 
business  on  the  North  river.  This  was 
Jonathan  Hull's  idea;  he  never  dreaming 
that  large  vessels  could  be  provided  with 
propelling  power,  both  on  account  of  its 
weight,  the  weight  of  fuel  for  a  voyage,  and 
the  danger  from  fire.  This  branch  of  steam 
navigation  has  proved  very  lucrative.  With- 
in the  past  few  years  the  propeller  has  here 
also  been  substituted.  Pniladelphia,  we  be- 
lieve, was  the  pioneer  in  this  enterprise,  and 
most  of  the  propeller-tugs  were  built  in  that 
city.  We  will  conclude  this  chapter  with 
the  following  statement  of  the  tonnage  of 
steam  vessels  belonging  to  the  several  ports 
of  the  United  States  m  1868,  as  published 
in  the  ^Report  on  Commerce  and  Navi- 
gation:"— 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts 653,730.37 

Pacific  Coast 49,895.98 

Northern  Lakes 144,117,15 

Western  Rivers 351,671.39 

The  total  steam  tonnage  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  year  ending  dOth  of  June, 
1868,  was  l,199,414.89-9&  tons. 


CHAPTER  m. 

LOCOMOTIVES. 

Our  second  chapter  referred  more  partic- 
ularly to  the  application  of  steam  to  navigar 
tion.  In  this,  we  shall  endeavor  to  set  forth 
its  advantages  in  land  transportation .  Among 
the  earliest  experiments  upon  this  subject  in 
America,  were  those  by  Oliver  Evans,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  following  is  his  account, 
published  in  1804 : — 

"  I  constructed  for  the  Board  of  Health  of 
Philadelphia  a  machine  for  cleaning  docks, 
called  the  Orukter  Amphibolos  or  Amphib- 
ious Digger.  It  consisted  of  a  heavy  flat- 
bottomed  boat,  thirty  feet  long,  and  twelve 
feet  broad,  with  a  chain  of  buckets  to  bring 
up  the  mud,  and  hooks  to  clear  away  sticks, 
stones,  and  other  obstacles.  These  buckets 
are  wrought  by  a  small  steam  engine  set  in 
the  boat,  the  cylinder  of  which  is  five  inches 
diameter,  and  the  length  of  stroke  nine- 
teen inches.  This  machine  was  constructed 
at  my  shop,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
river  Schuylkill,  where  she  was  launched. 
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She  sunk  nineteen  inches,  displacing  five 
hundred  and  fifty-one  cubio  feet  of  water, 
which,  at  62.5  pounds,  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot,  gives  the  weight  of  the  boat  thirty-four 
thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
pounds,  which,  divided  by  two  hundred  and 
thirteen,  the  weight  of  a  barrel  of  floor,  gives 
the  weight  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
barrels  of  flour  that  the  boat  and  en^e  is 
equal  to.  Add  to  this  the  heavy  pieces  of 
timber  and  wheels  used  in  transporting  her, 
and  the  number  of  persons  generally  in  her, 
will  make  the  whole  burden  equal  to  at  least 
two  hundred  barrels  of  flour.  Tet  this 
small  engine  moved  so  great  a  burden,  with 
a  gentle  motion,  up  Market  street  and  around 
the  Centre  Square,  and  we  concluded  from 
the  experiment  that  the  engine  was  able  to 
rise  any  ascent  allowed  by  kw  on  turnpike 
roads,  which  is  not  more  than  four  degrees." 

After  giving  a  comparison  of  the  merits 
of  steam  and  horse  power,  for  moving  car- 
riages on  common  roads,  Evans  says :  "Add 
to  all  this  that  the  steam  wi^on  consumes 
nothing  while  standing,  will  roll  and  mend 
the  roads,  while  the  horse  wagons  will  cut 
them  up.  Upon  the  whole  it  appears  that 
no  competition  could  exist  between  the  two.. 
The  steam  wagons  would  take  all  the  busi- 
ness on  the  turnpike  roads.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  you  will  duly  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  such  an  improvement,  and  con- 
ceive it  to  be  your  interest  to  appropriate 
the  sum  necessary  to  put  it  in  operation.  I 
have  invented  the  only  engine  that  will 
answer  that  great  purpose,  as  well  as  many 
others  for  wUch  power  may  be  wanted.  It 
is  too  much  for  an  individual  to  put  in 
operation  every  improvement  which  he  may 
be  able  to  conceive  or  invent.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  my  engines  will  propel  boats 
against  the  current  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
wagons  on  turnpike  roads  with  great  profit 
I  now  call  upon  those  whose  interest  it  is,  to 
carry  this  invention  into  effect  All  which 
I  respectfully  submit  to  your  consideration." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Evans  not 
only  practically  applied  steam  to  locomotion, 
but  fully  realized  the  advantages  of  his  in^ 
vention.  The  introduction  of  the  railroad 
prevented  the  improvements  that  would 
naturally  have  followed  so  great  an  inven- 
tion, and  but  little  has  since  been  done,  until 
within  the  past  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Fisher  has  been  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful in  his  improvements ;  his  first  experiment 
was  in  1853,  when  he  built  a  small  carriage 


for  four  persona,  which  weighed,  empty, 
about  one  thousand  four  hundred  pounds. 
The  cylinders  were  ten  by  four;  boiler, 
thirty  feet  of  surface,  only  twenty  feet  of 
which  could  be  reckoned  effective,  or  one 
foot  of  surface  to  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  pounds  of  total  weight  It  outran 
horses,  in  night  races,  on  the  Broadway 
pavement,  and  ran  at  a  moderate  speed  on 
cobble  pavements,  but  had  not  steam  enough 
for  common  roads. 

The  next  trial  was  in  1858,  on  two  steam 
fire  engines,  the  J.  G.  Gary  and  J.  G.  Storm, 
the  carriages  and  engines  of  which  were 
built  from  his  design,  the  boilers  and  pumps 
beinff  designed  by  others.  These  engines 
had  heavy  boilers  and  apparatus,  and  could 
not  be  regarded  as  steam  carriages,  but  only 
as  a  demonstration  of  the  practicability  of 
working  by  steam.  Their  cvlindera  are 
fourteen  by  seven  and  a  half  inches ;  wheels', 
five  feet ;  the  Gary  boiler  four  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  of  heating  surface ;  that  of  the 
Storm  three  hundred  and  eighty ;  weight  of 
the  Gary,  empty,  fifteen  thousand  six  hun* 
dred  and  thirty-six  pounds ;  the  Storm  some- 
what tighter.  These  engines  ran  well  on 
pavements,  and  when  fairly  in  motion  could 
run  on  soft  ground  at  six  or  seven  miles  per 
hour.  Mr.  J.  K  Fisher  built  another  steam 
carriage,  completing  it  in  1861,  from  which 
great  results  were  expected ;  but  the  all-en- 
grossing interest  of  the  war,  at  that  time, 
prevented  its  receiving  attention,  and  noth- 
ing has  been  heard  of  it  since.  A  Newark 
machinist  contrived  one  in  which  the  motive 
power  was  an  engiue  and  boiler  in  the  form 
of  a  man,  drawing  a  wagon,  in  the  front  part 
of  which  was  the  water-tank.  This  excited 
considerable  attention  but  proved  of  no  prac- 
tical value.  In  I86O9  a  steam  wagon  with 
vulcanized  rubber  ties  1 8  inches  wide  and 
5  inches  thick,  was  run  in  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh,  drawing  one  or  two  wagons  up 
the  steep  grades  of  that  city,  and  its  per- 
formance was  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  railway  itself  does  not  come  within 
the  compass  of  our  article;  we  will  state, 
however,  that  its  origin  is  unknown,  as  the 
remains  of  a  stone  tram-road  have  been 
found  among  the  ruins  of  Thebes. 

Thirty  years  ago  they  were  still  discussing 
the  advantages  of  canals  as  compared  with 
railroads  in  this  country;  it  is,  however, 
somewhat  singular  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  mile  or  two  of  canal  near  Cambridge, 
constructed  by  the  Romans,  England  had  in- 
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troduced  the  entire  priDciple  of  railroads 
long  before  she  took  up  canals.  As  long 
ago  as  1776,  and  possibly  thirty  years  prior 
to  that  time,  England  had  wooden  rails  in 
«ome  of  her  collieries.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  year  1825  that  the  subject  was 
prominently  brought  forward.  The  railway 
project  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool  was 
tiie  cause  of  this  new  impulse.  The  rails, 
prior  to  1776,  were  of  wood,  placed  about 
foar  feet  apart  on  sleepers;  tnese  wooden 
nils  were  then  covered  with  iron  plates, 
and  cast  iron  wheels  were  adopted  instead 
of  the  wooden  ones  that  had  been  used  up 
to  this  tmie.  In  1790,  the  edge  rail  was 
invented.  From  1802  to  1806,  the  first 
effective  experiments  were  made  with  the 
locomotive  engine.  It  was  not,  however, 
supposed  possible  that  the  friction  or  ad- 
herence of  the  plain  wheels  of  such  car- 
riages upon  the  rail  could  be  sufficient  to 
allow  any  great  weight  to  be  drawn  after 
them,  and,  therefore,  the  cumbersome  ap- 
pendage of  cog  wheels  and  ratchet  wheels, 
continuous  and  endless  chains,  propelling 
levers,  etc.,  etc.,  continued  to  perplex  the 
minds  of  engineers  until  about  1814,  when 
it  was  first  discovered  that  the  adhesion  of 
the  locomotive  carriage,  with  its  plain  cast 
iron  wheels,  was  adequate  for  every  purpose 
on  ordinary  railways.  The  improvement 
consequent  upon  this  was  effected  by  Mr. 
Stephenson  in  the  north  of  England,  and  for 
along  time  his  engmes,  with  unimportant 
alterations,  were  used  where  fuel  was  cheap. 
Those  locomotives  drew  about  one  hundred 
ions  on  a  level,  at  four  miles  the  hour,  per- 
forming the  work  of  about  sixteen  horses. 
Their  weight  was  about  ten  tons,  and  cost 
about  sixteen  thousand  dollars. 

The  first  railway  in  the  United  States  was 
built  from  Milton  to  Quincy,  Mass.,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles,  in  1826.  The  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  was  the  first  passenger  railroad ; 
it  was  opened  in  1830,  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles,  with  horse  power.  Next  in  the  order 
of  time  came  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson,  from 
Albany  to  Schenectady,  sixteen  miles ;  opened 
for  travel  also  with  horse  power.  The  first 
locomotive  engine  upon  a  railway  in  this 
country,  was  built  at  Stourbridge,  England, 
for  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Com- 
pany, and  imported  by  Mr.  Horatio  Allen. 
lliig  engine  was  called  the  Lion.  Mr. 
AlleQ)  in  a  speech  not  long  since,  gives  a 
graphic  account  of  the  first  trip  :  "It  was 
m  the  year  1828,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lack- 


awaxen,  at  the  commencement  of  the  rail- 
roads connecting  the  canal  of  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Canal  Company  with  their  coal 
mines ;  and  he  who  addresses  you  was  the 
only  person  on  that  locomotive.  The  circum- 
stances which  led  to  my  being  alone  on  the 
engine  were  these :  the  road  had  been  built 
in  the  summer ;  the  structure  was  of  hem- 
lock timber;  the  rails  of  large  dimensions, 
notched  on  caps  placed  far  apart;  the  tim- 
ber had  cracked  and  warped  from  exposure 
to  the  sun.  After  about  three  hundred  feet 
of  straight  line,  the  road  crossed  the  Lacka- 
waxen  creek  on  trestle-work,  about  thirty  feet 
high,  with  a  curve  of  from  three  hundred  and 
fifty-six  to  four  hundred  feet  radius.  The 
impression  was  very  general  that  the  iron 
monster  would  break  down  the  road,  or  it 
would  leave  the  track  at  the  curve  and  plunge 
into  the  creek.  My  reply  to  such  appre- 
hensions was,  that  it  was  too  late  to  consider 
the  probability  of  such  occurrences;  that 
there  was  no  other  course  than  to  have  a 
trial  made  of  the  strange  animal,  which  had 
been  brought  here  at  great  expense;  but 
that  it  was  not  necessary  that  more  than  one 
should  be  involved  in  its  fate ;  that  I  would 
take  the  first  ride  alone,  and  the  time  would 
come  when  I  should  look  back  to  the  inci- 
dent with  great  interest.  As  I  placed  my 
hand  on  the  throttle-valve  handle,  I  was  un- 
decided whether  I  would  move  slowly  or 
with  a  fair  degree  of  speed ;  but  believing 
that  the  road  would  prove  safe,  and  prefer- 
ring, if  I  did  go  down,  to  go  handsomely, 
and  without  any  evidence  of  timidity,  I 
started  with  considerable  velocity,  passed  the 
curve  over  the  creek  safely,  and  was  soon 
out  of  hearing  of  the  vast  assemblage.  At 
the  end  of  two  or  three  miles  I  reversed  the 
valve,  and  returned  without  accident ;  having 
thus  made  the  first  railroad  trip  by  locomo- 
tive on  the  western  hemisphere." 

The  first  locomotive  engine  ever  built  in 
the  United  States,  was  built  at  the  West 
Point  foundry,  New  York,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Samuel  Hall,  for  the  South  Carolina 
railroad.  This  engine  blew  up  shortly  after 
it  commenced  running,  and  another  was 
built  to  replace  it.  In  1831,  the  De  Witt 
Clinton  was  built  at  the  same  foundry  for 
the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  (New  York  Cen- 
tral) railroad ;  this  engine  weighed  four  tons ; 
it  was  run  without  load  at  the  rate  of  forty 
miles  per  hour.  Cylinders,  five  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter — stroke,  sixteen  inches ; 
four  coupled  wheels,  four  and  a  half  feet  in 
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diameter.  The  boiler  was  cylindrical,  with 
a  large  dome  in  the  centre,  and  contained 
Bome  thirty  flues.  In  January  of  the  same 
year,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  offered 
four  thousand  dollars  for  the  best  anthracite 
coal-burning  locomotive,  weighing  three  and 
one  half  tons,  and  capable  of  drawing  fifteen 
tons,  fifteen  miles  per  hour  on  a  level,  with 
a  steam  pressure  of  not  more  than  a  hundred 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  conditions 
were  filled  by  an  engine  built  by  Phineas 
Davis,  of  York,  Pa.,  in  June,  1831.  This 
engine  had  an  upright  boiler  and  cylinder. 
William  T.  James,  of  New  York,  who  had 
already  constructed  a  steam  carriage  in  1829, 
finished  a  locomotive  in  1 832  ;  mis  engine 
was  employed  on  the  Harlem  railroad,  with 
success,  for  a  time,  but  was  eventually  sold 
to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  where  it 
exploded  in  1834.  This  engine  was  pro- 
vided with  a  **  spark  arrester."  In  January, 
1833,,  M.  W.  Baldwin,  of  Philadelphia,  long 
one  of  our  best  locomotive  builders,  built 
the  Old  Ironsides,  for  the  Philadelphia 
and  Germantown  Railroad  Company.  This 
engine  weighed  five  tons,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  run  at  the  rate  of  sixty- 
two  miles  per  hour.  Mr.  Baldwin  intro- 
duced the  outside  connection  engine,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  crank  axle,  and  plac- 
ing the  cylinder  more  under  the  eye  of 
the  engineer. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  the  con- 
struction and  alterations  in  the  various  loco- 
motives that  were  built  by  different  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States.  We  will, 
however,  mention  the  most  important  im- 
provements. 

The  truck  frame,  in  front  of  the  engine, 
was  first  used  by  Adam  Hall,  of  the  W.est 
Point  foundry,  in  1832,  on  an  engine  called 
the  Experiment.  The  four  eccentrics  were 
first  used  by  William  T.  James,  on  his  steam 
carriage;  they  were,  however,  patented  by 
S.  H.  Long,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1830,  and 
first  used  on  a  locomotive  in  1833  ;  this  was 
the  Black  Hawk,  built  by  Long  and  Norris, 
of  Philadelphia,  the  founders  of  the  present 
locomotive  shop  known  as  Norris'  works. 
The  Norris  engines  Wjere  the  first  ever  ex- 
po/ted ;  this  was  brought  about  by  the,  at 
that  time,  extraordinary  fact  of  drawing 
19,200  pounds  up  an  incline  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  feet  to  the  mile,  the  en- 
gine weighing  but  14,370  pounds ;  on  heaiv 
ing  of  which,  the  Birmingham  and  Glouces- 
ter Railway  Company  ordered  several  engines 


for  an  incline  upon  their  road,  where  ther 
performed  successfully.  Since  that  time, 
engines  have  been  exported  to  England, 
France,  Russia,  Germany,  Egypt,  and  ChilL 
In  the  latter  country  all  the  locomotives  are 
American.  The  engines  forwarded  to  Egypt, 
were  built  by  William  Mason,  of  Taunton ; 
and  for  excellence  of  workmanship,  style, 
and  finish,  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
in  the  world.  There  are  now  nearly  fifty 
American  locomotives  on  German  roads. 
Messrs.  Winans,  of  Baltimore,  furnished  the 
majority  of  the  locomotives  sent  to  Russia. 
Therie  are  twenty-five  manufactories  of  loco- 
motives in  the  United  States,  aside  from 
the  repair  and  manufacturing  shops  of 
the  great  railroad  companies.  Hinckley 
and  Drury's,  afterwards  called  the  Boa- 
ton  Locomotive  Works,  was  established 
in  1 840.  The  Lowell  shop  began  to  build 
engines  in  1835.  Rogers,  Ketchum  &  Gros- 
venor,  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  commenced 
building  in  1837.  This  shop  is  still  in  full 
operation,  under  the  name  of  the  Rogers 
Locomotive  Works.  This  shop  made  sev- 
eral material  alterations  upon  the  English 
type ;  they  enlarged  the  boiler  in  proportion 
to  the  cylinder,  established  the  link  motion, 
and  covered  more  effectually  the  cylinders 
and  valve  chests,  to  prevent  radiation.  Rog- 
ers, also,  was  among  the  first  to  adopt 
the  full-stroke  pump.  The  locomotives  built 
at  this  shop  have  always  found  a  ready 
market.  Next  in  order  was  the  Tatinton  Lo- 
comotive Company,  established  in  1847,  by 
W.  W.  Fairbanks,  a  marine  boiler  maker  from 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Then  John  Sou- 
ther, formerly  of  Hinckley's  shop,  started 
his  works  in  South  Boston,  in  1848.  In 
1840,  the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany entered  the  lists  with  some  important 
improvements ;  they  were  followed  by  the 
Portland,  Lawrence,  and  Wilmarth  shops, 
and  a  few  years  after,  by  Mason,  of  Taunton, 
the  East  Bridgewater,  and  the  Manchester 
locomotive  works.  After  1867,  the  New 
England  locomotive  shops  turned  their  at- 
tention largely  to  other  work.  One  large 
company  failed ;  others  manufactured  steam 
fire-engines,  stationary  engines,  and  cotton 
and  woolen  machinery;  a  number  became 
manufactories  of  cannon  and  fire-arms  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  much  of  the  business  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Paterson  and  Phila- 
delphia shops.  The  causes  of  this  change 
are  various:  prominent  among  them  may 
be  mentioned  the  manufacture  of  locomo- 
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tives  by  the  larger  railroad  companies  them- 
selves, at  their  repair  shops. 

The  manufacture  of  the  locomotive  engine 
had  a  prood  effect  upon  our  machine  shops, 
independent  of  the  work  it  furnished ;  as  in 
order  to  construct  them  a  variety  of  improved 
tools  were  made,  that  have  greatly  added  to 
the  facility  for  turning  out  other  machinery. 
These  improvements  are  so  marked  that  no 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  machine  shop 
can  help  noticing  them. 

Coal  is  now  rapidly  superseding  wood  as 
fuel  for  the  locomotive.  It  is  true  that  some 
of  our  first  engines  were  coal-burners,  but 
wood  has  been  for  years  the  principal  fuel 
used.  The  American  engine  has  several 
marked  distinctions  from  the  English ;  what 
most  strikes  the  eye  of  the  common  observer 
is  the  cab^  or  house  for  the  protection  of  the 
engineer;  this  is  peculiar  to  our  locomo- 
tive. The  smoke  stack  is  also  very  different 
in  the  wood-burning  engine  from  that  in  use 
on  coal-burners.  The  auxiliary  pump  is  used 
on  some  of  our  engines,  but  not  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  it  should  be. 

A  first-class  locomotive  engine  costs  from 
10  to  15  thousand  dollars,  and  an  average, 
taken  from  our  largest  roads,  shows  a  cost 
of  about  sixteen  hundred  dollars  per  year  for 
repairs.  Locomotives  in  this  country  are 
built  much  too  large  for  the  work  they  have 
to  accomplish,  and  the  attention  of  our 
master  machinists  having  lately  been  much 
attracted  to  this  subject,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  improvements  in  the  weight  will 
be  made.  A  locomotive  too  heavy  for  the 
work  it  has  to  do,  is  not  only  more  expen- 
sive in  first  cost,  but  in  the  greater  wear  of 
the  road.  A  good  locomotive  can  draw  thirty 
times  its  own  weight  on  a  level,  and  a  paying 
load  should  not  exceed  twenty-five  tons; 
bearing  this  in  mind,  why  build  twenty-six 
ton  engines!  There  are  many  parts  of  an 
engine  now  built  much  too  heavy ;  the  bell, 
domo-casings,  and  cabs,  for  instance.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  greatly  lessen  the  weight  of 
the  running  gear,  although  in  some  instan- 
ces this  is  much  too  heavy.  Wrought  iron 
in  place  of  cast  in  some  cases  would  be 
lighter  and  much  better,  and  steel  should  be 
substituted  for  iron  wherever  possible.  The 
speed  over  the  American  roads  is  not  so 
great  as  in  England,  from  the  fact  that  the 
K>rmer  have  more  and  steeper  grades,  and 
have,  besides,  shorter  curves,  to  say  nothing 
about  their  construction  being  much  less 
expensive.     Sixty  miles  per  hour  has  been 


made  upon  our  roads,  however,  but  thirty  is 
nearer  an  average,  while  in  England  seventy 
miles  has  frequently  been  aitained. 

Dr.  Lardner,  in  his  lately  published  **Econ- 
omy  of  Railroads,"  thus  endeavors  to  convey 
to  the  unpractised  reader  the  enormous  speed 
of  a  locomotive  going  at  the^rate  of  seventy 
miles  an  hour :  *'  Seventy  miles  an  hour  is, 
in  round  numbers,  one  hundred  and  five  feet 
per  second,  that  is  a  motion  in  virtue  o£ 
which  a  passenger  is  carried  over  thirty-five 
yards  between  the  beats  of  a  common  clock. 
Two  objects  near  him,  a  yard  asunder,  pass 
by  his  eye  in  the  thirty-fifth  part  of  a  sec- 
ond ;  and  if  thirty-five  stakes  were  erected 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  one  yard  asunder, 
the  whole  would  pass  his  eye  between  two 
beats  of  a  clock ;  if  they  had  any  strong 
color,  such  as  red,  they  would  appear  a  con- 
tinuous flash  of  red.  At  such  a  speed, 
therefore,  the  objects  on  the  side  of  the  road 
are  not  distinguishable.  When  two  trains, 
having  this  speed,  pass  each  other,  the  rela- 
tive velocity  will  be  double  this,  or  seventy 
yards  per  second ;  and  if  one  of  the  trains 
were  seventy  yards  long,  it  would  flash  by  in 
a  single  second.  To  accomplish  this,  suppo- 
sing the  driving  wheels  seven  feet  in  diame- 
ter, the  piston  must  change  its  direction  in 
the  cylinder  ten  ^timcs  in  a  second.  But 
there  are  two  cylinders,  and  the  mechanism 
is  so  regulated  that  the  discharges  of  steam 
are  alternate.  There  are,  therefore,  twenty 
discharges  of  steam  per  second,  at  equal  in- 
tervals ;  and  thus  these  twenty  puffs  divide 
a  second  into  twenty  equal  parts,  each  puff 
having  the  twentieth  of  a  second  between 
it  and  that  which  precedes  and  follows  it. 
The  ear,  like  the  eye,  is  limited  in  the  rapid- 
ity of  its  sensations,  and  sensitive  as  that 
organ  is,  it  is  not  capable  of  distinguishing 
monotonous  sounds  which  succeed  each 
other  at  intervals  of  the  twentieth  part  of  a 
second.  According  to  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Button,  the  flight  of  a  cannon  ball  was 
six  thousand  seven  hundred  feet  in  one 
quarter  of  a  minute,  equal  to  Ave  miles  per 
minute,  or  three  hundred  miles  per  hour. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  railway  train, 
going  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  miles  per 
hour,  has  the  velocity  of  one-fourth  that  of 
a  cannon  ball ;  and  the  momentum  of  such 
a  mass,  moving  at  such  a  speed,  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  aggregate  force  of  a  number  of 
cannon  balls  equal  to  one-fourth  of  its  own 
weight." 

Some  years  ago  a  curious  calculation^ 
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ahowing  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  steam 
locomotive,  was  made  in  En^and.  *^  In  1863, 
111,000,000  passengers  were  conveyed,  each 
passenger  travelling  an  average  of  twelve 
miles.  Twelve  miles  of  railroad  are  accom- 
plished in  half  an  hour,  whereas  the  old 
stage  coach  required  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
get  through  the  distance.  The  aggregate 
time  thus  saved  for  the  above  number  of 
passengers  is  equal  to  thirty-tight  thousand 
years.''  This  was  seventeen  years  ago,  since 
which  time  the  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried has  been  nearly  tripled. 

Mr.  Fleming,  on  the  Mobile  A  Ohio  rail- 
road, and  some  other  master  mechanics,  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  paying  the  engineers  a 
certain  fixed  salary,  and  then  giving  prizes 
to  those  who  saved  the  most  fuel  to  tke  mile 
run.  It  is  also  customary  to  place  the  in- 
spection of  wood  to  be  used  under  the  en- 
gineer's care,  he  having  the  choice  of  the 
stations  at  which  he  will  take  in  wood. 
With  these  two  regulations  the  company  get 
better  wood  at  the  same  price,  as  it  is  di- 
rectly to  the  engineer's  interest  to  carefully 
examine  the  quality,  quantity,  and  price  of 
every  load  of  wood  he  takes  on.  ao  great 
has  been  the  economy  of  this  plan,  that 
it  is  strange  that  every  one  does  not 
adopt  it 

Another  important  item  in  the  running 
expenses  of  the  locomotive  is  the  oil  and 
waste.  The  latter  is  used  to  wipe  the 
machinery,  not  only  on  account  of  the  looks, 
but  to  prevent  its  gumming  up  with  oil  and 
dirt.  The  average  cost  of  oil,  waste,  and 
tallow,  taken  from  some  of  our  largest  roads, 
is  seventy-five  hundredths  of  a  cent  per 
mile  run ;  and  as  engines  average  some  fif- 
teen thousand  miles  per  year,  we  have  a 
total  cost,  in  these  small  items,  of  $1,125,000 
per  year  in  the  United  States  alone,  by  the 
more  than  10,000  locomotives  now  in  use. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  steam  loco- 
motives, we  wish  to  speak  of  the  Dummy 
engine,  or  steam  car  for  city  railroads.  We 
know  that  tHis  use  of  steam  has  met  with 
great  opposition  from  all  classes  of  men; 
but  what  are  the  ailments?  In  the  first 
place  they  say  :  ^^  Oh !  the  steam  car  is 
much  more  dangerous  than  horses."  Why  ? 
*'  Because  it  is  more  difficult  to  stop,  and  it 
ffoes  so  much  faster."  What  is  the  truth  ? 
It  is  much  easier  to  stop  a  steam  car  than 
one  drawn  by  horses,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
not  only  the  same  brakes,  but  the  power  of 
reversing  the  engiile  in  an  emergency.    As 


to  the  cars  being  run  fester,  our  laws  against 
fast  driving  are  as  potent  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other ;  and  by  Barker's  arrangement, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  car  to  go  over  a  given 
speed — ^the  governor  being  attached  to  the 
brake.  The  second  argument  against  steam 
cars  is  that  the  noise  and  smoke  will  frighten 
horses.  The  noise  and  smoke  can  both  be 
avoided,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  horses 
are  not  more  liable  to  start  than  at  the  sight 
of  a  buffalo  robe.  The  argument  as  to  ex- 
pense has  been  entirely  thrown  aside ;  stilly 
but  few  know  the  great  advantage  in  this 
respect  that  steam  has  over  horse  power.  A 
number  of  our  lines  average  seven  horses  to 
a  car  (in  Boston  they  average  eight),  in 
order  to  have  the  necessary  relays;  seven 
good  horses  for  this  purpose  are  worth,  say, 
eight  hundred  dollars ;  the  feed,  care,  and 
stable-room  of  each  horse  averages,  say  three 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week ;  so  that  a  line 
with  forty  cars  is  under  the  enormous  annual 
expense,  for  horse-care  and  keep  alone,  of 
(50,960 1  Now  then  for  steam.  The  first  cost 
of  an  engine  and  steam  generator,  with  all  the 
necessary  appurtenances,  wiU  be  no  more,  if  as 
much,  as  the  seven  horses  to  each  car.  Keep- 
ing the  engine  in  repair  would  incur  no  more 
expense  than  shoeing  horses,  renewing  har- 
ness, etc  It  would  cost  no  more  to  replace 
them  than  to  replace  worn-out  horses.  The 
engines,  to  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  over- 
come  our  steepest  grades,  will  consume  eight 
bushels  of  coke  per  day  (a  high  estimate), 
running  sixteen  hours,  the  price  of  which  at 
present  is  five  cents  per  bushel ;  but,  suppo- 
sing the  extra  demand  to  cause  an  advance 
of  a  hundred  per  cent — which  is  hardly 
likely,  for  even  a  less  increase  in  price  would 
cause  many  private  families  and  others  to 
cease  using  it — ^the  fuel  expense  in  one  year, 
to  a  company  with  forty  cars,  would  be 
$9,984;  making  the  difference  in  cost, 
in  one  year,  between  steam  and  horses, 
of  $40,976.  Think  of  it!  $40,976  saved 
to  a  company  with  forty  cars,  in  one  year 
(over  $1,000  per  car),  after  putting  down 
the  fuel  at  double  its  present  price.  Coke 
is  preferable,  because  it  is  clean  to  handle, 
ignites  quick,  emits  no  smoke,  is  light  and 
cheap,  and  requires  a  much  less  draught  than 
coai.  To  save  cumbrous  and  useless  weight 
as  much  as  possible,  it  is  proposed  to  carry 
very  little  fuel,  except  what  is  on  the  fire, 
nor  unnecessary  extra  water  either,  the  tank 
and  bin  to  be  replenished  at  the  depot  each 
trip,  while  waiting  its  time. 
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Were  the  different  companies  to  offer,  as 
an  inducement,  to  reduce  the  fare  to  fowr 
centSj  on  condition  that  the  community  would 
permit  the  use  of  steam,  they  would  anni- 
nilate  ail  groundless  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  masses,  which  is  every  thing  with  us ; 
and  the  enormous  increase  of  "short  rides," 
occasioned  by  the  reduction  of  fare,  would 
make  the  receipts  greater  than  at  present; 
and  as  the  saving  in  fiivor  of  steam  is  quite 
$1,000  a  year  per  car,  the  value  of  the  stock 
would  be  increased  prodigiously.  It  would 
seem  that  there  was  no  valid  objection  to 
the  use  of  some  forms  of  dummy  engines  for 
city  railroads,  for  they  are  more  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  engineer  than  a 
horse  is  under  his  driver ;  yet  the  prejudice 
is  very  strong  against  them,  and  the  South 
Side  railroad  of  Lons  Island,  after  trying 
them  for  a  year  in  Brooklyn,  K  D.,  was 
compelled,  in  1 870,  by  the  opposition  of  the 
people,  to  withdraw  them. 

Among  the  plans  for  city  cars  that  have 
been  suggested  and  built,  we  may  mention 
those  of  Latta,  of  Cincinnati;  Baldwin, 
Grice  &  Long,  and  Darker,  of  Philadelphia. 
Latta^s  engine  was  in  a  separate  car  from  the 
passengers ;  Baldwin's  had  its  machinery  be- 
neath the  car,  and  its  boiler  in  front ;  and 
Darker  placed  bis  entire  engine  and  boiler 
upon  the  roof,  connecting  with  the  wheels 
on  the  ontHide,  near  the  centre.  Grice  & 
Long's  car  was  thus  fitted :  The  engines  and 
boiler  are  on  the  front  platform  ;  the  engines 
slightly  inclined,  and  graded  to  the  front 
axle ;  the  axle  being  placed  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  car,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  connection,  and  increasing  the  stability 
of  the  wheels.  The  boiler  was  of  the  ordina- 
ry vertical,  tubular  type ;  the  after  part  of  | 
the  car  was  finished  with  a  self-adjusting,  vi- 
brating truck,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the 
short  curves  of  city  roads. 

On  roads  running  through  sparsely  settled 
districts,  in  the  suburbs  of  our  great  cities, 
or  to  villages  a  few  miles  distant,  these  dum- 
my engines  often  do  good  service,  producing  \ 
less  trouble  and  annoyance,  and  proving  less 
dangerous  than  the  ordinary  locomotive,  but 
the  best  form  of  motive  power  for  driving 
one  or  more  cars  along  the  streets  of  a  large 
and  crowded  city,  witnout  inducing  serious 
accidents,  is  vet  to  be  devised.  Something 
is  imperatively  needed  to  take  the  place  of 
horses  for  this  work,  for  there  is  a  very  gen- 
eral complaint  that  horses  are  too  slow,  and 
that  too  much  time  is  consumed  in  going 


from  one  part  of  the  city  or  its  suburbs 
to  another.  Whether  this  difficulty  can  be 
obviated  by  any  means  of  trausportation 
passing  along  the  present  level  of  the  streets, 
IS  doubtful ;  and  of  late,  attention  has  been 
turned  in  New  York  and  some  other  large 
cities,  to  other  means  of  locomotion.  These, 
so  far  as  yet  proposed,  are  the  following :  Ist^ 
an  elevated  railway  sustained  on  pillars  ris- 
ing from  the  curb,  the  cars  drawn  by  endless 
chains  set  in  motion  by  stationary  engines, 
placed  below  the  pavement  This  plan  has 
Deen  tried,  but  has  met  with  several  acci- 
dents, which  have  created  a  popular  distrust 
of  it ;  2d,  an  elevated  railway  passing  through 
the  middle  of  the  blocks,  crossing  the  streets 
upon  high  and  strong  bridges,  and  running 
elsewhere  on  masonry  and  tressels  of  sufl£ 
cient  strength  to  prevent  danger,  and  drawn 
by  ordinary  or  dummy  locomotives;  3d,  an 
underground  railway  with  openings  and  stair- 
ways at  every  three  or  four  blocks,  in  New 
York,  passing  under  Broadway  or  the  Bow- 
ery, and  having  laterals  running  in  connec- 
tion with  it ;  4th,  the  Arcade  railway  plan, 
occupying  the  entire  width  of  the  present 
principal  street,  (Broadway,  for  instance,  in 
New  I  ork,)  but  at  the  level  of  the  present 
basements,  and  covered  over  above  with 
Hyatt's  patent  illuminator,  or  some  other 
mode  of  illumination,  strong  enough  to  per- 
mit travel,  except  of  railroads  or  omnibuses, 
at  the  present  level  of  the  street ;  and  with 
elegant  sidewalks  the  whole  distance,  for  foot 
passengers ;  5th,  the  pneumatic  tubular  rail- 
way, either  elevated  or  underground,  in 
which  the  cars  are  driven  with  great  speed 
through  a  tube  by  means  of  compressed  air. 
One  form  of  this  pneumatic  tubular  railway 
proposes  to  have  a  gigantic  wooden  tube 
made  air-tight  by  the  cement  used  for  pre- 
venting leakage  in  petroleum  barrels,  and 
elevated  on  tressels ;  through  this  tube  the 
cars  are  to  be  driven  by  compressed  air  at  a 
speed  of  a  hundred  miles  an  hour.  The  cost 
is  stated  as  about  $10,000  per  mile.  By 
some  of  these  means,  'it  is  claimed  that 
the  speed  of  transit  can  be  greatly  increased 
without  danger,  either  to  the  passengers  or 
others,  and  points  now  distant  can  be 
brought  practically  very  near  to  each  other. 
We  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  an 
anecdote  of  the  first  engine  introduced  upon 
the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  railroad. 
This  road  was  built  to  run  with  horses,  and 
in  some  of  the  first  circulars  issued  by  the 
company,  the  road  was  spoken  of  as  being 
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delightfully  picturesque,  winding  among 
beautiful  scenery,  and  forming  a  most  inter- 
esting ride — rather  different  from  the  em- 
peror of  Russians  idea  of  a  railroad,  which 
ne  laid  out  with  a  ruler,  by  describing  a 
straight  line  from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Against  the  wish  of  the  president  of  the 
company  an  engine  was  imported  from  Eng- 
land in  the  brig  Herald,  about  the  year  1830, 
and  was  put  upon  the  road  under  the  man- 
agement of  an  English  engineer.  While 
standing  upon  the  track  one  day,  fired  up 
and  ready  to  start,  the  president,  who  was 
absent  on  her  arrival,  came  down  to  look  at 
the  strange  animal.  He  was  accompanied 
by  one  of  the  directors,  who  had  already  ex- 
amined the  iron  steed  and  was  desirous  of 
exhibiting  it  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
engineer  being  temporarily  absent,  the  two 
mounted  upon  the  platform.  "  Thee  sees, 
friend,"  said  the  director,  "  this  lever ;  well, 
by  drawing  it  toward  thee  (suiting  the  action 
to  the  word  ),  the  machine  will  retreat,  and 
by  pushing  it  from  thee,  it  will  advance ; 
thus  the  competent  man  can  handle  it  as 
readily  as  thee  can  drive  a  horse.  If  thee 
turns  this  little  crank  the  steam  will  com- 
mence working,  and  the  engine  will  start." 
And  sure  enough  the  engine  did  start,  for 
the  honest  Quaker,  in  order  fully  to  explain 
its  action,  had  opened  the  throttle.  Away 
went  the  iron  horse,  affrighting  them  out  of 
all  presence  of  mind,  and  increasing  in  ve- 
locity at  each  stroke  of  the  piston,  until  it 
reached  one  .of  the  picturesque  curves  that 
had  so  much  delighted  the  president,  where, 
with  one  bound,  it  left  the  track  and  turned 
a  summersault  down  the  embankment.  Both 
parties  were  hurt,  but  most  fortunately  es- 
caped with  their  lives. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

STATIONARY   ENGINES. 

This  is  the  oldest  form,  being  but  a  modi- 
fication of  the  first  steam  pumping  engines ; 
not  being  confined  to  space  as  in  the  loco- 
motive and  marine  engine,  these  machines 
have  admitted  of  a  greater  variation  of  form, 
and  a  better  chance  of  artistic  display  than 
any  other,  consequently  we  have  many  in- 
stances of  elaborate  workmanship  and  a 
great  variety  of  design.  The  maiority  of 
stationary  engines  in  use  may  be  divided  as 
follows :  the  beam,  the  horizontal,  the  steeple, 


the  oscillating,  and  the  rotary  engine.  The 
beam  engines  are  commonly  low-pressure  or 
condensing,  and  are  mainly  used  for  pump- 
ing, or  where  great  power  is  required ;  the 
motion  of  the  piston  is  communicated  by 
the  working-beam  to  the  pump  or  crank- 
shaft at  the  opposite  side  of  the  machine. 
The  horizontal  engine  is  probably  the  most 
used  at  a  high  pressure  in  this  country ;  its 
advantage  is  the  facility  with  which  it  is 
put  up,  and  its  steady  working;  every  part 
beinff  firmly  attached  to  a  solid  bed,  requir- 
ing but  little  bracing  to  keep  it  in  place. 
The  disadvantage  of  a  horizontal  engine  is 
the  unequal  w^ear  of  the  cylinder,  due  to  the 
gravity  of  the  piston.  The  steeple  or  verti- 
cal engine  has,  like  the  beam  engine,  an  up- 
right cylinder,  but  is  connected  directly  to 
the  main  shaft  above  or  below.  In  all  the 
above-named  engines  the  cylinder  is  station- 
ary, and  the  reciprocating  motion  is  changed 
into  rotary  by  means  of  a  cross-head,  slides, 
and  connecting-rod ;  in  the  oscillating  engine 
the  cylinder  vibrates  upon  trunions,  placed 
sometimes  at  its  centre,  and  sometimes  at  its 
end ;  thus  allowing  the  piston  to  be  coupled 
to  the  crank,  and  doing  away  with  the  cross- 
head  and  slides.  The  advantages  of  this  en- 
gine are  its  reduced  size  and  expense.  In  the 
horizontal  and  other  engines  the  steam  valve 
is  moved  by  an  eccentric,  but  in  some  oscil- 
lators the  trunion  box  forms  a  self-working 
valve  both  for  induction  at  the  one  side  and 
eduction  at  the  other.  The  disadvantages  of 
an  oscillator  are  the  liability  to  overheat  its 
trunions  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them 
tight.  An  oscillator  costs  less  at  the  start, 
but  requires  more  oil,  and  is  of  doubtful 
economy. 

The  change  of  the  reciprocating  into  the 
rotary  motion  was  a  problem  for  many  years, 
and  the  idea  that  there  was  a  great  loss  of 
momentum  in  the  constant  stopping  and 
starting  of  the  piston  at  each  end  of  the 
stroke  induced  many  mechanics  to  study 
some  method  of  obtaining  a  direct  rotary 
motion,  or,  in  other  words,  to  produce  a  ro- 
tary piston.  It  was  at  once  evident  to  the 
merest  novice  that  a  rotary  engine  would  be 
in  Reality  a  rotary  pump  reversed,  and  con- 
sequently the  rotary  engines  bear  so  strong 
a  resemblance  to  the  oldest  rotary  pump  as 
to  instantly  strike  the  eye  of  any  one  who 
has  seen  the  two.  One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful rotary  engines  of  to-day  is  that  of 
Holly,  of  Seneca  Falls,  New  York,  and  this 
is  only  a  modification  of  Murdoch's  rotary 
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mnsnnef  wluch  is,  in  turn,  a  perfect  copy  of  an 
old  pomp  taken  from  Serviere's  collection. 
It  may  be  thus  described :  two  cog-wheels 
fitted  accurately  to  each  other  are  mclosed 
in  a  case;  each  cog  is  grooved  and  fitted 
with  packing,  bringing  it  into  steam-tight 
contact  with  the  circumference  and  sides  of 
the  case.  The  axles  of  the  cog-wheels  are 
continued  through  the  sides  of  the  case,  and 
ffeared  together  at  each  end  to  prevent 
motion  upon  the  centre  cogs ;  now,  if  re- 
volved, each  cog  will  act  as  a  piston,  but  as 
tike  cogs  in  contact  in  the  centre  lap  each 
other,  the  piston  surface  at  each  extreme  of 
the  case  will  be  just  double  that  of  the 
centre,  and  this  surplus  of  force  gives  mo- 
tion to  the  two  axles.  The  pump  of  which 
this  engine  is  a  copy  was  invented  as  long 
ago  as  the  sixteenth  century. 

A  patent  was  obtained  in  England  in  1825 
by  Mr.  J.  Eve,  an  American.  Within  a 
cylindrical  case  a  hollow  drum  was  so  con- 
staructed  as  to  fit  closely  to  the  case ;  floats, 
or  pistons,  were  cast  upon  its  periphery,  and 
packed  to  fit  the  cylinder ;  on  one  side  of 
the  main  cylinder  was  a  small  recess  filled 
with  a  small  drum,  that  revolved  in  contact 
with  the  main  drum,  this  small  drum  having 
a  segment  removed  to  receive  each  piston  as 
it  passed,  and  having  its  diameter  so  pro- 
portioned to  the  main  drum  as  to  revolve 
once  between  the  passage  of  each  piston  or 
float  Other  rotary  engines,  on  a  plan  anal- 
ogous to  the  above,  differing  only  in  the 
manner  of  opening  the  valve,  have  been  in- 
vented, and  copied  from  the  ancients,  some 
of  which  are  exceedingly  complicated,  but 
they  have  always  been  unsuccessful  in  prac- 
tice, principally  from  the  fact  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  pack  them.  If  they 
could  overcome  this  fault  without  adding 
friction,  the  rotary  engine  would  be  very 
valuable  on  account  of  the  small  space  it 
occupies. 

The  demand  for  stationary  engines,  from 
one  horse  power  upward,  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  has  been  so  great  tliat  now 
abnost  any  machine  shop  is  prepared  to  build 
them,  and  of  course,  while  such  is  the  case, 
thousands  of  engines  are  annr.ally  built  that 
would  better  bear  the  name  of  steam  eaters 
than  steam  engines.  In  some  of  the  small 
engines  that  flood  the  market,  the  first 
principles  of  steam  are  practically  ignored, 
and  there  are  at  this  moment  running  in  the 
United  States  engines  that  consume  more 
coal  to  do  the  work  of  ten  horses  than  a 


properly-constructed  one  would  use  to  do 
the  work  of  twenty.  As  an  instance  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  we  will  take  the 
engines  built  by  Messrs.  Corliss  <fc  Nighten- 
gale, of  Providence,  over  an  engine  that 
was  working  to  good  advantage  in  the 
James  Mills,  Newburyport,  but  was  re* 
moved  on  the  representation  of  the  build- 
ers of-  the  new  machine,  that  they  would 
take  five  times  the  saving  of  the  first  year's 
fuel  as  sole  payment  of  their  engine.  The 
James  Steam  Mills  contained  17,024  spin- 
dles, and,  including  the  weaving  and  all 
the  preparations  for  making  sheeting  and 
shirtings,  required  a  hundred  and  ninety 
horse  power ;  their  engines  were  condensers; 
cylinders,  twenty-four  inches  by  four  feet 
length  of  stroke.  Ten  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  pounds  of  coal  per  day 
was  the  average  amount  used  during  five 
years  previous  to  the  contract  for  the  new 
engines  ;  this  included  the  coal  used  for 
dressing,  heating,  and  all  other  purposes  for 
which  steam  is  used  in  such  an  establish- 
ment. The  new  engines  were  high-pressure 
cylinders,  eighteen  inches  by  four  feet  stroke. 
By  the  terms  of  contract  under  which  the 
chahge  of  engines  was  made,  it  was  at  the 
option  of  the  company  to  pay  for  the  new 
arrangement  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  ^vo 
hundred  dollars  cash  in  lieu  of  the  saving 
of  coal ;  but  the  choice  was  to  be  made  be- 
fore the  new  engines  were  put  in  operation. 
In  view  of  the  fevorable  results  obtained  by 
the  former  engines,  they  decided  to  pay  in 
the  saving  of  fuel.  The  new  engines  were 
run  one  year  from  December  3d,  1855,  and 
the  average  amount  of  coal  used  per  day 
was  found  to  be  ^ve  thousand  six  hundred 
and  ninety  pounds.  The  coal  being  reck- 
oned at  six  dollars  per  ton,  Messrs.  Corliss 
&  Nightengale  received  nineteen  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars  and 
twenty-two  cents.  Thus  it  wiU  be  seen  that 
the  builders  received  nearly  double  price 
for  their  engine,  and  yet  it  cost  the  owners 
of  the  mill  nothing  for  a  machine  that  was 
destined  to  be  a  source  of  great  saving  in 
their  future  expenses. 

The  singular  character  of  Mr.  Corliss'  bar- 
gains attracted  much  attention  to  his  en- 
gines, as  they  showed  conclusively  the  ad- 
vantages thereof  over  the  old  plans.  The 
above  experiment  was  a  comparison  between 
his  engine  and  what  had  been  considered 
a  good  machine;  in  the  following,  however, 
we  see  its  great  advantages  over  a  more  or- 
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di&ary  engine.  In  March,  1852,  Mr.  Corliss 
contracted  with  Crocker  Brothers  Ss  Co., 
of  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  to  furnish  them 
with  an  engine  that  would  do  the  same  work 
they  were  then  doing  with  five  tons  of  coal 
per  day,  and  yet  only  consume  two ;  agree- 
ing to  forfeit  one  dollar  per  pound,  for  every 
pound  per  day  used  above  that  amount. 
This  contract  was  successfully  filled  without 
taking  out  the  old  boilers. 

Mr.  Corliss^  engines  possessed,  as  may  he 
readily  supposed,  several  important  improve- 
ments^ one  of  which  was  the  manner  by 
which  its  speed  was  regulated.  Watt 
regulated  by  connecting  the  governor  with 
the  throttle-valve ;  Corliss  used  no  throttle- 
valve,  but  connected  the  governor  direct  to 
the  cut-offi  This  connection  of  the  gover- 
nor was  not  of  itself  the  improvement  of 
Mr.  Corliss,  as  that  had  already  been  done 
by  others ;  but  it  was  the  manner  by  which 
this  connection  was  made,  which  was  at  once 
simple  and  efficacious,  for  which  he  deserves 
credit  The  use  of  the  throttle-valve  waa 
always  attended  with  a  wire-drawing  of  the 
steam.  This  wire-drawing  is  a  reduction  of 
the  expansive  force  of  the  steam,  and  is  al- 
ways attended  with  more  or  less  condensa- 
tion; so  that  every  form  of  cutoff,  used 
with  a  throttle,  is  more  or  less  imperfect. 
By  thus  dispensing  with  the  throttle-valve 
altogether,  and  openii^  the  steam-valve  sud- 
denly, the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  cylinder 
approximates  very  closely  to  the  boiler  pres- 
sure. The  valves  in  the  Corliss  engine  are 
circular;  and  by  his  automatic  method  of 
varying  the  point  of  cut-off,  he  gains  a  ereat 
advantage,  as  he  cuts  off  suddenly  wiUiout 
danger  of  slamming,  as  in  the  use  of  the 
puppetrvalve. 

The  Corliss  engines  are  manufacturea  with 
extreme  care;  and  Tkir.  Corliss,  in  1869,  re- 
ceived the  great  Rumford  medal  for  the 
greatest  improvement  in  the  construction  of 
steam-engines;  a  medal  which  has  been 
awarded  but  twice  in  more  than  sixty  years. 
When  we  add  the  fitu^t  that  one-half  of  the 
stationary  engines  in  the  United  States  are 
run  by  boys  or  men  not  capable  of  manag- 
ing a  modem  cooking-stove,  the'  reader  can 
realize  to  some  extent  the  economy  of  cheap 
(?)  engines  and  cheap  (?)  engineers.  Steam 
is  a  good  slave  but  a  bad  master ;  and  the 
fearful  loss  of  life  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  forty  years,  from  the  explo- 
sion of  steam  boilers,  is  mainly  due  to  bad 
management.  Boilers  are  in  constant  use 
all  over  the  country,  carrying  a  pressure 


double — ^nay,  triple— that  for  which  they 
were  intended ;  the  safe^  (I)  valve  weight- 
ed down  by  old  pieces  of  iron,  stones,  etc, 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  runner  no  move 
knows  what  pressure  he  is  using,  than  does 
the  stranger  who  is  passing  his  door.  In 
thousands  of  cases  the  steam-gauge,  which, 
at  least,  gives  the  pressure  when  in  order, 
is  not  used,  or  never  tested ;  and  what  was 
intended  as  a  preventive,  becomes,  by  a  stop- 
page in  the  connecting  pipe  or  a  derange 
ment  of  its  machinery,  a  source  of  treach- 
erous security.  Many  a  man,  on  being  asked 
why  he  does  not  use  a  steam-gauge,  will  re- 
ply that  they  are  not  reliable,  or  that  the 
safety-valve  is  good  enough;  and  yet  that 
same  man  is  perhaps  employing  an  engineer 
that  could  not  calculate,  to  save  his  life,  the 
amount  of  pressure  he  was  canying,  or,  tha 
size  of  his  safety-valve  being  given,  teU  its 
area  in  sauare  inches.  *'  We  can  point  out 
places  wnere  the  engines,  beautifully  de- 
signed and  executed  in  their  details,  are 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  slime  and  grease  from 
bed-plate  to  cylinder-head,  the  deposit  of 
no  one  knows  how  many  weeks  of  inatten- 
tion and  neglect,  while  a  stolid  runner  sits 
calmly  by,  as  though  rather  admiring  the 
state  of  things  than  otherwise.  When  snch 
is  the  case  where  every  thing  is  visible,  where 
is  the  necessity  of  looking  among  the  usual- 
ly unsearched  portions  of  the  machine  for 
safety  and  economy." 

One  of  these  steam  boilers  blew  up  in 
Brooklyn,  in  1859,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Merriam,  a 
scientific  practical  engineer,  was  sent  for  to 
examine  it.  He  found  that  in  this  case, 
as  in  many  others,  the  engineer  did  not 
understand  his  business,  as  was  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  following  reasons:  his 
pump  was  small,  but  sufficiently  large  if  in 
good  order — which  it  certainly  was  not ;  he 
took  out  the  piston  with  ease,  and  put  it  back 
again  readily,  although  it  was  entirely  cov^ 
ered  with  the  coarse  gravel  and  sand  thrown 
about  by  the  explosion.  The  safety-^alve 
was  held  in  its  place  by  a  rod  passing  through, 
a  plate ;  this  rod,  originally  a  good  fit,  was 
so  firmly  rusted  in  its  place,  that  all  the  force 
he  could  exert  on  the  end  of  the  lever  was 
not  sufficient  to  move  it  He  unscrewed 
this  plate,  and  it  required  two  or  three  smart 
blows  of  the  hammer  to  drive  the  rod  out 
In  his  opinion,  it  would  have  taken  not  less 
than  twelve  hundred  pounds  in  the  boiler  to 
have  started  that  valve,  allowing  that  it  had 
the  weight  upon  it  that  he  saw.    The  owner 
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stated  that  the  valve  always  leaked  more  or 
less ;  but  on  looking  at  it  he  was  convinced 
that  if  it  .rested  upon  its  seat^  it  never  conld 
Lave  leaked,  as  it  was  a  gronnd  joint  and  a 
good  one.  He  consequently  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  valve  was  not  held  in  its 

Elace  by  the  weight  on  the  lever,  but  simply 
y  the  rust  on  the  valve-rod  or  stem,  the 
weight  at  the  end  having  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  The  safety-valve  was  bolted  on  to  the 
steam  dome  with  four  5-8  bolts,  and  was 
evidently  blown  off  at  the  same  instant  as 
the  flue  collapsed,  as  it  was  found  in  the 
shop  near  the  engine,  while  the  boiler  was 
thrown  at  least  seventy-five  feet  against  a 
house. 

We  might  name  scores  of  other  accidents 
resulting  from  similar  causes,  of  which  the 
above  is  a  fair  sample;  but  it  is  evident 
enough,  from  what  we  have  already  said,  that 
there  is  a  want  in  the  community  yet  un- 
filled^-one  that  should  receive  the  careful 
,  attention  of  every  public  man.  What  we 
need  is  a  law  compelling  the  owners  of  steam 
boilers  to  have  them  inspected  at  least  once 
a  year,  and  properly  provided  with  safety- 
valves  and  other  trustworthy  appliances ;  it 
also  should  be  imperatively  their  duty  to 
employ  engineers,  and  not  mere  runners.  A 
law  framed  upon  the  United  States  steam- 
boat inspection  plan  would  be  of  incalcular 
ble  benefit  to  the  owners  themselves,  as  well 
as  the  community  at  large. 

The  grisuiual  introduction  of  the  station- 
ary engine  has  been  of  infinite  value  to  our 
country  as  it  is,  but  if  rendered  safe  as  it 
might  be,  its  value  would  be  increased  four- 
fold. It  is  now  no  longer  necessary  that 
the  manufacturer  should  locate  beside  a 
waterfall,  and  transport  his  manufactured 
goods  for  miles  to  a  market ;  he  can  estab- 
lish himself  beside  the  railroad,  the  steam- 
boat, nay,  in  the  city  itself,  where  his  cus- 
tomers dwell.  Thus,  the  stationary  engine 
tends  to  centralize  manufactures,  while  the 
locomotive  and  steamboat  lengthen  the  arms 
of  trade. 

The  portable  engine  has  lately  come  into 
general  use,  and,  like  the  stationary,  is  made 
of  various  forms,  in  all  of  which  it  resembles 
the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  placing  the 
engine  directly  upon,  or  against  the  boiler. 
These  engines  are  used  wherever  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do  work  sufficiently  great  to  pay  for 
them,  but  not  for  permanent  business,  such 
as  pile  driving,  excavating,  etc.  Among  the 
simplest  of  this  class  of  engines,  may  be 


mentioned  Reed's  oscillator,  and  the  Wood 
A  Mann  steam-engine  CJo.'s.  A  portable  en- 
gine manufactured  at  the  Washington  Iron 
Works,  contains  all  the  safety  and  economic 
appliances  of  the  best  stationary  engines; 
a  description  of  this  will  answer  for  this 
class  of  machines.  The  boiler  is  tubu- 
lar, commonly  called  a  locomotive  boiler, 
and  is  mounted  upon  two  large  wheels  at  the 
fire-box  end,  and  two  small  wheels  at  the 
smoke-box  end,  so  fitted  as  to  turn  beneath 
the  barrel.  The  steam  dome  is  over  the  fire- 
box, and  is  fitted  with  safety-valve  and  steam 
gauge.  The  cylinder  is  fastened  to  a  hollow 
n-ame  that  serves  as  a  feed-water  heater,  and 
is  placed  very  near  the  steam  dome,  thereby 
preventing  radiation  in  the  steam  pipe. 
Upon  the  top  of  the  steam  chest  is  placed 
the  governor.  On  the  front  of  the  boiler 
we  find  the  smoke  pipe,  and,  directlv  behind 
it,  the  main  shaft  and  a  pair  ^  of  balance 
wheels.  The  next  matter  of  interest  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  main  slide-valve  of  the 
engine,  which  is  well  known  to  cause  much 
loss  of  power,  in  the  ordinary  construction, 
by  the  friction  caused  by  the  pressure  of 
steam  on  its  back.  This  is  entirely  relieved 
by  a  very  simple  method  in  this  engine. 
The  valve,  which  is  an  ordinary  one,  has  a 
solid  protection  at  each  end,  which  resta  on 
a  roller.  These  rollers  are  made  at  first 
slightly  too  small,  but  the  grinding  away  of 
the  valve  on  its  seat  soon  causes  the  projec- 
tions to  rest  on  the  rollers,  when  all  the  slid- 
ing friction  at  once  ceases,  and  the  valve 
works  free  from  friction  except  that  caused 
by  the  stufiSng-box  around  its  rod.  It  is  ev- 
ident that  this  arrangement  will  not  readily 
get  out  of  order,  for  when  the  rollers  wear, 
it  brings  the  valve  on  the  seat,  which  at  once 
begins  to  wear,  and  the  pressure  once  more 
is  brought  on  the  rollers ;  hence,  it  is  self- 
adjusting.  The  rollers  being  removed,  re- 
duces it  to  the  usual  slide-valve. 

The  force  pump  has  been  a  fruitful  source 
of  trouble  to  all  those  who  have  ever  had 
charge  of  a  small  steam  engine  having  a 
quick  motion;  indeed,  it  frequently  gives 
trouble  in  lai^er  engines,  from  the  accumu- 
lation of  air  in  the  chamber,  which  prevents 
its  suction.  It  is  usual  to  have  attached  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  pump,  or  valve  cham- 
ber, a  small  air-cock,  and,  when  the  pump  is 
to  start,  the  attendant  places  his  finger  on  its 
extremity  as  soon  as  the  plunger  reaches  the 
bottom  of  the  pump,  thus  expelling  the  air ; 
then,  on  the  rise  of  the  plunger,  a  vacuum  is 
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fonned,  and  the  pomp  fills  with  water ;  the 
cock  ifi  then  closed,  and  the  pomp  left  to  it- 
self. As  soon,  however,  as  air  collects  from 
any  defect  of  packing,  or  otherwise,  the 
pump  ceases  to  work,  and  has  to  be  again 
started  as  before.  This  difficulty  is  entirely 
got  rid  of  by  the  simple  contrivance  of  an 
air-trap,  whose  valve,  opening  outward  at 
each  downward  stroke  ot  the  pump,  allows 
the  air  to  escape,  accompanied  with  a  little 
water,  and  closes  by  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure as  the  plunger  rises. 

Within  vie  last  five  years,  the  labor  of 
loading  and  unloading  vessels  at  our  wharves 
has  been  performed  by  hoisting  engines. 
These  are  all  run  at  high  pressure,  and  do 
the  work  with  economy  and  dispatch.  One 
of  the  best  of  these  machines  is  made  at 
the  shop  of  Hittinger  &;  Cook.  Several  of 
the  ocean  steamers  carry  them  to  use  at 
the  other  end  of  the  route.  The  hoisting  so 
much  resembles  the  portable  engine,  as  not 
to  require  especial  explanation. 

In  most  of  the  steam  sawmills  in  the 
United  States,  the  fuel  consists  of  the  saw- 
dust made  at  the  mills,  and  thus  the  cost  of 
running  is  greatly  reduced;  in  other  en- 
gines, coal  is  almost  exclusively  used.  In 
iBLCtj  the  enormous  amount  of  wood  con- 
sumed by  steam  engines  throughout  the 
United  States,  has  so  called  the  attention  of 
mechanics  to  coal-burning  engines,  that  it  is 
not  probable  we  shall  use  wood  as  fuel 
many  years  longer.  One  of  the  greatest 
fields  for  economy  in  the  use  of  steam,  now 
open,  is  the  waste  of  combustible  gases  by 
the  chimney,  commonly  spoken  of  under  the 
term  smoke,  but  often  consisting  of  the  best 
part  of  the  fuel,  unconsumed  from  the  lack  of 
oxygen,  and,  in  some  cases,  lack  of  caloric. 
Tubes,  to  conduct  atmospheric  air  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  fire,  have  been  in  use  some  time, 
also  the  perforation  of  the  fire  door;  but 
the  tubes  being  exposed  to  an  intense  heat, 
soon  become  of  no  value,  and  the  openings 
at  the  door  and  sides  of  the  fire-box  only 
partially  supply  the  oxygen.  A  Mr.  Pierce, 
of  Troy,  has  patented  a  plan  for  surrounding 
the  air  tubes  with  water,  thus  protecting  a 
passage  direct  to  the  middle  of  the  fire ;  we 
have  not  seen  this  plan  tried,  but  think  it 
would  be  a  source  of  economy. 

Stationary  engines  being  the  most  plenty, 
it  is  upon  them  that  are  tned  nearly  all  the 
new  experiments.  At  the  present  time,  the 
use  of  super-heated  steam  is  attracting  a 
great  deal  of  attention.     In  order  to  under- 


stand this  subject,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  look  closely  into  the  nature  of  steam 
itself.  It  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  thia 
article  if  we  were  to  go  into  a  lengthy  aigo- 
ment  upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  various 
theories  that  have  been  advanced  by  scien- 
tific men  upon  steam,  and,  consequently,  we 
shall  merely  give  our  own  opinions  upon  the 
subject-— opinions  at  which  we  have  arrived 
by  careful  study  and  experience,  it  being 
understood  that  the  laws  of  steam  are  aX 
best  comparatively  unknown.  The  analyza- 
tion  of  smiple  steam  is  yet  to  be  made ;  we 
will,  however,  call  it  water  converted  into 
an  aeriform  state  by  the  electrization  of  its 
particles  by  caloric  Simple  steam  does  not, 
however,  in  the  present  construction  of  boil- 
ers, come  into  use  as  a  motor,  from  the  follow- 
ing reason :  steam  has  the  same  affinity  for 
liquids  that  all  fluids  have,  forming  an  elec- 
tro-magnetic combination  to  which  there  is 
no  barrier;  it  will  then  absorb  and  hold  in 
suspension  particles  of  water  whenever  in 
direct  contact  therewith,  and,  consequently, 
all  steam  formed  in  the  boiler  will  hold  in 
suspension  a  portion  of  water,  and  become, 
in  lieu  of  simple,  surcharged  steam.  Thus, 
steam  at  20  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  holds 
in  suspension  nearly  double  its  weight  of 
water.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  ?  First, 
the  water  thus  carried  off  in  suspension  is 
at  the  maximum  temperature,  or  equal  to 
that  of  the  steam  containing  it,  and  the  in- 
vested heat  of  this  water  is  not  only  wasted 
{b  a  great  extent,  but  these  water  particles 
become  a  very  serious  tax  upon  the  real 
steam  %ith  which  they  are  admixed,  as  fol- 
lows :  having  been  heated  under  the  maxi- 
mum pressure  of  the  steam  with  which  they 
are  incorporated,  they  have  a  corresponding 
temperature,  and  as  the  latter,  the  steam, 
expands  in  the  steam  pipes,  on  its  way  to 
the  cylinder,  and  in  the  cylinder  itself,  the 
pressure  becoming  correspondingly  less, 
these  particles  flash  partially  into  steam,  but 
not  containing  the  total  amount  of  heat  neces- 
sary to  their  constitution  as  clastic  vapor,  they 
absorb  into  the  "latent"  form  a  quota  of 
heat  from  the  surrounding  particles  of  trae 
steam,  thus  condensing  them ;  for  steam,  be 
it  remembered,  can  part  with  no  portion  of 
its  legitimate  heat  without  condensation 
(unless  it  be  super-heat,  of  which  presently), 
it  being  understood  that  the  absorption  of 
sensible  heat  ^temperature)  into  the  "  latent" 
form,  and  which  is  the  exact  measure  of  the 
force  exerted  by  steam  under  all 
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Stances,  whether  use&llj  realized  or  not,  is 
not  here  meant  as  a  loss  of  heat  That 
there  is  a  loss  by  direct  condensation  because 
of  the  presence  and  action  of  these  water 
particles  as  explained,  may  seem  to  some  at 
the  first  glance  a  paradox,  but  there  is  in  the 
case  of  steam,  and  between  the  particles  of 
all  matter,  a  certain  impetus  and  momentum 
in  the  transference  of  that  unknown  some- 
thing, which  is  their  "  vis  viva,^^  or  cause  of 
elasticity.  The  electrician  knows  this  well ; 
vide  the  ''lateral  discharge''  and  return  stroke. 
Again,  for  more  common  place  example, 
fasten  by  one  extremity  a  straight  spring,  bend 
it,  release  it,  it  flies  back,  not  to  its  original 
position  of  rest  or  neutral  point,  but  far 
beyond,  though  finally  it  will  settle  there. 
And  so  it  might  be  held  that  the  particles 
of  steam  would  make  ''reprisal,"  so  to  speak, 
of  the  heat  stolen  by  the  particles  of  water 
flaishing  into  steam,  as  set  torth ;  and  so  they 
do,  but  meantime  the  piston  is  moving  on, 
and  this  heat,  the  source  of  the  elastic  force 
of  the  steam,  cannot,  it  will  be  evident,  be 
acting  efficiently  in  two  or  more  directions 
at  the  same  time ;  but  this  is  not  all,  the 
more  watery  particles  in  the  steam,  the  more 
heat  wasted  by  conduction  to,  and  radiation 
from,  the  steam  pipes,  cylinders,  etc. 

Water  is  classed  as  a  non-conductor  of 
heat  to  a  high  degree,  but  it  is  a  medium 
radiator,  and  it  vastly  exceeds  steam  and 
other  aeriform  fluids  in  both  these  respects. 
This,  to  a  great  extent,  accounts  for  the  sud- 
den falling  off  of  power  during  "  priming," 
so  well  known.  But  there  is  still  another, 
as  it  were,  negative  loss  due  to  this  water 
carried  off  in  the  steam,  because,  by  its 
minute  subdivision,  it  exposes  an  immense 
surface  to  heat,  particularly  radiated  heat, 
that  might  be  brought  to  act  upon  it, 
and  thus  quickly  transform  it  into  perfect 
steam,  much  augmenting  the  volume  of  the 
whole,  and  being  generated  at  less  cost  than 
the  first  portion  which  held  it  in  suspension ; 
and  it  is  through  the  avoidance  of  the  eyils 
before  mentioned  as  due  to  these  water 
particles,  and  the  gain  produced  by  their 
conversion  into  elastic  steam,  that  so  much 
economy  is  found  in  the  use  of  super-heated 
steam,  which  is  steam  that  has  received  an 
excess  of  heat  (temperature)  beyond  that 
normally  due  to  its  pressure  when  in  direct 
contact  with  the  water  from  whence  it  em- 
anated. The  system,  however,  is  fallacious, 
because  pure  steam,  and  all  other  known 
aeriform  fluids,  expand  only  about  l-540th 
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part  of  their  volume,  at  the  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric temperature,  for  each  degree  of  Fah. 
additional  forced  upon  them.  Pure  steam 
thus,  say  at  twenty  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  would  require  to  be  elevated  to  a  tem- 
perature of  about  eight  hundred  Fahrenheit 
to  double  its  volume  if  under  a  constant 
pressure,  or  to  double  its  pressure  if  under  a 
constant  volume  (the  quantity  of  heat  being, 
however,  very  different  in  the  two  cases) ; 
whereas  the  mere  added  temperature  in  this 
case  would  correspond  to  that  of  simple 
steam  at  a  pressure  of  about  seven  hundred 
and,  fifty  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  not  to 
mention  tnat  such,  and  far  less  temperatures, 
would  destroy  all  packing^,  prevent  lubrica- 
tion, cause  "  cutting,"  warp  valves,  etc. 
There  are  otherpractical  defects.  Although 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  super-heating  the 
steam  to  any  desired  extent  according  to  the 
size  of  the  super-heating  vessel  and  the  part 
of  the  smoke  or  fire  space  in  which  it  may 
be  located,  yet  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
practicable, .to  maintain  a  proper  average  un- 
der the  influence  of  fluctuating  fires — at  one 
time  in  full  glow,  at  another  freshly  trimmed, 
and  an  uneven  draft,  damp  or  dry,  weak  or 
strong;  the  engine  at  one  time  under  full 
motion,  and  a  rapid  flow  of  steam  passing 
through  the  super-heater,  and  at  another 
time  the  engine  stopped,  and  there  being 
little  or  no  flow  of  moist  steam  through  it 
to  protect  it  from  being  overheated  and 
"burnt  out,"  or  rendered  brittle  and  insecure. 
Hence,  if  super-heating  be  attempted  at  aU, 
it  should  be  to  the  minimum  degree,  and 
not  with  the  expectation  of  an  important 
access  of  power  that  no  degree  will  aflbrd, 
but  only  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  supply 
radiation  from  the  various  parts  of  the  en- 
gine, etc.,  during  the  travel  and  action  of 
the  steam,  thus  preventing  its  condensation, 
which,  to  a  given  extent,  involves  not  only 
that  much  immediate  loss,  but  the  more  im- 
portant coactive  evils  due  to  the  presence 
of  watery  particles.  The  great  and  main 
object,  then,  is  accomplished  by  the  produc- 
tion and  use  of  simple  (dry)  steam ;  any 
modicum  of  water  present  possessing  but 
the  negative  advanti^e  of  supplying  luorica- 
tion,  and  any  "  super"  heat,  that  of  supplying 
radiation. 

A  few  words  on  the  subject  of  large  pump- 
ing engines,  may  be  of  interest  to  our  read- 
ers. Opinions  have  been  much  divided  as 
to  the  comparative  success  of  the  Cornish 
engines,  and  other  models.     An  opportunit)^ 
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pffered  in  1859-60  of  patting  the  qnestion 
to  a  practical  test  The  Nassau  Water  De- 
partment of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  required  a 
pumping  engine  to  raise  the  water  from  their 
conduit  into  their  great  distributing  reser- 
voir, for  the  supply  of  that  rapidly  growing 
city.  Their  board  of  engineers,  thoroughly 
informed  as  to  what  Cornish  engines  had 
done  elsewhere,  stipulated  that  the  engine  to 
be  contracted  for  should  be  required  to  lift 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  water,  one 
ibot  with  one  pound  of  coal ;  that  it  should 
deliver  ten  million  gallons  of  water  into  the 
reservoir  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  be 
capable  of  doing  that  amount  of  work  in 
sixteen  hours.  Messrs.  Woodruff  and  Beach, 
(now  the  Woodruff  and  Beach  Iron  Works,) 
^f  Hartford,  Connecticut,  took  the  contract, 
and  their  pumping  engine,  a  double-acting 
Cornish  engine,  with  some  modifications  and 
ipiprovements,  stood  the  test  as  to  duty, 
(600,000  pounds  of  water  raised  one  foot  by 
one  pound  of  coal,)  and  exceeded  the  test  as 
t^  capacity,  delivering  14,500,000  gallons  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  when  crowded  doing 
i^early  as  much  in  sixteen  hours.  At  the 
time  of  its  erection,  it  was  unquestionably 
the  most  powerful  pumping  engine  in  the 
world. 

The  work  required  of  this  engine  soon 
proved  too  severe  for  it,  and  in  1862  a  second 
engine  of  nearly  the  same  pattern,  though 
with  some  minor  improvements,  was  built 
by  the  same  manufacturers,  and  placed  along 
ude  the  first  Though  testing  up  to  the  re- 
quirement of  the  engmeers  in  the  matter  of 
duty,  neither  of  these  engines,  in  actual  prac- 
tice, has  exceeded  543,488  foot  pounds  per 
]>ound  of  coal,  and  the  first  engine  has  not, 
since  1865,  exceeded  500,000  foot  pounds, 
^or  several  years  the  pumping  duty  of  the 
two  engines  was  comparatively  light,  as,  un- 
til 1865,  a  daily  consumption  of  ten  million 
gallons  of  water  was  never  reached;  but 
from  that  time  the  consumption  has  rapidly 
increased,  and  both  engines  requiring  very 
frequent  repairs,  and  falling  off  in  the  amount 
of  their  work,  a  third  engine  of  greater  power 
than  either  of  the  others  was  ordered,  and 
this  time  of  a  somewhat  different  construc- 
tion. This  engine,  built  by  Messrs.  Hubbard 
and  Whitaker  of  the  Burden  Iron  Works, 
Brooklyn,  is  called  a  beam  rotative  engine, 
with  a  **  Thames  Ditton"  pump  attached, 
placed  directly  under  the  steam  cylinder,  and 
worked  by  a  continuation  of  the  main  piston 
rod  through  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 


The  fly-wheel  for  regulating  the  motion  ci 
the  engine  is  twenty-six  feet  in  diameter, 
with  rim  twelve  inches  face  h^  eighteen 
inches  deep.    The  distribution  vaives  are 
the  double  poppet  or  balance  valves;  and 
the  point  of  cut-off,  or  degree  of  expansion, 
is  determined  by  the  time  of  tripping  or 
dropping  the  steam  valves,  which  point  is 
regukited  hy  the  engineer.    The  bore  of  the 
pump  cylinder  is  50^  inches,  and  the  diam- 
eter of  the  plunger  38  inches — the  stroke  of 
both  steam  pistor  and  ponap  piston  being  9 
feet  and  1  \\  inches.    The  air  chamber  for 
the  pump  b  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  about 
35   feet  in   extreme  height,  with  a  semi- 
globular  top  or  cover,  and  has  a  diaphragm 
division-plate  fitted  with  check-valves  to  reg- 
ulate the  return  flow.    There  is  no  feed  pump 
connected  with  the  engine  for  supplying  the 
boilers,  this  being  done  by  an  independent 
steam  pump.     For  supplying  this  engine 
with  steam  there  are  five  ^^  drop  return-flae 
boilers,"  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  twenty- 
four  feet  in  length,  well  set  in  brick  mason- 
ry ;  so  arranged  that  any  number  or  all  of 
them  can  be  shut  off  at  pleasure. 

This  engine,  undoubtedly  the  largest  an<} 
most  powerful  pumping  engine  in  the  worlds 
was  set  in  November,  1869,  and  tested  both 
for  duty  and  capacity,  in  December,  by 
Messrs.  Worthen  and  Copeland,  eminent  and 
disinterested  engineers.  Its  average  results 
on  the  "  duty  '*  test  were  V50,000  pounds  of 
water  raised  one  foot  with  a  pound  of  coal ; 
its  capacity,  the  pumping  at  the  ordinary 
speed  18,500,000  gallons  of  water  into  the 
reservoir  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  a  proved 
capacity  for  pumping  21,000,000  gallons  in 
the  same  time.  The  consumption  of  the 
Ridgewood  water  is  now  (1870)  a  little  short 
of  twenty  million  gallons  per  day,  at  some 
seasons  of  the  year,  so  that  this  engine  is 
capable,  upon  an  emergency,  of  doing  the 
entire  work.  The  frictional  loss  between  the 
cylinder  and  pump,  new  as  the  engine  was, 
did  not  exceed  7^^  per  cent.  Remarkable  as 
this  performance  is,  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
surpassed  within  the  next  ten  years. 


CHAPTER  V. 

STEAM    PUMPS. 

Thk  great  desideratum  in  a  machine  for 
extinguishing  fires,  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
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it  can  be  set  to  work,  and  next  to  this  the 
quantity  of  water  it  will  throw  to  a  given 
height  or  distance.  The  machines  that  best 
filled  these  conditions  were  doubtless  the 
American  hand  fire  engines;  but  steam  has 
now  turned  fireman,  and  in  the  contest 
between  his  iron  arms  and  human  muscle, 
we  can  readily  determine  the  result.  At 
first,  time  was  the  all-important  item;  all 
were  ready  to  acknowledge  that  after  the  fire 
had  attained  full  headway,the  untiring  efforts 
of  steam  were  all-powerful,  but  as  the  major- 
ity of  our  fires  were  nipped  in  the  bud  by 
the  rapidity  with  whicn  the  hand  engines 
were  brought  to  bear,  it  was  not  believed 
that  steam  would  ever  become  economical, 
and  rarely  efiScacious.  An  engine  was  con- 
structed for  the  insurance  companies  of 
New  York  some  twenty  years  since,  but 
abandoned  as  too  expensive ;  it  was  located 
in  a  house  containing  a  boiler, wherein  steam 
was  constantly  kept  up  at  a  low  pressure, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  dischaige  its  water 
into  the  engine  on  an  alarm  of  fire  being 
given;  beneath  the  boiler  of  the  engine,  sha- 
vings and  light  fuel  were  kept  constantly 
laid,  so  that  by  the  time  the  machine  reached 
the  fire  it  would  have  steam  up  and  be  ready 
for  use.  This  was  planned  by  Ericsson,  who 
also  planned  the  Braithwaites  engine,  used 
in  England.  The  latter  had  two  cylinders 
of  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  one  for 
steam  and  the  other  as  a  pump ;  they  were 
placed  horizontally.  This  engine  would  de- 
liver nine  thousand  gallons  of  water  per 
hour  to  the  height  of  ninety  feet.  The  time 
consumed  in  getting  to  work  from  cold  water 
was  eighteen  minutes.  An  engine  built  for 
the  Prussian  government  in  1832  had  two 
steam  cylinders  of  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
with  fourteen  inch  stroke,  and  two  pumping 
cylinders  of  ten  inches  diameter.  With  a 
steam  pressure  of  seventy  pounds  per  square 
inch,  this  engine  threw  an  inch  and  one 
quarter  stream  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
perpendicular;  and  an  average  duty  was 
called  ninety  tous  per  hour.  She  consumed 
three  bushels  of  coke  per  hour. 

Such  were  the  first  steam  fire  engines. 
Experiments  were  frequently  tried  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  whole  subject  re- 
mained in  doubt  until  the  year  1852,  when 
the  first  public  trial  was  made  in  Cincinnati. 
A  steam  generator,  or  boiler,  which  had  been 
made  for  the  purpose,  was  placed  in  connection 
with  a  steam  cylinder  and  the  pump  of  a  fire  en- 
gine belonging  to  the  city,  the  whole  mounted 


on  suitable  wheels  and  frame.  A  committee  of 
the  city  council  witnessed  the  experiment. 
From  their  report  it  appears  that  steam  was 
raised  from  cold  water,  the  engine  started,, 
and  water  discharged  from  the  nozzle  to  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet, 
through  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  hose, 
in  four  minutes  and  ten  seconds  from  the 
time  that  smoke  was  seen  to  issue  from  the 
chinmey.  The  demonstration  was  convinc- 
ing, and  did  convince.  The  city  council 
contracted  for  a  steam  engine  to  be  built  on 
the  same  plan,  and  this  engine,  when  com- 
pleted, was  placed  in  service  under  the 
charge  of  a  company  organized  and  put  un- 
der pay  by  the  city.  Thus  the  first  paid  fire 
company,  to  operate  with  the  untiring  enerffj 
of  steam,  was  brought  into  existence — the 
first  of  the  kind  in  any  age  or  countiy. 
Steam,  whose  resistless  power  had  been  so 
extensively  used  in  the  fabrication,  develop- 
ment, and  transportation  of  property,  was  at 
last  compelled  to  aid  in  its  preservation  from 
fire.  Its  superiority  over  muscular  power, 
acknowledged  for  other  purposes  so  numer- 
ous, was  to  be  asserted  against  conflagration ; 
and  a  city  not  a  century  old,  west  of  the 
Alleghanies,  attracts  the  applause  of  intelli- 
gent men  everywhere,  and  the  pride  of 
western  men,  as  the  scene  of  this  achieve- 
ment. 

After  this  successful  experiment  and  the 
organization  of  the  paid  department,  Miles 
Greenwood  was  appointed  chief  engineer, 
and  it  is  to  his  enei^  and  perseverance  that 
we  owe  the  success  of  the  steam  fire  engine. 
These  steamers  were  constructed  by  Messrs. 
A.  <fe  B.  Latta;  the  first  in  service  was  called 
the  "  Uncle  Joe  Ross."  The  circulation  in 
the  boiler  is  kept  up  by  pumping,  and  thus 
steam  is  generated  m  a  very  short  space  of 
time;  it  is  not,  however,  unattended  with 
danger.  After  the  success  of  Latta's  en- 
gines, several  manufacturers  went  into  the 
business.  Keaney  &  Neafy,  of  Philadelphia ; 
Lee  &  Lamed,  of  New  York  ;  Silsby  Man- 
uf  *g  Ck).,  of  Seneca  Falls ;  the  Amoskeag 
Manufacturing  Company ;  the  Boston  Loco- 
motive Works,  and  several  others.  Reancy  & 
Neafy  used  what  is  commonly  called  the 
locomotive  boiler ;  their  engines  gave  good 
satisfaction,  and  at  a  trial  in  Boston,  in  1858, 
they  received  the  prize  over  three  competi- 
tors. Of  the  Lee  &  Lamed  self-propeller 
we  have  already  spoken  (J.  0.  Cary  and 
J.  G.  Storm) ;  they,  however,  build  a  light 
hand  engine,  and  have  heretofore  furnished 
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all  ihc  steamers  for  New  York  city.  Their 
boiler  is  of  the  upright  annular  form,  Gary's 
patent,  and  their  pump  is  rotary,  patented  by 
the  same  man. 

The  Amoskeag  steam  lire  engine  has  some 
peculiar  features,  among  which  maybe  named 
thu  vertical  cylinders  and  pumps,  by  the  use 
of  which  they  avoid  to  a  certain  extent  the 
shaking  that  is  so  objectionable  in  some  of 
the  other  machines ;  also  the  arrangement  of 
their  gauge  cocks  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
side  of  the  boiler  and  show  at  once  the 
height  of  the  water,  which  is  used  in  this 
boiler  at  a  very  low  point  in  commencing, 
thereby  enabling  them  to  get  up  steam  very 
rapidly.  At  a  trial  in  New  YoA  in  Septem- 
ber, 1860,  they  obtained  a  working  pressure 
from  water  at  90^  Fahrenheit  in  three  and 
one-half  minutes.  These  machines  have 
thrown  a  one  and  three-quarter  inch  stream 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  high.  They 
weigh  about  six  thousand  pounds,  and  are 
intended  to  be  drawn  by  horses.  The  Silsby 
M  in'f 'g  Co.  engines  are  entirely  different 
f.-o:n  any  other  in  their  construction  and 
operation ;  the  engine  and  pump  are  both 
rotary,  and  are  built  after  Holly's  patent ; 
we  have  already  spoken  of  this  engine  under 
t!io  head  of  Stationaries.  The  weight  of 
th«'se  machines  is  as  follows :  to  be  drawn  by 
m.n — three  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds 
li  ht;  four  thousand  three  hundred  pounds 
witli  fuel,  water^  suction  hose,  etc.,  all  ready 
for  service ;  this  size  is  warranted  to  force 
a  one  and  one-eighth  inch  stream  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  or  two,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet,  with  a  steam  pressure  of  from 
ibrly  to  sixty  pounds.  To  be  drawn  by 
hor-ses — five  thousand  one  hundred  pounds 
li_lit ;  ^ve  thou-and  eight  hundred  ready  for 
service;  forces  a  one  and  one  half  inch 
£ti  earn  two  hundred  and  forty  feet,  or  two 
one  inch  streams  the  same  distance.  These 
machines  will  g  5t  to  work  in  from  four  to 
sx  minutes.  An  engine  of  this  style  in 
Providence,  R.  I.  (where  they  have  seven 
ill  Borvicci),  weighing  fi^  e  thousand  and  eight 
hundred  pounds,  threw  a  one  and  a  quarter 
inch  stream  two  hundred  and  fifty  five  feet 
liO!  izontal.  One  great  advantage  of  the  Hol- 
ly pump  is  that  it  runs  steadily,  no  chocking 
being  requin  d  to  keep  the  engine  in  place 
while  on  duty,  as  is  the  case  with  all  engines 
having  recip«  ocating  pumps. 

Otlier  fcteam  fire  engines,  for  the  Uf e  of 
factories  and  large  buildings,  not  intende* 
to  bo  transported,  have  been  in  existence 


for  a  greater  length  of  time ;  these  machines 
are  also  used  as  auxiliary  pumps  for  supply- 
ing water  to  the  boilers  of  larger  engines, 
and  are  generally  called  ^Moctors,"  or 
^  donkeys.'  Among  the  best  of  these 
are  Worthington's  and  Woodward's  steam 
pumps.  The  importance  of  an  auxiliaiy 
pump,  in  all  cases,  cannot  be  too  much 
dwelt  upon.  If  the  pump  be  attached  to 
the  main  engine,  it  is  evident  that  on  the 
lack  of  water  in  the  boiler,  the  main  engine 
must  be  started.  This  is  not  always  possi- 
ble. A  sudden  break  down  in  a  mill 
would  necessitate  the  uncoupling  of  the 
shafting  before  the  boiler  could  be  fed.  The 
lack  of  water  at  a  station  when  waiting  for 
a  train,  obliges  the  engineer  to  run  back  and 
forth  upon  tJie  road ;  and  if  a  boat  stops  at 
a  wharf,  or  is  enveloped  in  a  fo^,  the  power 
that  works  the  pump  ceases  with  the  engine. 
But  how  is  it  when  the  engine  itself  breaks 
down,  or  the  locomotive  is  embedded  in  a 
snow  bank,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  ?  Why, 
the  engineer  must  draw  his  fires  to  avoid 
ruining  his  boiler.  Bearing  these  &ct8  in 
mind,  the  advantages  of  •  an  extra  steam 
pump  are  obvious. 

The  Worthington  pump  is  exceedingly 
simple  in  its  construction ;  as  the  reciprocatijig 
motion  in  the  steam  and  water  cylinder  is 
the  exact  motion  required,  the  cross-head, 
slides,  and  balance  wheel  are  dispensed  with 
as  useless.  In  the  Woodward,  however, 
the  connecting-rod,  crank,  and  wheel  are 
retained  to  give  motion  to  the  valve,  which 
in  Worthington's  pump  is  moved  by  an  arm 
attached  to  the  piston  rod.  Both  of  these 
pumps  are  favorites,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
judge  which  is  best.  The  importance  of 
diese  steam  pumps  as  auxiliaries  is  not,  how- 
ever, their  only  advantage.  On  board  of 
our  steamboats,  such  pumps  as  are  provided 
in  case  of  fire  are  often  rendered  of  no  avail 
by  the  necessity  that  exists  of  stopping  the 
progress  of  the  boat  in  order  to  check  the 
current  of  air,  which  otherwise  would  in- 
crease the  flames.  And  let  a  fire  engine  be 
kept  on  board  for  the  single  purpose  of  ex- 
tinguishing fires  if  they  happen — does  not 
our  common  experience  teach  us  that  in  so 
imminent  a  danger,  when  all  are  seeking 
personal  safety,  and  unwilling  to  await  the 
issue  of  a  doubtful  effort  for  the  general 
preservation,  such  a  machine  will  be  round  a 
very  questionable  dependence?  Will  they 
not  be  difficult  of  access  at  the  moment,  or 
out  of  order,  froni  rust  or  disuse,  when  most 
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needed !  And  does  the  confasion,  which  is 
always  attendant  npon  such  an  occasion,  al- 
low of  reasonable  hope  that  they  will  be 
found  and  repaired  in  time  to  be  of  use  ? 

These  are  questions  which  can,  perhaps, 
be  best  answered  by  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  scene  of  a  steamboat  on  fire. 
But  with  the  "  donkey"  engine,  the  case  is 
quite  different ;  being  constantly  in  use,  it  is 
always  in  order,  and  in  case  of  fire  it  can  at 
once  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  flames ;  it 
is  also  always  at  hand  in  case  of  a  leak  that 
overpowers  all  other  available  pumps;  and,  in 
fact,  its  advantages  are  so  great  that  no  boat, 
locomotive,  or  stationary  engine  should  ever 
be  run  without  one.  For  large  pumping 
operations,  also,  it  is  believed  that  the 
Worthington  pump  has  many  advantages. 
The  power  is  direct,  all  the  motions  are 
rectilinear,  the  friction  is  not  great,  nor  is  the 
wear  excessive.  A  steam  and  a  pump  cylin- 
der attached  to  one  frame,  with  two  pistons, 
two  valves,  and  two  rods,  comprise  the  whole 
machine.  The  economy  of  the  donkey 
engines  is  obvious  where  steam  is  only  em- 
ployed for  boiling,  or  for  warming  buildings, 
and  where  the  large  and  costly  engines  usu- 
ally provided  in  such  cases,  are  used  solely 
for  driving  a  pump  to  supply  the  boiler. 
The  steam  used  to  drive  it,  whether  of  high 
or  low  pressure,  is,  of  course,  just  adequate 
to  the  required  work  of  forcing  water  into 
the  boiler, against  the  same  pressure. 

The  Worthington  pumps  are  made  of  a 
great  variety  of  sizes,  from  the  miniature 
ones  used  as  feeders  on  the  Lee  &  Larned 
fire  engines,  up  to  the  huge  pumping  engines 
for  water  works.  The  only  fault  we  nave 
ever  heard  found  with  them  is  the  trouble  of 
starting;  this  cannot,  however,  be  very  great, 
inasmuch  as  a  pump,  to  be  efficacious  as  a 
feeder  for  a  fire  engine,  must  be  readily 
started  or  it  would  be  almost  valueless.  The 
Woodward  pump  has  much  more  brass 
used  in  its  construction  than  any  other,  and 
is  therefore  not  so  liable  to  rust.  The  Holly 
pump  has  been  constructed  as  an  auxiliary 
engine,  and,  in  fact,  on  some  of  their  larger 
machines  a  small  one  is  used  as  a  feeder ;  it 
occupies  but  very  little  space,  and  is  well 
spoken  of  by  those  who  have  used  it.  A 
.  pumping  engine  manufjEUitured  by  Messrs. 
Carpenter  &  Plass,  of  New  York,  patented 
in  1859,  and  has  the  advantage  over  the 
Worthington  of  starting  at  once  on  open- 
ine  the  throttle;  it  being  fully  as  simple. 
Other  pumps  of  this  class  are  manuflEUitured 


all  over  the  country,  but  none  are  so  well 
known  as  the  ones  we  have  named.  On 
some  of  the  western  steamboats  they  use 
small  engines  of  the  ordinary  construction 
attached  to  the  common  force  pump,  but  in 
no  case  are  they  so  compact,  easy  of  repair, 
or  durable  as  the  above-named  steam  pumps. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MISGELLANBOn& 

In  the  former  chapters  we  have  set  forth 
the  various  forms  in  which  the  adaptation 
of  steam  is  most  flEuniliar  to  the  community ; 
in  all  of  which  steam  was  used  as  a  motor 
only ;  and  before  dismissing  this  portion  of 
the  labor  of  steam,  we  will  allude  briefly  to 
some  other  machines,  destined,  perhaps,  to 
effect  as  great  a  revolution  in  other  branches 
of  industry,  as  the  locomotive  and  steam- 
boat have  in  transportation,  and  the  sta- 
tionary in  manufactures.  Agriculture— that 
wide  extended  base,  upon  which  we  have 
built  up  this  great  fabric  of  commerce, 
manufacture,  and  trade — has  been  the  last  to 
experience  a  direct  benefit  from  steam. 
The  farmer  is  pre-eminently  conservative,  to 
which  the  monotonous  routine  of  his  business 
predisposes  him ;  but  the  course  of  the  giant 
worker,  steam,  is  irresistible,  asd  he,  too,  at 
last  accepts  its  aid.  For  some  time  past  the 
portable  engine  has  been  introduced  to  as- 
sist the  farmer  in  the  laborious  duties  of  hia 
calling,  and  soon  will  the  iron  horse  be 
chained  to  the  plough,  swing  the  gleaming 
scythe,  sow,  reap,  thresh,  and  winnow,  while 
the  husbandman  will  guide  and  direct  the 
iron  arms,  which  do  his  bidding  uncom- 
plainingly. Already  has  the  shriek  of  our 
new  friend  been  heard  upon  the  western 
prairie  field,  and  the  smooth-turned  furrow 
attested  his  strength,  but  as  yet  he  takes 
not  kindly  to  his  new-found  toil,  and  the 
brains  of  a  score  of  inventors  are  at  work  to 
teach  him  this  new  duty.  "  God  speed  the 
(steam)  plough,''  say  we. 

But  this  great  problem,  the  education  of 
steam  to  its  new  duty,  presents  many  diffi- 
culties. There  are  three  kinds  of  endues — 
the  locomotive,  the  portable,  and  the  sta- 
tionary— capable  of  being  employed  in  steam 
cultivation;  and  there  may,  consequently, 
be  three  kinds  of  steam  cultivators  invented, 
each  characterized,  in  its  general  features, 
by  the  kind  of  engine  employed;  though 
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under  each  class  there  may  be  many  modi- 
fications of  parts,  rendering  the  members  of 
the  same  class  as  widely  different  as  those 
of  different  classes.  These  varieties  would 
be  determined  by  the .  structure,  form,  or 
ttze  of  the  engine  itself;  by  the  mode  of 
conveying  the  power  to  the  tools  or  imple-* 
ments  with  which  it  works ;  and  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  tools  or  implements  it  uses. 
First,  then,  the  locomotive  steam  plough ;  this 
may  be  employed  to  draw  a  gang  of  ploughs 
after  it,  or  by  a  series  of  knives,  cutters,  or 
some  form  of  cultivator,  turn  up  the  ground 
as  it  passes,  'the  moving  of  this  great  mass, 
however,  consumes  much  of  the  power,  and 
the  diflSculty  presented  by  steep  grades  is 
very  great.  Tne  mere  sinking  of  the  wheels 
may  be  obviated,  as  it  is  in  the  Fawkcs 
engine,  by  broad  wheels,  but  even  these 
sometimes  slip.  In  BoydelFs  engines  the 
machine  lays  and  takes  up  alternately  a  suc- 
cession of  rails,  upon  which  to  roll.  Hacket 
proposed  to  lay  a  temporary  rail,  but  found 
it  very  expensive.  The  use  of  legs,  or 
pushers,  has  also  been  tried  in  England,  but 
was  not  successful. 

The  portable  engine  has  been  used  in 
several  ways.  As  a  cultivator  it  was  mount- 
ed upon  a  wagon  drawn  by  horses.  As  a 
plough  it  has  been  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
field,  working  a  gang  of  ploughs  by  chains 
and  cables;  and  after  finishing  one  field, 
easily  transported  to  another ;  this  was  called 
in  England  the  Wolston  system,  but  is  at 
best  very  slow.  The  portable  engine  has 
also  been  used  with  anchors,  and  to  warp, 
or  draw  itself  along  by  stretched  ropes. 
Each  of  the  above  methods  of  employing 
ateam  has  its  peculiar  difficulties  and  de- 
fects. In  the  first  one,  two  horses  would  be 
required  to  draw  an  engine  of  the  lightest 
construction  over  safe  ground,  and  up  and 
down  hill;  and  the  advantage  of  the  mar 
chine  over  animal  power  alone,  would  be 
only  the  difference  between  its  work  and 
what  the  team  would  do  without  it  The 
inventor,  however,  calculates  that  with  an 
engine  of  two  horse  power,  and  of  suitable 
construction,  working  a  revolving  axle,  carry- 
ing tires  armed  with  a  kind  of  short  spade 
toward  their  points,  he  can  do  the  work  of 
twelve  horses,  giving  the  work  of  t«n  horses 
and  their  attendants  for  the  cost  of  feed  and 
repairs,  pay  of  attendants,  interest  of  capital, 
etc  In  the  Wolston  method  the  mode  of 
transferring  the  power  is  indirect,  the  ap- 
paratus is  complex  and  clumsy,  and  its  sue-. 


cess,  thus  far,  has  been  but  small  In  the 
third  plan,  or  that  of  the  warping  engine, 
the  inventor  asserts  that  he  requires  an  en- 
gine of  less  than  one-half  the  weight,  power, 
or  cost  of  any  locomotive;  that  he  avoids 
all  indirect  strain  upon  his  cable,  by  getting 
the  engine  to  warp  itself  from  one  side  of 
the  field  to  the  other,  by  means  of  a  single 
rope  passing  a  couple  of  times  round  a 
drum  ;  that  the  anchor  at  either  Fide  can  be 
removed  and  passed  forward  six  or  eight 
feet,  by  one  man,  while  the  engine  is  trav- 
elling across  the  field ;  that,  when  using 
rotary  cultivators,  he  has  but  little  strain 
upon  his  cable ;  and,  lastly,  that  when  he  is 
drawing  ploughs,  etc.,  he  has  the  whole  tno- 
tion  power  of  his  cable  to  prevent  his  being 
brought  to  a  stand  by  his  wheels  slipping. 
The  stationary  engine  has  been  used  to 
some  extent,  but  we  do  not^  think  it  has 
sufficient  merit  ever  to  come  into  practical 
use. 

As  a  motor  for  a  dredging  machine  for 
deepening  our  rivers  and  harbors,  steam  has 
been  in  use  since  the  time  of  Oliver  Evans ; 
and  as  an  excavator  it  has  long  ago  dis- 
tanced human  opposition.  The  millions  of 
dollars  that  are  annually  expended  in  exca- 
vating earth,  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
inventors  to  devise  modes  of  aiding  the 
operation  by  machinery,  and  large  and 
costly  machines  have  been  made  for  this  pur- 
pose in  certain  situations,  especially  in  deep 
cuts  of  soft  sand,  which  work  well,  and  per- 
form the  labor  of  many  men.  Among  many 
others,  Messrs.  Goodide  &  Marsh  patentea 
last  year  a  machine  that  not  only  acts  as  an 
excavator,  but  transports  the  earth  to  the 
desired  place  of  deposit,  it  being  intended 
to  work  in  ground  free  from  large  stones,  or 
nearly  so,  and  where  the  hills  are  not  too 
steep  for  the  asceiit  and  descent  of  a  loco- 
motive running  on  broad  wheels  on  the 
ground.  This  machine  will  prove  particu- 
larly useful  in  the  west. 

Steam  has  always  benefited  the  fiEU-mer 
by  bringing  him  nearer  to  a  market,  and  in- 
asmuch as  it  reduces  the  expense  thereof^ 
it  necessarily  adds  to  his  profit  The  hand- 
ling of  the  large  amount  of  grain  that  an- 
nually passes  through  the  large  warehouses 
of  our  western  cities,  is  of  itself  no  small 
item,  and  here,  too,  steam  lends  its  assistance, 
being  adapted  to  the  large  steam  elevators 
of  Chicago.  It  has  benefited  the  black- 
smith indirectly  by  blowing  his  furnaces 
and  driving  the  trip  hammers,  and  directly 
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within  the  past  ten  years  in  the  immense 
steam  hammers,  where  it  is  so  much  under 
control  as  to  ffive  a  blow  of  several  tons 
weight,  or  crack  a  walnut  in  the  attendant's 
fingers  without  harming  him.  For  this  ad- 
vantage we  were  at  first  indebted  to  Eng- 
land ;  but  we  are  improving  upon  the  model, 
and  steam  hammers  will  soon  cOme  into 
general  use,  of  American  manufiMture  alone. 
An  enormous  steam  hammer  on  Naylor's 

Cciple  was  sent,  in  1860,  to  Australia.  The 
mer  is  not  only  lifted  by  the  pressure  of 
steam  from  below,  but  the  gravity  of  the 
&lling  hammer  is  assisted  by  the  pressure 
of  steam  from  above.  The  work  is  finished 
at  one  heat,  saving  both  the  fuel  and  time 
of  second  heats,  also  consequent  deteriora- 
tion and  waste  of  iron.  The  effect  of  the 
blow  of  this  hammer  will  be  equal  to  the 
momentum  acquired  by  sixteen  tons  making 
forty  blows  per  minute.  The  hammer  can 
be  made  to  work  double  or  single,  acting 
instantaneously ;  and  by  the  adjusting  valve 

fearing,  the  length  of  stroke  and  force  of 
low  can  be  changed  instantly.  In  all 
gravity  hammers  the  effect  of  the  blow  is 
dependent  on  the  weight  of  the  hammer, 
multiplied  by  the  height  of  its  fall,  and  con- 
sequently, the  greater  the  distance  it  falls, 
the  greater  the  force  of  the  blow,  and  the 
slower  is  the  speed  of  working.  In  the 
double-action  hammer,  thrice  the  force  of 
blow  can  be  given  at  double  the  speed.  The 
principal  dimensions  and  weights  are:  timber 
foundation,  twenty-six  feet  oy  twenty-four 
feet  six  inches,  depth,  thirteen  feet;  cast 
iron  anvil  block,  base  eleven  feet  six  inches 
by  nine  feet  six  inches,  thirty  tons  weight ; 
base  plate  to  receive  standards,  nineteen  feet 
six  inches  by  fifteen  feet  six  Inches,  fourteen 
tons  weight ;  standards,  ten  feet  six  inches 
apart,  weight  fifteen  tons;  height  from 
ground  to  top  of  steam  cylinder,  twenty-one 
feet  six  inches ;  weight  of  all,  about  seventy- 
five  tons.  Steam  to  work  this  hammer  is 
generated  from  the  furnace  in  which  the 
work  to  be  operated  upon  is  heated,  the 
boiler  forming  the  chimney,  and  the  heat 
passing  up  four  fines  in  the  same,  thus 
economizing  fuel  and  avoiding  the  expense 
of  a  brick  chimney.  The  boiler  is  six  feet 
six  inches  in  diameter,  and  thirty  feet  long ; 
weight,  fifteen  tons.  The  weight  of  the 
whole  apparatus,  including  boiler  and  mount- 
ings, is  about  one  hundred  tons.  This  ap- 
paratus was  constructed  in  England. 

Steam  has  also  been  apphed  to  cranes 


with  great  success.  One  of  Morrison's  steam 
cranes  was  recently  loaded  with  forty-five 
cwt,  the  steam  cut  ofi*  from  the  boiler,  and 
the  load  left  to  hang  from  the  crane  by  the 
power  of  the-  steam  already  in  the  crane 
cvlinder.  After  hanging  for  half  an  hour, 
the  weight  had  descended  only  four  inches. 
Many  other  applications  of  steam  as  a  motor 
might  be  enumerated  if  space  would  allow, 
but  we  must  now  turn  to  the  multifarious 
duties  of  steam  in  the  useful  arts.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  its  applications  is  its 
use  as  a  vehicle  for  transfemng  and  uniform- 
ly distributing  heat.  Its  large  capacity  for 
caloric  gives  it  great  efiiciency  for  this 
purpose,  as  it  holds  and  will  communicate  as 
much  heat  as  a  mass  of  red-hot  iron,  and 
will  transmit  this  heat  to  a  great  distance, 
which  iron  will  not  do,  for  the  heat  will  re- 
main latent  until  the  steam  reaches  its  desti- 
nation and  becomes  condensed.  In  order  to 
apply  steam  to  the  warming  of  buildings,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  use  a  close  boiler,  from 
the  top  of  which  a  steam  pipe  can  be  carried 
to  the  top  of  the  building ;  the  boiler  being 
placed  as  low  as  possible.  This  steam  pipe 
18  at  the  top  connected  with  a  series  of  larger 
ones,  placed  with  a  slight  inclination  near  the 
fioor  of  each  room,  connected  each  with  the 
one  above  it,  at  its  highest  end ;  thus  giving 
facility  to  the  descent  of  the  condensed  water, 
which  is  so  directed  as  to  re-enter  the  boiler 
near  the  bottom.  By  such  an  arrangement, 
properly  constructed,  the  entire  caloric  pro- 
duced by  the  furnace  will  be  distributed  over 
the  building.  The  small,  or  steam  pipe 
should  be  made  quite  strong,  and  should 
have  at  least  an  area  of  one  square  inch  for 
every  six  gallons  of  water  evaporated  per 
hour  in  the  boiler.  It  will  require  occa- 
sionally an  addition  of  water  to  supply  acci- 
dental waste,  and  a  ball-cock  connected  to 
the  feed  pipe  would  be  useful ;  but  by  all 
means  have  a  safety-valve  upon  the  boiler. 

The  extent  to  which  buildings  are  now 
heated  by  steam  in  this  country  is  venr 
great,  aiid  since  the  introduction  of  Gold^ 
appara*'is,  Brown's,  Baker,  Smith  <k  Co.'s, 
and  ther  steam  heaters  have  been 
adde('  with  great  advantage  to  private  dwell- 
ings. They  are  certainly  much  more  healthy 
than  hot  air,  and,  properly  arranged  and 
managed,  need  not  be  more  expensive.  The 
pressure  is  merely  nominal,  and  therefore  not 
a  source  of  danger;  the  only  disadvantage, 
that  of  leakage,  is  no  greater  than  in  the  use 
of  gas  pipes.     For  la^e  fEu^tories,  steam  as  a 
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heater  is  invaluable ;  and  for  warming  hot- 
houses, nothing  can  supply  its  place.  It 
Sives  an  equal  heat,  and  is  devoid  of  that 
ryness  so  injurious  to  plants.  To  warm  a 
greenhouse  by  steam,  there  is  required  the 
boiler  of  a  steam  engine,  reckoned  at  one 
horse  power  for  every  thousand  feet  of  glass. 
It  is  advisable,  when  heating  a  hothouse  by 
6team,  to  surround  the  pipes  with  stones; 
these  stones  absorb  the  heat,  and  if  from 
carelessness  or  inattention  the  steam  goes 
down,  they  will  continue  to  radiate  heat  for 
some  time,  thus  preventing  the  sudden  cool- 
ing of  the  place. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  boil  liquids 
in  vessels  of  wood,  as  in  brewing,  etc.,  and  to 
use  heat  in  evaporating  thickened  liquids, 
strong  solutions,  etc.,  where  the  direct  appli- 
cation of  fire  would  be  destructive ;  there, 
also,  we  see  the  utility  of  steam.  The  com- 
mon manner  of  making  glue  is  an  instance 
of  this ;  elevate  the  bottom  of  the  glue-pot 
and  cover  the  receptacle  for  boiling  water, 
and  you  have  at  once  a  steam  oven.  This 
plan  has  been  extensively  used  in  making 
salt  Or,  introduce  a  pipe  in  the  form  of 
the  worm  of  a  still  into  the  vat  containing 
the  solution,  and  allow  the  steam  to  pass 
through  the  pipe.  The  steam  pipe  can  then 
be  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  or  tin,  as  the  nature 
,  of  the  solution  may  require  •,  copper  is  in 
all  cases  the  best  where  it  can  be  used. 
Another  process  of  a  similar  nature  was  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Goodlet,  of  Leith ;  it  consists 
of  pumping  the  solution  through  a  spiral 
pipe  passing  through  the  boiler,  thus  bringing 
the  solution  to  the  steam,  instead  of  the 
steam  to  the  solution.  Steam  kilns  for  dry- 
ing grain  have  also  been  used  upon  the  same 
pnnciple.  Dry  houses,  for  lumber  to  be  used 
in  the  pattern  room,  are  added  to  our  ma- 
chine shops.  The  process  of  drying  printed 
cloths  and  fabrics  of  various  kinds,  also  the 
warp  after  it  is  sized,  is  in  use  in  all  our 
principal  manufactories,  and  adds  materially 
to  the  economy  and  expedition  of  their  pro- 
duction. The  process  of  drying  clotns  illus- 
trates this.  Steam  is  conducted  thro  -^h  the 
axis  of  a  cylinder,  which  is  revolv  i  by 
suitable  machinery ;  the  cloth  is  then  m.  ie  to 
pass  over  it  in  contact  with  its  periphery ;  if 
necessary,  several  cylinders  are  placed  in  a 
line,  and  the  cloth  passes  over  the  first,  under 
the  second,  and  so  on.  Paper  is  thus  dried : 
the  wet  pulp 'laid  out  on  the  web  of  wire 
cloth  is  gradually  strained  as  it  approaches 
the  cylinders,  around  which  it  wind^  until  it 


comes  off  dry  and  ready  for  cutting  j^  this 
operation  is  singularly  interesting. 

Cooking  by  steam  was  the  invention  of 
Denis  Papin,  of  France,  as  long  ago  as  1680 ; 
the  most  important  of  whose  experiments 
were  the  extraction  of  gelatine  from  bones, 
and  the .  manu&cture  of  essence  of  meat, 
soups,  etc.,  suitable  for  long  sea  voyages. 
From  a  work  published  by  him  in  1681,  we 
extract  the  following:  "I took,"  says  he, 
''beef  bones  that  had  never  been  boiled,  but 
kept  dry  a  long  time,  and  of  the  hardest 
part  of  the  leg ;  these  being  put  into  a  little 
glass  pot  with  water,  I  included  in  the  en- 
gine, together  with  another  little  glass  pot 
full  with  bones  and  water  too,  but  in  tliis 
the  bones  were  ribs,  and  had  been  boiled 
already.  Having  pressed  the  fire  till  the  drop 
of  water  would  dry  away  in  three  seconds, 
and  had  ten  pressures,  I  took  off  the  fire,  and 
the  vessels  being  cooled,  I  found  very  good 
jelly  in  both  iny  pots ;  but  that  which  had 
been  made  out  of  ribs  had  a  kind  of  a  red- 
dish color,  which  I  believe  might  proceed 
from  the  medullary  part;  the  other  jelly  was 
without,  color,  like  hartshorn  jelly ;  and  I 
may  say,  that  having  seasoned  it  with  sugar 
and  juice  of  lemon,  I  did  eat  it  with  as 
much  pleasure,  and  found  it  as  stomachi- 
cal,  as  if  it  had  been  jelly  of  hartshorn." 
Mutton  bones  are  better  than  beef  bones ; 
and  he  infers,  first,  that  one  pound  of  beef 
bones  affords  about  two  pounds  of  jelly  ;  sec- 
ond, that  it  is  the  cement  (gelatine)  that 
unites  the  parts  of  the  bones,  which  is  dis- 
solved in  the  water  to  make  it  a  jelly,  since 
after  that,  the  bones  remain  brittle;  third, 
that  few  glutinous  parts  are  suflScient  to  con- 
geal much  water,  *'for  I  found  that  when 
the  jelly  was  dried,  I  had  very  little  glue  (glu- 
ten ?)  remaining ;  fourth,  I  used  it  to  glue  a 
broken  glass,  which  did  since  that  time  hold 
very  well,  and  even  be  washed  as  well  as  if 
it  had  never  been  broken ;  fifth,  it  is  heavier 
than  water,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom ;  sixth, 
hartshorn  produces  five  times  its  weight  of 
jelly. 

*'  From  all  these  experiments,  I  think  it 
very  likely  that'  if  people  would  be  per- 
suaded to  lay  by  bones,  gristles,  tendons, 
feet,  and  other  parts  of  animals  that  are  solid 
enough  to  be  kept  without  salt,  whereof 
people  throw  away  more  than  would  be  nec- 
essary to  supply  all  the  ships  that  £ngland 
has  at  sea,  the  ships  might  always  be  fur- 
nished with  better  and  cheaper  victuals  than 
they  use  to  have.    And  I  may  say  that  such 
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victuals  would  take  up  less  room,  too,  be- 
cause they  have  a  great  deal  more  nourish- 
ment in  them  in  proportion  to  their  weight. 
They  would  also  be  more  wholesome  than 
salt  meat  Vegetables,  such  as  dried  peas, 
may  also  be  cooked  by  the  steam  of  salt 
water  without  becoming  salt" 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Denis 
Papin  invented  the  safety-valve ;  it  was  in 
the  construction  of  this  digester  that  he 
used  it;  he  thus  speaks  'of  it:  "To  know 
the  ouantity  of  the  inward  pressure,  you 
must  nave  a  little  pipe  open  at  both  ends, 
this  being  soldered  to  a  hole  in  the  cover, 
is  to  be  stopped  at  the  top  with  a  little  valve, 
exactly  ground  to  it  This  must  be  kept 
down  with  an  iron  rod,  one  end  of  which 
must  be  put  into  an  iron  staple,  fastened  to 
the  bar,  and  the  other  end  kept  down  by  a 
weight,  to  be  hung  upon  it  nearer  or  further 
from  the  valve,  according  as  you  would 
keep  it  less  or  more  strong,  after  the  man- 
ner of  an  ordinary  Roman  balance  or  steel- 
yard." 

Papin's  method  of  determining  the  tem- 
perature is  somewhat  curious :  "  To  know 
the  degree,  of  heat,  I  hang  a  weight  to  a 
thread  about  three  feet  long,  and  I  let  fall  a 
drop  of  water  into  a  little  cavity  made  for 
that  purpose  at  the  top  of  it,  and  I  tell  how 
many  times  the  hanging  weight  will  move 
to  and  fro  before  the  drop  of  water  is  quite 
evaporated  !"  As  nearly  all  that  we  at  pres- 
ent know  about  cooking,  and  extracting 
jellies  by  steam,  is  derived  from  the  experi-: 
ments  of  Denis  Papin,  we  will  close  this 
portion  of  the  subject  by  adding  his  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  them.:  "  Having  filled  my 
pot  with  a  piece  of  a  breast  of  mutton,  and 
weighed  five  ounces  of  coals,  I  lighted  my 
fire,  and  by  blowing  gave  such  a  heat  that 
a  drop  of  water  would  evaporate  in  four  sec- 
onds, the  inward  pressure  being  about  ten 
times  stronger  than  the  atmosphere.  I  let 
the  fire  go  out  of  itself,  and  the  mutton  was 
very  well  done,  the  bones  so/t^  and  the  juice 
a  strong  jelly.  So  that,  having  had  occasion 
to  boil  mutton  several  times  since,  I  have 
always  observed  the  same  rule,  and  never 
have  missed  to  have  it  in  the  same  condi- 
tion, which  I  take  to  be  the  best  of  all. 

"  Beef  required  seven  ounces  of  coal  and 
the  same  heat,  and  thtf  beef  was  very  well 
boiled,  although  there  were  more  parts  of 
the  bones  not  quite  softened.  Lamb,  rab- 
bits, and  pigeons,  mackerel,  pike,  and  eel, 
were  subjected  to  the  same  process ;  whence 
I  infer  that  the  bones  of  young  beasts  re- 


quire almost  as  mQcb  fire  as  those  of  old 
ones  to  be  boiled ;  that  rabbit  bones  are 
harder  than '  those  of  mutton  ;  that  tough 
old  rabbits  may  be  made  as  good  as  tender 
young  ones  by  this  means ;  that  pigeons  may 
be  best  boiled  with  a  heat  that  evaporates  a 
drop  of  water  in  five  seconds ;  that  mackerel 
was  cooked  with  gooseberries,  in  a  digester, 
the  fish  being  good  and  firm,  and  the  bones 
so  soft  as  not  to  be  felt  in  eating.  I  par- 
ticularly recommend  as  an  excellent  disb 
cooked  in  this  manner,  cod  fish  and  green 
peas." 

Another  application  of  steam  that  has 
proved  very  valuable  on  ship-board,  is  its 
condensation  after  having  been  evaporated 
from  salt  water,  to  supply  the  wants  of  pas- 
sengers and  crews  when  from  accident  or  an 
unusually  long  voyage  the  regular  stores  are 
exhausted.  The  reader  is  probably  aware 
that  when  salt  water  is  evaporated,  the  steam 
therefrom  is  as  pure  as  if  taken  from  fresh, 
and  would  be  as  healthful  and  palatable  as 
any  other  were  it  not  from  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  contain  the  usual  quantity  of  at- 
mospheric air  which  has  been  expelled  by 
heat  If,  however,  it  is  allowed  to  fall  in 
the  form  of  rain,  or  is  poured  from  one  vessel 
to  another,  it  very  soon  absorbs  a  suflScient 
quantity  and  becomes  as  good  as  rain  water, 
which,  in  fact,  it  is. 

The  application  of  steam  to  soften  wood, 
BO  as  to  admit  of  its  being  bent  into  various 
shapes,  is  old ;  but  by  compressing  the  wood 
while  being  bent,  so  as  to  prevent  the  loosen- 
ing of  its  fibre,  great  improvement  has  been 
made,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture 
this  has  been  of  great  service.  There  is  also 
a  Ship  Umber  Bending  Company  in  Brook- 
lyn, L.  I.,  who  are  doing  a  large  business  in 
that  lino ;  the  timber  thus  bent  being  quite 
as  good  as  if  of  natural  growth. 

Steam  bakeries,  as  they  are  called,  show  no 
new  application  thereof,  as  they  simply  consist 
of  dough-raising  and  other  macnines  driven 
by  a  stationary  engine;  we  mention  them 
simply  to  show  how  extensiYe  are  th«  uses 
of  steam. 

Steam  has  been  used  within  a  few  years 
past  in  the  preparation  of  paper  pulp  or  fibre 
from  the  cane  or  brake  of  North  Carolina. 
The  canes,  softened  by  exposure  to  steam 
for  some  hours,  were  discharged  from  the 
steam  cylinder  with  great  force  (by  means 
of  the  steam)  against  a  granite  wall,  and 
were  thoroughly  disintegrated  and  formed  a 
pulpy  and  fibrous  mass. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

CONCLUSION. 

• 

To  understand  fully  our  indebtedness  to 
the  inventors  and  improvers  of  the  steam  en- 
gine, we  must  compare  the  past  with  the 
present  We  must  remember  the  North 
Kiver  sloops,  the  slow  ocean  packet  ships,  the 
lumbering  coach ;  then  the  canal  boat,  the 
horse  boat,  the  horse  railroad ;  followed,  but 
not  yet  entirely  superseded,  by  the  steam- 
boats of  Fitch,  Fulton,  Stevens,  and  a  hun- 
dred others — each  an  improvement  on  the 
last — until  months  are  crowded  into  weeks 
and  weeks  into  days.  If  it  is  true,  as  some 
have  said,  that  the  duration  of  human  life  is 
less  in  each  succeeding  generation,  it  is  in- 
contestable, on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
amount  possible  to  be  accomplished  by  each 
man  in  the  same  amount  of  time  is  mcreased 
many-fold.  We  have  shown  what  has  been 
done  by  steam ;  but  are  we  now  to  stop  and  fold 
our  hands  at  the  request  of  the  few  old  fogies 
who  have  been  hurried  along  against  l£eir 
will,  and  now  wish  to  sit  down  and  take 
breath  when  the  great  work  has  but  just 
commenced  9  No  I  American  genius  is  the 
engineer  of  this  locomotive,  "Progress ;"  his 
hand  is  on  the  throttle-lever,  which  he  opens 
wider  each  day.  Conservatism  may  act  as 
brakemau,  but  has  no  power  to  stop  the  train 
unless  the  engineer  aid  him.  His  bright, 
clear  eye  looks  out  upon  the  straight  track — 
for  the  path  of  progress  is  only  warped  by 
foolish  or  selfish  men — and  conservatism  may 
brake  up  and  retard,  but  not  stop  the  train. 
It  will,  it  is  true,  take  more  steam  to  draw  the 
load,  while  old  ifogies  thus  act  as  a  drag,  and 
they  may  rest  assured  that  their  action  only 
renders  the  course  of  progress  more  danger- 
ous, but  will  never  stop  it. 

Lay  down  this  vain  opposition,  then,  and 
add  your  voice  and  your  purse  to  aid  the 
advance  of  steam;  send  your  horses  into  the 
country,  or  retain  them  only  for  pleasure 
rides  of  invalids ;  pave  your  streets  with  iron, 
and  harness  steam  to  your  drays  and  cars. 
We  may  not  live  to  see  it,  but  it  is  our  firm 
belief  that  the  time  will  come  when  the 
foolish  excuse  that  steam  will  frighten  horses 
in  our  cities  will  be  no  longer  ui^ed,  for 
there  will  be  no  horses  to  mghten.  You 
say  that  we  are  enthusiastic ;  so  was  John 
Fitch ;  does  it  then  follow  that  he  was  wrong  ? 
You  try  to  urge  that  there  is  more  danger 
in  steam  than  by  the  old  mode  of  travelling, 
but  this  has  long  ago  been  proved  false; 


and  if  there  still  are  accidents  from  boiler 
explosions,  it  is  your  fault  that  they  have 
not  long  since  ceased.  Pass  a  law  in  each 
state  providing  for  the  inspection  of  all 
steam  boilers,  and  the  examination  of  all 
engineers,  and  impose  a  heavy  fine  on  all 
who  hire  an  engineer  who  has  no  certificate. 
Do  not  make  this  a  political  movement, 
but  see  that  the  board  of  inspectors  is  com- 
posed of  experienced  engineers,  men  who 
can  themselves  pass  an  examination  of  the 
most  strict  nature ;  and  bear  in  mind  also  thai 
steam  requires  close  attention,  and  that  there 
is  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  that  can  have 
the  care  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  have  his 
mind  distracted  by  other  duties,  without 
endangering  the  whole  neighborhood.  Pow- 
der mills  are  always  located  apart  from  other 
buildings,  for  a  careless  act  would  scatter 
destruction  around ;  well,  some  of  the  boilers 
in  New  York  at  this  present  moment  are 
worse  than  powder  magazines,  and  yet  they 
are  located  in  the  most  densely  populated 

Cof  the  city,  and  beneath  sidewalks  trod 
ly  by  thousands.  The  engineer  (?)  saws 
wood,  ff rooms  horses,  or  works  at  the  bench, 
while  his  pump  clogs,  and  the  water  gets 
low  in  the  boiler;  or,  interested  in  other 
work,  he  forgets  to  put  the  pump  on,  and 
soon  after — longer,  perhaps,  than  he  is  aware 
— he  lets  in  the  water,  and  wakes  to  find  him- 
self in  a  neighboring  yard,  or  never  wakes  to 
see  the  effect  of  his  employer's  false  economy. 
Under  such  management,  who  can  wonder  at 
the  accidents  we  read  of  weekly ;  or,  rather, 
what  man  conversant  with  the  laws  of  steam 
does  not  wonder  that  there  are  no  more 
"  terrible  calamities"  to  be  recorded  ? 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  understand  the 
great  advantages  that  have  accrued  to  naviga- 
tion and  land  transportation  from  the  use 
of  steam,  for  its  effects  are  constantly  before 
our  eyes;  but  improvements  from  the  use 
of  steam  in  stationary  engines  are  less  ap- 
parent, although  full  as  great.  Even  in  the 
immense  manufactories  of  Manchester  and 
Lowell,  where  the  water  power  seems  almost 
unlimited,  we  find  the  steam  engine  at  work ; 
and  all  the  water  power  of  the  United  States 
combined  would  not  be  sufficient  to  carry 
out  one  branch  of  manufacture  in  all  its  de- 
tails. If  we  now  compete  with  foreigners  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  in  spite  of 
the  low  price  of  labor  abroad,  it  is  not  only 
owing  to  our  great  improvements  in  cotton 
machinery,  but  also  to  the  competition  of 
our  steam  milk  And  the  steam  press !  Tiny 
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jets  of  Bteam  puff  forth  from  the  ofSces  of 
our  smallest  job  printers,  and  ponderous  en- 
gines work  the  six,  eight,  and  ten  cylinder 
presses  of  our  large  dailies.  Ask  the  pro- 
prietors of  those  papers  what  they  could 
now  do  without  steam?  The  New  York 
Herald  has  two  engines  to  do  the  press- 
work  ;  one  built  by  Hoe  is  a  beam  engine  of 
twenty-five  horse  power,  the  other  is  an 
upright  engine  of  fifteen  horse  power, 
makmg  in  all  forty  horse.  With  these  two 
engines  they  consume  about  one  ton  of  coal 
per  day,  and  throw  off  an  average  of  75,000 
impressions.  The  office  is,  however,  capable 
of  doing  much  more  than  this,  its  utmost 
capacity  being  48,000  impressions  per  hour. 
The  engine  rooms  are  very  well  fitted,  and 
have  two  of  Woodworth's  donkey  pumps ; 
the  one  to  supply  the  boilers  with  water, 
and  the  other,  to  be  used  in  case  of  fire,  is 
connected  with  hose  in  every  room  of  the 
building. 

The  first  steam  mill  that  was  erected  in 
England  was  mobbed  by  the  populace.  They 
feared  this  giant  competitor ;  they  were  afraid 
it  would  take  food  from  their  mouths ;  and 
we  are  sorry  to  say  that  this  old  feeling  of 
the  laboring  classes  is  not  yet  entirely  erad- 
icated; educated  Americans,  who  should 
know  better,  can  yet  be  found  to  condemn 
machine  labor.  Last  year  Broadway  was 
swept  by  a  machine  that  would  in  time 
have  been  replaced  by  steam,  but  New  York 
has  taken  a  retrograde  step,  and  politics  have 
so  strong  a  hold  upon  her  citizens  that  prog- 
ress must  bide  hef  time.  Has  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  hurt  the  laboring 
classes?  That  is  the  question!  Are  our 
laboring  men  worse  off  than  before  the  in- 
troduction of  steam  ?  Look  at  the  facts  and 
the  answer  is  plain.  A  few  coachmen  were 
thrown  out  of  employment  to  make  room  for 
hundreds  of  employees  upon  the  railroad,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  thousands  benefited  by 
their  construction,  and  that  of  the  cars,  loco- 
motives-, station-houses,  etc.  A  .handful  of 
weaN'cra  and  spinners  have  been  temporarily 
removed,  to  be  reinstated,  with  thousands  of 
their  fellow  men  and  women,  at  full  as  good 
pay  as  before.  Head  has  aided  hands  every- 
where, and  those  who  have  kept  up  with  the 
age  of  improvements  have  been,  as  they 
should  be»  the  ones  to  profit  by  its  advan- 
tages. But  great  as  have  been  the  improve- 
ments in  our  stationary  engines,  there  is 
still  much  to  do ;  we  are  not,  in  fact,  living  up 
to  what  we  already  know.     The  ordinary 


average  of  duty  performed  by  our  best  sta- 
tionary condensing  engines  is  one  horse 
power  to  four  pounds  of  good  coal  consumed, 
while  in  marine  engines  it  requires  the  con- 
sumption of  four  and  a  half  pounds  to  the 
horse  power ;  and  yet  engines  are  running 
that  consume  but  two  pounds  to  the  same 
work.  With  these  facts  before  their  eyes,  men 
continue  to  purchase  the  former,  instead  of 
looking  for  an  improvement  upon  the  latter; 
for  even  these  results  c-«a  be  improved  upon, 
as  in  our  best  boilers  there  is  much  of  the 
combustible  gases  wasted,  and  much  of  the 
water  evaporated  into  steam  is  condensed 
before  it  reaches  the  cylinder;  any  percepti- 
ble heat  from  the  engine  while  working  is,  of 
course,  so  much  loss  of  fuel.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  enter  an  engine  or  fire  room,  and  you 
will  realize  the  loss  from  that  source  alone. 

The  first  difficulty  is  being  fast  overcome 
by  admitting  atmospheric  air  above  the  fire, 
which  unites  with  the  gases  as  they  rise,  and 
furnishes  the  oxygen  necessary  for  their  com- 
bustion ;  it  is  now  necessary  to  get  rid  of 
the  heavy,  incombustible  gases,  and  this  will 
soon  be  done.  The  radiation  of  heat  can 
be  prevented  almost  entirely  by  inclosing  the 
boiler,  cylinders,  steam-pipes,  etc.,  in  some 
non-conducting  substance  ;  this  is  technically 
called  ^^ jacketing"  Other  improvements  in 
the  steam  engine  are  being  made  every  day, 
and  we  believe  that  the  consumptioi;  of  only 
one  pound  of  coal  to  the  hors  epower  will 
soon  be  accomplished. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts  that  have  been 
adduced  to  prove  that  the  steam  engine 
is  the  best  of  all  motors,  can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  there  are  still  those  who  are 
sceptical  on  the  subject  of  its  utility? 
Alas,  yes !  You  will  find  them  among 
those  who  object  to  the  use  of  steam  in  our 
streets  to  replace  the  horse  cars ;  men  who 
believe  that  new  inventions  must  necessarily 
be  humbugs,  because  in  a  few  instances  they 
have  failed,  and  who  cannot  see  that  the 
greater  number  have  added  to  their  wealth, 
their  comfort,  and  their  pleasure.  The  greater 
number,  say  we?  We  might  have  said  all; 
for  if  the  first  invention  fail,  it  paves  the  way 
for  another  and  better,  and  many  of  the  fail- 
ures of  inventors  stand  as  sign-boards  to 
show  the  false  paths.  You  will  find  these 
incredulous  men  in  the  same  position  to-day 
as  were  the  throng  of  spectators  who  stood 
in  Brown's  ship-yard  when  the  North  Riy^ 
er  was  fired  up  for  the  first  time,  loudly 
calling  it  "Fulton's  folly."    Its  great  success 
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soon  quieted  them  for  the  time,  but  it  was 
for  a  time  only.  A  succession  of  surprises 
from  that  day  to  this  should,  it  would  be 
thought,  have  forever  quieted  them,  but  they 
**  still  live,"  and  will  only  accept  progress  as 
a  &ct  after  repeated  successes  make  it  impos- 
sible to  doubt ;  meeting  each  new  plan  with 
the  same  incredulity. 

In  speaking  of  the  accessories  of  the 
steam  engine,  there  is  one  point  we  omitted: 
many  boilers  are  unprovided  with  steam 
gauges.  In  a  conversation  with  a  proprietor 
of  a  steam  engine  some  time  since,  we  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  have  a  ^uge  upon  his 
boiler.  ''Oh !"  said  he, "  that  is  a&  nonsense ; 
my  safety-valve  is  weighted  at  one  hundred, 
and  my  boiler  would  easily  carry  twice  that 
steam.  I  have  been  without  one  for  three 
years,  and  don't  need  it."  We  asked  him  if 
his  engine  was  always  competent  to  do  his 
work,  and  if  the  latter  was  always  constant 
**Yes,"  he  replied,  "the  engine  will  always  do 
the  work,  but  it  is  just  all  it  will  do.  As  for 
the  work  being  constant,  it  is  far  from  that ; 
some  days  we  do  not  run  but  half  of  our 
machines,  and  then  the  safety-valve  tells  its  own 
story  by  *  blowing  off.'"  "Yes,"  we  replied, 
^and  it  tells  another  story,  which  is  ^  loss  of 
fuel.'  Had  you  a  steam  gauge,  the  engineer 
would  know  how  to  fire,  and  in  leas  than  three 
months  you  would  be  able  to  pay  for  a  gauge 
out  of  your  savings."  "Pooh  I  nonsense,"  he 
replied.  Insisting  upon  the  truth  of  what  we 
said,  we  prevailed  upon  him  to  try  it  for  a 
month  with,  and  without  a  gauge,  and  so 
well  satisfied  was  he  with  the  result  that  he 
now  says  a  gauge  is  worth  two  hundred  dol- 
lars per  year  to  him.  This  may  have  been 
an  extreme  case,  for  the  engineer  always  knew 
when  he  came  in  the  morning  what  machines 
were  to  be  run,  and  he  soon  had  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  amount  of  steam  required 
to  drive  them,  and,  therefore,  regulated  his 
fires  by  the  gauge.  Ganges  will  get  out  of 
order,  we  know,  but  they  must  be  tested  at 
least  every  three  months  by  some  standard, 
and  repaired  if  wrong.  Who  wonders  if  so 
delicate  an  instrument  should  get  out  of  or- 
der under  one'^  hundred  pounds  pressure  for 
two  or  three  years  ?  and  yet  we  can  point  to 
a  gauge  in  use  in  this  city  that  has  not 
been  tested  for  four.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  add,  the  proprietor  "  don't  believe  in 
gauges;"  he  probably  expected  it  to  last  a 
Ufe-time. 

With  regard  to  low  water  detectors,  that 
whistle  when  the  water  is  dangerously  low, 


they  must  be  used  with  great  caution,  for  if 
out  of  order  they  would  be  a  source  of  pos- 
itive danger  by  the  fancied  security  of  the 
runner.  After  all,  the  only  safeguard  is  a 
boiler  in  good  order,  and  a  competent  engi- 
neer to  t&e  care  of  it ;  be  sure  on  these  two 
points,  and  nothing  is  better  than  steam  to 
do  your  work.  Those  owning  small  engines 
object  to  paying  the  price  of  such  men.  Is 
it  not  better  to  pay  more  per  day  for  abso- 
lute safety  than  to  risk  an  explosion  that  will 
destroy  ail  your  property,  and  possibly  your 
life  and  the  lives  of  your  workmen  ?  If  your 
work  is  not  sufficiently  profitable  to  pay  a 
competent  man,  sell  your  engine  and  run 
your  mill  by  horse  power;  better  have  a  muU 
to  turn  the  driving  wheel  than  run  the  en- 
gine. But  it  will  afford  it ;  nay,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  a  good  man  will  save  more  than 
his  salary  amounts  to  in  fuel  and  repairs 
alone. 

And  now  a  word  to  engineers.  You  who 
are  upon  our  steamships  and  locomotives 
think  that  such  a  law  would  be  of  no  ben^* 
fit  to  you ;  but  you  are  very  much  mistaken; 
once  passed,  it  would  give  employment  to 
hundreds  that  are  now  competing  with  you 
for  a  position  that  is  only  sought  because  it 
offers  better  wages  than  stationaries  can 
ubder  the  present  system ;  under  the  same 
pay,  men  would  prefer  to  run  land  engines, 
and  be  near  home.  Therefore,  it  is  a  duty 
you  owe  yourselves  to  insist,  wherever  you 
exercise  the  rights  of  suffrage,  that  your  rep- 
resentative shSl  advocate  such  a  law ;  make 
it  the  sine  qua  rum  of  your  vote.  And  you, 
engineers  in  name  only,  if  you  wish  to  retain 
your  present  positions,  study  your  duty ;  leaiii 
why  you  do  what  you  now  mechanically  per- 
form ;  find  out  what  pressure  you  are  carry- 
ing, for  yourselves,  and  do  not  trust  to  the 
marks  on  your  safety-valves;  read  works  on 
steam,  and  satisfy  yourselves  if  they  are  true 
by,  as  far  as  in  your  power  lies,  testing  them, 
for  all  that  is  printed  is  not  necessarily  true, 
as  you  will  very  soon  discover.  Above  all 
things,  be  one  to  form  an  engineers'  society, 
and  discuss  with  men  of  experience  the 
knotty  points  which  will  rise  in  your  mind 
when  you  once  begin  the  study  of  this  po- 
tent vapor. 

We  cannot  finish  this  article  without  re- 
ferring briefly  to  another  motor,  which  has 
for  the  last  four  or  five  years  attracted  some 
attention :  we  allude  to  the  caloric  engine, 
Mr,  Ericsson,  of  whom  we  have  already  gpo- 
ken,  is  the  inventor  of  this  machine.    The 
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Jower  made  use  of  is  the  expansive  force  of 
eated  air.  For  small  engines  this  motor  has 
been  used  with  success,  but  in  all  Mr.  Erics- 
son's experiments  on  a  large  scale  it  has 
&iled.  As  there  is  no  danger  of  explosion 
from  the  lack  of  water,  the  caloric  engine 
has  been  of  value  on  the  southern  planta- 
tions, as  any  one  can  run  it,  it  being  only  nec- 
essary to  make  a  fire,  and  see  that  the  ma- 
chine is  oiled  and  kept  in  repair.  We  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  it  will  ever  supersede 
steam  as  a  motor,  even  for  small  engines. 
Since  Mr.  Ericsson^s  invention^  others  have 
followed  with  various  improvements,  and 
much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  upon  the 
subject ;  we  hear  occasionally  of  some  great 
success  of  a  caloric  engine,  but  it  never  re- 
sults in  any  thing  permanent  The  details  of 
ihe  caloric  are  different  from  those  of  the 
steam  engine,  and  the  heavy  boiler  is  done 
away  with,  but  they  are  not  as  cheap  if  the 
cost  of  the  boiler  be  excepted,  and  are  much 
more  liable  to  get  out  of  repair ;  still,  if  prop- 
erlv  taken  care  of  they  are  useful,  as  we  said 
before,  in  situations  where  but  little  power  is 
required,  and  water  scarce.  Mr.  Holly,  so 
well  known  as  "  Tubal  Ciun  "  of  the  New 
York  Times^  says,  in  speaking  of  the  caloric 
engine:  "We  only  wish  it  was  a  better 
xival  of  steam  in  every  particular,  that  it 
might  compel  the  makers  and  users  of  boil- 
ers to  employ  better  materials,  better  forms, 
and  greater  care  in  the  management  of  the 
subtle  motor — steam.  And  as  its  mechanism 
improves,  as  we  believe  it  will,  to  some  ex- 
tent, year  after  year,  it  will  better  serve  the 
public  by  compelling  us  to  improve  the 
amaller  varieties  of  the  steam  engine,  which, 
we  believe,  can  also  be  made  perfectly  safe. 
The  hot-air  engine  requires  no  constant  or 
professional  attendance,  and  for  this  reason 
IS  a  valuable  motor  in  cases  where  an  occa- 
sional or  auxiliary  power  is  required.  And 
for  small  purposes,  the  saving  of  engineer's 
pay  more  than  balances  the  increased  cost 
of  fuel  and  repairs." 

Undoubtedly  small  steam  engines  and 
boilers  can  be  made  perfectly  safe ;  in  fact, 
they  should  be  the  safest,  and  will  be  so, 
when  the  public  will  not  look  to  the  mere 
first  cost  alone,  but  will  only  buy  engines  of 
the  best  builders,  and  pay  a  fair  price  there- 
for; another  result  that  we  hope  to  see  brought 
about  by  an  inspection  law.  Nor  is  this  by 
any  means  a  small  matter,  for  the  unthinking 
man  would  be  astonished  at  the  amount  of 
small    stationaries  that  are    now   running 


throughout  the  country.  In  New  York 
there  are  engineff  or  boilers  in  every  street; 
at  our  hotels  and  public  buildings,  in  our 
printing  offices,  carpenter  shops,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  larger  manufactories  and  machine 
shops,  engines  of  from  two  to  five  hundred 
horse  power  are  daily  running.  Machinery 
of  all  kinds  is  driven  by  steam,  from  the 
large  lathes  and  planers  of  our  machine  shops 
to  the  sewing  machines  of  the  clothiers; 
manufacturing  crinoline  in  one  place,  and 
forging  huge  masses  of  iron  ih  another,  the 
busy  hum  of  steam-driven  machinery  resounds 
on  every  side.  Stand  and  look  at  the  ten- 
cylinder  press,  and  think  of  Franklin  work- 
ing at  his  old  wooden  one.  Compare  the 
speed  of  the  former  with  the  country  press 
of  only  a  few  years  back,  if  you  would  realize 
this  great  improvement.  Has  this  hurt  the 
printers  as  a  class?  Figure  up  the  gross 
amount  now  paid  to  compositors,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  amount  paid  fifty  years  ago 
before  you  answer.  Philadelphia  is  known 
as  a  manufacturing  city,  and  one  which  is 
probably  destined  to  be  the  greatest  in  this 
country.     To  what  does  she  owe  her  pros- 

Eerity  ?  To  the  stationary  engine,  for  she 
as  no  water  power.  We  have  already  said, 
and  we  repeat,  that  imperfect  though  the 
steam  engine  may  still  be,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  water  power  is  cheaper,  and 
there  is  one  disadvantage  in  the  latter  that 
is  often  overlooked,  it  is  that  of  monopoly. 
The  rich  company  who  own  the  water 
power  let  it  out  at  their  own  price,  for  there 
IS  no  competition ;  but  with  the  steam  en- 
gine it  is  very  different ;.  if  the  price  asked 
for  power  by  your  neighbor  be  too  great, 
you  can  readily  purchase  an  engine  of  just 
the  power  you  require,  and  run  it  in- 
dependently. But  the  greatest  advantage 
of  the  stationary  engine  is  that  it  can  be 
used  by  the  manumcturer  at  the  door 
of  the  consumer,  and  the  goods  produced 
will  be  thus  under  his  direct  inspection. 

Steam  enters  into  the  manu&cture  of  every 
thing  around  us.  The  paper  we  write  upon 
was  dried  by  steam,  our  tin  paper-cutter 
was  rolled  by  steam,  the  chair  we  sit  upon 
was  turned  and  bent,  the  carpet  was  perhaps 
wove  or  at  least  dyed,  and  the  wood  work 
of  the  very  room  we  are  in,  were  all  done  by 
steam.  Steam  can  warm  our  dwellings,  and 
prepare  our  food.  It  tunnels  mountains, 
and  makes  pins,  cards,  spins  and  weaves, 
coins  our  money,  braids,  twists,  sews, 
washes,  irons,  and,  in  fact,  enters  into  every 
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Thx  universal  dependence  of  the  human 
family  upon  bread  as  food,  has  no  doubt 
caused  that  article  to  be  aptly  designated 
as  the  '*  staff  of  life."  It  has  been  made  of 
many  substances,  but  in  the  American  colo- 
nies, from  the  earliest  times,  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  and  rye  have  been  the  leadingif  not 
the  only  materials.  The  hiborers  of  £urope 
have  only  since  comparatively  recent  dates 
used  grain  comnranly  for  bread.  The  peas- 
ants of  the  south  of  France  for  long  ages 
used  only  chestnuts  and  similar  fruits  u>r  the 
purpose.  In  Germany,  rye  forms  the  na- 
tive "black  bread"  made  of  the  grain 
ground  but  unbolted.  The  Scotch  use  oat- 
meal and  barley  for  bread.  The  English 
use  wheat  commonly,  as  is  the  case  now 
mostly  in  America.  Here,  however,  the 
variety  and  abundance  of  animal  and  other 
food  is  so  great  that  wheaten  bread  enters 
less  into  the  daily  diet  of  the  masses  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Whatever 
the  grain  used,  however,  milling  is  the  first 
necessity,  and  the  number  and  capacity  of 
the  mills  must  always  be  proportioned  to 
the  numbers  of  the  people.  In  a  country 
like  this,  where  they  multiply  so  fast,  the 
investments  in  mill  property  must  keep  pace 
with  the  swelling  numbers  of  the  people. 
We  find,  therefore,  in  tbe  returns  of  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  Union  for 
1 850,  published  by  order  of  Congress,  that  of 
the  whole  value  produced,  $1,019,106,616, 
by  far  the  largest  item  was  the  products  of 
flour  and  grist  mills.  This  amounted  to 
$1.36,056,736,  or  rather  more  than  13  per 
cent.  Next  to  this  industry,  the  highest 
production  was  of  cottons,  the  most  general 
material  for  clothing,  and  that  product 
reached  $65,501,687.  The  laraest  mill  in- 
tt»rest  was  in  the  state  of  New  York,  where 
the  product  was  $33,037,021.  The  census 
of  1840  gave  the  number  of  flour  mills  in 
the  Union  for  that  year,  and  if  we  compare 
the  population  and  crop  of  wheat  as  report- 
ed, with  the  number  of  flour  mills,  the  re- 
sults are  as  follows: — 


Popoliition. 
1840....  17,069, 453 
1850.... 23, 191,877 
1860 31,443,322 


Wheat  niaed.  No.  of  Floor 

Buih.  Mills. 

84,833,272  4,364 

100,485,944  11,891 

170,176,027  13,868 


In  order  to  get  the   quantity  of   wheat 
floured,  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  from  this 


production  the  quantity  reserved  for  seed, 
and  the  quantity  exported  as  grain. 

From  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try, flour  has  been  an  important  article  of 
export,  and  New  York  wheat  early  gained 
a  reputation  as  well  abroad  as  at  liome. 
During  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  the  valley  of 
the  Hudson  furnished  lai^  supplies  of  flour, 
and  milling  was  a  very  profitable  business. 
Water-power  was  generally  used.  Id  ills  con- 
centrated  where  this  was  to  be  had  advan- 
tageously in  the  neighborhood  of  good  sup- 
plies of  wheat  The  mills  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  where  the  famous  Genesee  wheat  is 
floured,  are  a  grand  example  of  well-applied 
water  power.  The  Baltimore  and  Richmond 
city  mills  acquired  great  reputation,  and  of 
late  years  St  Louis,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
have  become  famous  for  the  excell«  nt  quality 
of  their  flour,  and  their  flouring  mills  arc  of 
great  extent  and  perfection.  The  mills  at 
Louisville  are  also  on  a  grand  scale.  One 
of  those  mills,  as  an  illustration,  erected  at 
a  cost  of  $86,000,  has  four  nm  of  stones  of 
a  capacity  of  1,600  bushels  of  wheat  daily. 
The  mill  is  situated  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio, 
just  where  they  dash  through  the  Indiana 
chute.  The  mill-race,  excavated  in  the  solid 
limestone,  involved  a  large  expenditure  of 
time  and  money.  The  wheels  are  con- 
structed on  a  new  principle,  being  similar 
to  the  submerged  propellers  used  in  war 
steamers,  and  working  an  immense  upright 
shaft,  the  base  of  which  is  sunk  fifteen  feet 
in  the  solid  rock.  This  shaft  drives  the 
entire  machinery  of  the  mill  with  irresistible  • 
power,  and  the  regularity  of  clock-work. 
Almost  every  state  abounds  in  valuable  mill 
sites  that  furnish  the  power  for  flouring  the 
grain  of  the  several  districts  for  local  use. 
Steam  plays,  however,  an  important  part  as 
a  motor  for  supplying  flour  for  export  The 
ordinary  operation  of  grinding  has  been  by 
two  millstones  of  some  4  to  6  inches  in  dia- 
meter, average  weight  14  cwt.  The  surfaces 
are  dressed,  and  the  lower  one  fixed,  the 
upper  one  revolving  with  an  immense  velo- 
city, generally  120  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  wheat  being  fed  in  through  an  aperture, 
is  ground .  between  the  revolving  and  fixed 
surfaces  of  the  stones.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  great  weight  of  the  revolving  stone,  the 
speed  at  which  it  moves,  and  the  friction 
caused  by  the  interposition  of  so  glutinous 
a  substance  as  wheat,  involves  the  expendi- 
ture of  vast  power  to  sustain  the  action.  A 
single  pair  of  stones  requires  a  four-horse 
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power  to  keep  up  the  required  motiou.  In 
this  mode  of  grinding  between  such  extended 
surfaces,  the  flour  does  not  escape  so  readily 
as  desirable,  and  becomes  somewhat  dete- 
riorated by  continuous  retrituration.  There 
have  been  many  improvements  introduced 
in  the  form  of  mills.  One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful seems  to  have  been  to  give  the  stones 
a  conical  form.  In  this  improvement,  the 
weight  of  the  running  stone  is  reduced  from 
14  cwt.  to  li  cwt,  and  it  is  placed  beneath 
the  fixed  stone ;  the  size  of  both  is  reduced 
to  one-third,  and  they  have  the  form  of  a 
frustum  of  a  cone.  It  is  obvious  that  a  mass 
of  14  cwt.,  revolving  over  a  surface,  is  not 
susceptible  of  the  same  delicacy  of  adjust- 
ment as  one  of  H  cwt.  revolving  under  the 
fixed  surface,  and  the  miller  has  a  much 
easier  and  more  effective  control  over  the 
most  important  portion  of  his  operations. 
The  conical  form  facilitates  the  discharge 
of  the  flour,  and  obviates  the  clogging  and 
overheating  of  the  flat  stones.  By  a  judicious 
combination  of  this  mill  with  the  dressing 
machine,  a  perfect  separation  of  the  flour 
from  the  bran  is  effected  at  the  moment  the 
grist  escapes  from  the  stones.  The  bran 
still  remains  in  the  mill,  and  falls  by  its  own 
gravity  to  a  second  pair  of  stones  in  all 
respects  like  the  first  pair.  Both  pairs,  being 
mounted  on  the  same  spindle,  are  impelled 
by  the  same  gearing.  The  lower  pair  com- 
plete the  process,  and  leave  nothing  uncon- 
verted into  flour  that  will  add  either  to  the 
weight  or  the  quality  of  the  loaf. 

The  capital  invested  in  flour  mills  in  the 
whole  country  was,  in  1 860,  given  at  $84,- 
585,004,  and  the  production,  $248,580,365. 
The  quantity  of  flour  exported,  in  1860,  was 
somewhat  over  three  millions  of  barrels. 
To  supply  this,  and  the  wants  of  a  popu- 
lation amounting  to  fully  32,000,000,  the 
quantity  floured  was  about  35,500,000  bar- 
rels. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  wheat  and 
wheiit  flour  exported  from  the  United  States 
for  the  eight  years  ending  with  1868, 
were  as  follows,  reducing  the  flour  to  wheat, 
292,659,880  bushels  of  wheat,  for  which 
$409,888,514  was  received.  During  this 
period  the  price  of  wheat  had  averaged 
^1.43  per  bushel,  and  of  wheat  flour,  $7.97 
the  barrel.  During  the  same  period  92,165,- 
992  bushels  of  corn,  (maize,)  and  2,034,671 
barrels  of  corn  meal  had  been  exported,  of  a 
total  value  of  $84,015,657.     The  total  pro- 
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duction  of  wheat  in  1868,  was  estimated  at 
224,000,000  bushels,  and  in  1869,  260,000,- 
000  bushels,  a  little  more  than  half  of  which 
was  exported.  The  amount  of  Indian  com 
raised  in  1868  was  906,000,000  bushels,  and 
in  1869,  860,000,000  bushels.  Of  this  but 
a  trifling  amount,  not  more  than  13,000,000 
bushels,  or  its  equivalent  in  corrf  meal,  was 
exported.  The  amount  of  either  Indian 
com  or  wheat  ground  in  these  years  is  not 
easily  ascertainable.  Probably  not  less  than 
from  185,000,000  to  200,000,000  bushels  of 
American  wheat  passed  through  the  flouring 
mills,  either  in  Europe  or  in  the  United 
States,  and  perhaps  100,000,000  bushels  of 
Indian  corn. 

Within  the  decade  1860  to  1870,  the 
number  of  flouring  mills  has  greatly  increas- 
ed, and  the  varieties  of  breadstufls  have  been 
^eatly  multiplied.  The  old  division  was 
into  extra  superfine,  superfine  and  fine  flour, 
middlings  and  shorts  for  wheat,  superfine, 
fine,  and  shorts  for  rye,  hominy,  samp,  and 
corn  meal  for  Indian  com.  There  are  now 
not  less  than  seven  grades  of  wheat  flour, 
known  as  pastry,  fancy,  family,  double  extra, 
extra  superfine,  superfine,  and  fine,  besides 
several  distinctions  of  these  from  the  places 
where  they  are  manufactured,  or  the  wheat 
cured.  There  are,  also,  four  or  five  grades 
of  shorts,  middlings,  shipstufls,  <&c  There 
are,  also,  various  combinations  of  acids  and 
alkalies  with  flour,  known  as  self-raising  or 
prepared  flour,  as  well  as  wheaten  grits, 
farina,  &c.  Flour  of  all  grades  is  now  put 
up  in  paper  bags  of  24-|-  lbs.,  49  lbs.,  and 
98  lbs.,  and  much  more  is  sold  in  this  way 
in  the  cities  than  in  barrels.  Indian  com  is 
sold  as  hulled  corn,  cracked  com,  samp, 
hominy,  and  meal,  both  white  and  yellow, 
and  is  largely  prepared  as  maizena  or  corn 
starch,  and  for  use  as  starch.  Oatmeal  and 
barley  meal,  as  well  as  pearl  barley,  are 
mostly  imported,  either  from  England  or 
Canada,  though  we  raise  both  grains  in  large 
quantities.  Buckwheat  is  now  ground  and 
bolted  with  great  care,  and  the  best  speci- 
mens of  Piatt's  or  some  of  the  other  manu- 
facturers' "Buckwheat  Flour"  would  hardly 
be  recognized  as  Buckwheat  by  those  accus- 
tomed tor  years  to  the  coarse  black  meal. 
The  census  of  1870,  when  its  manufacturing 
statistics  are  collected,  will  doubtless  show 
an  extraordinary  increase,  both  in  the  num- 
ber and  amount  of  production  of  the  flour- 
ing mills. 
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CHAPTER  L 

OHIGIN— HAND  WORK— INVBNTION& 

Thb  use  of  cotton  as  a  material  for  human 
dothing  has  been  known  since  remote  ages, 
not  only  in  Asia,  but  among  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  America.  The  kind  of  cotton 
used  in  the  United  States  is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  and  it  was  the  principal  material 
for  clothing  in  use  with  the  Mexicans  at 
the  time  of  the  discorery  of  this  country. 
Hiey  had  neither  hemp,wool,nor  silk,  but  they 
wove  the  cotton  into  large  webs,  as  delicate 
and  as  fine  as  those  of  Holland.  These  they  or- 
namented with  feathers  and  fur,  wrought  into 
the  fabric  in  the  form  of  animals  and  flowers. 
Cortes  sent  a  number  of  these  magnificent 
robes  to  Charles  Y.  The  art  was  apparently 
lost  in  the  strife  that  followed,  but  the 
material  transplanted  to  the  United  States 
about  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
new  government,  has  become  a  bond  which 
holds  modem  Europe  in  dependence  on 
American  industry;  a  dependence  which 
they  would  gladly  shake  on  if  they  could, 
but  which  only  becomes  more  hopeless  in 
their  efforts  to  do  so.  The  cotton  culture 
has  produced  a  web  which  holds  the  lion 
in  its  toils,  and  his  efforts  to  free  himself, 
gigantic  as  they  may  be,  only  make  his  im- 
potence more  apparent 

The  growing  and  manufacturing  of  cotton 
by  machine  took  date  from  the  organization 
of  the  United  States  government,  and  its 
progress  to  1860  was  yd- 

United  States  Cotton  of  Total  Liver-  Terdt 
crop.  other  aonrcee.  enpplj.  pooL  clotlL 
Ibe.  Ibe.  Ida.       cte. 

1800,         9,581,288    43,071,170       64,208,483  48     102,010,280 
1880,   2»182,00Q,OOO  199,44^010  2,301,444,010    0  7,004,883,040 

The  cotton  from  other  sources  was  that  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  from  other  places 
than  the  United  States.  Tho  increase  of 
supply  was  neanly  all  from  the  United  States. 
The  usual  weight  of  cloth  being  three  yards 
to  the  pound,  the  quantity  of  cotton  spun 
would  give  in  cloth  the  lai^  number  of  yards 


seen  in  the  table.  This  production  employs 
a  vast  capital  in  the  transportation,  manu- 
facture, and  sale  of  the  fabric  More  people 
were,  at  this  time,  dependent  upon  the  man* 
ufacture  for  support,  than  there  wero  in 
the  United  States  at  the  formation  of  the 
government  In  the  United  States,  in  1860, 
978,043  bales  were  manufactured,  or  equal 
to  1,470,000,000  yards  of  cloth,  or  forty 
yards  to  every  person  in  the  Union.  The 
vahie  of  this  was  about  $140,000,000.  This 
was  the  grand  result  of  seventy  years  pro- 
gress from  very  small  beginnings,  and  this 
marvelous  growth  resulted  from  the  extra- 
ordinary inventions  which  did  not  cease  to 
succeed  each  other,  and  of  which  we  shall 
give  a  brief  sketch. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  by  hand  orig^ 
inated  in  India  at  a  time  too  remote  for 
record,  and  it  has  there  eidsted  down  to  the 
present  time  in  a  rude  state  as  &r  as  ma- 
chines are  concerned,  yet  of  an  unapproach- 
able and  almost  incredible  perfection  of 
hand  production.  Ancient  writers  speak  of 
the  "fairy-like"  texture.  Tavemier,  two 
hundred  years  since,  describes  a  calico  that 
you  "can  hardly  feel  in  your  hand,  and  the 
thread  is  scarcely  discernible."  The  Rev. 
William  Ward  states  that  muslins  are  made 
so  fine  that  four  months  are  required  to  make 
one  piece,  which  is  then  worth  500  rupees 
($250).  "  When  this  is  laid  on  the  grass, 
and  the  dew  is  on  it,  it  cannot  be  seen." 
These  are  marvellous  productions,  doubtless, 
but  they  are  possible  only  as  a  result  of  the 
organization  of  the  people.  They  possess 
an  exquisite  sense  of  touch,  and  that  gentle- 
ness and  patience  which  characterize  only 
an  effeminate  race.  Even  with  them  a  long 
training  is  required  in  each  district  to  per- 
fect the  cloth  peculiar  to  it  This  is  a  kind 
of  industry  that  does  not  minister  to  the 
wants  of  a  vigorous  people  in  other  climes. 
From  India  the  manu&cture  spread  to  China, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  found  its  way 
to  Europe  with  the  Mahometan  conquests 
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It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  and  as- 
sarted by  many  philosopliers  tnat  the  Egyp- 
tiaoa  made  cloth  of  cotton,  and  the  mommy 
wrappers  were  asserted  to  be  of  cotton.  It 
was  not^  however,  until  of  late  years,  that 
the  error  was  proved.  The  microscope  re- 
veals the  fact  that  the  fibres  of  cotton  and 
flax  are  quite  different  The  latter  is  round 
and  jointed,  like  a  sugar  cane,  whUe  cotton 
is  flat  and  twisted.  The  mummy  cloths 
are  ail  of  the  first  description^  and  Uiere  are 
no  signs  of  a  cotton  manufacture  in  Egypt 

It  spread  through  southern  Europe  sW- 
gishly,  and  is  first  mentioned  in  England  m 
1641 ;  but  it  made  little  progress  until  a  cen- 
toiy  later.  There  were  two  obstacles  to 
progress — ^want  of  the  material  and  want  of 
machines  to  manufacture  effectively.  The 
quantity  of  cotton  imported  into  Great 
witain  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  was 
about  one  millioi^  oi  pounds. 

Up  to  the  timA  of  the  American  revolution- 
«fT  war,  the  cotton  manu&ctnre  in  England  in 
all  its  branches  was  in  a  very  primitive  state. 
At  that  date  a  series  of  inventions  and  discov- 
eries took  place,  that  rapidly  carried  the 
ootton  manufacture  to  a  magnitude  second 
to  no  other  industry,  and  gave  it  the  im- 
pulse which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  not  yet 
eeased  to  act  The  cleaning,  carding,  Fpin- 
ning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  printing  were  all 
conducted  in  slow  and  expensive  methods,  by 
which  a  great  number  of  people  were  required 
to  produce  small  results.  The  only  source 
for  the  raw  material  was  tlien  the  West  Indies. 
The  quantity  derived  thence  was  about  40,000 
bales,  or  4,000,000  pounds,  and  this  was 
wrought  up  by  hand  processes. 

The  object  in  carding  and  spinning  is  to  draw 
out  the  loose  fibres  of  the  cotton  into  a  regu- 
lar and  continuous  line,  and  after  reducing  it  to 
the  requisite  tenuity,  to  twist  it  into  a  thread. 
By  the  early  method,  after  the  cotton  was 
cleaned,  it  was  carded  between  two  flat  cards 
held  in  the  hand.  A  small  quantity  of  the 
ootton  placed  on  one  was,  with  the  other, 
combed  as  straight  as  possible.  The  fleecy 
roll  that  resulted  was  called  a  sliver.  This 
roll,  or  sliver,  was  then  applied  to  the  single 
^ndle,  that  was  driven  by  a  wheel  set  in 
motion  by  the  other  hand  of  the  operator; 
as  it  received  a  twist,  it  was  drawn  out  into 
a  thick  thread  like  a  candle-wick,  called  a  rov- 
ing, and  was  wound  on  a  cop.  This  roving  was 
i^gain  drawn  out  and  spun  into  a  thread.  Thus, 
in  two  operations,  a  single  irregular  and  im- 
perfect thread  grew  slowly  in  two  hands.   In 


this  manner  all  the  cotton  yam  used  was 
made,  in  cotti^es  and  private  houses,  mostly 
by  females.  The  weaving  was  also  done  by 
hand  looms ;  but  such  was  the  slow  process 
of  spinning,  that  the  weaver's  time  was 
largely  employed  in  going  round  to  buy  up 
yam.  They  competed  with  each  other  in 
this,  and  the  yam  thus  cost  more  than  it 
should.  One  fine  morning  Mr.  James  Har- 
greaves  determined  to  emancipate  himself 
from  the  spinners,  by  putting  into  practice  an 
idea  that  nad  occurred  to  him.  This  was, 
to  spin  in  his  own  house,  and  to  make  one 
wheel  drive  eight  spindles,  and  to  draw  the 
rovings  by  means  of  a  clasp  held  in  the  left 
hand  of  the  operator.  Tnat  was  the  first 
spinning-jenny,  patented  in  1767.  In  1769, 
Arkwright  added  the  important  discovery 
of  rollers,  or  drawing  frames.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  important  inventions.  It  con- 
sisted in  causbg  the  roving,  on  its  way  to 
the  spindle,  to  pass  between  a  pair  of  roUers 
about  four  inches  long  and  one  in  diameter. 
These  held  the  roving  so  firmly  between 
them  that  it  could  pass  only  at  the  speed  of 
their  own  revolution.  Prom  these  uie  rov- 
ing passed  between  two  other  rollers,  which 
revolved  twice  as  fast  as  the  first  pair. 
The  effect  was  that  between  the  two  sets, 
the  roving  was  drawn  out  to  double  its 
former  length,  and,  of  course,  half  its  tenuity. 
The  rollers  thus  supplanted  the  drawing  by 
hand.  By  this  mode  of  drawing  the  cotton, 
the  fibres  are  straightened  and  made  parallel ; 
and  the  improvements  that  have  since  been 
made  in  the  same  direction  are  to  increase  the 
drawings  and  doublings,  or  the  placing  of  sev- 
eral slivers  together  to  be  drawn  down  into 
one.  In  1784,  Crompton  combined  these 
two  inventions  into  a  third,  called  the  mule- 
spinner.  The  machine  of  Arkwright  was 
called  the  water-frame,  because  it  was  first 
driven  by  water  power.  The  defect  was, 
that  it  spun  thread  for  warps  only.  It  cojild 
not  spin  fine  threads,  because  these  could 
not  bear  the  strain  of  the  bobbins.  Tliis  the 
mule  remedied.  Instead  of  the  spindles  be- 
ing stationary,  and  the  rovings  movable,  the 
former  were  placed  upon  a  movable  frame 
which  rons  out  fifty-six  inches,  to  stretch 
and  twist  the  thread,  and  runs  in  again  for 
it  to  wind  upon  the  spindles.  The  thread  is 
thus  treated  more  gently.  The  effect  of  this 
machine  is  best  understood  by  the  fact  that 
a  "  hank"  of  thread  measures  840  yards,  and 
it  was  before  supposed  impossible  to  spin  80 
of  these  hanks  from  a  pound  of  cotton.   The 
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new  macbiDe  spun  850  hanks  to  the  poond, 
thus  forming  a  thread  167  miles  in  length ! 
This  mule  was  improved  to  carry  130  spin- 
dles; and  when  water  power  was  applied, 
in  1790,  it  carried  400  spindles.  These 
mules,  at  the  present  day,  carry  3,000  spin- 
dles, and  are  now  self-acting. 

liic  process  of  carding  had  also  in  this 
period  undergone  great  improvements.  The 
first  improvement  made  m  the  old  hand 
cards  was  to  make  one  of  them  a  fixture, 
and  of  a  larger  size  than  the  other.  The 
workman  could  thus  work  more  cotton  in 
the  same  time.  He  then  proceeded  to 
suspend  the  movable  card  dj  a  pulley, 
witn  a  weight  to  balance  it  The  next 
advance  was  to  make  the  movable  card  a 
cylinder  covered  with  cards,  and  turned 
by  a  handle,  in  a  concave  frame,  lined  also 
with  cards,  which  was  simply  the  fixed  card 
curved  to  adapt  it  to  the  cylindrical  form  of 
the  other.  Ilie  lower  part  was  let  down  in 
order  to  remove  the  cotton,  by  means  of  a 
stick  with  needles  in  it  like  a  comb.  The 
next  improvement  was  in  1772,  to  attach  an 
endless  revolving  cloth,  called  a  feeder,  on 
"\\  liich  the  cotton  was  spread,  and  by  it  convey- 
ed to  the  cylinder.  The  next  step  was  to  take 
the  carded  wool  off  the  cylinder  by  means 
of  another  cylinder  revolving  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  called  the  doffer.  This  being 
entirely  covered  with  cards,  gave  a  continu- 
ous fleece  of  cotton,  which  was  in  1773  re- 
moved from  it  by  means  of  a  steel  blade  like 
a  saw,  working  by  short  strokes.  This 
broad  fleece  then  passed  through  a  funnel,  by 
which  it  was  contracted  into  a  ribbon ;  it  then 
proceeded  through  two  rollers,  that  com- 
pressed it  and  let  it  fall  into  a  deep  can.  The 
carding  machine  by  these  means  approached 
perfection,  but  there  was  necessary  to  it 
the  marvellous  American  invention  of  the 
card-making. machine,  which  made  the  cards 
B<3  perfectly  and  so  cheaply  as  to  make  the 
cylinder  carding  possible.  The  concave 
frame  in  which  the  original  cylinder  re- 
volved, was  soon  replaced  by  smaller  cylin- 
ders covered  with  cards  and  revolving  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  the  main  cylinder. 
Between  the  action  of  these,  the  cotton  was 
more  perfectly  combed  out. 

The  carding  and  spinning  of  yam  thus  had 
become  developed  in  a  manner  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  weavers,  but  now  genius  was 
directed  to  the  loom,  and  in  1785  the  power 
loom  was  invented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cart- 
wright.      This  was  improved    upon,   until 


in  1803  a  new  loom  was  patented  by  Mi. 
Horrocks.  These  looms  but  slowly  SQ]f- 
planted  hand  looms,  notwithstanding  their 
great  superiority.  The  great  obstacle  to  the 
success  of  the  power  loom  was  that  it  was 
necessary  to  stop  it  frequently  to  dress  the 
warp  as  it  came  from  the  beam.  The  dress- 
ing is  a  size  of  flour  and  water,  now  used 
cold ;  the  object  of  it  is  to  make  the  thread 
smooth,  like  cat-gut.  The  inconvenience  of 
the  frequent  dressing  was  remedied  in  1802, 
by  the  invention  of  the  dressing  machine. 
By  this  machine  the  thread  is  wound  from 
the  bobbins  upon  the  weaving-beam,  and  in 
its  passage  it  passes  through  the  starch.  It 
is  then  pressed  between  rollers,  and  pass- 
ing over  hot  cylinders  to  dry  it,  it  is  brushed 
in  its  progress.  When  wound  upon  the 
beam  it  is  ready  for  weaving.  The  power 
loom  thenceforth  grew  rapidly  in  &vor. 
Before  the  invention  of  the  dressing  machine, 
one  man  was  required  to  each  loom  ;  afite^ 
ward,  a  girl  of  fourteen  tended  two,  and 
produced  with  them  three  and  one-half  times 
as  much  cloth  as  the  best  hand  weaver.  Im- 
provements were  made,  until,  in  1833,  a 
weaver  fifteen  years  old,  aided  by  a  girl 
of  twelve,  would  weave  eighteen  pieces  of 
nine-eighths  shirting  of  the  same  quality  of 
which,  in  1803,  it  required  a  grown  man  to 
make  two  in  a  week. 

While  these  improvements  in  machines 
were  made,  there  were  discovered  processes 
of  bleaching  quite  as  important.  This  pro- 
cess previously  required  six  to  eight  months 
to  steep  in  lyes  and  bleach  upon  the  grass. 
By  chemical  discoveries,  a  bleaching  powder, 
composed  of  manganese,  salt,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  lime,  is  effective  in  bleaching  the  rough, 
gray,  and  dirty  fabric  that  comes  from  the 
weaver,  in  a  few  hours.  Every  thing  is  done 
by  machinery  and  chemical  agents. 

The  printing  of  calico  was  introduced  into 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  made 
littlo  or  no  progress  until  its  introduction  into 
Lancashire  in  1764,  when  it  was  taken  up  by 
a  farmer,  Robert  Peel,  grandfather  of  the  late 
prime  minister  of  England,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
When  he  began  to  print,  he  had  the  cloth 
ironed  out  bj  one  of  his  family,  and  used  a 
parsley  leaf  for  a  pattern.  The  method  was 
to  cut  the  pattern  upon  blocks  of  sycamore, 
like  an  ordinary  wood  engraving.  On  the 
back  of  the  block  was  a  handle.  The  color 
was  contained  in  a  vessel,  over  which  was 
stretched  a  woollen  cloth,  in  contact  with 
the  liquid.  To  this  the  surface  of  the  block  was 
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applied,  and  it  was  then  laid  upon  the  white 
oloth  ironed  out,  and  stnick  with  a  mallet ; 
the  figure  was  thus  impressed.  The  block 
was  then  applied  in  a  ^sh  place ;  so  that  a 
piece  of  calico  twenty-^ight  yards,  required 
448  applications  of  the  block.  To  make 
more  delicate  fiiffures,  copperplates  were 
employed,  with  the  press  used  for  copper- 
plate printing.  The  copper-plate  metnod 
was  quite  as  slow  as  the  block  method.  In 
1785,  cylinder  printing  was  invented.  A  pol- 
ished copper  cylinder,  three  feet  in  length 
md  four  inches  in  diameter,  is  engraved 
with  the  figure  on  its  whole  surface.  It  is 
then  placed  in  the  press,  and  as  it  revolves, 
the  lower  part  passes  through  the  coloring 
matter,  which  is  scrapad  from  the  surface  as 
it  rises  by  a  steel  blade  nicely  adjusted 
lengthwise.  This  blade  is  called  the  *'  doc- 
tor. The  cloth  passes  between  this  roller 
and  a  large  cylinder,  and  receives  the  im- 
pression by  a  continuous  motion.  Thus, 
two  or  three  minutes  now  sufficed  to  do 
what  required  before  448  applications.  Al- 
most any  number  of  these  cylinders  may  be 
used  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  press, 
and  with  different  colors.  Thus  a  five  cyl- 
inder press  will  do  what  would  have  required 
2,240  applications  by  the  block ;  in  other 
words,  a  man  and  a  boy  could  now  do  what 
before  wouldhave required  200  men  and  boys. 
An  American  invention  here  made  an 
important  change  in  the  printing.  Mr.  Jacob 
Perkins,  of  Massachusetts,  invented  the  proc- 
ess of  transferring  an  engraving  from  a  very 
small  steel  cylinder  to  the  copper.  Before 
this,  the  whole  of  the  copper  cylinder  required 
to  be  engraved,  at  great  expense,  and  when 
done  would  print  about  1,600  meces  of  cloth 
before  it  was  worn  out  JBjr  the  new 
mode,  a  steel  cylinder  three  mches  long 
and  one  in  diameter,  is  prepared  by  being 
softened  that  it  may  be  easily  cut  The 
pattern  to  be  engraved  is  so  arranged  and 
made  to  agree  with  the  circumference  of  the 
copper  cylinder,  as  to  join  and  appear  con- 
tinuous when  repeated.  When  tms  is  cut 
upon  the  steel  it  is  hardened,  and  then,  by 
great  pressure  against  another  soft  cylinder, 
the  figure  is  made  on  it  in  relief^  or  raised 
upon  its  surface.  This  being  hardened, 
transfers  by  pressure  the  design  upon  the 
whole  of  the  copper  cylinder.  The  engrav- 
ing is  thus  multiplied  fifty-four  times,  and 
may  be  renewed  at  short  notice  when  the 
cylinder  is  worn.  This  was  a  most  impor- 
Vmt  step  in  advance.    When  many  colors  are 


required  in  the  same  pattern,  portions  of  it^ 
are  engraved  upon  separate  dies,  and  the 
number  of  colors  may  be  multiplied  by  add- 
ing  cylinders. 

We  have  thus  sketched  the  state  of  affairs 
down  to  about  the  period  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  manuflEicture  into  the  United 
States,  which  was  about  the  period  of  the 
formation  of  the  government  The  imports 
of  the  raw  material .  into  Great  Britain  at 
that  time,  will  show  the  rapidity  with  whicli 
the  trade  developed  itselfl 

OOTTOK  IMPOBTBD  INTO  ORIAT  BRITAXir. 

1*775.  ..4,'7 66,689  lbs.     1786..  .19,900,000  Ibx. 
1781.. .6,198,777     "       1789..  .32,676.023     *• 

The  cotton  was  derived  as  follows  in 
1786:  British  West  Indies,  6,800,000  lbs. ; 
French  and  Spanish  do.,  5,500,000  lbs.; 
Dutch  do.,  1,600,000  lbs. ;  Portuguese  do., 
2,000,000  lbs. ;  Turkey,  6,000,000  lbs.  The 
United  States  contributed  nothing.  They 
did  not  then  grow  cotton. 

The  American  invention  of  the  cotton  gin 
was  more  important  than  all  the  inventions 
we  have  described,  for  the  reason  that  without 
it,  and  the  American  supply  of  cotton  made 
possible  by  it,  all  the  ingenuity  of  the 
English  would  have  failed  for  want  of  ma- 
terial to  work  on.  The  sources  of  supply 
above  mentioned  have  not  increased  in  ca- 
pacity. England  has  derived  some  cotton 
nrom  India,  but  not  so  much  in  the  raw 
state  as  she  sends  thither  in  goods,  atid  the 
United  States  alone  keep  her  mills  in  mo- 
tion. While  they  have  done  this  they  have 
also  developed  the  manufacture  in  a  mar- 
vellous manner.  We  will  here  enumerate  the 
dates  of  the  above  described  inventions,  in 
order  to  show  that  it  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  excitement  they  produced,  that  the 
manufacture  was  transported  to  America. 

Hargreaves'  jenny 1767 

ArkwrighVs  roUere 1769 

Grompton's  mule 1784 

Feeding  for  carder. 1772 

Doffer      "        "     n73 

CartwrighVs  loom 1785 

Water  power  used 1790 

Cylinder  printmg 1785 

Dreasing  machine 1802 

It  was  at  the  period  so  prolific  in  inven- 
tions, and  when  the  use  of  cotton  had  so  in- 
creased in  England,  that  the  manufacture 
was  commenced  in  the  United  States.  The 
first  mill  was  at  Beverly,  Mass.  It  had  a 
capital  of  £90,000,  and  was  organized  in 
1787,  for  the  manufacture  of  corduroys  and 
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bed  ticks.  The  <^ital  was  swallowed  up 
in  fifteen  years,  llie  machines  were  very 
rude,  inasmuch  as  the  new  inventions  in 
England  were  then  unknown  here. 


CHAPTER  IL 

MANUFACTURE  IN  AMERICA— SPINNING-. 
PROGRBS& 

Samttbl  Slater  was  an  appisentice  to 
Jedidiah  Strutt,  the  partner  of  Arkwright. 
He  senred  his  time,  and  when  of  age  de- 
parted for  America,  where  he  arrived  in 

1789.  In  the  following  year,  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  Auney  and  Brown  to 
start  a  factory  at  Pawtucket  Here,  then, 
were  put  up,  in  the  best  manner,  the  whole 
series  of  machines  patented  and  used  by 
Arkwright  for  spinning  cotton.  There  had 
been  previous  attempts  at  the  spinning  of 
cotton  by  water  power,  and  some  rude  mar 
chines  were  in  existence  for  spinning  the 
rolls  prepared  by  hand,  in  private  families ; 
but  the  machines  that  had  been  invented  in 
England  for  the  purpose  were  entirely  un- 
known here  until  put  up  by  Slater.  Those  ma- 
chines were  so  perfect  that,  although  put  up  in 

1 790,  they  continued  to  be  used  forty  years, 
up  to  1830,  when  they  formed  part  of  an 
establishment  of  two  thousand  spindles, 
which  still  exists  in  Pawtucket  under  the 
name  of  the  *'  old  mill."  Slater's  business 
was  prosperous,  and  he  amassed  a  lar^e  for- 
tune. He  died  in  1834.  His  son  and  heirs 
still  carry  on  the  business.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  his  business  was  confined  to 
the  spinning  of  cotton.  The  business,  of 
course,  spread  as  soon  as  it  was  found  to  be 
profitable;  but,  up  to  the  war  of  1812,  the 
Nevr  England  interests  were  conmiercial,  and 
when  the  war  broke  out  there  was  an  im- 
mense rise  in  the  value  of  goods,  which 
gave  to  all  existing  spinning  interests  a  great 
advantage.  Cotton  cloth  sold  at  forty  cents 
per  yard ;  and  Slater  held  almost  a  monop- 
oly of  the  supply  of  yam  to  make  it  Mr. 
Slater  had,  in  1807,  in  connection  with  his 
brother  John,  who  brought  over  important 
knowledge  of  the  recent  improvements  in 
machinery,  erected  a  mill  at  Slatersville,  near 
SmitlifieiJ,  11  I.  Mr.  Slater  established  a 
Siiiblay  school  for  his  operatives,  and  this  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

It  will  bu  observed  that  Mr.  J.  Slater  got  his 


mill  into  operation  at  the  same  period  that 
the  federal  government  was  organized  under 
the  new  constitution,  a  most  auspicious  event 
The  manufacture  did  not  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  new  government,  and  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
in  his  famous  report  of  1791,  remarks : — 

"The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  not  long 
since  established  at  Beverly,  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  seems 
to  have  overcome  the  first  obstacles  to  suc- 
cess; producing  corduroys,  velverets,  fustians, 
jeans,  and  other  similar  articles,  of  a  qual- 
ity which  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the 
like  articles  brought  from  Manchester.  The 
one  at  Providence  has  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  in  introducing  into  the  United 
States  the  celebrated  cotton  mill,  which  not 
only  furnishes  material  for  the  factory  itself 
but  for  the  supply  of  private  £uniiies  for 
household  manuracture. 

''  Other  manufactories  of  the  same  material, 
as  regular  businesses,  have  also  been  begun 
in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  but  all  upon  a 
smaller  scale  than  those  mentioned.  Some 
essays  are  also  making  in  the  printing  and 
staining  of  cotton  goo(k.  There  are  several 
small  establishments  of  this  kind  already  on 
foot" 

The  same  report  proposes,  as  an  aid  to  the 
factories,  to  remove  the  duty  of  three  cents 
per  pound  on  the  import  of  raw  cotton,  and 
to  extend  the  duty  of  seven  and  a  half  per 
cent,  to  all  cotton  goods.  It  also  remarks 
that  cotton  has  not  the  same  pretension  as 
hemp  to  protection,  as  it  is  not  a  production 
of  the  country,  and  affords  less  assurance  of 
an  adequate  supply.  These  few  facts  afford 
an  idea  of  the  notions  then  entertained  of 
that  cotton  which  has  since  overshadowed 
all  other  interests. 

The  old  mill  of  Samuel  Slater,  Esq.,  the 
first  building  erected  in  America  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  yams,  is  a  venerable 
wood-built  structure,  two  stories  in  height, 
bearing  numerous  evidences  of  its  antiquity, 
having  been  erected  in  1793.  Two  spinning 
frames,  the  first  in  the  mill,  are  stiU  there, 
and  are  decided  curiosities  in  their  way.  It 
is  almost  incredible  to  believe  that  this  old 
building,  time-worn  and  weather-browned, 
was  the  first  to  spread  its  sheltering  roof 
over  the  young  pupil  of  Arkwright,  and  that 
those  dwarf  frames,  rusty  and  mudewed  with 
inactivity,  are  the  pioneer  machines  of  that 
immense  branch  of  our  national  industry — 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.    It  may  be 
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remarked  that  down  to  1828  the  exportation 
of  machines  of  all  kinds,  and  also  wool,  was 
stridtly  prohibited  in  England,  for  fear  other 
nations  should  benefit  by  English  mechanic- 
al genius,  of  which  they  supposed  they  had 
a  monopoly  ;  when,  however,  they  found  that 
the  balance  of  genius  was  on  this  side  of  the 
pond,  they  liberally  removed  the  prohibition. 
Mr.  Slater,  the  father  of  Amencan  cotton 
manufactures,  was  so  closely  watched  at  the 
Englbh  custom-house,  that  he  could  not 
smuggle  over  a  drawing  or  pattern.  He  had, 
however,  acquired  a  rail  knowledge  of  the 
Arkwright  principle  of  spinning,  and  from 
recollection,  and  with  his  own  hands,  made 
three  cards  and  twenty-two  spindles,  and 
put  them  in  motion  in  the  building  of  a 
clothier,  by  the  water-wheel  of  an  old  mlling- 
mill.  Seventy-seven  years  have  since  elapsed, 
and  the  business  has  in  that  period  increased 
beyond  all  precedent  in  the  history  of  manu- 
factures. Our  rivers  and  wild  waterfalls, 
that  then  flowed  and  murmured  in  solitude, 
»re  now  propelling  thousands  of  mill-wheels, 
and  millions  of  shuttles  and  spindles!  In  the 
business,  hundreds  of  fortunes  have  been 
made,  thousands  of  citizens  earn  a  subsist- 
ence and  find  constant  employment,  while 
millions  are  clothed  in  different  portions  of 
the  globe.  A  wonderful  revolution  has  that 
old  mill  produced  on  the  shores  of  the  new 
world.  When  Gen.  Jackson  visited  the 
mill,  and  complimented  Slater  on  his  having 
been  the  first :  *>  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  here  I 
gave  out  the  psalm,  which  is  now  sung  by 
millions." 

The  machines  for  the  spinning  of  cotton 
thence  spread  into  several  states,  and  con- 
tinued to  attract  capital.  The  extent  to 
which  this  was  carried  became  evident  in 
1810,  from  the  facts  collected  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  Albert  Gallatin,  Esq. 
The  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool  were 
then  principally  confined  to  families;  and 
Mr.  Gallatin  thought  it  probable  that  about 
two-thirds  of  the  clothing  (including  hosiery), 
of  the  house  and  table  linen  worn  and  used 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  not 
residing  in  cities,  was  the  product  of  family 
manufactures.  The  number  of  cotton  mills 
returned  to  the  secretary,  which  were  erect- 
ed at  the  close  of  the  year  1809,  was  eighty- 
seven,  sixty-two  of  which  (forty-eight  water 
and  fourteen  horse-mills)  were  in  operation, 
and  worked  at  that  time  31,000  spindles. 
The  other  twenty-five,  it  was  supposed,  would 
be  in  operation  in  tJie  course  of  the  year 


1810,  and,  with  the  former,  would  probably 
work  eighty  thousand  spindles  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  year  1811.  He  estimated 
the  amount  of  capital  that  would  be  em- 
ployed in  these  mills  at  $4,800,000,  the 
cotton  used  3,600,000  lbs.,  the  yam  spun  at 
2,880,000  lbs.,  valued  at  $3,240,000,  the 
men  employed  500,  and  the  women  and  boys 
3,600. 

By  the  returns  of  the  marshals  of  the 
census  of  1810,  the  number  of  cotton  fac- 
tories was  168,  with  90,000  spindles;  but 
from  most  of  the  states  no  returns  were  made 
of  the  quantity  of  cotton  used  and  the  yam 
spun.  Massachusetts  had  54,  most  of  them, 
no  doubt,  small,  having  in  the  whole 
only  19,448  spindles,  consuming  but  838,- 
348  pounds  of  cotton,  and  their  produce 
valued  at  $931,916.  Rhode  Island  had  26 
factories,  with  21,030  spindles,  and  Connect- 
icut 14,  with  11,883  spindles.  These  were 
for  the  supply  of  yam  to  be  used  in  hand 
looms  exclusively. 

In  this  position  of  affairs  the  war  took 
place ;  but  just  on  its  eve  Mr.  Francis  C. 
Lowell,  of  Boston,  returned  from  Europe, 
where  he  had  inspected  the  great  improve- 
ments in  machines  for  cotton  manufacturing, 
and  had  formed  the  project  of  establishing 
the  manufacture  in  this  country.  He  as- 
sociated with  himself  in  the  enterprise  his 
brother-in-law,  Patrick  S.  Jackson,  and  they 
set  about  it  The  country  was  then  at  war 
with  England,  and  there  was  no  possibility 
of  getting  either  models  or  machines  thence, 
nor  even  drawings.  The  memory  of  Mr. 
Lowell  was  all  that  was  to  be  depended  upon 
for  the  structure  of  the  machinery,  the 
materials  used  in  the  constraction,  even  the 
tools  of  the  machine  shop.  The  first  object 
to  be  accomplished  was  to  procure  a  power 
loom.  To  obtain  one  from  England  was,  of 
course,  impracticable ;  and  although  there 
were  many  patents  for  such  machines  in  our 
Patent  Office,  not  one  had  yet  exhibited  suf- 
ficient merit  to  be  adopted  into  use.  Under 
these  circumstances  but  one  resource  re- 
mained— ^to  invent  one  themselves — and  this 
these  earnest  men  at  once  set  about. 

Unacquainted  as  they  were  with  machinery 
in  practice,  they  dared,  nevertheless,  to  at- 
tempt  the  solution  of  a  problem  that  had 
baffled  the  most  ingenious  mechanicians.  In 
England,  the  power  loom  had  been  invented 
by  a  clergyman,  and  why  not  here  by  a  mer- 
chant?. After  numerous  experiments  and 
failures,  they    at    last    succeeded,  in  the 
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antomn  of  1812,  in  prodacing  a  model  which 
they  thought  so  well  of  as  to  be  willinff  to 
make  preparations  for  putting  up  a  miu  for 
the  weaving  of  cotton  cloth.  It  was  now 
necessary  to  procure  the  assistance  of  a 
practical  mechanic,  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  the  machinery,  and  the  friends  had  the 

food  fortune  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr. 
^aul  Moody,  afterward  so  well  known  as 
the  head  of  the  machine  shop  at  Lowell. 
They  found,  as  might  naturally  oe  expected, 
many  defects  in  their  model  loom ;  but  these 
were  gradually  remedied.  The  project 
hitherto  had  been  exclusively  for  a  weaving 
mill,  to  do  by  power  what  had  before  been 
done  by  hand  looms.  But  it  was  ascertain- 
ed on  inquiry  that  it  would  be  more  eco- 
nomical to  spin  the  twist  than  to  buy 
it,  and  they  put  up  a  mill  for  about  1,700 
spindles,  which  was  completed  late  in  1813. 
It  will  probably  strike  the  reader  with  some 
astonishment  to  be  told  that  this  mill,  still 
in  operation  at  Waltham,  was  probably  the 
first  one  in  the  world  that  combined  all  the 
operations  necessary  for  converting  the  raw 
cotton  into  finished  cloth.  Such,  however, 
is  the  fact,  as  far  as  we  are  informed  on  the 
subject.  The  mills  in  this  country — Slater's, 
for  example,  in  Rhode  Island — were  spin- 
ning mills  only ;  and  in  England,  though  the 
power  loom  had  been  introduced,  it  was  used 
m  separate  establishments,  by  persons  who 
bought,  as  the  hand  weavers  had  always 
done,  their  twist  of  the  spinners.  Great  dif- 
ficulty was  at  first  experienced  at  Waltham, 
for  the  want  of  a  proper  preparation  (sizing) 
of  the  warps.  They  procured  from  England 
a  drawing  of  Horrocks'  dressing  machine, 
which,  with  some  essential  improvements, 
they  adopted,  producing  the  dresser  now  in 
use  at  Lowell  and  elsewhere.  No  method 
was,  however,  indicated  in  thi^  drawing  of 
winding  the  threads  from  the  bobbins  on  to 
the  beam;  to  supply  this  deficiency,  the 
macnine  called  the  warper  was  invented, 
and  there  was  now  no  further  difBculty  in 
weaving  by  power  looms.  The  "  double 
speeder,"  answering  to  the  fly  frame  for  spin- 
ning roving,  was  then  added.  Mr.  Moody 
then  invented  the  machine  called  the  filling 
throstle,  for  winding  the  thread  for  weft  from 
the  bobbin  on  to  the  quills  for  the  shuttle. 
The  manufacture,  as  far  as  machinery  went, 
was  now  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  dif- 
ficulty that  presented  itself  was  in  operar 
tives.  There  was  here  no  such  pauper  class  as 
that  from  which  the  English  mills  were  sup- 


plied, and  the  factories  were  to  be  recmited 
from  respectable  families.  By  the  erection 
of  boarding-houses,  at  the  expense  and  under 
the  control  of  the  factory;  putting  at  the 
head  of  them  matrons  of  tried  character,  and 
allowing  no  boarders  to  be  received  except 
the  female  operatives  of  the  mill;  by  strin- 
gent regulations  for  the  government  of  these 
houses — by  all  these  precautions,  they  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  rural  population,  who 
were  no  longer  afraid  to  trust  their  daughters 
in  a  manumcturing  town.  A  supply  was 
thus  obtained,  of  respectable  girls;  and  these, 
from  pride  of  character,  as  well  as  from  prin- 
ciple, took  great  care  to  exclude  all  others. 
It  was  soon  found  that  apprenticeship  in  a 
factory  entailed  no  degradation  of  character, 
and  was  no  impediment  to  a  respectable  con- 
nection in  marris^e.  A  fajctory  girl  was  no 
longer  condemned  to  pursuit  that  vocation  for 
life ;  she  would  retire,  in  her  turn,  to  assume  the 
higher  and  more  appropriate  responsibilities 
of  her  sex ;  and  it  soon  came  to  be  consid- 
ered that  a  few  years  in  a  mill  were  an  honor- 
able mode  of  securing  a  dower.  The  busi- 
ness could  thus  be  conducted  without  any  per- 
manent manufacturing  population.  The  oper- 
atives no  longer  form  a  separate  caste,  pursu- 
ing a  sedentary  employment,  from  parent  to 
child,  in  the  heated  rooms  of  a  factory,  but 
are  recruited  in  a  circulating  current  from 
the  healthyand  virtuous  population  of  the 
country.  The  success  which  these  mills  met 
with  of  course  prompted  their  extension.  In 
1821,  Mr.  Ezra  Worther,  who  had  formerly 
been  a  partner  with  Mr.  Moody,  and  who 
had  applied  to  Mr^  Jackson  for  employment, 
suggested  that  the  Pawtucket  oanal,  at 
Chelmsford,  would  afibrd  a  fine  location  for 
large  manufacturing  establishments,  and  that 
probably  a  privilege  might  be  purchased  of 
its  proprietors.  To  Mr.  Jackson's  mind  the 
hint  suggested  a  much  more  stupendous  pro- 
ject— nothing  less  than  to  possess  himself  of 
the  whole  power  of  the  Merrimac  river  at 
that  place.  Aware  of  the  necessity  of  se- 
crecy of  action,  to  secure  this  property  at 
any  reasonable  price,  he  Undertook  it  single- 
handed.  It  was  necessary  to  purchase  not 
only  the  stock  in  the  canal,  but  all  the  farms 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  controlled 
the  water-power,  or  which  might  be  neces- 
sary for  the  future  extension  of  the  business. 
Such  was  the  beginning  of  Lowell,  since  so 
world-renowned.  A  new  company,  the  Mer- 
rimac, was  immediately  established  mider 
the  direction  of  Kirk  Boott;  Esq. 
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The  establbhmeiit  of  the  Lowell  mills  took 
place  at  a  time  when  the  occurrence  of  war 
had  diverted  the  capital  of  New  England 
from  commerce,  and  it  eagerly  sought  new 
modes  of  investment.  These  were  presented 
in  the  promising  prospects  of  the  newly  in- 
vented machine  manufactures.  The  cotton 
growth  of  the  south  had  become  large  before 
the  war,  and  that  event  caused  an  immense 
accumulation  of  stock  that  sunk  the  price  to 
the  lowest  point,  and  by  so  doing,  offered 
an  abundance  of  raw  material  at  rates  merely 
nominal  compared  with  what  the  English 
manufacturers  had  been  paying.  This  gave 
a  great  ^vantage  to  the  new  enterprise,  and 
Congress  aided  it  by  the  establishment  of 
protective  duties.  The  minimum  cotton 
duty  was  invented  for  the  purpose.  The 
rate  was  nominally  ad  valorem,  but  the  price 
was  fixed  at  a  minimum,  on  which  the  duty 
was  cast — hence  the  duty  was  in  effect  spe- 
cific Thus,  the  abundant  raw  material,  the 
low  price  of  cotton,  and  the  protection  of 
the  government,  all  combined  to  give  breadth 
to  the  newly  awakened  manu^turing  fe- 
ver. The  capital  that  crowded  into  it,  soon, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  overdid  the  business, 
and  distress  followed,  which  was  sought 
to  be  relieved  by  a  still  higher  tariff  in  1824. 
That  seemed,  however,  to  add  but  fuel  to  the 
flame;  and  in  1828,  still  higher  rates  were 
demanded.  We  may  compare  these  tariffs : 
cotton  goods  not  dyed  were  to  be  valued  at 
twenty -five  cents  per  square  yard,  and  pay 
twenty-five  per  cent,  duty,  or  six  and  a  quar- 
ter cents  per  yard ;  goods  printed  or  dyed 
were  to  pay  nine  cents  per  square  yard ;  fus- 
tians, moleskins,  etc.,  were  to  pay  twenty-five 
cents  per  square  yard ;  woollens  were  charged 
twenfy-five  per  cent,  in  1816,  thirty-three 
and  a  half  per  cent,  in  1824,  and  forty-five 
per  cent,  in  1828.  Under  all  these  circum- 
stances, the  manufacture  could  not  fail  to 
grow  rapidly,  and  of  course  to  bring  on  dis- 
tress as  the  result.  In  1831,  the  tariff  excite- 
ment had  reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  most 
disastrous  political  results  were  anticipated. 
It  was  then  that  the  committee  of  the  con- 
vention collected  information  of  the  existing 
manufactures.  They  reported  the  table  which 
we  annex.  The  returns  are  for  the  eleven 
states  where  manufactures  were  well  devel- 
cped;  some  twenty  to  thirty  other  mills 
were  also  reported,  but  so  imperfectly  that 
the  returns  were  rejected.  The  table  is  very 
valuable — as  follows : — 
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Such  had  been  the  immense  growth  of  the 
manufacture  in  ten  years  from  the  time  the 
Lowell  mills  were  started,  when  but  little  ma- 
chine cloth  was  made;  but  in  1831,  there  was 
made,  it  appears,  230,461,990  yards,  or  nearly 
twenty  yards  per  head  for  all  the  people.  It 
is  obvious  that  this  large  and  sudden  pro- 
duction of  cloth  could  hare  found  vent  only 
by  supplanting  the  work  of  families  and 
hand  looms,  and  of  course  by  pressing  hard 
upon  the  spinners  of  yam.  The  New  Eng- 
land mills  were  mostly  carried  on  as  one 
concern,  spinning  and  manufEusturing  to- 
gether. This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with 
tne  mills  in  the  middle  or  the  new  states. 
The  mills  there  are  mostly  employed  in  spin- 
ning onty,  as  were  the  first  New  England 
mills.  The  yarns  are  produced  for  side  to 
hand  looms.  The  census  of  1840  gave  the 
number  of  mills  in  the  whole  country  at 
1,240,  and  the  number  of  spindles  at  2,284,- 
631,  consuming  132,835,856  lbs.  of  cotton; 
and  the  manufacture  had  continued  to  spread 
into  the  southern  and  western  states.  That 
was  still  hand  weaving,  which  yet  obtains 
in  many  parts  of  the  older  states  of  the 
Union.  Thus,  while  in  Pennsylvania  the 
capital  invested  amounts  to  about  one-seventh 
of  that  of  Massachusetts,  the  quantity  of  cot- 
ton consumed  is  one-fifth ;  the  value  of  the 
raw  material,  not  quite  one-fourth;  number 
of  operatives  (male  and  female),  one-fourth ; 
value  of  products,  rather  more  than  one- 
feurth ;  the  number  of  pounds  of  yam  spun 
and  sold  as  yarn  is  above  thirty  times  greater 
in  Pennsylvania  than  in  Massachusetts.  This, 
to  a  certain  extent,  gives  a  key  to  the  differ- 
ences in  the  modes  of  manufacture  in  the 
two  states.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  domestic  weaving  is  gradually  giving 
way,  and  those  manufacturers,  especially  in 
.  Pennsylvania,  who  formerly  did  a  prosperous 
business  as  spinners  only,  now  find  that  the 
eastern  states  supply  the  piece  goods  at  .a 
rate  so  little  above  the  cost  of  the  yarn,  that 
it  is  not  worth  the  while  of  the  farmer  to 
continue  this  primitive  custom  of  weaving 
his  own  cloth.  Thus  the  domestic  loom  is 
fiost  following  the  spinning  wheel  of  the  early 
settlers,  and  those  manufacturers  who  until 
recently  have  spun  yam  only,  are  gradually 
introducing  the  power  loom  as  the  only 
means  of  sustaining  tKeir  position  in  the 
market.  This  was  illustrated  by  the  Eagle 
Cotton  Mill,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  For- 
merly, the  proprietors  spun  yam  only,  and 
did  a  successful  trade;  but,  by  a  return 


which   they  made,  it  appears  that  in  six 
establishments  under  their  direction  they 
had  introduced  already  540  looms  to  the 
26,000   spindles,  and  were    manufacturing 
sheeting  at  the  rate  of  6,000,000  yards  per 
annum,  together  with  twilled  cotton  bags, 
batting,  and  yams,  and  this  in  order  to  mtike 
the  latter  pay,  by  consuming  the  surplus 
ams  themselves.     In  the  Penn  Cotton  Mill, 
^ittsburg,  the  more  modem  system  had  be- 
come the  rule  of  the  establishment,  and  with 
7,000  spindles  and   207   looms,  2,730,000 
yards  of  shirtings  were  produced  annually, 
besides  240,000  lbs.  weight  of  colored  yams 
for  cotton  warps  and  cotton  rope.     At  two 
establishments  in  Richmond,   Virginia,  the 
consumption  of  the  yam  in  the  manufacture 
of  piece  goods  was  the  rule.     Georgia,  Ten- 
nessee, and   North  Carolina  are  quoted  as 
those  in  which  the  greater  progress  had  been 
made,  while  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and 
Alabama  were  the  next.     In  Tennessee,  spin- 
ning would  appear  to  be  the  rule  and  manu- 
facturing the  exception ;    in  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina,  equal  attention  is  paid  to 
both ;  while  in  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and 
Alabama  the  manufacture  of  the  piece  goods 
is  decidedly  more  extensively  carried  on 
than  spinning;  only  slave  labor  is  largely  used, 
with  free  whites  as  overseers  and  instructors. 
The  males  are  heads  of  departments,  ma- 
chinists, dressers,  etc.,'  and  the  females  are 
spinners  and  weavers.     The  latter  are  chiefly 
adults,  though  children  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen are  employed.     The  average  hours  of 
work  here  are  twelve,  but  vary  a  little  with 
the  season,  very  full  time  being  the  rule. 
The  James  River    Mill  produces  a  large 
weight  of  work  for  the  extent  of  its  machin- 
ery.     The  goods  manufEU^tured  are  coarse 
cottons,  and  average  about  two  and  one-half 
yards  to  the  pound,  shirtings  twenty-eight 
inches   wide    (osnaburgs),   summer    panta- 
loons for  slaves,  and  bagging  for  export  to 
the  Brazils  for  sugar  bags,  running  about 
three  yards  to  the  pound.     Bagging  of  a 
lighter  character  for  grain,  and  thirty-six  inch 
osnaburgs;  two  yards  to  the  pound,  are  also 
produced.    The  Manchester  Company  manu- 
facture sheetings,  shirtings,  and  yams,  and 
employ  about  325  operatives ;  the  children 
being  of  the  same  average  age  as  at  the  James 
River  Mill.     Mr.  Whitehead,  of  Virginia,  in 
1853,  perfected  a  patent  speeder.     Its  ad- 
vantages are  a  greater  speed,  a  more  even 
roving,  and  a  bobbin  of  any  desirable  size, 
which  never  becomes  spongy  in  the  wind- 
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ing.  In  Maryland,  however,  there  were 
twenty-four  establishments  in  1850,  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  piece  goods, 
such  as  drillings,  sheetings,  ducks,  osnfr- 
burgs,  and  baggmg.  The  yams  produced 
for  dome^Uc  purposes  bear  but  a  small  pro- 
portion to  those  manufactured  into  doth, 
and  these  are  chiefly  sold  within  the  state 
for  the  home  weaving  of  mixed  fabrics  of 
wool  and  cotton,  forming  coarse  linseys. 
If  the  illustrations  given  show  the  early  pro- 
gress and  position  of  this  manufacture  in  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  dailv-recurring  im- 
provements and  ever-increasing  wants  have 
permitted  it  to  remain  in  its  original  form, 
the  manufacturing  towns  of  Lowell,  Man- 
chester, and  Lawrence,  strikingly  demonstrate 
the  results  of  the  eneiOT  and  enterprise  of 
thB  manufacturers  of  New  England  At 
Lowell,  Mass^  the  cotton  manu&cture  has 
been  developed  in  a  form  which  has  been  a 
theme  for  many  writers  on  the  ecotiomy  and 
social  bearing  of  the  factory  system ;  and 
the  plans  so  successfully  put  into  operation 
here  and  carried  on  since  1822  have  led  to 


the  erection  of  large  estabUshmeuts,  with 
their  attendant  boarding-houses,  at  Man- 
chester, N.  H^  and  more  recently  at  Law- 
fence,  Mass.  The  falls  of  the  Pawtucket  on 
the  Merrimac  river  and  the  Pawtucket  canal, 
which  had  previously  been  used  only  for 
the  purpose  of  navigation  and  connecting 
the  nver  above  and  below  the  falls  by  means 
of  locks,  presented  to  the  original  projectors 
of  Lowell  a  site  for  the  solution  of  an 
important  problem,  not  only  in  Ameri- 
can industry,  but  to  a  great  extent  in  that 
of  Europe  itself.  This  was  the  combina- 
tion of  great  natural  advantages  with  a 
lai^e  and  well-directed  capit^  resulting 
in  extensive  and  systematic  operations  for 
the  realization  of  a  legitimate  profit,  while 
the  social  position  of  the  operative  classes 
was  sedulously  cared  for,  and  their  moral 
and  intellectual  elevation  promoted  and 
secured 

The  centns  of  1860  gave  figures  that  show 
the  extent  of  the  manufacture  as  it  existed 
at  that  date,  in  all  the  states.  Those  figures 
are  as  follows  :*- 


No.  «f 
Stetefc.  SsUbllah- 

meats. 

ICaine  19 

New  Hampshire 44 

Yermont 8 

Massachusetts 217 

Rhode  Island...  .....  153 

Ck)nnecticut 1 29 

New  York "^9 

Pennsjl  vania 185 

New  Jenej. 44 

Delaware 11 

Maryland 20 

District  of  Columbia. .  1 

Ohio 8 

Indiana    2 

Illinois. S 

Utah   1 

Missovri 2 

ELentucky    6 

Virginia 16 

North  CaroUna 39 

South  Carohna U 

Georgia 33 

Florida! 1 

Alabama 14 

Louisiana 2 

Texas 1 

Mississippi 4 

Arkansas 2 

Tennessee 30 

Total 1,091 

Total  in  1850. . . .  1,0*74 

Increase 17 


OapitaL 

OoBtofmw 
mftteriaL 

Male 
hands. 

Female 
hands. 

Costoflsbor. 

Yalneor 
prodnotSL 

$6,018,325 

$3,319,336 

1,828 

4,936 

$1,368,888 

$6,235,623 

12,586,880 

7,128,196 

3,829 

8,901 

2,883,804 

13,699,994 

271,200 

181,030 

157 

.  222 

78,468 

357,450 

33,704,674 

17,214,592 

13,691 

24,760 

7,798,476 

38,004,256 

10,052,200 

5,799,223 

6,353 

7,724 

2,847,804 

12,151,191 

6,627,000 

4,028,406 

4,028 

4,974 

1,743,480 

8,911,387 

5,383,479 

3,061,105 

3,107 

4,552 

1,405,292 

6,676,878 

9,203,460 

7,386,213 

6,412 

8,582 

2,768,340 

13,650,114 

1,320,550 

1,165,435 

1,010 

1,524 

468,336 

2,217,728 

582,500 

570,102 

520 

589 

218,352 

941,703 

2,254,500 

1,698,413 

1,093 

1,594 

682,780 

2,973,877 

45,000 

47,403 

70 

25 

19,800 

74,400 

265,000 

374,100 

372 

468 

151,164 

723,500 

251,000 

229,925 

177 

190 

84,888 

344,350 

4,700 

11,930 

10 

1 

2,640 

18,987 

6,000 

6,000 

4 

3 

3,420 

10,000 

169,000 

110,000 

85 

85 

30,600 

230,000 

244,000 

214,755 

130 

116 

41,280 

315,270 

1,367,643 

811,187 

694 

747 

260,856 

1,489,971 

1,272,750 

622,363 

449 

1,315 

189,744 

1,046,047 

801,825 

431,526 

342 

549 

123,300 

713,050 

2,126,103 

1,466,375 

1,131 

1,682 

415,332 

2,371,207 

30,000 

23,600 

40 

25 

7,872 

40,000 

1,316,000 

617,633 

643 

769 

198,408 

1,040,147 

1,000,000 

226,600 

220 

140 

49,440 

466,500 

450,000 

64,140 

130 

15,600 

80,695 

230,000 

79,800 

106 

109 

36,264 

176,328 

37,000 

11,600 

14 

11 

4,428 

23,000 

965,000 

384,548 
67,285,534 

323 
46,859 

576 
75,169 

139,180 

698,122 

98,585,269 

23,940,168 

115,681,774 

76,032,578 

37,778,064 

35,295 

62,661 

17,267,112 

65,501,687 

$22,652,691  $19,607,470    11,364    12,508     $6,672,996  $50,180,087 
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CHAPTER  m. 

INVENTIONS— MODE  OF  MANUPACTUBK— 
PEINTJNG— AGGREGATE. 

Wbilb  tlie  msDofactare  baa  tiina  spread 
OTer  the  face  of  the  Unioiif  the  pioneer  milla, 
or  those  which  are  erected  in  new  locali- 
ties, are  generally  employed  in  the  spinning 
of  yam  of  coarse  sorts;  the  old  mills 
gradually  spinning  finer  yam,  and  attaching 
weaving  and  printing  to  their  operations. 
In  the  whole  period,  however,  of  the  past 
fifty  years,  continued  improvements  have 
been  made  in  machines  and  m  power.  Those 
mills  that  came  into  operation  with  fresh 
capital  and  the  newest  machines,  bad  always 
advantages  over  those  which  still  worked  the 
old  machines.  The  introduction  of  Bteam 
as  a  motor  also  favored  the  introduction  of 
mills  into  localities  that  were  not  provided 
with  water,  and  many  persons  contended 
thst  steam  was  cheaper  and  better  even 
where  water  power  existed.  The  latter  was 
Improved  in  its  turn  by  the  introduction  of 
turbine  wheels,  which  are  a  steady  and  suf- 
ficient power.  The  streams  of  New  England 
were  by  art  made  to  contribute  in  a  wonder- 
ful manner  to  the  work  of  factories.  The 
works  at  Holyoke,  Mass.,  are  a  singular  in- 
stance of  genius  and  enterprise.  In  the 
machines  themselves,  the  greatest  improve- 
ments have  been  continually  made,  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  abroad.  We  have  men- 
tioned the  American  gin  of  Whitney, 
which,  by  enabling  cotton  to  be  cleaned, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  whole  trade.  The 
card-sticking  machine,  the  steel  die  of  Per- 
kins, ring  spindle  of  Jenks,  the  improved 
throstle  of  M'OuUy,  the  tube-frame,  the 
patent  size  of  Mallerd,  of  Lowell,  are  among 
the  most  important  of  a  crowd  of  inventions 
that  have  been  made  by  American  mechanics, 
and  every  few  years  a  new  mill  starts  in  some 
quarter,  with  all  these  combined.  The  ring 
spindle  of  Mr.  Jenks  is  very  curious,  and  is 
producing  important  results.  That  gentle- 
man was  a  pupil  of  Slater,  and  had  an 
establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
machinevy  near  Philadelphia,  since  1810. 
On  the  starting  of  the  Lowell  mills,  Mr. 
Moody  invented  a  number  of  machines,  viz :  a 
loom,  a  filling  frame,  a  double  speeder,  a 
governor,  and  also  what  is  called  the  "dead 
spindle,"  in  distinction  to  the  "  live  spindle," 
which  was  the  English  invention.  The 
dead  spindle  is  mostly  used  in  Lowell.  Mr. 
Jenks*  ring  spindle  is,  however,  superseding 


both,  inasnmch  as  that  it  produces  more  and 
better  yam.  The  spindle  of  this  improved 
frame  has  no  fly,  but  has  a  small  ste«ll  rioff, 
called  a  traveller,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  with  a  slit  for  the  insertion  of 
the  thread,  which  is  wound  by  the  ring 
travelling  around  the  bobbin,  being  held  in 
its  horizontal  plane,  during  its  circuit,  by  an 
iron  ring  loosely  embraced  by  its  lower  end 
and  fastened  upon  the  traversing  nul,  being 
sufiiciently  large  to  allow  the  head  of  the 
bobbin,  as  weU  as  the  traveller,  to  pass 
through  without  touching.  This  plan  of 
spindle  may  be  driven  8,000  revolutions  per 
minute  with  perfect  security  when  spinning 
coarse  yam,  and  when  producing  the  finer 
numbers,  10,000  revolutions  per  minute  is 
not  an  extraordinary  speed  for  it  to  attun ; 
the  yam  produced  in  either  case  being  si>- 
perior  in  strength  and  character  to  the  yam 
produced  by  the  other  throstles  at  a  greatly 
reduced  speed. 

The  manufacture,  as  at  present  conducted, 
is  a  most  beautifal  and  complicated  art 
The  raw  material  is  divided  into  long 
staple,  medium  staple,  and  short  staple. 
The  staple  means  simply  the  length  of  the 
fibre,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  origin  of 
the  article.  The  first  or  long  staple  is  used 
for  the  v&ipB,  or  the  longitudinal  threads  of 
a  cloth.  These  threads  must  be  made  of 
long  staple ;  no  other  kind  of  cotton  will 
spin  into  the  fine  numbers.  The  medium 
staple  is  used  for  the  "  weft,"  or  cross  threads 
of  tissues.  It  is  softer  and  silkier  than  the 
long  staple,  and  fills  up  the  fabric  better. 
The  long  staple  will  not  answer  for  this 
purpose.  The  quantity  of  cotton  in  the 
weft  of  cloth  is  from  two  to  five  times  as 
much  as  that  in  the  warp.  The  short  staple 
is  used  for  weft,  but  it  is  harsher  and  more 
like  wool,  and  after  washing  or  bleaching  it 
makes  the  cloth  meagre  and  thin.  It  is 
mixed  with  the  medium  staple  in  small 
proportions. 

This  last  and  almost,  when  alone,  useless 
sort  is  that  which  comes  firom  India,  and 
the  first  or  long  staple  is  "  sea  island,"  raised 
on  our  southern  coast.  The  medium  staplf* 
or  that  which  is  required  for  the  great 
bulk  of  the  manufactures,  is  alohe  found  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  that  kind  called 
"  uplands,"  bowed  Georgia,  or  New  Orleans. 
The  quality  is  a  result  of  climate  and  soil. 

The  cotton  having  reached  the  mill,  it  ia 
requisite  that  all  of  the  same  staple,  but  of 
difibrent  qualities,  should  be  well  mixed,  to 
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S*Te  as  nniform  a  character  as  possible  to 
le  cloth.  To  attain  this,  the  contents  of  a 
bale  are  spread  out  upon  the  floor,  and  upon 
it  another  is  scattered,  and  so  on  until  a 
Iitige  pile,  called  a  "  bing,'*  has  been  raised ; 
a  rake  is  then  used  to  scrape  down  from  the 
sides,  thus  mixing  the  whole  as  the  cotton  is 
required  for  the  mill  This  cotton  is  matted 
together  and  filled  with  dirt,  sometimes  by 
design  to  increase  the  weight  fraudulently. 
It  must,  therefore,  first  of  all  be  cleaned  and 
the  fibres  loosened.  For  this  purpose  several 
machines  are  used.  The  favorite  is  a  patent 
"Willey,  which  is  composed  of  two  iron  axles 
on  a  level  with  each  other,  each  having  four 
stout '  steel  teeth.  The  teeth  of  both  axles 
mesh  together  as  they  revolve,  and  also  the 
fixed  teeth  attached  to  the  inner  casing  of 
the  box  which  contains  them.  These  axles 
revolve  1,600  times  in  a  minute,  opening  out 
the  fibres  and  beating  out  the  dirt  from  the 
cotton,  which  is  blown  through  a  tube  by  a 
revolving  fan. 

The  second  machine  through  which  the 
cotton  passes  is  the  spreading  machine, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  perfect  the  clean- 
ing and  loosening  of  the  fibres.  The  cot- 
ton being  carefully  weighed  and  spread 
tipon  the  feeding  apron,  passes  in  between  a 
pair  of  rollers,  where  it  meets  the  action  of 
blunt  knives  revolving  1,700  times  in  a 
minute.  The  cotton  coming  from  this  ma- 
chine is  flattened  into  a  filmy  sheet  of  uni- 
form thickness,  and  wound  upon  a  roller.  It 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  this  feed- 
ing should  be  done  evenly,  as  otherwise 
the  "  lap,"  as  it  winds  upon  the  roller,  will 
have  thin  and  thick  places,  which  will  run 
through  the  subsequent  manufacture. 

The  laps  that  come  from  the  spreader 
wound  on  rollers,  are  now  to  go  through  the 
third  process,  that  of  carding.  The  machine 
for  this  purpose  we  •  have  described.  It  re- 
ceives the  end  of  the  lap  from  the  roller 
of  the  spreader,  and  by  its  operation 
combs  out  and  straightens  the  cotton  into  a 
delicate  fleece,  which  the  "  doffer"  delivers 
through  a  funnel,  whence  it  is  drawn  com- 
pressed, elongated,  and  consolidated  by  a 
pair  of  rollers,  that  drop  it  into  a  tin  can. 
To  the  observer  it  appears  Uke  a  stream  of 
cream  running  into  the  tin  can.  For  very 
fine  yams,  this  process  is  repeated  with  finer 
cards.  The  first  carding  is  then  called 
breaking. 

The  fourth  process  for  the  cotton  is  the 
drawing.  Hitherto  the  cotton  has  passed  only 


through  male  hands;  with  the  drawing  it 
passes  into  those  of  females.  The  slivers^  as 
they  are  dropped  into  the  tin  can  from  the 
carding  machine,  are  exceedingly  tender  and 
loose,  and  the  fibres  are  not  yet  arranged  in 
the  position  proper  for  the  manufacture  of 
smooth  yam.  This  is  to  be  perfected  by  the 
rollers  of  the  drawing  frame ;  some  frames 
have  three  pairs  of  rollers  and  others  four. 
The  distance  between  the  pairs  of  rollers  is 
such  that  the  longest  fibre  of  cotton  will  not 
reach  from  the  centre  of  one  roller  to  that 
of  another  pair.  This  prevents  breaking  the 
fibres,  but  the  rollers  must  not  be  too  fistr 
apart,  lest  the  cotton  separate  in  unequal 
thicknesses.  The  "  doubling,"  by  which  the 
end  of  a  new  sliver  is  laid  on  the  middle  of 
one  running  in,  equalizes  the  sliver.  The 
more  it  is  doubled  and  drawn,  the  more  per- 
fect is  the  yam,  and  this  doubling  is  done 
sometimes  32,000  times. 

The  fifth  operation  is  the  roving,  or 
first  spinning  process.  The  slivers  ui^ 
der  the  action  of  the  drawing  frame  be- 
come so  thin  and  tender  they  will  no 
longer  hold  together  without  a  twist,  and 
many  machines  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  it,  under  the  names  of  slubbin, 
fly  frame,  belt  speeder,  tube  frame,  and 
others.  The  operation  is  performed  one  or 
more  times,  according  to  the  fineness  of  the 
yarn  desired.  The  cans  which  receive  the 
slivers  from  the  drawing  frames  are  placed 
upon  revolving  wheels,  and  the  sliver  passes 
from  these  to  the  fiy  frame.  This  came  into 
use  in  1817.  In  this  frame  the  spindles  are 
set  vertically  in  one  or  two  rows  at  equal 
distances  apart,  each  passing  through  a 
bobbin,  which  is  loosely  attached  to  it,  and 
which  has  a  play  equal  to  its  length  up  and 
down  on  the  spindle ;  at  the  top  of  the  spin- 
dle is  suspended  a  fiy  with  two  dependent 
legs,  one  solid,  and  the  other  hollow.  The 
roving  enters  this  by  an  eye  immediately 
above  the  top  of  the  spindle,  and  passing 
down  the  hollow  leg  attaches  to  the  bobbin. 
The  revolving  spindle  carries  the  fly  with 
it,  spinning  and  winding  the  roving  at  the 
same  time.  At  this  point  enters  a  very  nice 
calculation.  The  roller  on  which  the  roving 
is  wound  delivers  it  with  the  exact  speed  of 
the  spindle,  but  as  the  size  of  the  bobbin  on 
the  latter  increases,  it  going  at  the  same  speed 
would  take  up  the  yam  faster  tha^i  thd 
roller  would  deliver  it,  and  would  strain  it 
too  much.  This  is  avoided  by  a  contrivance 
which  varies  the  speed  of  the  bobbin  to  w«et 
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the  circumstances.  The  roving  having  re- 
ceived this  twist,  are  now  to  Be  spun  into 
yam,  and  this  is  done  either  by  the  throstle 
or  the  mule  spinner.  The  difference  in  the 
motion  and  structure  of  these  machines  is  not 
great.  The  former  is  similar  to  the  bobbin 
and  fly  frame.  The  roving  being  unwound 
from  the  bobbin  is  elongated  between  three 
pairs  of  rollers,  and  is  then  spun  and  wound 
upon  a  bobbin  as  before.  The  greatest  differ- 
ence in  these  machines  is  in  the  spindles. 
The  oldest  is  the  live  spindle,  and  the  dead 
spindle  is  that  invented  at  Lowell,  and  that 
which  has  been  most  used  here.  The  ring 
spindle  of  Jenks  is  fiast  superseding  both. 
The  thread  being  spun  by  any  of  these 
means  is  wound  upon  bobbins,  and  these  are 
then  set  in  a  frame  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  threads  can  be  wound  off  fi^om  them  on 
to  a  large  six-sided  reel.  This,  one  and  a 
half  yards  in  circumference,  makes  560 
revolutions,  giving  the  length  of  a  "  hank ;" 
many  hanks  are  wound  on  the  reel  at  the 
same  time,  and  when  these  are  removed  and 
weighed  they  give  the  number  of  the  yam. 
The  coarsest  yam  weighs  half  a  pound  to  the 
hank,  or  840  yards ;  common  quality  gives 
ten  to  forty  hiuiks  to  the  pound.  The  finest 
seldom  exceeds  300  hanks  to  the  pound. 
Previous  to  1840  no  yam  finer  than  350  was 
made  in  England ;  at  the  World's  Fair  there 
was  some  exhibited  600,  and  some  muslin 
for  a  (iress  for  the  queen  was  made  of  460 
yam.  This  exceeds  the  "fairy  tissues"  of 
the  east,  mentioned  in  the  fore  part  of  this 
article.  Thus  machinery  has  overtaken  east- 
em  hand  art.  It  has  been  stated  that  yam 
has  been  spun  900,  and  one  specimen  of  No. 
2,150,  or  1,026  miles  for  a  pound  of  cotton  1 

The  finest  yarns  are  singed  by  being  run 
through  a  gas  flame ;  they  are  then  passed 
over  a  brush  and  run  through  a  hole  in  a 
piece  of  brass  just  large  enou^  to  admit  the 
yam.  Any  inequality  then  stops  the  yam 
and  is  immediately  remedied.  Upon  most 
of  the  machines,  throstles,  and  feeders  there 
are  clocks,  which,  wound  up  once  a  week, 
mark  the  quantity  of  work  that  each  ma- 
chine does.  From  this  register  the  account 
is  transferred  to  a  board  which  hangs  in 
sight  of  all  the  operatives,  and  from  which 
the  monthly  wages  are  ascertained. 

The  yam  being  spun,  the  fllling  is  now 
ready  for  the  weaver,  but  the  warp  goes  to 
the  dressing-room.  Here  the  yarn  is  warped 
off  from  the  spools  on  to  the  section  beams. 
TbiB  is  considered  hard  work,  since  it  re- 


quires unremitting  attention  to  reconnect 
the  threads  that  are  constantly  breaking. 
The  yam  now  upon  the  beams  undergoes 
"dressing,"  or  the  application  of  the  sixe 
before  mentioned,  and  the  friction  of  the 
bmshes.  The  beams  containing  the  dressed 
yam  go  to  the  weaving-room,  which  usually  is 
a  laige  mill  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty 
girls,  and  some  six  hundred  looms.  From 
^is  room  the  woven  fabric  goes  to  the 
cloth-room,  where  it  is  trimmed,  measured, 
folded,  and  recorded,  and  either  baled  for 
market  or  sent  to  the  print-works. 

The  print-works  are  a  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  manufacture.  The  cloth  re- 
ceived from  the  manufactory  is  covered  with 
a  fine  nap,  which,  if  printed,  would  rise  up 
and  give  the  colored  parts  a  pepper-and-salt 
look.  To  get  rid  of  this,  the  cloth  is  Binned ; 
not  as  the  cook  singes  a  fowl,  by  a  blaze, 
but  by  running  the  cloth  over  a  half-cylinder 
of  copper,  heated  red  hot  The  cloth  is 
passed  over  dry,  and  repassed;  after  which 
it  is  moistened  by  wet  rollers,  to  extinguish 
any  shreds  which  might  happen  to  be  on 
fire.  This  sinking  process  always  excites 
the  wonder  of  the  beholder,  who  is  not  a 
little  astonished  that  the  cloth  is  not  injured. 
The  next  process  is  to  bleach  the  cloth.  On 
the  success  of  this  depends  all  the  after- 
work,  A  good  white  is  not  only  the  soul 
of  a  print,  out  without  it  no  good  and  bril- 
liant color  can  be  dyed.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty is  to  remove  every  trace  of  grease  and 
oil,  imparted  by  the  spinner  and  weaver. 
The  cloth  is,  therefore,  put  into  big  tubs, 
holding  five  hundred  pieces,  and  steeped  in 
warm  water  some  hours.  It  is  then,  washed 
in  the  dash-wheel,  and  subjected  to  the  follow- 
ing operations,  which  convert  the  oil  to  soap, 
and  remove  with  it  the  coloring  matter : — 

1.  Boiled  by  steam  in  a  creamy  lime. 

2.  Washed  in  the  dash-wheel. 

3.  Boiled  in  alkali  by  steam. 

4.  Washed  in  the  dash-wheel. 

5.  Steeped  in  bleaching-powder  solution 
some  hours. 

6.  Steeped  in  oil  vitriol  and  water,  about 
the  strength  of  lemon  juice. 

7.  Washed  in  the  dash-wheel. 

8.  Squeezed  between  rollers. 

9.  Mangled  and  dried  in  idr,  or  in  warm 
rooms  built  for  this  purpose.  * 

The  cloth  is  now  perfectly  white,  and 
loses  not  so  much  in  weight  and  strength  as 
by  the  old  process  of  grass  bleaching.  The 
bleached  cloth  is  now  printed  with  one  qt 
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Fig.  1. — lyaWs  patent  posmYx  motion  power  loom — oomplbtb. 


Fig.  4.«BR0wiNa  motion  of  shuttle. 
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Fig.   2. — ELEVATION  OF  THE  SHUTTLE  AND  SHUTTLE  OARBUGE. 


Thci  most  striking  feature  of  these  Looms 
is  that  the  picking  stick  heretofore  of  univer- 
sal use  is  entirely  dispensed  with.  The  Shut- 
tle being  canned  through  the  Warps,  is,  with 
all  other  parts  of  the  Loom,  held,  controlled 
and  acted  upon  by  a  direct  and  continuous 
connection  with  the  motive  power;  hence  the 
liability  of  a  "  snuznh "  is  entirely  removed, 
and  no  injury  can  happen  to  the  Reed, 

These  are  the  only  Looms  in  the  world 
with  a  Positive  Shuttle  Motion  ;  therefore 
in  case  of  the  Loom  being  stopped  during  the 
passage  of  the  Shuttle,  or  at  any  other  time, 
each  paii;  is  in  place  for  starting  again. 

The  advantages  of  this  Loom  over  all  oth- 
ers  may  be  briefly  enumerated. 

1st. — The  unlimited  scope  of  the  Shuttle : — 
it  being  carried,  instead  of  knocked  through 
the  Warps,  enables  the  carrying  of  lai^  quan- 
tities of  ]Veft  any  distance. 

2d. — The  friction  of  the  Shuttle  on  the 
yarn  is  wholly  overcome,  therefore  the  Shuttle 
does  not  wear  the  Warps,  nor  break  any 
threads,  even  in  the  finest  fabrics  of  silk,  wool, 
cotton  or  linen. 

3d. — The  Weft  is  not   subject  to  sudden 
pulls  in  starting,  hence  may  be  of  the  most 
delicate  texture,   regardless  of  the  width  of 
the  fabric. 
4th. — The  Beed  moves  but  j\  little  distance  and  wears  less  on  the  Warps. 
6th. — The  Heddles  do  not  require  to  be  opened  as  wide  as  usual,  thus  avoiding  much  of 
the  strain  on  the  Warps* 

6th. — ^The  width  of  the  Fabric  may  be  extended  indefinitely. 

7th. — The  Loom  runs  with  less  power,  much  more  quietly  than  other  Looms,  and  at 
any  speed  desirable. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Silks  and  other  Fine  Dress  Goods,  the  advantages  are  enormous ; 
the  simplicity  of  the  Loom,  and  the  certainty  of  the  Shuttle  Motion,  dispenses  with  the 
necessity  for  the  skilled  labor  required  on  all  other  looms. 
This  improvement  can  be  applied  to  any  other  Loom. 

These  Looms  are  now  on  exhibition,  run  by  steam  power  on  Silk,  Woolen,  and  Cotton 
goods,  one  of  them  weaving  a  fabric  Six  Yards  in  Width,  which  is  the  lai^est  Power 
Zoom  in  tho  world. 


.  3. — SECTION  OP  THE  LAY  AND  REED  CONTAIN- 
ING  SHUTTLE  AND  SHUTTLE  CAURIAGE. 
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more  colors.  Four  to  six  colors  only  conld 
be  applied  by  the  printing  macliine  np  to 
1845  ;  if  more  were  wanted,  they  were,  until 
recently,  introduced  by  band,  with  blocks, 
after  the  other  colors  were  finished.  By  a 
Soston  invention,  patented  in  1851,  twelve 
colors  may  now  be  printed.  The  improve- 
ment consists  in  the  mode  of  applying  pres- 
sure to  the  print  rollers.  A  yielding  pres- 
sure of  several  tons  is  giv^n  to  each  roller. 
The  frame  is  also  so  constructed  that  anyone 
of  the  rollers  may  be  removed  from  the  ma- 
cliine without  disturbing  the  others.  The 
machine  weighs  ten  tons,  and  is  ten  feet 
high.  This  huge  machine  is  so  nicely  ad- 
justed that  the  cloth,  while  passing  through 
it  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  per  kour,  receives 
twelve  colors  each  with  the  utmost  precision. 
Ordinary  machines  will  print  300  pieces,  or 
12,000  yards,  per  day,  while,  bv  the  old 
hand  process,  it  would  have  required  192,- 
646  applications  of  the  block.  The  figure, 
or  design,  is  engraved  on  a  copper  roller, 
each  color  having  a  separate  roller.  The 
color  which  the  beholder  sees  imprinted,  as 
he  watches  the  process,  is  not  the  color  that 
is  to  be,  when  the  print  is  finished.  The 
color  which  he  sees  is,  with  the  exception  of 
brown,  or  blue,  or  black  occasionally,  fugitive. 
It  is  merely  what  is  called  "  sightening" — 
that  is,  a  color  imparted  to  the  paste,  or 
"thickening,"  which  is  imprinted  by  the 
roller  to  enable  the  machine  printer  to  judge 
of  the  perfectness  of  the  work.  The  paste, 
or  thieheningy  contains  the  mordant — ^that  is, 
the  peculiar  substance  which,  combining 
chemically  with  the  cloth,  enables  it  to  dye  a 
peculiar  color,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
mordant  and  dye-wood.  The  cloth  dyes 
only  where  the  mordant  is  applied — ^that  is, 
on  the  printed  figure  only.  The  mordants 
generally  used  are  alum  and  copperas,  each 
of  which  is  first  changed  to  acetate  of  alu- 
mina or  iron — that  is,  the  color-maker  takes 
away  the  oil  of  vitriol  from  the  alum  and 
copperas,  and  substitutes  vinegar  in  its  place. 
Sometimes  the  iron  liquor ,  as  it  is  called,  is 
made  by  dissolving  iron  turnings  in  pvrolig- 
neous  or  wood  acid.  The  preparation  of 
color,  and  the  thickening  it  with  fiour, 
starch,  gum,  etc.,  is  a  distinct  branch,  carried 
on  in  the  color  shop  of  the  print-works.  It 
may  be  added,  that  with  madder,  iron  dyes 
black  and  purple,  according  to  its  strength ; 
alum  dyes  red  of  various  shades;  and  a 
mixture  of  the  two  dyes  chocolate.  So  that 
oat  of  the   same  dye-kettle   come  various 

18 


colors,  according  to  the  mordant,  and  these 
colors  are  all  fast. 

The  cloth  having  been  printed  and  dried, 
is  "  aged,"  during  which  a  chemical  combi- 
nation takes  place  between  the  mordant  and 
the  cloth.  Ordinarily,  this  occurs  in  two 
or  three  weeks  by  a  natural  affinity  of  the 
cotton  fibre  and  mordant,  but  by  certain 
agents,  this  chemical  change  is  hastened  and 
perfectly  effected  in  two  or  three  days ;  yet 
as  this  process  goes  on  in  conjunction  with 
the  others,  the  visitor  sees  only  the  folding 
up  and  winding  into  rolls  of  the  piece  of 
cloth,  though  all  the  time  this  change  is 
going  on.  The  cloth  is  then  passed,  by 
means  of  rollers,  through  a  boiling  hot  solu- 
tion of  phosphate  of  8(Sa,  to  render  insolu* 
ble  any  uncombined  mordant,  and  to  wet 
the  cloth  evenly.  It  is  then  washed  in  the 
dash-wheel,  and  after  this,  to  remove  the 
thickening^  passed  for  twenty  or  thirty  min- 
utes through  bran  or  meal  and  water,  quite 
hot,  washed,  and  it  is  now  ready  for  dyeing. 
The  dye-woods  used  are  madder,  bark,  or 
logwood — the  last  only  for  mourning  prints^ 
or  black  and  white.  The  dye-wood  is  put 
into  large  wooden  vats,  with  a  portion  of 
water,  and  then  the  pieces  of  cloth,  sixteen, 
in  each  vat,  are  introduced  over  a  winch, 
moved  by  water  power.  Steam  is  then 
admitted,  the  goods  turned  through  and 
through,  round  and  round,  gradually  head- 
ing the  water,  till  at  the  end  of  two  hours 
it  rises  near  to  boiling,  and  the  mordanted 
cloth  is  perfectly  dyed.  It  is  taken  out> 
rinsed,  and  washed  in  the  dash-wheeL  The 
cloth  after  this  is  passed,  by  means  of  a 
winch,  either  through  hot  water  and  bran 
or  through  hot  soap,  for  half  an  hour, 
washed,  and  then  again  put  through  these 
operations,  again  washed,  and  then  rinsed 
through  a  hot  solution  of  chloride  of  soda, 
washed  again,  squeezed,  and  dried  in  either 
air  or  in  warm  rooms.  Sometimes  they  are 
mangled  with  some  stiffening,  and  so  are 
finished.  The  visitor  of  print  works  will 
see  a  great  number  of  men  busily  employed 
dipping  wooden  frames,  on  which  are 
stretched  pieces  of  cloth,  printed  with  a 
brown  figure,  into  deep  vats,  filled  with  a  green- 
blue  liquor.  The  cloth  comes  out  with  a 
greenish  hue,  and  immediately  grows  blue  in 
the  air  on  all  parts,  except  where  the  brown 
figure  was.  That  resists^  or  throws  off  the 
blue  vat.  Now,  the  blue  vat  contains  a  solu- 
tion of  indigo  in  lime  water.  Indigo  is  one 
of  the  most  insoluble  substances  in  water ; 
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but  by  means  of  copperas  and  lime,  tbe 
oxjgen  of  the  indigo  is  abstracted  by  the 
Iron ;  it  then  becomes  greenish  and  is  dis- 
solved by  the  lime-water.  Exposed  to  air, 
it  again  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  blue. 
It  is  during  this  change  from  green  to  blue 
that  it  becomes  chemically  united  to  the 
cloth.  The  brown  figure  renatSy  because  it 
is  a  preparation  of  copper,  which  yields  its 
oxygen  to  the  indigo  on  the  figure  while  in  the 
vat.  The  figure  becomes  covered  with  blue 
indigo  in  the  vat ;  it  forms  then  no  affinity 
with  the  cloth,  and  consequently  after  the 
copper  has  been  removed  by  a  weak  acid, 
the  brown  spot  or  fi^re  remains  white,  and 
so  is  produced  the  blue  ground  with  white 
figures.  The  whole  is  a  most  exquisite 
chemical  process  firom  beginning  to  end, 
eaualled  only  by  the  process  for  China  blue, 
wnere  blue  figures  are  raised  on  a  white 
ground.  This  is  done  by  printing  on  the 
figure  with  fine  ground  indigo  thickened 
with  paste,  and  then  by  alternate  immer- 
sions in  lime  water  and  copperas  liquor,  the 
indigo  is  dissolved  and  fixed  on  the  spots 
where  printed,  by  a  play  of  chemical  affini- 
ties similar  to  those  described  in  blue  dip- 
ping. Black  and  white,  and  red  or  chocolate 
and  white,  are  made  by  passing  the  cloth 
through  red  or  iron  liauor,  or  their  mixture, 
and  after  squeezing,  wnile  the  cloth  is  open 
and  fiat,  that  is  dried  in  hot  flues.  Every 
part  of  the  cloth  is  thus  imbued  with  mor- 
dant. The  process  is  termed  **pading." 
It  is  then  pnnted  with  citric  acid  (lemon 
juice)  thickened  with  roasted  starch.  This 
acid  discharges  the  mordant,  and  conse- 
quently, when  dyed  as  usual,  the  discharged 
figures  are  left  white.  Logwood  is  the  dye 
for  black,  and  madder  is  the  dye  for  reds  and 
chocolates.  The  designing  of  patterns  is  a 
distinct  branch  of  art.  Usually,  one  or 
more  designers  are  employed  in  each  estab- 
lishment. 

In  the  year  1840,  there  were  thirty-six 
cotton-printing  establishments  in  the  United 
States.  These  were  in  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Bhode  Island,  New  York, 


New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania^  and  Maryland. 
They  printed  100,112,000  yards,  at  a  value 
of  111,667,513. 

The  exports  of  cotton  goods  from  the 
United  States  in  1827  were  valued  at  |951,* 
000  ibr  plain  white  cloths;  $45,120  printed 
and  colored ;  $163,293  for  yam,  etc ;  making 
together  $1,159,413.  In  1857,  the.  exports 
of  white  had  run  to  $3,463,230;  and  of 
printed  to  $1,785,685 ;  dark  and  other  manii* 
&cture,  $866,262;  together,  $6,115,117.  In 
1868,  the  exports  of  cotton  manufactures 
were  $4,970,385.  The  American  cottons  are 
much  in  demand  in  China,  in  consequence 
of  their  heavier  quality  than  the  Eiighsh  or 
Chinese  goods.  The  value  of  cotton  goods 
imported  in  1856  was  $25,917,999 ;  and  the 
average  for  sixteen  years  previous  was  $16,- 
758,418.  In  1868,  the  importation  of  cotr 
ton  manufactures  were,  in  currency,  $23,355,- 
000.  The  imported  goods  are  mostly  of  the 
finer  description,  nearly  all  from  England  and 
Scotland,  and  mostly  into  the  port  of  New 
York,  under  the  credit  system  of  sales. 

We  may  here  add  the  progress  of  the 
trade  in  Great  Britain :  — 

Hone  power.  Bpindles.  Looms.   Cotton  and,1bi. 

1851,         134,317  35,038.114  901.445          757,379,740 

1857.         161,435  33.503,580  300,905       1^083.880^98 

1868,  38,000,014  379,380        1,005,463^ 

The  following  comparative  figures  wiQ 
show  the  decline  in  the  cost  of  the  yam,  as 
a  result  of  machinery ; — 

No.  407mm.                   1818.  1830.  1857. 

Hanks  per  Spindle  per  day.      200  275  275 

Cotton  perlb. $0  36  $0  14  $0  12 

Labor    "    " 0  24  0  15  0  10 

CJostyam    " 0  60  0  29  0  22 

The  manufacture  progressed  in  this  coun- 
try according  to  the  wants  of  the  population, 
and  these  wants  increased  in  the  two-fold 
ratio  of  more  means  and  greater  numbers. 
The  progress  here  was  also  more  steady  than 
it  is  abroad,  for  the  reason  that  the  demands 
of  the  people  were  not  curtailed  by  those 
periodical  famines,  which  abroad  cause  eveiT 
other  consideration  to  yield  to  that  of  food. 
We  may  sum  in  the  following  table  the  pro- 
gress of  the  manufiEusture  since  1809  :-*- 


OOTTOR     MARVrACnmi     IR    TBI     VHTTID     ITARI. 


1809 62  31,000 

1820 250,572 

1831 •?95  1,246,503 

1840 1,240  2,284,631 

1850 1,074  4,052,000 

I860 1,091  6,235,127 

1869 831  7,023,883 


Honda. 
4,000 

57,466 

72,119 

97,956 

122,028 


Cotton 

uaed. 

Ihs. 

3,600,000 
fi,945,609 
77,757,316 
132,835,856 
276,074,100 
422,704,976 
470,000,000 


Tarda  doth 


230,461,990 

398,507,568 

828,222,300 

1,148,252,406 

1,410,000,000 


Cq»itaL 


$40,614,984 
51,102,359 
76,032,678 
98,586,269 
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The  fiffareB  for  1809  are  those  of  Mr.  Gal- 
latin, and  those  of  1820  those  of  the  United 
States  marshal.  Those  for  1831  are  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  comoaittee  before  aUad- 
cd  to,  and  the  succeeding  ones  from  the  de- 
cennial censuses.  The  war,  of  course,  ejected 
material  changes  in  the  cotton  manu£Eu^ture, 
both  in  enhancing  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
and  the  manufEustured  product  The  manu- 
facture of  cotton  yams  in  the  south  and  south- 
west at  one  time  almost  entirely  ceased,  and 
the  supply  of  cotton  goods  in  that  section  was 
obtained  from  England,  and  only  by  running 
the  blockade.  The  price  of  bleached  cotton 
shirtings  and  sheetings,  of  good  brands, 
vent  up  to  75  or  80  cents  per  yard  for  goods 
sold  at  10  cents  per  yard  or  below,  in  1861. 
Spool  cotton  brought  tl.25  to  |1.50  per  doz- 
en, against  35  to  45  cenlft,  in  1861.  Since 
the  close  of  the  war  many  new  cotton  manu- 
factories have  been  started  in  the  south.  The 
total  number  of  factories  baa  somewhat  di- 


minished, but  those  running  are  laiger,  and 
the  number  of  spindles,  the  amount  of  cotton 
used,  and  the  number  of  yards  made  is  about 
25  per  cent  greater  than  in  1860.  The 
quahty  of  the  printed  goods  is  better  than  it 
was  at  that  time,  though  that  of  the  bleached 
goods  is  not,  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
short  staple  cotton  in  the  wefk.  The  manu- 
facture will,  doubtless,  increase  greatly,  and 
esoecially  in  the  southern  states,  where  a  con- 
siderable saving  can  be  effected  in  the  trans- 
portation of  cotton,  and  where  a  demand  for 
better  qualities  of  cotton  goods  is  springing 
up.  The  female  operatives  at  the  south,  are 
mostly  from  the  families  of  the  poor  whites, 
though  a  few  factories  employ  colored  wo- 
men. In  the  north,  the  American-born  fao* 
tory  girls,  farmers'  dauehters,  have  very 
laigely  given  place  to  Iri£,  German,  Swed- 
ish, and  French  women  of  less  intelligence,^ 
and  who  are  willing,  generally,  to  work  at 
somewhat  lower  wageSb 


PAPER:  ITS  MAmFACTURE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

IIATEBIALS— PBOGRESa 

If  the  question  were  put,  ''What  single  ar- 
ticle has  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  man- 
kind?" mature  reflection  would,  we  think, 
decide  upon  paper  as  that  article,  since  it 
has  been  the  means  by  which  thought  and 
ideas  have  been  diffused,  not  only  among 
cotemporaries,  bat  preserved,  and,  as  it  were, 
accumulated  in  magazines  for  future  expansion 
and  growth.  All  other  inventions,  and  per- 
haps the  whole  growth  of  civilization,  are  due 
to  the  material  of  paper.  Every  branch  of 
knowledge  is  reached,  and  every  avenue  to 
the  wisdom  of  great  minds  and  the  results  of 
genius  are  explored  only  by  means  of  paper, 
and  its  blessings  are  diffused  through  all  ranks 
of  society.  Even  he  who,  wrapt  m  his  igno- 
rance, despises  '*  book  laming,"  enjoys  a  part 
of  those  benefits  of  civilization  which  paper  has 
been  the  means  of  imparting  to  all.  Like  al- 
most all  great  blessings,  however,  it  has  been 
developed  most  rapidly  and  completely  in  the 
United  States.  Almost  all  vegetable  sub- 
stances were  used  for  the  manufacture  of  pa- 
per by  our  ancestors,  but  it  was  not  until  the 


fourteenth  century  that  linen  rags  became 
generally  the  material.  The  first  German 
paper  mill  was  established  at  Nuremberg  in 
1800;  some  English  manuscripts,  however, 
date  as  far  back  as  1340,  on  linen  paper. 
The  first  English  mill  mentioned  is  in  1496, 
by  John  Tate,  jun.,  in  Hertfordshire.  In 
1588  a  paper  mill  was  started  at  Dartford. 
It  is  to  be  conceived,  however,  that  in  that 
age,  when  books  and  newspapers  were  little 
used,  and  walls  were  draped  with  cloth,  that 
paper  was  not  much  in  demand,  and  many 
improvements  were  not  made  in  the  mani> 
fjEtcture.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  manufacture  was  introduced  into 
the  colonies.  Mi'.  J.  M.  Willcox,  a  paper 
maker  near  Philadelphia,  stated  that  in  1725 
his  grandfather,  who  had  been  educated  a 
paper  maker,  came  over  and  settled  where 
the  mill  now  is,  and  he  erected  in  1732  a  mill 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  The  kind  of 
paper  then  made  was  of  the  description  used 
by  clothiers  for  press-boards,  for  the  pressing 
of  cloth.  There  existed  at  that  time  an  act 
of  parliament  against  the  manufacture  of  any 
other  kind  of  paper  in  the  colonies.  There 
were  at  that  time  two  other  mills  in  the  same 
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basiness,  one  near  Boston  and  another  near 
Philadelphia.  The  demand  for  paper  at  that 
time,' either  for  books  or  newspapers,  was 
small,  and  not  of  a  character  to  attract  much 
capital  into  the  business.  When  the  war 
came  on,  a  demand  sprang  up,  and  Mr.  Will- 
cox  manufactured  the  paper  for  the  conti- 
nental money,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
menced malang  writing  paper  for  the  first 
time  in  America. 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  assembly,  in  1728, 
passed  an  act  for  the  encourd^ement  of  the 
paper  manufacture.  They  gianted  to  Daniel 
Henchman  and  others  the  riffht  of  making 
paper,  on  condition  that  within  the  first 
fifteen  months  they  would  make  140  reams 
of  brown  paper  and  sixty  reams  of  printing 
paper.  Of  this  the  board  of  trade  report  of 
1731  says:  "By  a  paper  mill  set  up  three 
years  ago,  they  make  to  the  value  of  £200." 
This,  with  the  mill  of  Willcox  and  another 
near  Philadelphia,  were  the  only  ones  exist- 
ing at  that  time;  but  the  trade  grew  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Coxe,  in  his  "  Views  of 
the  United  States,"  says  there  were  in  1794 
forty-eight  mills  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1810, 
the  value  of  paper  made  in  the  United  States 
was  about  $2,000,000.  The  general  govern- 
ment, from  its  origin,  did  what  it  could  to 
encourage  the  manufeicture,  by  making  rags 
free;  curiously  enough,  however,  after  the 
fisdl  of  Napoleon,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
paper  came  to  this  country,  and  was  bought 
up  by  the  contractors  to  supply  Congress ; 
and  for  a  long  time,  up  to  1825,  the  paper  used 
by  the  United  States  Senate  bore  the  water 
line,  "Napoleon,  Empereur  et  Boi,  1813." 

It  was  about  the  year  1760  that  the  inven- 
tion of  wove  moulds  was  made  to  obviate  the 
roughness  of  laid  paper.  This  led  to  the 
manufacture  in  France  of  what  is  called 
vellum  paper.  In  Holland,  soon  after,  the 
manufacture  was  improved  by  the  invention 
of  cylinders  with  long  steel  kiives  to  reduce 
the  rags  to  pulp,  thus  superseding  the  old 
plan,  which  was  by  stampers.  It  was  then 
customary  to  pile  the  rags  in  large  stone 
vats,  and  let  them  remain  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  to  ferment  and  rot  by  soaking  and 
stirring  in  water.  By  these  means  the  fibres 
became  loosened,  and  sufficiently  soft  to  be 
reduced  to  pulp  in  the  large  wooden  stampers. 
The  vats  were  now  supplanted  by  engines. 
These  are  arranged  in  pairs.  That  which  first 
receives  the  rags  is  called  the  washer,  working 
the  rags  coarsely,  while  a  stream  of  water  runs 
through  them*    The  contents  of  this  vat, 


when  readVy  is  called  half  stuff,  a&d  is  \e% 
off  into  the  other  en^e,  which  is  on  a 
lower  level,  and  this  beats  or  grinds  the 
whole  into  pulp  for  making  paper. 

From  the  date  of  the  Revolution  until  the 
year  1820,  there  was  very  little  improvement 
in  the  mode  of  making  paper  by  machinery. 
The  number  of  mills  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  demand  for  material  for  newspapers 
and  book-making.  This  grew  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  by  the  year  1810  the  ordinary  sup- 
plies of  material  for  paper  making  began  to 
fail,  and  rags  from  Europe  were  imported  in 
greater  quantities  for  that  purpose.  The 
principal  supplies  of  rags  in  the  United 
States  came  m>m  the  economy  of  families, 
purchased  by  ragmen  who  called — some- 
times paying  money,  and  at  others  exchang- 
ing tinware  and  other  conmiodities.  It  is 
only  of  late  years,  and  that  in  the  large 
cities,  that  the  European  ehiffonnierSj  or  rag- 
pickers, have  made  their  appearance.  These 
are  now  to  be  seen,  male  and  female,  with 
the  early  dawn,  armed  with  a  bag  and  aloog 
iron  hook,  watching  the  opening  and  sweep- 
ing out  of  stores,  to  pick  up  every  shred  of 
rag  or  paper,  and  following  the  gutters  the 
live-long  day,  thrusting  the  iron  hook  into 
filth  of  all  descriptions  to  fish  out  matter  for 
the  paper  maker.  This  they  rinse  in  the 
nearest  puddle,  and  deposit  in  their  bag.  Many 
of  them  earn  a  fair  livmg  at  this  unpromising 
occupation.  Nevertheless,  the  supply  is  very 
inadequate,  and  large  importations  are  re- 
sorted to.  The  quantity  of  imports  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

IMPOBTAnON    or    BAGS    INTO    TBS    UKITXD    STATKSL 

BoAB  Imported.  Of  which  ir.in«     Per  11k 

lb«r  from  Italy.  ^•*^*-         eta. 

1846,  9,897,706  8,002,866  $385,020    3.89 

1847,  8,154,886  6,629,234  304,177  3.73 

1848,  17,014,587  13,803,036  626,136  3.68 

1849,  14,941,236  11,009,608  524,437  2,61 
1860,  20,696,876  15,861,266  747,157  3.61 
1851,  26,094,701  18,512,673  902,876  3.46 

1862,  18,288,468  12,220,679  622,876  3.43 

1863,  22,766,000  14,171,292  986,466  4.31 
1864^  32,616,763  24,240,999  1,007,826  3.69 
1866,  40,013,516  23,948,612  1,224,413  3.06 
1866,  38,727,017  20,817,204  1,239,168  3.20 
1857,  44,682,080  27,317,680  1,448,125  3.27 
1860,  43,300,000  30,310,000  1,448,400  3.27 
1862,  5,088,449  7,567,703  241,738  2.69 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  export  of 
linen  rags  is  stYictly  prohibited  from  Holland, 
Belgium,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  The 
import  from  Italy  has  been  nearly  70  per 
cent  The  rags  thence  derived  are  mostly 
linen  which  has  been  used  for  outer  gar- 
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ineDtA,  and  which  have  become  whitened  by 
exposure  to  sun  and  air.  That  circumstance 
formerly  gave  them  a  value  which  they  have 
lost  since  the  improvements  in  bleaching  all 
descriptions.  Tne  linen  rags  from  the  north 
of  Europe  are  stronger  and  darker.  The 
quantity  of  rags  used  in  the  United  States  in 
1850  was,  according  to  the  value  reported  in 
the  census,  nearly  200,000,000  lbs.,  and  20,- 
696,875  lbs.  were  imported  in  that  year. 
The  importation  subsequently  more  than 
doubled,  and  it  was  estimated,  in  1869,  that 
the  quantity  used  is  1,170,000,000  lbs. ;  and 
as  li  pounds  of  paper  stock  give  one  pound 
of  paper,  the  product  would  be  780,000,000 
lbs.  This  compares  with  the  English  and 
French  returns  as  follows  :— 

Pftper  itoek  Pftper  mmdm     Lht.  par 

oomaiMd.  winaally.     hetd  oon- 

Ibt.  lb*.            soiiMd. 

United  States..  1,170,000,000  780,000,000    19.27 

Great  BritaixL..    448,800,000  298,700,000     34.56 

France 235,200,000  140,083,447       3.89 

There  is  serious  reason  to  fear  that  the 
supply  of  available  paper  stock  will,  within 
a  few  years,  be  so  far  inadequate  to  supply 
the  demand  that  the  cost  of  paper  will  be 
greatly  enhanced.  Rags  proved  insufficient 
as  long  ago  as  1862  or  J  863,  and  lesort  has 
since  been  had  to  other  materials.  A  book 
written  in  Germany  by  M.  Schaffer,  so  long 
ago  as  1772,  contains  sixty  specimens  of 
paper  made  of  different  materials.  This  in 
genious  person  made  paper  from  the  bark  of 
the  willow,  beech,  aspen,  hawthorn,  lime, 
and  mulberry;  from  the  down  of  the  asclc- 
pias,  the  catkins  of  bhick  poplar,  and  the 
tendrils  of  the  vine ;  from  the  stalks  of  net- 
tle, mug  wort,  dyer's  weed,  thistle,  bryony, 
burdock,  clematis,  willow-herb,  and  lily; 
from  cabbage-stalks,  fir-cones,  moss,  potatoes, 
wood-shavings,  and  saw-dust.  Paper  has  been 
likewise  made  from  straw,  hopbind,  licorice 
root,  the  stalks  of  the  mallow,  the  husks  of 
Indian  com,  the  unbroken  flax  and  hemp 
stalk,  the  canes,  brakes,  and  giant  rushes  of 
the  Carolina  coast,  the  tule  rush  of  Califor- 
nia, the  okra  plant,  the  esparto  grass,  a 
Spanish  heath  growing  on  sandy  plains  in 
that  country,  the  fpartina  fibre  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  and  the  aloes  and  agaves  of 
Texas,  Mexico,  and  Central  America.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  making  paper  from  any 
fibrous  plant  The  only  questions  to  be  an- 
swered are :  Can  the  fibre  be  furnished  in 
sufficient  quantity,  and  at  a  price  low  enough 
to  compete  successfully   with  other  paper 


stock?  We  think  these  inquiries  can  be 
answered  affirmatively  in  regard  to  the  spar- 
Una  fibre  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  the  ttile 
rush  on  the  Pacific,  the  okra  at  the  south, 
and  perhaps,  the  marsh  mallow,  basswood, 
the  ]North  Carolina  brake,  and  refuse  hay  at 
the  east.  Straw  will  answer  a  good  purpose 
for  some  descriptions  of  paper,  such  as  straw 
paper  and  board,  and  many  descriptions  of 
papier-mach6.  It  is  used  largely  for  news 
and  cheap  printing  papers,  but  is  too  tender 
and  brittle  to  be  of  much  value,  both  from 
its  excess  of  silica  and  the  protracted  bleach- 
ing it  requires  to  give  it  a  good  color.  Of 
course  rags  will  be  used  so  long  as  they  can 
be  supplied  at  moderate  rates,  out  they  did 
not  supply  one-third  of  the  1,170,000,000 
pounds  of  paper  stock  consumed  in  1869. 
The  vast  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
paper  in  the  United  States,  which  amounts 
to  almost  six-fold  in  twenty  years,  and  nearly 
three-fold  in  ten,  is  not  due  wholly,  perhaps 
not  mainly,  to  the  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  books,'  newspapers,  and  periodicals. 
These  have,  indeed,  made  a  wonderful  ad- 
vance within  ten  years  past,  greater  than 
any  where  else  in  the  world ;  but  during  the 
same  time  paper  and  paper  pulp  have  been 
applied  to  a  great  number  of  new  uses. 
Paper  collars  and  cuffs  alone  consume  several 
million  dollars'  worth  of  paper;  paper  for 
stereotyping  newspapers,  making  clothing, 
the  soles  of  shoes,  boots,  the  walls  of  houses, 
picture  frames,  twine,  roofing  felt,  sheathing 
for  houses  and  ships,  doors,  boxes  of  all  sizes 
and  for  all  purposes,  bags  for  flour,  meal, 
grain,  and  groceries  of  all  sorts,  bridges, 
casts,  artificial  flowers,  drc,  <fec.,  all  consume 
such  quantities  that  the  wonder  is  that  a 
sufficiency  of  stock  can  be  obtained  at  any 
price.  When,  in  addition  to  this,  we  remem- 
oer  that  the  number  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals now  in  circulation  is  nearly  three 
times  as  great  as  it  was  ten  years  ago ;  that 
the  quantities  of  books  sold  have  nearly  or 
quite  doubled,  we  shall  see  that  there  is  am- 
ple demand  for  all  the  paper  we  are  likely  to 
DC  able  to  manufacture,  and  that  the  172,- 
000,000  worth  manufactured  in  1869  will 
become  tlOO,000,000  by  1875,  and  $150,- 
000,000  by  1880  or  soon  after. 

Some  thirty  years  since,  after  the  great 
revulsion  of  1837,  cotton  was  so  cheap  that 
large  quantities  were  manufactured  into  paper. 
It  is  ordinarily  too  dear  for  that  purpose. 

When  the  rags  are  received  at  the  mill, 
they  are  sorted  according  to  their  respective 
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qualities;  for  if  rags  of  different  qnalitiei 
were  gronnd  together  at  the  same  engine, 
the  finest  and  best  parta  lironld  be  ground 
and  carried  off  before  the  coarser  were  snffi* 
cienilj  reduced  to  make  a  pulp.  In  the 
sorting  of  rags  intended  for  the  manufacture 
of  fine  paper,  hems  and  seams  are  kept  apart, 
and  coarse  cloth  separated  from  fine.  Cloth 
made  of  tow  should  be  separated  from  that 
made  of  linen ;  cloth  of  hemp  from  cloth  of 
flax.  Even  the  degree  of  wear  should  be 
attended  to,  for  if  rags  compamliyely  new 
are  mixed  with  those  which  are  much  worn, 
by  the  time  the  first  are  reduced  to  a  good 
pulp,  the  others  are  so  completely  ffround  up 
as  to  pass  through  the  hair  stramers,  thus 
occasioning  not  only  loss  of  material  but  loss 
of  beauty  in  the  paper;  for  the  smooth,  vel- 
vet softness  of  some  papers  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  finer  particles  thus  carried  off. 
The  pulp  produced  from  imperfectly  sorted 
rags  has  a  cloudy  appearance,  in  consequence 
of  some  parts  being  less  reduced  than  others, 
and  the  paper  made  frx>m  it  is  also  cloudy  or 
thicker  in  some  parts  than  in  others,  as  is 
evident  on  holding  a  sheet  up  before  the 
light.  When  it  is  necessary  to  mix  differ- 
ent qualities  of  materials,  the  rags  should  be 
ground  separately,  and  the  various  pulps 
mixed  together  afterward.  The  rag  mer- 
chants sort  rags  into  five  qualities,  known  as 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  No.  1,  or  superfine, 
consisting  wholly  of  linen,  is  used  for  the 
finest  writing  papers.  No.  5  is  canvas,  and 
may,  after  bleaching,  be  used  for  inferior 
printing  papers.  There  Is  also  rag-bagging, 
or  the  canvas  sacks  in  which  the  rags  are 
packed,  also  cotton  colored  rags  of  all  colors, 
but  the  blue  is  usually  sorted  out  for  making 
blue  paper.  Common  papers  are  made  from 
rag-bagging  and  cotton  rags.  An  operation 
sometimes  required  after  unpacking  the 
ra^  is  to  put  them  into  a  duster,  which  is  a 
cylinder  four  feet  in  diameter  and  five  feet 
long,  covered  with  a  wire  net,  and  inclosed 
in  a  tight  box  to  confine  the  dust.  A  quan- 
tity of  rags  being  pui  into  this  cylinder,  it 
is  made  to  rotate  rapidly  on  its  axis,  and 
thus  a  great  deal  of  dust  is  shaken  out,  which 
might  otherwise  vitiate  the  air  of  the  rag- 
cutting  room.  The  sorting  is '.done  by  wo- 
men and  children  in  a  large  room.  The  rags 
are  sorted,  according  to  their  fineness,  into 
the  superfine,  the  fiiie,  the  stitches  of  the  fine, 
the  middling,  the  searfis  and  stitches  of  the 
middling,  and  the  coarse.  These  divisions 
aie  more  or  less  observed  at  the  present  day. 


The  very  coarse  parta  are  rejected,  or  laid 
aeide  for  making  white-brown  paper. 

The  p^>er  was  formerly  made  into  sheets 
by  means  of  the  mouid  and  deekU.  The  mtnM 
was  a  square  frame  or  shallow  box  of  ma« 
hogany,  covered  at  the  top  with  wire  cloth; 
it  »  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  wid^ 
than  the  sheet  of  paper  intended  to  be  made 
upon  it  The  wire  cloth  of  the  fnculd  varies 
in  fineness  with  that  of  the  paper  and  the 
nature  of  the  stuff;  it  consists  of  a  number 
of  parallel  wires  stretched  across  a  frame  very 
near  together,  and  tied  fiMt  through  holes  in 
the  sides;  a  few  other  stronger  wires  are 
also  placed  across  at  right  angles  to  the 
former;  they  are  a  considerable  distance 
apart,  and  are  bound  to  the  small  wires  at 
tne  points  of  intersection  by  means  of  fine 
wires.  In  several  kinds  of  writing  paper  the 
marks  of  the  wires  are  evident,  from  the  p»- 
per  being  thinner  in  the  parts  where  me 
pulp  touches  the  wires.  In  what  is  called 
wove  paper,  there  are  no  marks  of  the  wires; 
these  are  avoided  by  weaving  the  wire  in  a 
loom  into  a  wire  cloth,  which  is  stretched 
over  the  frame  of  a  mould,  and  being  turned 
down  over  the  sides  is  fastened  by  fine 
wire. 

The  tpater-mark  in  paper  is  produced  by 
wires  bent  into  the  shape  of  the  required 
letter  or  device,  and  sewed  to  the  sur&ce  of 
the  mould ;  it  has  the  effect  of  making  the 
paper  thinner  in  those  places.  The  old 
makers  employed  water-marks  of  an  eccenr 
trie  kind.  Those  of  Caxton  and  other  eariy 
printers  were  an  ox  head  and  star,  a  collared 
dog  s  head,  a  crown,  a  shield,  a  jug,  etc.  A 
fool's  cap  and  bells  employed  as  a  water- 
mark gave  the  name  to  foolscap  paper;  a 
postman's  horn,  such  as  was  formerly  in  use^ 
gave  the  name  to  post  paper.  Connected 
with  the  sizing  of  papers  is  the  blueing, 
which  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  sag^ 
gestion  of  a  paper  maker's  wife,  who  thought 
that  the  practice  of  improving  the  color  of 
linen  while  passing  through  the  wash,  by* 
means  of  a  blue-bag,  might  also  be  advanta- 
geously applied  to  paper.  A  blue-bag  was 
accordingly  suspended  in  the  vat,  and  the 
effect  proved  to  oe  so  satisfactory  that  it  led 
to  the  introduction  of  the  laxge  and  impor- 
tant class  of  blue  writing  paper.  It  was  soon 
found  that  smalt  gave  a  better  color  than 
common  stone-blue,  and  smalt  continued  to 
be  used  for  many  years ;  but  when  artificial 
ultramarine  came  to  be  manufactured  at  a 
very  low  cost,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  tints, 
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thiB  beaatifal   color  gradnaUj  superceded 
•malt  in  the  inanii£EUitiire  of  writing  paper. 

From  1820  to  1830,  some  efforts  were 
made  to  introduce  into  the  United  States 
machinery  from  Europe.  England  and 
France  were  before  us  in  its  introduction. 
Several  machines  were  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land ;  some  very  imperfect,  and  the  cost  too 
great  for  our  manufacture.  The  patronage 
then  offered  was  no  inducement  to  our  own 
machinists  to  construct  so  expensive  a  ma- 
chine until  1830,  about  which  time  Phelps 
if  Spoffbrd  of  Windham,  Connecticut,  made 
one  which  answered  very  well  Soon  after, 
the  country  was  supplied  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  and  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  English. 
Not  long  afterward,  Howe  &  Goddard,  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  commenced  mak- 
ing the  Fourdrinier — the  shaking  endless 
wire-web  machine.  The  cylinder  machine, 
more  simple  and  less  costly  than  the  other, 
is  in  more  general  use ;  but  the  paper  made 
on  it  is  not  equal  in  quality.  Notwith- 
standing, it  does  very  well  for  news,  and  the 
various  purposes  which  a  coarser  article  will 
answer  for.  These  are  made  in  various 
places  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
mterval  from  1830  to  1840  was  important 
for  the  vast  improvements  in  the  manufacture, 
by  the  application  of  this  kind  of  machinery 
for  that  purpose ;  also,  by  the  introduction 
of  the  use  of  chlorine  in  the  form  of  gas,  of 
chloride  of  lime,  and  the  alkalies,  lime  and 
eoda-ash,  iu  bleaching,  cleansing,  and  dis- 
charging the  colors  from  calicoes,  worn  out 
sails,  refuse  tarred  rope,  hetup  bagging,  and 
cotton  waste,  the  refuse  of  the  cotton  mills. 
These  articles,  which  heretofore  had  been 
considered  only  applicable  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  coarse  wrapping  paper,  have,  through 
the  application  of  tnis  bleaching  and  cleans- 
ing process,  entered  largely  into  the  com- 
position of  news  and  coarse  printing  papers, 
and  consequently  have  risen  in  value  300 
per  cen^  A  few  mills  possess  machinery 
and  adopt  a  process  by  which  they  are  pre- 
pared for  the  finest  printing  and  letter  paper. 
A  beautiful  paper  is  made  of  cast-off  cable 
rope.  Hemp  oagging  Lb  an  excellent  mar 
terial  for  giving  strength,  and  is  in  great  de- 
mand, especially  for  making  the  best  news 
paper.  The  cost  of  making  paper  by  mar 
chinery,  compared  with  that  of  making  it  by 
the  old  method  (by  hand),  not  taking  into 
account  the  interest  on  cost  and  repair  of 
machinery,  is  about  as  one  to  eight  The 
mills  which  have  been  using  straw  in  great 


quantities  within  a  few  years  past,  found 
some  modification  of  their  machmery  neces" 
sary  to  enable  them  to  succeed  with  their 
new  material.  The  manufactories  using  the 
North  Carolina  brake  or  swamp  cane,  (a  spe- 
cies of  bamboos,)  reduced  it  to  paper  pulp  or 
fibre,  by  subjecting  it  to  steam  in  an  iron 
cylinder  for  some  time  and  then  suddenly 
exploding  it  as  they  would  a  cannon,  by  the 
propulsive  force  of  steam,  against  a  solid 
stone  wall.  It  was  in  this  wav  torn  into  a 
mass  of  fine  fibres,  suitable  for  paper  pulp. 
The  other  materials  now  used  for  paper,  all 
require  a  somewhat  different  treatment  from 
rags ;  some  of  them  are  much  stronger  than 
even  the  best  linen  rags.  The  spartma  fibre 
found  in  the  marshy  bottoms  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  its  tributaries,  makes  a  re- 
markably tough  and  handsome  paper  under 
proper  treatment,  sufficiently  strong  for  bank- 
note purposes,  and  its  coarser  qualities  make 
excellent  flour  bags.  Paper  is  now  made  in 
all  sections  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  best 
specimens  of  paper  come  from  the  Mississippi 
valley,  where  formerly  it  was  thought  that  the 
water  was  not  pure  enough  to  make  fine  paper. 


CHAPTER  n. 

INVENTIONS— MANUFAOTURB. 

Thb  slow  and  difficult  process  of  moulding 
the  separate  sheets  of  paper  by  hand,  has  to 
a  very  great  extent  been  superseded  by  the 
introduction  and  gradual  improvement  of 
the  very  beautiful  machinery  of  Fourdrinier. 
By  means  of  this  machine,  a  process  which, 
under  the  old  hand  system,  occupied  a  couple 
of  weeks,  is  now  performed  in  a  few  min- 
utes. Within  this  brief  space  of  time, 
and  the  short  distance  'of  thirty  or  forty 
feet,  a  continuous  stream  of  fluid  pulp  is 
made  into  paper,  dried,  polished,  and  cut  up 
into  separate  sheets  ready  for  use.  The 
paper  thus  produced  is  moderate  in  price, 
and,  for  a  large  number  of  puiposes,  superior 
in  Quality  to  that  which  was  formerly  made 
by  hand.  In  fact,  the  machine-made  papers 
can  be  produced  of  unlimited  dimensions; 
they  are  of  uniform  thickness ;  they  can  be 
fabricated  at  any  season  of  the  year ;  they  do 
not  require  to  be  sorted,  trimmed,  and  hung 
up  in  the  drying-house-— operations  which 
formerly  led  to  so  much  waste  that  about 
one  sheet  in  every  five  was  defective.  The 
papoir  machine  moves  at  the  rate  of  firom 
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twenty-five  to  forty  feet  per  minute,  bo  that 
scarcely  two  minutes  are  occupied  in  con- 
verting liquid  pulp  into  finighed  pi^er,  a 
result  which,  by  the  old  process,  occupied 
about  seven  or  ei^ht  days.  If  the  macnine 
produce  ten  lineal  yards  of  paper  per  minute, 
or  six  hundred  yards  per  hour,  this  is  equal 
to  a  mile  of  paper  in  three  hours,  or  four 
miles  per  day  of  twelve  hours.  The  paper 
is  about  fifty-four  inches  wide,  and  suppos- 
ing three  hundred  machines  to  be  at  wore  on 
an  average  twelve  hours  a  day,  the  aggregate 
length  of  web  would  be  equal  to  1,200 
miles,  and  the  area  3,000,000  square  yards. 
Paper  is  sent  into  market  in  various  forms 
and  sizes,  according  to  the  use  for  which  it 
is  intended.  The  following  table  contains 
the  names  and  dimensions  of  various  sheets 
of  paper. 

Inches. 

Foolscap 14  by  17 

Crown 16  "  20 

Folio  post 16  "  21 

Demy 17  "  22 

Medium 19  "  24 

Royal 20  "   25 

Super-royal 22  "  27 

Imperial 22  "  32 

Medium  and  half 24  "  28i 

Royalandhalf 26  "  29 

Double  Medium 24  "  38     ' 

Double  Buper-royaL 27  "  42 

Double  imperial 32  "  44 

Many  of  the  papers  above  enumerated 
are  made  by  hand  of  the  exact  size  indica- 
ted, but  if  made  by  the  machine,  the  roll 
of  paper  has  to  be  cut  to  the  required  di- 
mensions. In  order  to  do  this  with  pre- 
cision and  expedition,  various  cutting  ma- 
chines have  been  contrived,  in  which  the 
paper,  as  it  comes  from  the  manufacturing 
machine,  is  cut  to  any  size  required.  Fine 
papers  are,  in  many  cases,  hot-pressed  and 
glazed.  In  hot-pressing,  a  number  of  stout 
cast  iron  plates  are  heated  in  an  oven,  and 
then  put  into  a  screw  press  in  alternate 
layers,  with  highly  glazed  paste-boards, 
between  which  the  paper  is  placed  in  open 
sheets ;  and  the  hard-polished  surface  of  the 
pasteboards,  aided  by  the  heat  and  pressure, 
imparts  that  beautiful  appearance  which  be- 
longs to  hot-pressed  paper.  A  yet  more 
smooth  and  elegant  sur&ce  is  produced  by 
the  process  of  gl&sing.  The  sheets  of  paper  are 
placed  separately  between  very  smooth,  clean, 
copper  plates.  These  are  then  passed  through 
rollers,  which  impart  a  pressure  of  twenty  to 
thirty  tons.  After  three  or  four  such  pres- 
sures the  paper  acquires  a  higher  sunace, 


and  is  then  called  glazed.  The  general  ia* 
troduction  of  steel  pens  has  increased  the 
demand  for  smooth  papers,  and  has  led  to 
improvements  in  finishing  them.  As  am 
improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
sized  by  the  machines  now  in  use,  it  is  pro* 

Cid  to  conduct  the  web  of  paper,  after  it 
been  either  partially  or  completely  dried, 
through  a  trough  of  cold  water,  then  to  paw 
it  through  a  pair  of  pressing  rollers,  and  aner* 
ward  to_dry  it  on  reels^  or  over  hot  cylin* 
ders.  I'he  paper  which  has  been  thus  treated 
will  be  found  to  ''bear"  much  better,  and 
admit  of  erasures  being  made  on  its  surface, 
and  written  over,  without  the  ink  running  in 
the  way  it  does  when  the  paper  is  sized  and 
dried  in  the  usual  manner.  •  It  has  been 
found  that  when  paper  is  dried,  after  sizing 
by  the  drying  machines  in  present  use,  the 
paper  is  very  harsh,  apd  until  it  stands  for 
some  time  to  get  weather  (as  it  is  technically 
termed)  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
glazing  the  paper.  This  inconvenience  ia 
proposed  to  be  overcome  by  passing  the 
paper  partially  round  a  hollow  cylinder,^ 
through  which  a  small  stream  of  cold  water 
is  made  to  run.  By  this  means  the  heat  is 
carried  ofi*,  and  the  paper  is  rendered  more 
tractable,  and  brought  to  a  proper  state  for 
undergoing  the  glazing  operation. 

We  may  describe  me  modem  process  of 
paper  making,  by  detailing  the  operations 
as  carried  on  in  large  mills.  The  visitor 
goes  up  to  the  second  stoiy,  into  a  room 
some  sixty  by  eighty  feet,  in  which  girls  axe 
engaged  assorting  the  rags.  Here  are  nu- 
merous bales  of  white  rags,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. The  imported  are  linen,  the  others 
cotton.  In  the  same  room  these  rags  are 
cut  by  a  machine,  driven  by  power,  which 
fits  them  for  the  subsequent  processes.  They 
are  next  sent  into  a  rotary  boiler  of  about 
two  tuns  capacity,  into  which  steam  is  ad- 
mitted, and  the  rags  boiled.  Next  they  are 
cast  down  on  a  floor  in  the  first  story,  where 
they  are  put  into  cars,  on  which  they  are 
conveyed  to  the  washing  engines.  Two 
engines  are  employed  in  washing,  called  rag 
engines.  These  engines  play  in  tubs  of  an 
oval  form,  of  large  capacity,  each  containing 
perhaps  200  lbs.  of  rags.  The  impelling 
power,  steam  or  water,  causes  the  revolution 
of  a  roller,  set  with  knives  or  bars  of  cast 
steel  inserted  in  it  longitudinallv.  This 
roller  is  suspended  on  what  is  called  a  lighter^ 
by  which  it  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at 
pleasure  upon  a  plate,  consisting  of  bars  of 
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steel,  set  up  edgewise.  Passing  now  between 
thia  and  the  plate,  the  rags  are  reduced  to 
fibre.  A  stream  of  pure  water  is  then  con- 
veyed into  the  rag  engine,  and,  by  means  of 
a  cylinder  covered  with  ^auze  wire,  the  dirty 
water  is  passed  off.  This  cylinder,  called  a 
patent  washer,  is  octagonal  in  shap^,  some 
thirty  inches  in  length,  revolving  in  tiie  en- 
gine, and  having  buckets  within  it,  corres- 
ponding with  the  sides  of  the  washer.  By 
this  process  the  rags  are  washed  perfectly 
clean  in  from  three  to  six  hours. 

The  bleaching  process  is  performed  by  the 
insertion  into  this  engine  of  a  strong  solution 
of  the  chloride  of  lime  and  some  acid,  to  cause 
a  reaction.  The  pulp  is  then  emptied  into 
large  cisterns,  covered  with  the  bleach  liquor 
it  contains,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  to  bleach. 
It  is  then  drained,  put  into  the  beating  en- 
gine, and  reduced  to  a  pulp)  the  consistency 
of  milk,  which  it  much  resembles.  This 
pulp  is  emptied  into  a  large  cistern,  in  a 
vault  beneath,  and  kept  in  motion  by  means 
of  an  agitator  revolving  in  it.  It  is  then 
ndsed  by  a  lifting  pump  into  a  small  cistern, 
from  which  it  is  drawn  off  by  a  cock — which 
is  opened  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  paper  intended  to  be  made — 
on  to  a  strainer,  which  removes  the  knots, 
sand,  or  hard  substances  that  may  damage 
th^  paper,  and  then  flows  upon  a  leathern 
apron,  which  conducts  it  to  an  endless  wire 
doth,  over  which  the  web  of  paper  is  form- 
ed.. This  wire  cloth  is  kept  constantly 
vibrating,  which  both  facilitates  the  escape 
of  water  and  the  felting  together  of  the 
fibres  of  the  pulp.  The  wire  cloth,  with  the 
pulp  upon  it—the  edges  being  protected  by 
deckle-straps — passes  on  until  it  comes  to  a 
couple  of  wet-press  cylinders,  as  they  are  call- 
ed, the  lower  of  which  is  of  metal,  but  cover- 
ed with  a  jacket  of  felting  or  flannel ;  the 
upper  one  is  of  wood,  made  hollow,  and  cov- 
ered first  with  mahogany,  and  then  with 
flannel.  These  cylinders  give  the  gauze  with 
the  pulp  upon  it  a  slight  pressure,  which  is 
repeated  upon  a  second  pair  of  wet-press 
rolU  similar  to  the  first  The  paper  is  then 
led  upon  an  endless  felt  or  blanket,  which 
travels  at  exactly  the  same  rate  as  the  wire 
cloth,  while  the  latter  passes  under  the  cyl- 
inders, and  proceeds  to  take  up  a  new  supply 
of  pulp.  The  endless  felt  conveys  the  paper, 
still  in  a  very  wet  state,  between  cast  iron 
cylinders,  where  it  undergoes  a  severe  pres- 
sure, which  rids  it  of  much  of  the  remaining 


water,  and  then  between  a  second  pair  of 
press-rollers,  which  remove  the  mark  of  the 
felt  from  the  under  surfiEuse';  and  finally  it  is 
passed  over  the  surface  of  cylinders  heated 
by  steam,  and  when  it  has  passed  over  about 
thirty  lineal  feet  of  heated  surfeuse,  it  is 
wound  upon  a  reel  ready  for  cutting.  Forty 
years  ago  three  men  could  by  hand  manu- 
facture 4,000  sheets  in  a  day.  The  same 
number  now  by  the  aid  of  machinery  wiQ 
make  60,000. 

From  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  quan- 
tity of  paper  imported  has  been  gradually 
decreasing ;  and  before  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  in  1846,  had  dwindled  to  perhaps  not 
more  than  2  per  cent  of  the  amount  con- 
sumed, with  the  exception  of  wall  papers,  of 
which  large  quantities  were  imported,  and 
still  continue  to  be,  from  France.  The  im- 
portations now  of  writing  and  drawing  pa- 
pers and  bristol  board,  consist  of  considera- 
ble quantities  of  thin  French  and  German 
paper,  mainly  for  foreign  or  fancy  corres- 
pondence, and  drawing  paper,  and  bristol 
boards  from  England,  France,  and  Austria. 
The  reduced  price  of  machine  paper  has 
forced  almost  all  manufacturers  to  abandon 
the  old  method.  There  were,  a  few  years 
since,  only  two  mills  in  operation  in  the 
United  States  in  which  it  was  made  by 
hand— one  in  Massachusetts,  and  one  in 
Pennsylvania.  There  is  a  limited  quantity 
of  peculiar  kinds,  that  can  be  better  made 
by  hand  than  on  a  machine,  such  as  bank- 
note, laid  letter,  deed  parchments,  and  such 
as  are  used  for  documents  that  are  much 
handled,  and  require  great  strength  and 
durability.  Within  the  last  few  years  some 
improvement  has  been  made  in  the  finish  of 
writing  and  printing  papers,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  iron  and  paper  calenders  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  smooth  surface.  The  finish 
of  American  papers  is  now  equal  to  any  in 
the  world. 

The  quantity  of  paper  required  for  the 
newspaper  service  of  the  country  is  probably 
200,000,000  lbs.  per  annum,  which  would 
allow  a  circulation  of  1,000,000,000  sheets. 
There  would  remain  300,000,000  lbs.  of 
paper  for  the  service  of  the  book  trade,  and 
the  trade  and  publications  of  the  religions 
societies. 

The  use  of  paper  in  part  or  wholly  for 
collars,  cuffs,  shirt-fronts,  &c.,  drc,  has  at- 
tained its  present  magnitude  almost  entirely 
since  1860.  It  now  employs  a  large  capital 
and  uses  between  seven  and  eight  millions 
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of  dollan*  woith  of  paper.  lU  use  for  boild- 
is^  purposes  is  also  yery  lam,  being  coated 
with  a  composition  and  nsed  for  sheathing, 
in  the  place  of  boards ;  saturated  with  tar, 
and  under  the  name  of  roofing  felt,  made  the 
basis  of  the  *'felt  and  myel  roo4;*'  com- 
bined with  gypsum  and  made  into  blocks 
for  the  walls  of  the  rooms ;  made  into  pa- 
pier mach^  and  compressed  into  doors  uid 
window-sash  of  great  beauty  and  cheapness, 
and  molded  into  door-knol«  and  trimmings. 
The  use  of  paper-hangings,  which  has  be- 
come so  common  in  the  past  twenty  years, 
superseding  hard  finish  and  painted  walls, 
for  city  dwellings,  absorbs  a  lai^  amount 
of  paper.  In  Philadelphia  the  consump- 
tion of  paper  for  hangings  has  been  yearly 
1,500  tons,  or  3,000,000  lbs.  The  pa- 
per used  for  this  pupose  is  heavy,  and 
comes  from  the  mill  in  rolls  1,200  yards 
and  from  20  to  85  inches  wide.     It 


costs  from  0  to  14  cents  per  pound.  In 
the  preparation  of  this  paper  the  pattrni 
is  first  carefully  drawn  from  original  de:«i<nis, 
and  then  printed.  The  outlines  of  the 
various  tints  are  made  each  upon  a  separate 
block,  made  of  pear-tree  mounted  with  pine. 
The  color  is  contained  in  sieves,  and  the 
blocks  thus  applied  to  these  are  laid  upon 
the  paper,  following  each  other  upon  the 
guide-marks  left  by  Uie  previous  impressions, 
it  is  stated  that  a  paper-hanging  exhibited 
at  the  World^s  Fair,  and  representing  a  chase 
in  a  forest  with  birds  and  animals,  was  pe^ 
fected  by  the  implication  of  12,000  blocks. 

In  making  what  is  called  flock  ^shearings 
of  broadcloth)  paper,  the  pattern  is  printed 
in  size  and  vainisned ;  the  wool  then  bebg 
sifted  on  the  varnished  pattern,  adheres  to  it 

The  census  of  1860  gave  the  localities  of 
the  paper  mills  and  their  comparative  im- 
portance as  follows : — 


KAinnrAOTOBxu  or  thx  vsmD  btatis. 


States  and  Terrltorlea. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Georgia  i 

Illinois 

Indiana 

JCentuckT* 

Maine  

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Caroh'ca  . . 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

Iowa 

South  Carolina. . 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

California 


Total  in  U.  S . . 
Total  in  1850. . . 

Increase 


Ko.or 
EstabUah- 
mentti 
65 

2 

4 

2 
10 

1 
14 
25 
99 

5 

24 

36 

126 

6 
29 
84 

1 

3 

2 
12 

9 

6 

I 

656 
443 

112 


G^taL 

$1,860,000 
280,000 
111,000- 

47,103 
147,500 
126,000 
619,100 
272,800 
8,589,860 

46,500 
425,000 
990,000 
2,039,000 
121,850 
875,500 
1,917,920 

12,000 
111,000 

14,600 
139,500 
164,500 
133,000 

60,000 

14,052,683 
5,523,929 


Goat  of  mw 

Mala 

Female 

Coat  of  labor. 

Value  of 

mateHaL 

haada. 

haada. 

product 

$1,527,672 

698 

502 

$342,996 

$2,453,258 

286,439 

66 

27 

29,292 

385,000 

72,400 

62 

26 

20,904 

146,300 

43,076 

29 

12 

13,080 

59,938 

66,786 

64 

26 

25,548 

140,200 

68,500 

26 

35 

19,200 

122,000 

635,539 

223 

183 

100,834 

949,645 

300,759 

155 

69 

61,228 

513,690 
6,170,127 

3,313,162 

1,494 

1,846 

800,692 

62,837 

63 

35 

16,248 

127,000 

378,596 

207 

126 

95,580 

701,209 

997,109 

461 

254 

179,940 

1,582,703 

1,394,210 

1,411 

446 

433,028 

3,059,776 

64,600 

54 

35 

53,916 

165,703 

737,246 

612 

212 

197,448 

1,382,241 

1,313,841 

690 

392 

256,656 

2,367,268 

6.600 

8 

5 

3,924 

17,400 

53,000 

38 

19 

16,044 

96,500 

10,200 

11 

13 

4,500 

28,000 

152,396 

87 

66 

35,688 

227,800          1 

130,165 

U 

38 

41,678 

270,000          > 

99,135 

66 

37 

23,988 

193,114 

8,000 

14 
6,619 

4,392 

4,800 
2,767,212 

40,000 

11,602,266 

21,216,802 

5,523,929 

3,835 

2,950 

1,497,792 

10,187,177 

$6,048,337  $6,048,337  2,684  1,442  $1,269,420  $11,029,625 
There  were  produced  in  these  565  paper  those  made  of  oakam,  hemp  rope  and  bag- 
mOls,  in  1860,  131,608,000  pounds  of  pnnt-  ging,  Ac,  were  not  enumerated.  During 
ing  paper,  22,268,000  pounds  of  writing  the  war,  the  price  of  paper  rose  more  than 
paper,  33,379  tons  of  wrapping  paper,  and  one  hundred  per  cent.,  and  though  it  has 
8,150  tons  of  straw  boards.  The  mills! since  declined  almost  to  the  old  prices,  the 
which  manufacture  tarred  boards,  that  is,  I  production  in  1869  was  780  million  pounds. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

WOOLLEN    MANUFACTURES —  CAKDINa — 
WEAVING— FELTING. 

Thk  mannfactare  of  woollen,  or  any  other* 
goods,  having  been  prohibited  in  the  colo- 
nies under  that  harsh  principle  which 
prompted  the  Earl  of  Chatham  to  exclaim 
that  the  "  colonists  had  no  right  to  manu- 
&cture  so  much  as  a  horse-shoe  nail,"  much 
progress  could  not  have  been  expected. 
Nevertheless,  progress  was  made,  since  the 
home  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  became 
very  generaL  The  people  spun  and  wove 
their  own  cloth,  and  the  merchant  found 
little  sale  for  the  imported  article.  The 
oppressions  of  the  home  government  were 
continued,  until  finally,  in  1766,  a  society 
was  started  in  New  York  with  great  zeal, 
not  only  repudiating  all  foreign  goods,  but 
taking  measures  to  encourage  the  home 
manufacture  of  cloth  from  sheep's  wool,  and 
from  all  other  materials.  This  was  very  pop- 
ular ;  and  an  agreement  was  extensively  en- 
tered into,  in  order  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  wool,  to  eat  no  mutton  or  lamb,  and  to 
purchase  no  meat  of  anybutcher  who  should 
kill  a  sheep  or  lamb.  The  ecoiiomist  of  the 
present  day  will  smile  at  such  a  mode  of  en- 
couraging the  farmer  to  keep  sheep,  viz. :  by 
cutting  off  his  market  for  the  mutton.  Never- 
theless, it  showed  zeaL  Manufactures  are 
not,  however,  to  be  established  by  resolu- 
tion. For  their  development  there  are  neces- 
sary, Ist,  the  supply  of  skilled  labor ;  2d,  the 
material  for  its  use ;  Sd,  the  capital  to  em- 


ploy it ;  and  4th,  the  demand  for  the  goods. 
This  latter  existed  to  a  considerable  extent, 
on  certain  conditions,  among  which  was,  that 
it  should  come  within  the  means  of  the  con- 
Burners.  There  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  scarcity  of  wool,  since  home-made 
goods  were  generally  used.  There  was  an 
absence,  however,  of  capital,  and  of  that 
skilled  labor  which  is  always  the  result  of 
extensive  experience  in  the  same  employ- 
ment. There  came  great  numbers  of  art- 
isans from  Europe,  and  it  was  stated  that 
30,000  weavers  left  Ulster  in  1114,  The 
war  came,  peace  succeeded,  and  the  new 
government  was  formed  in  1791 ;  on  which 
occasion,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  made  his  famous  report  on 
manufactures.  He  stated,  that  of  woollen 
goods,  hats  only  had  reached  maturity,  and 
supplied  the  demand.  At  Hartford,  a  mill 
for  cloths  and  cassimeres  was  in  operation, 
and  produced  excellent  wares,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances; but  he  remarked,  that  "it 
was  doubtful  if  American  wool  was  fit  for 
fine  cloths."  The  quality  of  wool  grown 
in  the  country  must,  since  then,  have  chang- 
ed very  much,  since  the  American  wool  is 
used  entirely  for  the  fine  goods,  and  the 
imported  wools  only  are  used  for  carpets  and 
coarse  manufactures.  The  manufacture  of 
cloths  did  not  progress  rapidly,  since  we  find 
that,  in  1810,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Treasury  department,  ordered  by  Congress, 
the  manufacture  of  wool  was  still  mostly  in 
families.  The  progress  of  the  manufacture, 
according  to  that  report,  has  been  as  fol- 
lows : — 


1810. 
Woollen  manufactare,    $25,608, 788 


1830. 
4,413,068 


1830. 
14,528,166 


1840  1850 

20,696,999        43,207,546 


This  value,  in  1810,  was  nearly  all  in  &m- 
ilies,  and  the  figures  subsequently  are  the 
product  of  regular  manufactures  as  the  busi- 
ness progressed.  The  family  manufacture 
was  necessarily  of  a  rude  description.  The 
wool,  being  washed,  was  carded  between 


two  cards  held  in  the  hands  of  the  operator, 
who  continued  to  card  until  the  wool  was 
formed  into  a  long  roll,  which  was  then  spun 
upon  the  single  spindle,  driven  by  the  wheel 
that  the  busy  hand  of  the  housewife  kept  in 
motion.     There  are  many  still  living  who 
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were  employed  in  sticking  the  teeth  for  those 
cards,  and  in  tending  the  wheel.  The  cloth, 
woven  also  by  hand,  was  subsequently  sent 
to  mill  to  be  fulled,  and  dyed,  and  dressed ; 
which  was  the  first  regular  business  branch 
of  the  manufacture.  'Ihe  dyeing  was  rather 
an  imperfect  process.  The  operator  did  not 
then  understand  the  art  of  fixing  colors. 
Daniel  Webster  somewhere  relates  his  mis- 
fortune, when,  dressed  up  in  a  new  suit  of 
home-spun  blue,  he  accompanied  his  father 
on  the  way  to  a  new  school,  and,  being  oyer- 
taken  by  a  shower,  had  the  color  washed 
firom  his  new  coat  into  lus  shirt  With  the 
lapse  of  time  dyeing  became  better  under- 
stood. Not  many  years  have  elapsed,  how- 
ever, since  the  distinctive  mark  of  American 
cloth  was,  that  it  wore  "white  on  the  edges ;" 
in  other  words,  its  color  was  not  fast  With 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  people,  home  manu- 
ractures  necessarily  gave  way  to  machine 
work.  Other  occupations  paid  the  time  of 
the  farmer  better,  and  the  use  of  machines 
gradually  made  a  market  for  the  raw  wool, 
at  a  price  which,  compared  with  falling 
prices  of  the  cloth,  would  give  the  wool- 
grower  his  cloth  without  labor.  This  we 
may  illustrate  by  extreme  figures.  Suppose, 
there  being  no  factories,  wool  is  worth  10 
cts.  per  lb.,  and  cloth  imported,  $2  per  yard, 
a  pound  of  wool  will  make  two  yards,  or  $4  ; 
if  not  as  good  cloth,  at  least  good  enough. 
The  farmer,  by  turning  his  wool  into  cloth, 
makes  a  large  saving.  Soon,  however,  ma- 
chine labor  sinks  cloth  to  50  cts.  per  yard, 
and  raises  wool  to  60  cts.  The  farmer  can 
now  no  longer  afford  to  make  his  own  cloth, 
but  his  wool  trade  has  become  profitable. 
Thus,  machine  goods  supplant  hand  goods. 
In  this  line,  the  inventions  have  been  very 
remarkable. 

In  1797,  Asa  Whittemore,  of  Massachu- 
setts, invented  a  machine  for  making  cards. 
Instead  of  sticking  them  by  hand,  as  before, 
a  strip  of  leather,  by  passing  between  a 
cylinder  and  a  scraper,  becomes  of  equal 
thickness.  This  strip  of  leather,  in  passing 
through  the  machine,  is  stuck  full  of  teeth, 
that  are  also  made  from  steel  wire  by  the 
machine  at  the  same  time.  The  ingenuity 
of  this  machine  was  such,  that  the  famous 
John  Randolph,  on  inspecting  it,  exclaimed, 
that  "  it  operated  as  if  it  had  a  soul  1"  There 
have  been  100  patents  since  issued  for  im- 
provements in  this  machine.  The  hand 
oards  were  then  supplanted  by  the  carding 


machine.  This  has  a  drum  of  about  8  ft. 
diameter,  and  as  many  long,  covered  with 
the  cards.  Smaller  cylinders,  also  covered 
with  cards,  are  placed  so  as  to  revolve  agunst 
the  circumference  of  the  cylinder,  and  m  the 
contrary  direction.  There  is  a  feed  apron, 
on  which  the  wool  is  laid,  and,  being  drawn 
in  between  two  rollers,  is  caught  by  the  cards 
of  the  revolving  drum,  and  combed  out  be- 
tween it  and  the  smaller  cylinders.  The 
wool  is  thus  spread  on  the  surface  of  all, 
and  is  finally  taken  up  by  the  *'  doffer,"  or  a 
cylinder  in  front  of  the  main  drum ;  from 
this  it  flows  in  a  broad,  thin,  gauzy  fleece, 
which  passes  through  a  funnel,  and  in  so 
doing  is  contracted  into  a  ribbon,  or  sliver, 
which  is  delivered  into  a  can,  ready  for  the 
"drawing  frame."  Long  wools  and  short 
wools  are  subjected  to  different  treatment  in 
this  stage  of  the  manufacture.  The  long 
wools  are  sometimes  called  combing  wools, 
in  consequence. 

In  the  manufacture  of  worsted,  the  long 
staple  is  used  mostiy,  because  a  smooth,  flne 
yam  is  required,  not  much  liable  to  full,  or 
shrink,  or  curl.  In  order  to  form  such  a 
thread,  the  first  object  is  to  lay  or  stretch 
the  fibres  into  lines,  as  parallel  as  possible. 
If  it  were  possible  to  procure  a  single  fibre 
of  wool  of  a  length  sufficient  to  weave  like  a 
fibre  of  silk,  the  beauty  and  finish  of  the 
fabric  would  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  could 
be  desired.  As  that,  however,  is  not  pos* 
sible,  the  object  of  the  manufacturer  is  to 
draw  out  the  fibres  into  parallel  lines,  in 
order  that  they  may  twist  into  a  thread  as 
fine  and  smooth  as  can  be  obtained.  The 
old  mode  of  doing  this  was  by  hand.  When 
the  wool  has  been  washed  with  lye,  or  soap 
and  water,  and  dried,  it  passes  into  a  ma- 
chine called  the  "  picker,"  tended  by  a  boy, . 
who  lays  the  wool  as  evenlv  as  he  can  upon 
the  feed  apron,  which  carries  the  wool  be- 
tween rollers,  when  it  is  caught  by  revolving 
teeth,  torn  asunder,  and  scattered  in  the  air. 
The  fibres  are  thus  cleared  and  straightened 
to  some  extent  They  were  then  taken  to  the 
comber,  who,  in  a  close  room,  employed 
combs  with  long,  heated  teeth.  The  work- 
man oiled  the  wool,  and  combed  it  with  these 
heated  instruments,  until  it  became  suitable, 
when  it  was  arranged  in  "slivers."  This 
was  a  very  laborious  and  unhealthy  task,  and 
many  machines  have  been  invented  to  super- 
sede thu  hand  labor.  Some  of  them  are  very 
ingenious,  and  they  have  advanced  the 
stage  of  the  manufacture  in  an  eminent  de- 
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gree.  When  the  *' aliveni^'  are  thiu  pre- 
pared, they  are  carried  to  the  "breaking 
machine."  There  the  firrt  aiiver  is  placed 
upon  an  apron,  which  canies  it  between  two 
Tollers,  that  seize  and  draw  it  forward,  and  it 
paBseafrom  them  through  other  sets  of  rollers, 
which  move  three  times  sa  htL  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  sliver  is  drawn  ont  to  three 
times  its  original  length.  When  it  has  half 
passed  into  uie  first  set  of  rollers,  the  end  of 
another  sliver  is  laid  upon  it^  passing 
thence  with  it,  and  becoming  incorporated 
with  it  in  the  drawing.  All  Ute  slivers  thus 
become  incorporated  in  one  of  three  times 
the  aggregate  length  of  all  the  ori^nal  sliv- 
ers, and  it  is  coiled  in  a  can.  Three  of 
these  cans  are  carried  to  the  "drawing 
frame,"  which  has  five  sets  of  rollers,  oper- 
ating in  the  same  manner  as  the  breaking 
frame.  As  fast  as  the  sliver  comes  through 
one  set  of  roUers,  it  coils  into  a  can,  and  the 
slivers  of  three  cans  are  then  united,  and  pass 
tiirough  another  set  of  rollers.  These  draw- 
ings &us  take  place  1,500  times  with  some 
wool,  and  the  process  reduces  the  sliver  to 
one-fourth  its  original  bulk.  There  are  many 
variations  of  the  detail  of  drawing  by  difiSsr^ 
ent  machines,  but  the  result  is  the  same. 
After  the  drawing  is  finished,  a  pound  of  the 
aiiver  is  taken  and  measured,  in  order  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  drawing.  This 
done,  the  sliver  is  passed  to  the  "  roving" 
frame,  where  two  slivers  are  drawn,  as  be- 
fore, into  a  "  roving,"  which  has  now  become 
so  attenuated,  that  it  must  have  a  twist  to 
hold  it  together.  This  twist  is  imparted  to 
it  as  it  is  wound  upon  spindles,  of  which  the 
frame  contains  a  great  many.  The  bobbins 
fi^m  the  roving  frame  spindles  are  then  car- 
ried to  the  spinning  frame.  They  are  placed 
npon  skewers,  and  the  roving  proceeds  from 
them  between  rollers,  of  which  there  are 
three  sets :  the  first  pair  turns  slowly,  the 
middle  twice  as  £Eist  as  the  first,  and  the 
third  from  twelve  to  seventeen  times  as  fiist 
as  the  first  pair.  The  spindles  that  receive 
the  thread  from  the  rollers  must  turn  very 
fiist  to  give  the  required  twist  to  the  thread. 
The  hardest  thread  is  tammy  warp,  and, 
when  this  is  of  size  of  twenty-four  hanks  to 
the  pound,  the  twist  is  ten  turns  to  an  inch. 
The  least  twist  is  given  to  thread  for  fine 
hose,  and  it  is  then  five  to  the  inch.  The 
threads  arp  then  reeled.  The  bobbins  are 
placed  in  a  row  upon  wires,  before  a  long 
norizontal  reel,  which  is  exactly  a  yard  in 
circumference.     When    this    has    revolved 


eighty  times,  it  rings  a  belL  It  is  thiNi 
stopped,  and  a  thr^  passed  round  thft 
eignty  turns  of  each  thread  The  reel  thrai 
proceeds.  Each  of  these  eighty  tuma  is 
called  a  ley;  seven  such  are  a  "hank:" 
which  is,  consequently,  660  yards.  Whe& 
thu  quantity  is  reeled,  the  ends  of  tho 
threaib  are  tied  together,  and  each  hank  ia 
weighed  bv  a  machine,  which  denotes  the 
number  of  hanks  to  a  pound,  and  this  is  the 
number  of  the  yam:  thus.  No.  24  meana 
that  twenty-four  hanks  of  560  yards  each 
will  weigh  1  lb.  A  hank  of  cotton  measores 
840  yards. 

Short  wool,  for  the  doth  manufiusture,  re- 
sembles  cotton  in  some  respects.  The  wool 
being  oiled  and  "picked,"  is  passed  through 
the  carding  machine,  whence  it  proceeds 
through  the  drawing  process,  as  with  the 
long  staple,  until  it  assumes  the  form  of  yam 
for  the  weaver. 

In  woollen  cloths,  cassimeres,  broad  clothsi 
narrow  cloths,  etc.,  all  wool  is  used :  that  ia» 
both  warp  and  weft  are  wool,  but  the  wool 
is  combined  with  many  other  articles,  ac- 
cording to  the  deamess  of  each.  The  cotton 
warp  is  used  in  satinets ;  and  in  most  descrip* 
tions  of  dress  goods  there  is  a  combination 
of  wool  with  s3k  or  cotton.  If  these  articles 
are  very  high,  more  wool  is  used ;  and  the 
reverse,  if  wool  is  high,  and  cotton  is  cheap, 
more  cotton  is  introduced  into  the  fabric 
There  are  also  a  great  variety  of  styles  and 
patterns  constantly  produced,  to  attract  at- 
tention. 

The  weaving  process  on  the  improved 
power-looms  mb  been  greatly  fscilitated  of 
late  years,  and  the  labor  has  been  diminish- 
ed. Thus,  foraierly,  one  person  was  re- 
quired to  tend  one  loom,  at  a  certain  speed; 
but,  by  various  improvements,  one  person 
may  now  tend  four.  In  laige  factories,  great 
numbers  of  looms  are  placed  in  one  room, 
and,  as  the  cloth-roUs  become  full,  they  are 
placed  upon  a  little  rail-car,  which  carries 
them  off  to  the  dyeing  and  finishing  depart- 
ment 

The  woven  doth  is  carried  to  the  fulling- 
mill,  to  have  the  oil  applied  in  spinning,  and 
other  greasy  matters  removed,  and,  by  a 
partial  felting,  to  give  the  fabric  more,  com- 
pactness, "nie  first  process  is  to  scour  the 
cloth.  This  ia  done  by  placing  it  in  troughs, 
so  arranged  as  to  contain  the  liquids — ^e 
urine  and  hog's  dung,  then  urine  alone,  and 
to  be  followed  by  mllers'  earth  and  urine. 
Heavy  oaken  mallets,  or  pounders,  slide 
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down  with  force  into  one  end  of  the  trongh, 
and  mashf  or  roll  over  the  cloths.  The 
pounders  are  lifted  by  wooden  cams,  kept  in 
motion  by  horse-power  for  many  honrSb  In 
this  process  the  oil  is  detached  from  the 
wool,  the  nrine  is  absorbed  by  the  earth, 
and  both  washed  off  by  the  water.  When 
this  is  complete,  soap  is  applied  liberally, 
and  the  pounding  continued,  to  full  the  clotL 
Instead  of  soap,  in  some  cases  steam  isapplied, 
and  the  pounders  made  of  iron.  The  process 
of  fulling  is  also  effected  without  pounders, 
the  cloth  being  pushed,  or  squeezed,  through 
a  long  trough.  After  the  fullinff,  the  soap  is 
washed  out,  and  the  cloth  is  ready  for 
teasling.  To  fbll  a  piece  of  broadcloth  re- 
quires sixty  to  sixty-^ve  hours,  and  lllbs.  of 
soap  are  usually  applied.  In  the  process, 
the  cloth  will  shrink  m  length  from  mty-four 
to  forty  yards,  and  from  twelve  quartera 
wide  to  seven  quarters. 

When  cloth  is  returned  from  the  fulling^ 
mill,  it  is  stretched  upon  the  tenter  frame, 
and  left  to  dry  in  the  open  air.  As  cloth  in 
the  fulling-mill  shrinks  nearly  one-half^  it 
must  be  woven  nearly  double  its  intended 
breadth.  Superfine  six-quarter  broadcloths 
are  therefore  woven  twelve  quarters  wide. 

The  cloth  is  minutely  examined,  when  dry, 
in  every  part,  freed  from  knots  and  uneven 
threads,  and  repaired,  by  sewing  any  little 
rents,  or  inserting  sound  yams  in  the  place 
of  defective  ones. 

In  order  to  raise  up  the  loose  filaments  of 
woollen  yam  into  a  nap  upon  one  of  the  sur- 
fisces  of  the  cloth,  it  is  scratched  with  the 
heads  of  the  teasle  plant,  or  with  teasling  cards 
made  of  wire.  In  large  fifictories  the  operation 
is  performed  in  the  gi^-mill,  which  is  a  cylinder 
covered  all  over  wiSi  teasles,  and  made  to 
revolve  'aF<ily>  while  the  cloth  is  drawn 
over  it.  This  operation  requires  attention, 
lest  the  goods  become  tender.  Indeed, 
every  branch  of  the  wool  manu&cture  re- 
quires the  supervision  of  a  practical  man.  If 
a  piece  of  cloth  comes  from  the  press  dam- 
aged, or  inferior,  he  must  be  able  nimself  to 
discover  where  the  fault  lies,  without  taking, 
any  other  man's  word  for  it ;  if  the  wool  is 
not  properly  cleaned  and  dyed,  the  dyer 
must  be  called  to  account,  not  the  carder,  or 
the  weaver ;  and  i^  through  the  carelessness 
of  the  shearer  or  gigger,  the  goods  are  made 
tender,  they  must  answer  for  it,  not  the 
spinner.  Therefore,  the  manager  of  a  wool- 
len establishment  must  be  a  tiborough  prao- 
tical  manufacturer,  conversant  with  all  the 


bianehes  of  his  business,  and  able  to  assume 
and  maintain  the  responsibility  of  each  and 
every  one.  This  individuality  of  the  manu- 
facturer is  well  divided  among  the  different 
branches  of  the  manufacture  in  England, 
where  the  business  has  grown  up  in  the 
hands  of  practical  men ;  but  in  this  country, 
where  manufacturing  was,  as  it  were,  ioi- 
provised  on  the  formation  of  the  govern* 
ment,  it  came,  necessarily,  under  the  con- 
trol of  corporations,  where  the  supervising 
power  could  not  be  so  well  exercised  as 
where  each  branch  is  produced  by  an  in- 
dividual on  his  own  responsibility,  and  to 
meet  the  consequences  of  defect  himself 
In  a  corporation,  many  of  the  appointments 
are  independent  of  the  general  direction, 
and  the  resulting  defects  in  fabrics  are  placed 
to  the  account  of  the  wrong  party,  or  not 
fixed  upon  any. 

The  art  of  dyeing  and  printing  fabrics  is 
one  of  the  most  progressive  connected  with 
manufSacturing.  The  materials  of  humaa 
clothing  are  mostly  from  silk  and  wool,  of 
animal  origin,  and  cotton  and  flax,  of  vege- 
table origin.  These  two  classes  differ  in  Uie 
facility  with  which  they  imbibe  coloring 
matter.  The  animal  fibre  takes  much  more 
brilliant  shades  than  the  vegetable,  and  the 
color  may  be  applied  to  either  class  in  the 
raw  state,  in  the  spun  yam,  or  in  the  fabric: 
hence,  great  diversity  in  the  processes.  The 
coloring  matters  are  themselves  of  the  most 
various  origins — animal,  vegetable,  and  min- 
eral— and  Sieir  substances,  brought  together, 
act  upon  each  other,  and  produce  the  most 
intricate  changes.  The  leading  vegetable 
colors  are  yellow,  brown,  and  red ;  blue  is 
derived  only  from  litmus  and  indigo ;  black 
is  afforded  by  nutgails,  sumach,  and  cashew 
nut.  These  are  generally  obtained  by  water; 
but  some  of  the  substances  require  either 
alcohol  or  some  of  the  fixed  oils.  From  the 
animal  kingdom  come,  from  the  bodies  of 
the  cochineal  and  kermes  insects,  the  bril- 
liant scarlet  and  crimson  dyes.  The  ancient 
dye,  called  Tjrrian  purple,  was  long  supposed 
to  be  lost ;  but  a  French  chemist  has  lately 
discovered  it.  Hoofs,  horns,  etc.,  give  Pms- 
sian  blue.  Many  brilliant  colors  are  derived 
from  the  salts  of  various  metals.  The  same 
metal  is  caused  to  give  various  colors.  Iron 
gives  that  buff  known  as  nankeen ;  it  gives 
various  shades  of  blue,  and  is  made  to  yield 
black,  slate  color,  and  other  shades.  Chrome, 
and  lead  salts,  give  an  interesting  viuiety  of 
colors.    The  materials  to  be  dy^  of  what- 
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ever  Datnre,  are  seldom  found  to  haye  ftach 
an  affinity  for  the  dyes  nsed  that  they  will 
retain  them.  They  will  soon  wash  out»  un- 
less a  remedy  is  applied.  Chemistry  dis- 
covered this  in  certain  substances  that  will 
fix  themselves  permanently  upon  the  fibre, 
and  then,  by  uniting  chemically  with  the 
color,  "  fix"  that  permanently  also.  These 
applications  are  called  "  mordants,"  from  the 
Latin,  mordeoj  because  they  were  thought  to 
bite  into  the  fibre.  It  is  sometimes  the  case 
that,  in  thus  combining  with  the  color,  the 
mordant  will  modify  or  alter  its  tone,  and 
those  having  this  efiect,  are  sometimes  called 
"alterants." 

Thus,  if  a  decoction  of  madder  be  applied 
directly  to  cloth,  it  gives  a  dirty  red  color, 
that  will  not  remain.  If  the  cloth  is  first 
prepared  with  acetate  of  alumina,  the  color 
will  not  only  become  entirely  &st,  but 
will  assume  a  fine  red  hue,  which  will  re- 
sist the  action  of  air,  light,  and  water.  If, 
instead  of  the  alumina,  oxide  of  iron  is  used 
as  a  mordant,  a  purple  color  will  be  ob- 
tained. In  dyeing  with  cochineal,  if  crim- 
son is  required,  alumina  is  used  for  a  mor- 
dant; if  oxide  of  iron  is  used,  the  color 
will  be  black.  It  follows,  that  mixing  mor- 
dants will  multiply  shades,  and  the  variations 
of  proportions  and  strength  of  solution  give 
a  wide  field  for  the  production  of  efiects.  It 
sometimes  is  the  case,  that  two  solutions, 
neither  of  which  will  give  any  color  at  all  to 
the  fabric,  will  impart  a  fast  color  by  follow- 
ing each  other  in  the  application.  Thus,  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  potash  gives  no  color  to 
cloth,  and  may  be  washed  out ;  the  same  is 
true  of  bichromate  of  potash ;  but  if  one 
of  these  is  applied  after  the  cloth  has  receiv- 
ed the  other,  a  fsAt  yellow  is  obtained.  In 
the  process  of  mandarining,  an  acid  is  made 
to  act  directly  upon  the  fibre  of  the  wool. 
In  a  large  factory,  the  dye  stufis  are  ^ound 
and  mixed  in  an  appropriate  room.  The  in- 
fusions are  made  in  tubs  or  vats,  some  in  cold 
water,  and  others  in  boiling  water.  Some 
of  the  dyes  are  introduced  in  the  shape  of  a 
coarse  powder,  and  others  in  bags,  through 
which  the  color  oozes.  The  cloth  is  first 
prepared  by  thorough  cleansing,  in  order 
to  remove  all  extraneous  matters  that  may 
be  attached  to  the  fibre.  When  this  is  com- 
pleted, the  mordant  is  applied  by  soaking 
the  cloth  in  appropriate  solutions.  It  is 
then  hung  up  to  dry  in  long  folds,  if  intend- 
ed for  printing,  as  in  the  case  of  muslin-de- 
iaines,   a  fabric    in    which    the  American 


maDufactnrer  has  come  to  surpass  the  im- 
ported article,  and  to  monopolize  the  market. 

The  art  of  printing  goods  may  be  said  to 
have  been  created  in  the  last  fifty  years.  Aa 
practised  in  the  early  part  of  iJbid  centmry, 
it  was  comparatively  rude.  The  ^^nres  to 
be  impressed  upon  the  cloth  were  engraved 
upon  a  square  block  of  wood,  and  the  color 
being  applied  to  this,  it  was  impressed  upon 
the  cloth,  which  was  then  drawn  forward, 
and  a  new  application  of  the  block  made. 
This  was  the  style  of  printing  practised  ori^ 
inally  by  Robert  Peel,  grandSither  of  the  late 
prime  minister  of  England,  and  founder  of 
that  family.  An  improvement  was  then 
made  by  engraving  the  pattern  upon  a  cop- 
per cylinder,  and  by  passing  the  cloth  over 
this,  the  work  was  done  with  more  pr^ 
cision  and  continuity.  This  was  cosUy,  how- 
ever ;  and  one  such  cylinder  laboriously  en- 
graved, would  print  only  1,500  pieces  of 
cloth.  Perkins,  of  Newburyport,  Massachu- 
setts, then  invented  the  die.  This  is  a  small 
steel  roller,  on  which  the  figure  is  engraved, 
and  made  exceedingly  hard.  From  this,  the 
figure  is  conveyed  to  a  soft  steel  roller  by 
pressure.  From  this  last  the  design  is  vat- 
pressed  upon  a  copper  roller  by  pressure. 
This  last  prints  the  cloth.  In  this  manner, 
the  design  on  the  steel  die,  once  engraved, 
may  be  multiplied  to  any  number.  The 
original  block-printing  would  take  but  one 
color.  Numbers  of  improvements  were  made 
to  increase  the  number  of  colors  that  might 
be  printed.  This  is  now  done  by  engraving 
the  dies  and  rollers  with  portions  of  the 
designs  that  are  to  take  different  colors. 
The  rollers  are  placed  upon  the  printing 
machine  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  clot£ 
passes  up  slowly  over  the  large  drum  of  the 
machine.  They  each,  in  succession,  impress 
it  with  the  design  and  color  with  which  they 
are  fed.  Ahnost  any  number  of  colors  may 
thus  be  printed.  The  style  and  quality  of 
ladies'  di^ss  goods  of  wool,  have  thus  made 
rapid  strides  m  the  last  few  years. 

The  faculty  of  felting  possessed  by  the 
wool,  arises  from  the  barbs  upon  each  fibre, 
like  those  that  are  to  be  seen  on  each  fibre 
of  a  feather,  locking  into  each  other.  The  pro- 
cess of  rubbing  in  hot  water  causes  those  in 
the  wool  to  become  more  closely  interlocked, 
until  thC'  whole  becomes  a  compact  mass. 

The  making  of  hats  of  wool  was  a  large  busi- 
ness in  the  New  England  colonies  early  in  the 
18th  century — so  much  so,  as  to  draw  upon 
them  the  interference  of  the  government  for 
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the  suppression  of  the  business.  It  con- 
tinued, however,  locally,  and  was,  in  1791, 
mentioned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
as  one  of  the  most  successful.  The  manu- 
facturing process  was  mostly  the  same,  al- 
though the  form  of  the  hat  underwent  many 
changes,  from  the  "  cocked''  to  the  "  stove- 
pipe," and  latterly  to  "  Wide  Awake,"  **  Kos- 
suth," and  other  styles.  The  wool — mostly 
lambs  or  short  wool — was  washed  in  urine 
to  remove  all  grease  that  prevented  felting. 
The  wool  then,  beirg  dried,  was  "  bowed." 
This  was  performed  by  the  operative,  who 
laid  about  3  oz.  of  wool  upon  a  board,  and 
then,  holding  in  hv%  left  hand  a  bow  with  a 
stiff  string,  he  vibrated  the  string  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  strike  the  wool,  and  cause  it  to 
fly  out  clear  and  loose.  When  quite  clear, 
it  was  formed  by  hand  into  a  cone  form 
nearly  three  times  as  large  as  the  proposed 
hat  body.  To  keep  the  light  wool  to- 
gether, it  was  placed  between  two  cloths. 
It  was  then  immersed  in  water,  and  con- 
tinually rolled  in  different  directions  upon  a 
short  round  stick  held  in  the  hands  of  the 
operator.  This  operation  caused  the  hat  to 
felt  or  shrink  into  the  proper  size  and  shape. 
Bemg  then  in  the  sugar-loaf  form,  it  was 
stretched  upon  the  hat  block  that  gave  it  its 
sliapc,  and  the  manufacture  proceeded  with, 
until,  napped  with  fiir  and  trimmed,  it  was 
ready  for  sale.  About  30  years  since,  machines 
for  forming  the  bodies  were  introduced,  and 
these  soon  supplanted  the  old  hand  system. 
The  wool  was  washed  with  soft  soap  as  a 
substitute  for  urine,  the  lye  of  the  soap  being 
equally  efficacious  in  removing  the  grease. 
When  dry  and  clean,  the  wool  was  passed 
thropfrh  the  "picker,"  made  with  a  cylinder 
covered  with  long  teeth.  As  this  revolved 
with  great  velocity,  it  took  from  a  pair  of 
rollers  the  wool,  separated  it,  straightening 
the  fibres,  and  cleaning  it  of  dust  at  the 
same  time.  This  wool  was  then  passed 
through  the  breaker,  or  carding  machine, 
as  in  preparation  for  spinning ;  but  as  the 
broad  neece  comes  off  the  dofler,  instead  of 
being  drawn  into  a  ribbon,  it  is  received 
upon  a  pair  of  light  wood  cones,  placed  with 
their  bases  together.  To  these  a  vibratory 
motion  is  given  at  the  same  time  that  they 
revolve.  The  result  is,  that  the  fleece  of 
wool  winds  over  them  in  contrary  directions, 
until  they  appear  like  a  large  cocoon.  When 
about  3  oz.  arc  wound  upon  the  cones,  the 
boy  who  tends  cuts  them  apart  with  shears, 
and    by   a  rapid    movement    removes   the 
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woolly  cap  from  the  cone,  which  instantly 
resumes  its  motion.  These  caps,  so  removed, 
are  perfectly  formed  "bodies,"  ready  to  be 
felted  in  the  usual  manner.  The  regularity 
and  rapidity  of  the  formation  enables  a 
"  body  to  be  formed  with  much  less  wool 
than  by  the  hand  system.  Instead  of  3  to 
4  ozs.  for  a  hat,  a  perfect  body  was  now 
formed  of  1  oz.  weight  This  process  of  the 
wool  manufacture  grew  rapidly,  until  a  ma- 
chine was  invented  to  form  hat  bodies  of 
fur.  The  difficulty  in  that  respect  had  been 
that  the  fur  could  not  be  carded  into  a  fleece 
like  the  wool  A  machine  was  then  in- 
vented, by  which  the  air  waa  exhausted 
under  a  fine  wire  gauze,  and  the  fur  flying 
was  drawn  upon  this  and  partly  felted  into 
a  ribbon,  which  was  wound  upon  cones  for 
the  hat  bodies.  The  next  process  was  to 
form  the  cone  itself  full  of  holes,  and,  by  ex- 
hausting the  air,  the  fur  is  caused  to  settle 
upon  it  evenly,  in  weight  sufficient  for  a 
body.  These  fur  hats  caused  those  of  wool 
to  rank  second. 

The  felting  qualities  of  wool  have,  how- 
ever, caused  it  to  be  used  for  many  other 
pui-poses,  such  as  piano-covers,  drugget,  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  cloth  without  weav- 
ing. This  is  called  beaver  cloth,  and  is 
difficult  to  detect,  by  the  eye,  from  woven 
cloth.  Several  manufactories  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  in  operation  in  Connecticut.  The 
wool  being  worked  and  "  picked,"  is  carded 
in  a  machine  which  is  double  the  width  of 
the  ordinary  one,  in  order  to  deliver  a  fleece 
or  web  six  feet  wide  instead  of  three.  This 
"  web"  is,  as  it  is  delivered  by  the  machine, 
carried  out,  in  a  horizontal  directicni,  21 
feet,  and  so  doubled  in  folds  until  it  gets  a 
proper  thickness  for  felting.  Inasmuch  a« 
that  the  process  of  felting  causes  a  web  to 
contract  more  in  breadth  than  in  length,  it 
becomes  necessary,  to  give  the  cloth  a  proper 
consistency,  that  the  webs  should  cross. 
To  do  this  two  machines  are  placed  at  right 
angles  with  each  other,  and  as  the  web  of 
one  is  extended,  that  of  the  other  crosses  it. 
When  the  proper  thickness  is  thus  attained, 
the  whole  is  rolled  upon  a  beam,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  felting  table.  Here  a  aumber 
of  cloths  are  laid  together  upon  an  endless 
apron,  the  movement  of  which  carries  them 
forward  over  an  iron  plate,  perforated  with 
holes,  through  which  steam  ascends,  and 
thoroughly  heats  and  aaiurates  the  cloths, 
which  proceed  under  a  platen,  to  which 
steam  power  imparts  a  rapid  vibratory  mo- 
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tion,  which  felts  the  cloth-  When  this  is  com- 
pleted, the  cloth  is  dyed  of  the  requisite  color, 
and  then  subjected  to  the  fulling  and  teasling 
process,  like  a  woven  cloth.  For  those  heavy 
coat  cloths  that  are  in  the  style  called  Peter- 
shams, another  process  is  substituted.  It 
consists  in  passing  the  cloth  under  a  sort  of 
press,  of  which  the  lower  side,  on  which  the 
cloth  rests,  is  stationary,  and  the  upper, 
being  covered  with  sand,  receives  a  rapid, 
rotatory,  vibratory  motion,  which  rolls  up 
the  nap  into  those  little  knots  that  are  the 
distinctive  feature  of  Petersham.  The  nature 
of  these  cloths  permits  of  giving  them  two 
colors.  Thus  a  dark  and  a  drab  color  may 
be  felted  together  to  form  one  cloth,  of 
which  the  inside  is  of  a  different  color  from 
the  outside.  These  cloths  are  used  to  some 
extent  by  the  clothiers,  but  their  durability 
is  said  not  to  be  such  as  to  reconunend  them. 
Of  all  people,  the  American  shows  the 
most  remarkable  inclination  for  good  car- 
pets. It  seems  to  be  impossible  for  him  to 
walk  comfortably  through  life  without  a 
carpet  under  his  feet.  Every  man  who  oc- 
cupies a  few  square  feet  of  house-room  must 
have  the  brick  or  the  boards  protected  from 
his  tread  by  so  much  carpeting.  Here  car- 
peting appears  in  a  thousand  places  where, 
m  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  never  seen. 
The  English  shopkeeper  thinks  the  bare 
boards  good  enough  for  the  reception  of 
his  customers,  and  seldom  does  the  mer- 
cliant  think  of  adding  to  the  elegance  of  his 
counting-room  by  laying  down  a  square  of 
Brussels.  Only  those  churches  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  more  aristocratic  worship- 
pers, are  furnished  with  the  comforts  of  Kid- 
derminster— the  bare  wood,  or  bricks,  or 
stone,  being  considered  more  consonant  with 
**  the  self-denying  duties  of  the  sanctuary.'' 
Widely  different  is  it  with  the  well-to-do 
American.  He  believes  in  enjoying  life; 
and  considering  that  carpets  contribute  to 
life's  enjoyment,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
spread  every  place  where  he  is  accustomed 
to  tread  with  a  due  quantity  of  three-ply,  or 
tapestry,  or  Brussels,  or  Turkey.  Yet^  with- 
al, the  quantities  imported  are  apparently  in- 
adequate to  this  general  demand.  The 
iiumoer  of  yards,  of  all  descriptions,  im- 
ported, is  about  1,500,000  per  annum — 
a  quantity  that  might  suffice  for  15,000 
houses;  but  in  1860,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus, there  were  3,362,000  dwellings  in  the 
Union.  It  follows,  that  by  far  the  largcF.t 
portion  of  carpets  are  furnished  by  home 


manufacture.  The  carpets  most  in  use  in 
this  country  are  known  as  '•*•  rag  carpets,"  as 
ingrain,  three-ply,  Venetian,  tapestries,  Bra»» 
sels,  velvets,  WUton.  The  Turkey,  Axmin- 
ster,  and  Persian  carpets  are  used  but  little, 
and  manufactured  not  at  all.  The  ingrain 
carpet  is  made  with  two  seta  of  worsted 
warp,  and  two  sets  of  woollen  wefL  It  coii- 
sists  of  two  distinct  webs^  incorporated  into 
each  other  by  the  warp  threads  passing  from 
one  to  the  other  to  bring  the  required  colors 
to  the  surface.  Each  web  is,  however,  a 
cloth  of  itself^  which,  if  separated  by  cutting 
from  the  other,  would  present  a  coarse  sur- 
face, like  baize.  Two  colors  only  are  used 
with  effect  in  this  kind  of  carpet.  The 
three-ply  is  similar,  bat  produced  by  three 
webs,  making  a  thicker  carpet^  with  a 
greater  number  of  colors.  The  pattern  in 
this  does  not  appear  in  opposite  colon,  as 
in  the  two-ply.  This  fabric  was  long 
thought  not  adapted  to  power  looms,  but  in 
1839,  Mr.  Bi^elow,  of  Lowell,  improved  the 
matter,  so  that  weavers,  who  were  then 
making  8  yards  per  day  by  hand,  could  make 
12  yards  per  day  by  power.  This  plan  has 
since  been  so  improved,  that  power  looms 
are  now  wholly  used,  with  such  eoonomj  of 
labor  as  greatly  to  reduce  the  cost  of  car- 
pets. The  liand  weaver  could  always  tighten 
the  weft  thread,  if  he  found  it  too  loose  to 
make  the  selvaffe  regular,  and  if  he  saw  thai 
the  weft  thread  was  too  irregular  to  make 
the  figure  a  just  proportion,  he  imparted 
more  or  less  force  in  beating  it  up.  The 
judgment  and  skill  of  tlie  weaver  was  thus  a 
great  clement  in  the  production  of  the  goods. 
Mr.  Bigelow,  in  his  first  loom,  contrived  to 
take  up  the  woven  cloth  by  an  unerring 
motion,  the  same  amount  for  every  beat  of 
the  lathe.  His  next  step  was  to  regulate 
the  tehsion  of  the  threads,  so  as  to  keep  the 
selvture  smooth,  and  the  figure  regular.  In 
this  he  succeeded  so  as  to  bring  the  two- 
ply  loom  to  27  yards  per  day,  and  the 
three-ply  loom  to  18  yards.  Bla  method 
of  producing  figures  that  will  match  was 
patented  in  1845.  The  same  machine  was 
found  to  bo  applicable  to  Brussels  and  tap- 
estry carpets,  the  weaving  of  which  by 
power  was  before  thought  to  be  impractica- 
ble. They  were  made  at  the  rate  of  4  yard& 
per  day  by  hand.  This  has  been  increased 
to  20  yards  per  day  by  the  new  process. 
The  figures  of  the  carpets  are  also  made  so 
as  to  match  perfectly,  and  surpass  the  best 
carpets  made  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
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These  looms  are  nsed  in  factories  built  for 
them  in  Lowell  and  Clinton,  Massachusetts ; 
Thompsonville,  Connecticut;  three  large 
factories  are  in  operation  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities  have 
lately  established  them.  The  Brussels 
carpet  takes  its  name  from  the  capital  of 
Belgium,  whence  it  was  introduced  into 
England  in  the  last  century.  It  is  made 
upon  a  ground  of  linen  weft,  which  is  con- 
cealed by  the  worsted  threads  that  interlace 
and  cover  it.  The  threads  are  generally  of 
five  different  colors.  In  weaving,  these  run 
the  length  of  the  web,  and  are  so  managed 
that  all  those  required  by  the  pattern  are 
brought  up  together  across  the  line  of  the 
carpet  Before  they  are  let  down,  a  wooden 
instrument  called  a  sword  is  passed  through, 
to  hold  up  the  threads.  This  is  replaced  by 
a  wound  wire,  which  being  at  last  removed, 
leaves  a  row  of  loops  across  the  carpet  In 
a  yard  there  are  sometimes  820  successive 
lifts  of  the  sets  of  colors  required,  each  of 
which  forms  a  row  of  loops.  Four  colors 
must  always  lie  beneath  the  6th,  which  ap- 
pears on  the  surface,  and  thus  the  carpet  is 
thick  and  heavy.  The  Wilton  carpet  differs 
from  the  Brussels  in  that  the  loops  arc  cut 
before  the  wire  is  removed.  A  groove  runs 
in  the  wire  to  receive  the  edge  of  the  cut- 
ting knife.  The  soft  ends  of  the  cut  loops 
give  the  carpet  its  velvet  appearance.  In 
imperial  Brussels,  the  loops  of  the  figures 
only  are  cut.  Here  a  now  invention  was 
brought  into  use  to  make  "tapestry  and 
velvet  pile."  This  is  a  combination  of  the 
arts  of  printing  and  weaving.  The  principle 
is  this:  if  a  rose-bud  occurs  a  thousand 
times  in  the  length  of  a  web,  at  4  feet  apart, 
the  block  printer  must  apply  his  block  a 
thousand  times  to  print  tne  bud.  By  the 
new  process  the  thread  is  wound  a  thousand 
times  round  a  cylinder  4  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  a  turning  wheel,  charged  with 
color,  passes  across  the  coil.  The  thread 
unwound  is  found  to  be  marked  in  a  thou- 
sand places  exactly  where  it  is  wanted.  The 
threads  are  thus  all  parti-colored,  and  singly 
show  no  regular  figure ;  but  when  arranged  in 
the  proper  order  for  the  weaver's  beam,  the 
figures  come  into  view  much  elongated. 
Sometimes  18  feet  of  warp  will  be  gafliered 
into  4  feet  of  cloth,  in  order  to  secure  the 
due  proportion  of  the  intended  object.  By 
this  system  the  number  of  colors,  that 
could  not  exceed  6  or  7  by  the  old  plan,  is 
now  increased  to  20  or  80,  or  any  number ; 


and  instead  of  a  change  of  blocks  for  every 
pattern,  the  same  blocks  serve  for  all  pat- 
terns. 

The  wool  used  for  carpets  is  imported 
from  South  America  and  the  East  Indies.  Of 
that  obtained  from  South  America,  the  best 
is  the  Cordova,  which  is  worth  here  22^  and 
28  cents  per  lb.,  and  next  in  grade  to  it  ranks 
the  Buenos  Ayres,  worth  13  and  14  cents 
per  lb.  The  East  India  wools  all  rank  still 
lower,  and  are  generally  of  a  dark  color.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  follow  the  wool  in  its 
passage  through  the  various  processes  which 
transform  it  from  its  hard,  dirty,  and  oily 
mass,  lying  in  bales,  to  the  brilliant  velvety 
pile  worthy  the  foot  of  Flora  McFlimsey. 
The  material  passes  in  the  usual  way,  from 
the  wash  to  the  combing  machines,  which 
separate  the  long  from  the  short  fibres.  The 
long  are  passed  through  rollers,  and  assume 
a  form  entitled  a  "  sliver,"  which  is  allowed 
to  fall  into  a  hollow  cylinder  set  for  the  pur- 
pose, while  the  short  fibres  disappear  m  a 
mysterious-looking  box  at  one  side  of  the 
room.  These  slivers  are  then  passed  through 
a  drawing  frame,  twenty  or  more  of  them 
united,  and  drawn  out  so  as  to  equalize  the 
thread;  eight  or  ten  of  these  threads  are 
again  subjected  to  the  drawing  process  and 
reduced  to  one,  which  operation  is  repeated 
as  often  as  is  necessaiy  to  produce  uniform- 
ity. These  long  fibres,  so  carefully  put 
through  this  process,  are  intended  to  form 
the  warp  of  the  carpets,  while  the  short 
fibres  are  used  for  the  "woof"  or  "filling." 
In  the  spinning-room,  both  staples  of  wool 
come  together  to  be  spun  on  the  long,  clash- 
ing, clattering  "spinning  jacks,"  twelve  in 
number,  some  of  them  spinning  256  and 
others  808  threads  at  once.  When  it  leaves 
the  "jacks"  it  is  in  the  form  of  coarse  vam, 
tightly  rolled  on  large  spools,  from  which  it 
is  wound  into  skeins  and  is  ready  for  the  dye 
house.  By  a  curious  system  of  folding,  of  a 
recent  American  invention,  part  of  the  yam 
skeins  are,  after  being  scoured  (a  process  ap- 
plied to  all  yams  to  free  them  from  their 
natural  oil),  subjected  to  a  parti-colored  dye- 
ing— and  thus  the  same  skein,  or  frame  of 
skeins,  may  sometimes  bear  half  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent colors.  These  parti-colored  yams  are 
used  for  warp.  Other  bundles  of  yam  are 
submerged  in  rolling,  steaming  floods  of  col- 
ored liquids  of  every  hue.  l^at  portion  in- 
tended to  be  used  white,  is  bleached  by 
means  of  sulphur  in  houses  erected  for  the 
purpose  on  the  river  bank.     From  the  dye- 
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ing-room,  the  yarn  b  convejed  to  the  diying- 
room,  immediatelj  over  the  engine  boilers, 
sad  after  it  baa  become  thorougnly  dried,  is 
conveyed  to  the  winding-rooni,where  winding 
machines,  worked  bv  girls,  are  at  work,  fill- 
ing spools  and  bobbins  from  the  skeins;  and 
no  sooner  are  the  spools  filled  than  they  are 
unfilled  by  the  warping  machbes,  five  of 
which  are  constantly  m  operation.  The 
threads  are  here  wonnd  upon  the  large  cylin- 
ders for  the  printers,  and  each  filling  of  this 
great  cylinder  makes  bat  a  nngle  thread  in 
tke  warp  of  a  single  pattern,  so  that  for  a 
piece  having  2(X8  threads  in  its  width,  the 
cylinder  mast  be  filled  and  carefully  printed 
a  corresponding  namber  of  times.  These 
monster  skeins,  after  beinff  printed,  some- 
times with  100  or  more  uiades  of  colors, 
each  laid  on  in  straight  lines  by  a  small 
printing  roller,  travelling  across  beneath  the 
large  cylinder,  are  packed  at  full  length  in 
rice  chaff,  and  having  been  placed  in  boxes 
on  a  little  railroad  car,  are  shoved  into  a 
boiler,  where  from  4  to  6  lbs.  pressure  of 
steam  is  applied.  When  the  colors  have 
been  thoroughly  fixed  by  the  means  we  have 
stated,  the  skeins  are  dried  and  passed 
through  what  are  termed  setting  machines, 
when  the  yam  is  ready  for  tfis  Bigelow 
loom.  These  have  on  the  end  of  each  of  the 
little  wires  used  to  raise  the  pile  of  the  Brus- 
sels carpet,  a  small  knife,  which,  while  it 
weaves,  cuts  the  pile  and  makes  it  **  velvet^' 
The  next  machines  to  which  the  fabric  is  sub- 
jected, are  for  shaving  the  velvet,  and  girls  are 
employed  in  trimming  the  under  side  of  the 
goods  and  preparing  tncm  for  the  rolling  mar 
chine.  Here  the  carpets  are  rolled,  marked 
with  the  number  of  the  pattern  of  each  roll, 
number  of  yards,  etc.,  and  thus  prepared  for 
removal  to  the  warehouse.  The  lengths  of 
the  pieces  usually  are :  velvets,  from  40  to 
60  yards ;  tapestries,  50  to  60  yards ;  and  in- 
gramsy  from  100  to  110  yards. 

The  value  of  carpets  made  in  Masiiachu- 
setts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  census  of  1860,  was 
as  follows : 


MtM.        Conn.       N.  Y.         U.  8. 

Cftpi'Ut  invartMl #1.961,900  •700,300  tl.On.OdR  $4,731,938 

Hands  emplored.....  131  701  1,903  6.683 

(;<i«t  of  raw  material.   1,530,903    614.500       665790    4.41V,5C1 

Annual  roit  of  Ubor.      334.184    ]7».:i04       358,800    1, 546.338 

▼aluepfpradH.  S.358,378    893,100    1,036,973    7.860,351 


These  returns  were  doubtless  far  below 
the  truth.    The  manufacture  of  long  shawls. 


for  men*s  use,  was  pushed  to  a  great  extent 
a  few  years  since.  The  Bay  State  Mills  be-^ 
came  &inous  for  these  shawls,  and  used  for 
them  3,000,000  lbs.  of  wool  per  annum. 

Tlie  delicate  yam,  known  as  zephyr 
worsted,  is  much  used  on  these  machines, 
greatly  promoting  the  manufacture  of  those 
articles  which  it  has  been  the  rage  to  knit 
of  late.  The  demand  for  that  yam  causes 
frauds  to  enter  into  the  sale.  Each  pound 
of  zephyr  is  divided  into  16  laps,  which  are 
sold  without  weighing  as  containing  each 
one  ounce  of  wool.  Full  weight  would  be 
16  drachms  to  the  ounce  li^,  or  if  stored  in 
over  dry  atmosphere,  15|  drachms;  but  the 
fraud  consists  in  putting  up  only  15,  14,  12, 
or  10  drachms  in  each  ounce  lap,  the  num- 
ber of  laps  in  a  pound  being  the  correct 
number — 16.  These  frauds  are  difficult  to 
detect,  as  the  dishonest  dealer  is  provided 
with  fslse  weights,  which  make  his  goods 
appear  on  trial  to  be  correct.  The  ounce  of 
the  apothecary  shops  contains  more  gndns 
than  the  true  standard  avoirdupois  ounce,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  tested  there.  The  proper 
remedy  would  be  to  inquire  continually  of 
dealers  whether  their  goods  are  full  weight 
or  short  weight,  to  show  that  public  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  matter,  and  to  com^ 
pare  articles  bought  at  different  stores,  by 
putting  them  on  the  opposite  scales  of  a  bal- 
ance, and  noticing  where  goods  are  sold  by 
true  or  best  weight. 

Tlie  production  of  hosiery  and  fancy  knit 
work  has  become  very  important  in  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  supply,  of  those 
articles  came  previously  from  England,  but 
within  that  time  the  manufacture  of  these 
articles  has  received  a  great  development, 
particularly  in  Philadelphia.  The  fine  Amer- 
ican wool  is  well  adapted  to  the  manu&c- 
ture.  The  business  is  largely  carried  on  in 
families  and  by  hand  looms.  There  are 
large  factories  devoted  to  the  production  of 
opera  hoods,  scarfs,  comforters,  etc.  The 
wool  is  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  by  card- 
ing and  spinning,  and  is  bleached,  dyed,  and 
pnnted  according  to  the  designs  required. 
In  the  weaving,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  differ- 
ent kinds  of  looms  are  employed.  One  has 
recently  been  invented  for  weaving  neck- 
comforts.  It  weaves  four  neck-comforts  of  a 
double  fabric,  and  each  of  a  different  patr- 
tera.  The  Jacquard  principle,  used  in  car- 
pets for  years,  is  applied  to  it,  and  almost 
any  design  may  be  produced.  The  machin- 
ery is  changed  to  suit  the  goods — hoods. 
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talmas,  opera  cloaks,  neck-comforts,  scarfs, 
hose  of  every  description.  A  large  estab- 
lishment in  Philadelphia  uses  250,000  lbs.  of 
wool  per  annum  in  these  articles. 


CHAPTER  n. 

CLOTHING  TRADE— TOTAL  MAKUFACTUKE 
—SHODDY. 

Until  within  the  last  thirty-firc  years, 
fhe  ready-made  clothing  trade  was  confined 
abnost  entirely  to  the  furnishing  of  sailors' 
sea  fit-outs,  or  slops.  The  stores  for  this 
purpose  were  mostly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
shipping  offices,  and  kept  to  some  extent  by 
sailor  landlords,  whose  business  philanthropy 
led  them  to  coax  "poor  Jack"  into  their 
"cribs"  on  his  arrival,  and  feast  him  high 
while  his  earnings  lasted;  and  as  soon  as 
these  were  nearly  gone,  ship  him  on  board 
some  ressel,  obtain  his  advance  pay,  which 
is,  in  the  navy,  three  months,  or  |36, 
and  in  the  merchant  marine,  one  month, 
vaiying  from  $12  to  $20,  according  to  the 
demand  for  seamen.  If  this  is  not  all  due 
the  landlord,  he  supplies  slops  at  enormous 
rates  for  the  balance,  gets  Jack  dead  drunk, 
and  puts  him  on  board  at  the  last  moment 
in  that  condition.  In  such  a  business, 
ready-made  clothing  was  indispensable,  but 
otherwise  there  was  little  market  for  made- 
up  goods.  Most  fiEunilies  in  the  country  made 
their  own  clothes.  But  as  taste  and  wealth 
improved,  the  difficulty  of  "cutting  out" 
called  into  being  a  special  trade,  and  most 
villages  and  towns  in  the  country  were  visited 
by  professional  persons,  who  boarded  round 
in  the  families  where  cutting  and  fitting,  as 
well  for  males  as  females,  was  in  requisition. 
Another  trade  also  grew  up  in  the  cities ;  it 
was  the  dealing  in  second-hand  clothing, 
mostly  by  Jews.  These  industrious  persons 
iought  up  all  the  old  clothing  that  could  be 
had,  cleaned,  repaired,  and  redressed  them, 
and  sold  them  to  those  who  sought  to  econ- 
omize. The  cleaning  and  repairing  of  these 
clothes  occupied  great  numbers  of  poor  peo- 
ple. The  repairing  soon  grew  into  fabricat- 
ing very  cheap  cloths  bought  at  auction, 
"half-burnt,"  "  wet  goods,"  etc,  to  sell  them 
in  connection  with  the  old  garments.  Vis- 
itors from  the  countrj'  found  that  garments 
could  be  bought  in  this  way  to  better  advan- 
tage than  even  to  have  them  made  at  home, 
and  the  boarding-round  system  began  to 


wane.  It  was  soon  found  in  New  York  that 
the  great  crowd  of  visitors  who  passed  rap- 
idly through  the  city,  and  had  little  time  to 
wait  for  measures,  or  to  be  inconvenienced 
with  tailors^  delays  and  misfits,  would  become 
buyers  of  a  better  class  of  ready-made  cloth- 
ing, and  the  manufacture  began  to  spread  by 
tailors  keeping  assortments.  The  visitors 
who  thus  bought  at  retail  were  disposed  to 
extend  orders  for  resale  at  home»  and  in 
1834  and  1835  the  wholesale  manufacture 
commenced  in  Kew  York.  One  of  the  first 
of  these,  a  shrewd  judge  of  cloth  and  a  close 
reckoner,  commenced  with  little  capita],  slept 
under  his  counter,  and  kept  his  personal  ex- 
penses very  small,  devoting  his  whole  time 
to  the  cheap  purchase  of  cloth,  and  the  most 
economical  way  of  making  it  up.  This  trade 
grew  rapidly  to  an  expenditure  of  $80,000 
per  annum  for  labor,  mostly  to  sewing  girls, 
at  ridiculously  low  prices.  This  wonc  waa 
done  to  a  considerable  extent  by  girls  who, 
living  with  their  parents,  wished  to  increase 
their  allowance  for  dress.  It  is  obvious  that 
where  the  purchase  of  goods,  the  cutting, 
and  making  are  attended  to  by  experienced 
men,  on  a  Targe  scale,  the  cost  of  the  goods 
must  be  very  much  less  than  that  at  which  iq- 
dividuals  could  get  them  up,  and  the  compe- 
tition of  the  clothiers  guarantees  that  the 
profits  shall  not  be  exorbitant.  There  were 
many  in  the  trade  when  the  revulsion  of 
1 837  ruined  them.  The  trade  was  soon  a^ain 
re-established,  and  it  has  not  since  ceased  to 
grow,  not  only  in  New  York,  but  to  spread 
into  all  the  cities  of  the  Union.  The  census 
of  1860  gave  the  clothing  business  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Number 4,209 

Capitsi $28,707,247 

Cost  of  materinl ^7^527,560 

Males  employed 42,749 

Females  employed 77,876 

Cost  of  labor $21,065,722 

Value  produced $88,095,363 

This  production  in  amount  ranks  third  of 
the  occupations  of  the  Union.  Since  then 
the  increase  has  been  very  much  greater,  and 
the  business  is  now  so  extensive,  that  the 
*'  purchases  of  the  clothiers"  arc  a  regulating 
feature  in  the  goods  market  These  pur- 
chases take  place  many  months  before  the 
goods  are  sold.  Tlie  cloths  for  winter  goods 
are  bought  in  the  previous  spring,  in  order 
to  give  time  for  the  making  up.  In  a  laiw) 
clothing  establishment,  the  busmess  proceeds 
with  great  method.    The  cloth,  as  soon  as  ii 
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comes  in,  is  snbjeeted  to  a  rigid  scmtiny, 
and  blemished  portions  are  removed.  The 
piece  is  then  talcen  to  the  snpenntendent,  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  yards,  the  cost, 
and  of  whom  pnichased,  is  then  entered  in 
a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  There  is  also 
entered  the  number  and  description  of  the 
goods  to  be  made,  how  they  are  to  bo  trim- 
medf  the  name  of  the  cutter,  the  price  of 
maMngi  etc  The  cloth  is  then  transferred 
to  the  cutter,  with  directions  as  to  kind  of 
garment,  style  of  cut,  sixes,  etc  The  gar- 
ments beinff  cut,  are  passed  to  the  trimmer, 
who  Bupphes  buttons,  thread,  lining,  etc 
The  goods  then  come  under  the  control  of 
the  foremen,  of  whom  there  are  several,  and 
these  give  them  out  to  be  made.  The  num- 
ber who  do  this  part  of  the  business  is  very 
large,  and  are  mostly  females.  They  take 
home  pantaloons,  vests,  etc,  and  when  not 
well  known  to  the  foreman,  are  required  to 
leave  a  deposit  in  money  for  the  return  of 
the  goods.  This  is  necessary  in  large  cities, 
since  it  happens  that  if  there  is  no  deposit, 
the  person  may  be  tempted  to  pawn  or  sell 
the  goods;  or,  if  she  is  honest,  she  may  have 
a  drunken  husband,  who  wUl  seize  and 
pawn  the  goods.  It  often  happens,  however, 
that  poor,  deserving  women  nave  no  monev 
to  deposit,  and  go  hungry  in  (ace  of  work 
that  they  mi^ht  do.  There  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  knavish  dealers,  who,  taking  advantage 
of  the  position  of  the  depositor,  require  it, 
and  when  the  goods  are  returned,  declare 
the  work  ill  done,  and  retain  the  deposit  to 
pay  for  the  aUeged  spoilutfg  of  the  cloth. 
There  are  also  great  numbers  of  men  em- 
ployed in  doing  the  heavy  work,  and  since 
the  introduction  of  sewing  machines,  these 
have  been  largely  used.  Among  the  nu- 
merous immigrants  into  New  York,  are 
many  German  and  other  families,  who  take 
in  sewing,  and  these  nearly  all  have  a  sew- 
ing machine.  This  demand  for  the  machines 
is  supplied  by  the  liberality  of  the  compet- 
ing patentees.  They  deliver  a  machine  upon 
the  payment  of  a  small  sura,  and  allow  the 
buyer  to  pay  up  three  to  five  dollars  a  month 
until  the  purchase  is  completed.  In  this 
manner  the  supply  of  labor  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  clothing  is  greatly  increased,  but  the 
pressure  is  harder  upon  those  who  have  no 
machines.  The  women  may,  however,  earn 
from  16  to  tl2  per  week ;  the  iormer  price  on 
coarse  work  was  as  low  as  25  to  d7<i  cts.  for 
common  silk  vests,  and  as  much  for  panta^ 
loons,  of  which  two  pair  a  day  is  a  large  pro- 


duction. For  custom-made  silk  vests,  $2  is 
paid.  The  finer  coats  are  made  by  r^ular 
tailors,  employed  in  feshionable  city  shops 
during  the  dull  season,  and  these  earn  $14  to 
$20  per  week.  The  supply  of  labor  is  not, 
however,  confined  to  the  city,  but  embraces  a 
broad  circle  of  country,  to  which  goods  are 
sent  by  rail  and  express  to  be  made  up. 
Many  clothing  concerns  have  agencies  in  the 
country  towns.  These  keep  vehicles  to 
travel  round  to  fanners'  and  other  dwellings 
where  good  sewing  is  done  in  the  winter, 
with  his  goods,  and  brin^  theia  back  when 
done.  This  reverses  the  old  system  of  board* 
ing  round  to  cut  out  family  goods,  since  the 
goods  go  round  to  get  made  up.  The  ener* 
gy  with  which  the  trade  is  driven,  therefore, 
produces  two  competitions,  one  to  get  the 
work  done,  and  the  other  to  get  the  goods  sold. 

The  cutting  is  an  "art"  of  itselfi  and  re- 
quires a  certain  talent.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
most  important  part  of  the  manufacturing, 
since  the  style  and  "  set "  of  the  goods  de- 
pend upon  it  The  large  New  York  clothing 
stores  employ  the  best  "talent"  in  this  line. 
The  majority  of  the  ^oods  made  up  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  is  for  the  south  and 
west  The  capital  required  is  hirge,  sincn 
the  goods  are  to  be  purchased  some  four  oi 
five  mouths  in  advance  of  the  season ;  much 
cash  is  paid  out  in  the  manufacturing,  and 
finally,  sales  made  at  six  to  eight  months. 
This  manufacture  includes  all  styles  of  boys' 
clothing  as  well  as  men's.  The  house  of 
Brooks  Brothers  sell  $1,000,000  per  annum, 
and  pay  out  $200,000  for  sewing.  This  is 
stated  as  oue-twentieth  part  of  the  clothing 
business  of  New  York. 

The  clothing  trade  of  Boston  has  also  re- 
ceived a  great  development  of  late  yeai's, 
and  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  which 
have  had  their  influence  everywhere.  In 
1840  there  were  only  two  houses  in  the 
trade  in  Boston,  and  the  aggregate  sales 
were  about  $200,000.  These  had  increased, 
in  1860,  to  cighty^one  houses,  with  sales  re- 
ported at  $6,220,000.  This  amount  is  now 
(1870)  more  than  quadrupled.  The  supply  of 
cloths,  &c,j  is  large  in  Boston — as  well  from 
the  manufacturers  direct,  as  through  com- 
mission houses  who  advance  on  them  to  the 
manufacturers.  The  cutting  is  done  in  Bos- 
ton, but  the  sewing  mostly  in  the  farraei-s* 
families  throughout  New  England,  and  about 
60,000  females  in  such  situations  are  em- 
ployed. The  numerous  railroads  that  trav- 
erse the  country,  make  commodities  cheap ; 
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and  as  sewing  machmes  improve  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  work  they  do,  and  in  the  cheap- 
ness with  which  they  can  be  famished,  hard- 
ly a  house  is  without  one,  and  all  seek  em- 
ployment for  them.  In  1867,  when  the 
nnancial  pressure  caused  so  many  mills  to 
stop,  throwing  hands  out  of  employment, 
these  sought  sewing  as  a  substitute;  and 
their  savings  enabled  them  to  buy  machines. 
The  same  event  threw  large  quantities  of 
goods  upon  the  market,  through  the  auction 
houses,  and  also  through  the  hands  of  the 
commiBsion  houses,  to  whom  the  manufac- 


turers pledged  them  for  money.  Thus,  there 
was  a  large  supply  of  goods  and  labor  at 
less  than  former  rates;  clothing  could  bo 
furnished  much  cheaper,  and  this  circum- 
stance was  not  advantageous  to  the  old 
stocks.  That  circumstance,  temporary  in 
itself,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  clothing  busi- 
ness, as  bringing  more  within  its  scope. 

The  national  census  returns  of  1850  ar.d 
1860  gave  some  details  of  the  manufacture 
of  woollen  in  each  state,  at  each  of  those 
periods.  That  of  1860  was  the  most  full, 
and  is  as  follows : — 


WOOLLEN  XANUTACTURXS  OT  THE  UXITKD  STATES  TOR  i860. 


Oapitsl 
Invested. 

Maine $932,400 

New  Tampshire .  1,421,300 

Vermont 1,746,300 

Massachusetts 8,993,903 

Rhode  Island 3,168,500 

Connecticut   2,491,000 

New  York 3,115,700 

Pennsylvania 4, 339, 310 


New  Jersey. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Wisconsin. 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

Yirgioia 

Nortl)  Carolina. 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Texas 

Missis8ippi 

Loiilsiana 

Tennessee 

California 

Oregon 


583,400 

117,000 

318,200 

658,750 

464,341 

103,950 

207,600 

100,600 

82,500 

108,750 

408,500 

463,600 

223,000 

50,000 

242,500 

140,000 

60.000 

76,500 

75,000 

tJ,000 

100,000 

70,000 


Poands 

of 

wool  used. 

2,414,300 

3,829,404 

4,047,010 

33,516,797 

6,832,600 

7,179,819 

7,463,004 

7,128,529 

1,175,800 

140,000 

1,055,272 

1,190,761 

940,000 

163,100 

324,300 

263,000 

168,700 

191,400 

1,452,500 

1,131,000 

504,500 

250,000 

1,008.600 

264,435 

81,900 

270,597 

69,150 

10,000 

400,000 

150,000 


Total $30,862,654   83,608,468  $36,586,887 


Value  of 

Kumber  of  hands 

Yalne 

Tardsof 

all 

emploi 

•ed. 

of  entire 

cloth 

raw  material. 

Male.       Female. 

products. 

mann&cturod. 

$1,003,366 

539 

488 

$1,717,007 

2.509,100 

1,612,578 

846 

672 

2,601,353 

6,782,641 

1,662,650 

896 

1,178 

2,938,626 

3,976,882 

12,520,675 

7,659 

5,310 

19,665,787 

34,899,348 

4,070,224 

2,693 

1,636 

6,915,205 

19,343,660 

4.043,124 

2,308 

1,459 

6,840,220 

14,301,043 

3.424,614 

2,504 

1,716 

5,870,117 

7,951,679 

4,427,138 

3,7H8 

2,360 

8,191,676 

23,405,409 

548,578 

'     532 

303 

1,086,104 

1,754,575 

76,807 

76 

38 

163,035 

427.200 

267,355 

248 

133 

605,992 

1,15:^,857 

476.833 

543 

185 

825,231 

1,078,206 

352,362 

436 

97 

649,771 

680,355 

69,010 

77 

49 

139,246 

172,723 

110,462 

128 

34 

187,613 

176,960 

85,743 

74 

31 

172,720 

285,0(.0 

67,293 

96 

24 

127,640 

133,315 

66,746 

63 

17 

143,025 

358,000 

610,902 

360 

87 

845,226 

2,230,246 

389,-204 

381 

113 

717,827 

1,007,714 

151,005 

113 

140 

291,000 

639.000 

60,000 

37 

55 

80,000 

300,000 

260,475 

167 

216 

464,420 

l,4^5,000 

80,790 

95 

103 

191,474 

613,410 

25,980 

36 

7 

38,796 

94,976 

119,849 

202 

33 

158,507 

669,203 

31,300 

40 

20 

45,200 

48,800 

5,225 

8 

2 

8,100 

18,000 

50,000 

40 

20 

150,000 

.... 

27,000 

27 

3 

85,000 

52,500 

(36,586,887 

24,841 

16,519  $61,005,257 

124,897,862 

There  were  produced  in  these  1,260  wool- 
len mills,  the  same  year,  in  addition  to  the 
cloth  specified  above,  0,401,200  pounds  of 
woollen  yam,  010,400  shawls,  290,874  pairs 
of  blankets,  18,000  Ublo  covers,  165,000 
yaids  of  felt  (all  made  in  New  Jersey),  and 
000  coverlets  (made  in  Ohio).  The  annual 
product  in  1850  was  valued  at  $43,542,288, 
and  in  1840  at  $20,090,099,  so  that  the  pro- 
duction was  tripled  in  20  years.  In  the  re- 
turns from  the  state  censuses  of  1855  and 
1857,  the  production  of  all  classes  of  woollen 
goods   increased    oonsiderably.     Massachu- 


setts and  New  Hampshire  showed  the  largest 
increase.  The  manufacture  appears  to  con- 
fine itself  mostly  to  the  middle  states ;  cu- 
riously enough  to  those  states  which  are 
most  exposed  to  the  competition  jf  the  im- 
ported goods. 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  above,  that  the 
manufacture  of  woolons  in  the  United  States 
increased  from  $20,000,000  in  1840,  to  $6'>.- 
005,217  in  1860,  according  to  the  natiomd 
census.  The  statistical  accounts  of  the  gen- 
eml  pn^ress  are  very  meagre.  The  statistics 
of   woolen    goods   manufactured  in    1865, 
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in  the  states  of  New  York  and  (1855)Massa- 
chasetts,  were  given  as  follows : — 

HABSAOHUBErre. 

Broadcloth jards  769.627 

GaflBimeres '*   6.444586 

Satinets "   6,736,082 

Jeans "    1.948.609 

Flannels  and  blankets "  10,279.227 

y a rn lbs.   '  689, 95  7 

Carpets yds.  1,988,460 

Wool  used lbs.  21,667,272 

VtW  YORK. 

Cloth yds.  7,174,973 

Yam lbs.      603,389 

Shawls....: na     380.000 

Blankets pre.     191,438 

Knit  goods pieces  812,250 

Shoddy lbs.     277,650 

Cnrpets yds.    986,059 

Wool  used lbs.  16,870,378 

The  statistics  of  1860  show  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  nearly  12,000,000  lbs.  of 
the  wool  used  since  1 857  in  Massachusetts,  and 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
goods  produced.  In  New  York,  the  quan- 
tity of  wool  used  was  but  little  greater  in 
1865  than  in  1855.  There  was  more  used 
for  cloths,  but  not  nearly  as  much  for  shawls 
and  delaines.  The  increase  was  about  500,- 
000  lbs.  The  following  figures,  from  a  well- 
informed  source,  show  the  number  of  facto- 
ries, sets  of  machines,  and  quantity  of  wool 
required  to  feed  them,  in  New  England  and 
New  York,  in  I860:— 

FaotorloB.  Bets.  Wool  reqnlrfd 

Maine 32  91  lbs.  2,065,000 

New  Hampshire.     56  228  6,670,000 

Vermont 66  122  2,376,000 

Massachusetts  ..  154  999  31,017,000 

Connecticut 93  410  12,155,000 

Rhode  Island...     66  226  6,625,000 

New  York 468  10,690,000 

lbs.  69,497,000 

The  production  of  cloths  labors  under  dis- 
advantage from  the  sharp  competition  which 
the  EngTishf  Belgians,  and  French  have  kept 
up  to  obtain  the  American  market.  Up  to 
1840,  19-20ths  of  the  cloths  and  cassimeres 
imported  into  the  United  States  were  of 
English  manufacture.  At  that  date  they 
lost  ground,  but  have  since  recovered.  The 
impoilations  have  been  as  follows : — 

IMPOBTt    OF    01.0TH8     AXD    OABtUUBRXa    OTTO    THS 
UNITED  8TATS8. 

Germany.  Belgium.  Fmnce.  EocUnd.  Total 

1940           ]6,ftl3  fla,135          89,767  4.4&).830  •l,eU0.344 

1-151       1.41 1. *«  478.53*  l,9fl8.181  3.785.070  7,463.0» 

18.->7      2,574,871  «)9.331  1,659.470  5,711.833  IO.H55.Btt5 

IcliS            ..                                  ..                  ..  7,139,605 

The  tariff  of  1841  and  1842  approached, 
by  the  bieumul  reductions,  the  20  per  cent. 


horizontal  rate  contemplated  by  the  com- 
promise tariff,  for  the  last  and  subsequent 
years  of  its  operation :  that  is  to  say,  clotli 
paid  60  per  cent  in  1822,  38  per  cent  in 
1840  and  1841,  and  20  per  cent  in  1842  to 
June  30.  6j  the  tariff  of  1842  it  paid  40 
per  cent,  and  by  the  present  tariff  30  per  . 
cent  It  may  be  observed,  that  with  the 
advance  of  duty  from  29  per  cent  under 
the  last  year  of  compromise,  to  40  per  cent, 
in  1844,  the  import  of  cloths  in  the  sggr^ 
gate  increased,  but  this  increase  came  m>m 
the  continent,  and  the  maximum  importation 
waa  in  1 845.  In  the  year  1 848  the  quantities 
received  from  France,  stimulated  by  the  ex- 
port bounty  of  the  revolutionary  government, 
increased  60  per  cent,  and  the  same  influ- 
ence caused  cloths  to  come  frx)m  Germany 
in  greater  quantities.  The  Belgians  and 
Germans  were  here  in  great  numbers,  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  exhibition,  seeking  to  intro- 
duce their  wares,  and  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess. The  result  is,  that  the  aggregate  value 
of  foreign  cloths  consumed  in  the  United 
States  did  not  increase,  although  the  popu- 
lation increased  at  least  5,000,000  of  people. 
The  superior  dye  and  finish  of  the  German 
and  French  cloths  have  been  the  main  reasons 
for  their  supplanting  the  English  in  our 
markets.  The  English  manufacturers  have 
now,  by  outlay  of  capital  and  increased  ex- 
ertions, obtained  more  or  less  success  in  re- 
covering their  ground;  and  against  this 
sharo  competition  of  France,  Germany,  and 
England,  our  manu&cturers  have  hitherto 
fully  maintained  their  ground,  as  appears 
from  the  fact,  that  while  the  increase  of 
population  and  the  wealth  of  that  population 
nas  been  very  large  within  ten  years,  and  the 
market  for  foreign  goods  has  been  extend- 
ed, yet,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  the  country,  in  the 
double  ratio  of  greater  number  and  enhanced 
means,  has  been  supplied  from  our  own  pro- 
duction under  shield  of  a  30  per  cent  duty. 
The  importation  of  shawls  was  very  much 
increased  in  the  same  period  of  time,  under 
similar  conditions  in  reference  to  the  suc- 
cessful competition  of  Europe  against  Eng- 
land. But  the  manufacture  of  tliesc  articles 
in  this  country  has  also  immensely  increased 
in  the  same  time.  The  attention  of  farmers 
in  the  last  two  years  has  been  powerfully 
directed  to  this  great  staple,  and  the  degree 
of  prosperity  which  it  manifests  is  well  cai*' 
culated  to  extend  their  enterprise  not  only 
to  the  number  of  sheep,  but  to  the  quality—- 
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in  respect  not  merely  of  breeds,  but  in  keep- 
ing clean  and  packing.  The  fact  has  been 
developed  by  the  most  elaborate  scientific 
researches,  that  the  climate  and  soil  of  the 
United  States  are  better  adapted  to  the  ^owth 
of  fine,  long  stapled  wools,  suitable  for  the 
cloth  manufacturer,  than  any  other  mamifojc- 
turvag  country,  and  the  article  produced  ex- 
ceeds the  Australian  wool.  Under  the  ap- 
pliances of  increased  capital,  and  the  stimulus 
which  the  competition  of  England  with  the 
continent  may  mipart  to  the  quality  of  the 
&bric,the  United  States  will  probably  assume 
the  superiority ;  but  our  manufacturers  should 
not  neglect  the  necessary  exertion  to  procure 
as  fine  a  finish  and  as  durable  a  dye  for  their 
cloths  as  those  of  the  continent  exhibit. 
The  United  States  wools  are  rapidly  gaining 
a  character  which  will  bring  the  foreign 
manufacturers  into  such  competition  for  their 
purchase  as  will  permanently  sustain  their 
price. 

The  supply  of  wool  in  the  United  States 
has  never  been  equal  to  the  demand.  In 
1840  and  1850  the  census  gave  the  quan- 
tities raised  in  the  country.  If  to  these  we 
add  the  quantities  imported,  we  approximate 
the  quantity  used  as  follows : — 

1840.  1890.  ISfS. 

Native... lbs.  35,802,114  62,516,969  102,000,000 
Imported.       15,006,410     18,669,794      24,681,217 


Total,  .lbs. 50,808,524    71,186,763     126,681,217 

These  wools,  imported  into  the  United 
States,  are  mostly  of  the  coarser  descrip- 
tions used  for  carpets,  etc.,  and  the  average 
value  is  about  10  to  11  cts.  These  are 
qualities  which  do  not  compete  with  the  fine 
wools  of  American  growth  ;  but  the  growth 
of  manufactures  was  found  to  be  impeded  by 
the  want  of  greater  supply.  In  consequence. 
Congress,  in  1857,  made  all  wools  costing 
less  than  20  cents  at  the  place  of  growth, 
free  of  duty.  These  had  paid  80  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  previously.  This  law  had  not 
much  effect  in  increasing  the  supply,  for  the 
reason  that  the  supply  is  everywhere  short. 
There  were  quantities  of  South  American 
wool  imported  of  a  fine  quality,  but  so  filled 
with  the  burr  peculiar  to  that  country,  as  to 
make  them  nearly  useless.  Many  machines 
were  invented  to  remove  these  burrs,  but 
with  partial  success.  One  was  of  the  form 
of  a  number  of  circular  saws,  8  to  10  inches 
in  diameter,  set  close  together  upon  a  shaft, 
which  revolved  with  much  velocity.  The 
wool  was  fed  to  this  cylinder,  through  two 


rollers.  The  saw  teeth  seized  the  wool, 
which,  passing  between  the  saws,  left  the 
burr  on  the  surface,  whence  it  was  removed 
by  the  motion  of  the  cylinder  against  a  sta- 
tionary knife  placed  longitudinally  across  it. 
The  general  impulse  given  to  manufactures 
at  home  and  abroad,  has  caused  the  demand 
to  outrun  the  supply  of  wool.  This  was  the 
more  the  case  that  manufactures  spread  in 
those  countries  that  formerly  were  most  de- 
pended upon  for  raw  wools.  The  supply  of 
England  has  been  kept  up  by  the  extended 
exports  of  Australia  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Hence,  the  lower  duty  did  not  im- 
prove the  supply  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  home  supply  has  to  some  extent  been 
diminished  by  the  operation  of  railroads  and 
the  growth  of  large  cities.  These  latter  have 
raised  the  demand  for  mutton  and  lamb, 
while  the  easy  transportation  afforded  by  rail 
has  induced  the  farmers  to  send  the  animals 
to  market  instead  of  the  wool,  which  was 
formerly  alone  practicable,  llie  price  of 
wool  accordindy  rose,  and  the  manufacturers 
naturally  sought  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material  by  hunting  up  a  substitute. 
This  is  usually  found  in  substituting  one  of 
these  four  chief  materials  of  human  clothing 
'— cotton,  silk,  wool,  and  flax.  The  one  of 
these  that  is  relatively  dearest  is  mixed  with 
larger  proportions  of  the  others.  Hence,  the 
value  of  the  whole  becomes  in  some  degree 
equalized. 

Out  of  these  circumstances  has  grown  one 
of  the  most  curious  manufactures  that  have 
sprung  up  of  late  years.  This  is  the  shoddy 
manufacture.  It  has  recently  been  imported 
from  England ;  and  there  are  now  in  New 
York  state  six  factories — inWatervliet,  New- 
burg,  Troy,  and  Marlborough.  These  turn 
out  about  100,000  lbs.  of  shoddy  per  annum. 

But  what  is  shoddy  f 

In  the  somewhat  hilly  district  of  York- 
shire, between  HuddersfieJd  and  Leeds,  stand 
on  two  prominences  the  pretty  little  towns 
of  Dewsbury  and  Batley  Car,  The  stranger, 
on  alighting  from  the  railway  car,  is  struck 
with  the  unusually  large  warehouses,  built 
of  stone,  by  the  railway  company.  For  such 
small  stations,  these  arc  mysterious  erections. 
But  if  he  enter  the  principal  warehouse,  he 
will  probably  find  piled  up  hundreds  of  bales, 
containing  the  cast-ofi*  garments  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  Here, 
in  fact,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  are 
brought  the  tattered  remains  of  the  clothes, 
some  of  which  have  been  worn  by  royalty  in 
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the  varions  courts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  by 
the  peers  and  peasants.  The  rich  broadcloth 
of  the  English  nobles  here  commingles  with 
the  livery  of  their  servants  and  the  worsted 
blouses  of  the  French  republicans;  while 
American  undershirts,  pantaloons,  and  all 
other  worsted  or  woollen  goods,  may  there 
be  found,  all  reduced  to  one  common  level, 
and  known  by  one  common  appellation  of 


^e  walls  of  the  town  are  placarded  with 
papers  announcing  public  auctions  of  Scotch 
shoddies,"  "mungoes,"  "rags,"  and  such 
like  articles  of  merchandise,  and  every  few 
days  the  goods  department  of  the  railway  is 
besieged  oy  sturdy-looking  Yorksliiremen, 
who  are  examining,  with  great  attention,  the 
various  bales,  some  of  which  are  assoiiied 
into  "whites,"  "blue  stockings,"  "black 
stockings,"  "carpets,"  "shawls,"  "stuffs," 
"shirtings,"  "linseys,"  "black  cloth,"  etc. 
A  jovial-looking  man,  of  doubtful  temperance 
principles,  at  last  steps  foi*ward  and  puts  the 
goods  up  to  auction.  The  prices  which 
these  woni'Out  articles  fetch  are  surprising  to 
the  uninitiated.  Old  stockings  will  realize 
from  $35  to  $50  a  ton ;  while  white  flannels 
will  sometimes  sell  for  as  much  as  $100  a  ton, 
and  even  more.  The  "hards,"  or  black 
cloth,  when  clipped  free  from  all  seams  and 
threads,  arc  worth  from  $100  to  $150  a  ton. 
There  are  common  mixed  sorts  of  coarse 
fiabric  which  can  be  bought  as  low  as  from 
$15  to  $25  a  ton;  while  the  "rubbish," 
consisting  of  seams,  linseys,  and  indescrib- 
ables,  are  purchased  by  the  chemists  for  the 
manu^ture  of  potash  crj'stals  for  from  $10 
to  $15  a  ton. 

It  will  be  seen  that  asserting  these  old 
woollens  is  equally  important  with  the  assort- 
ing of  the  different  qualities  of  new  wool ; 
and  there  is  the  additional  consideration  of 
colors  to  render  assorting  still  more  neces- 
sary. It  is  surprising,  however,  with  what 
rapidity  all  this  is  accomplished.  There  are 
some  houses  where  old  woollen  rags  are 
divided  into  upward  of  twenty  different  sorts, 
ready  for  the  manufacturer.  The  principal 
varieties  are  flannels,  of  which  tliere  are 
" English  whites,"  "Welsh  whites,"  "Irish 
whites,"  and  "  drabs."  Each  of  these  com- 
mand a  different  price  in  the  market:  the 
English  and  Welsh  being  much  whiter  than 
the  Irish,  and  of  finer  texture,  arc  worth 
nearly  double  the  price  of  the  Irish.  The 
stockings  are  the  next  in  value  to  the  flan- 
nels, on  account  of  the  strength  and  elas- 


ticity of  the  wool.  The  peculiar  stitch  or 
bend  of  the  worsted  in  stocking  manu&o- 
ture,  and  the  hot  water  and  washing  to  which 
they  arc  submitted  during  their  stocking 
existence,  have  the  effect  of  producing  a  per- 
manent elasticity  which  no  after  process 
destroys,  and  no  new  wool  can  be  found  to 
possess.  Hence,  old  stockings  are  always  in 
great  demand,  and  realize,  for  good  clean 
colored  sorts,  as  much  as  $80  a  ton  in  busy 
seasons.  The  white  worsted  stockings  are 
the  most  valuable  of  the  "  softs,"  and,  when 
supplied  in  sufficient  quantity,  will  sell  for  as 
much  as  $140  a  ton.  Carpets,  and  other  col- 
ored sorts,  are  generally,  owing  to  their  rapid 
accumulation,  to  be  had  at  very  low  prices. 

"  Shoddy,"  so  well  understood  in  York- 
shire, is  the  general  term  for  the  wool  pro- 
duced by  the  grinding,  or,  more  technically, 
the  "  pulling"  up  of  all  the  soft  woollens ; 
and  alt  woollens  are  soft,  except  the  super- 
fine cloths.  The  usual  method  of  convert- 
ing woollens  into  shoddy,  is  to  first  carefrilly 
assort  them,  so  as  to  see  that  not  a  particle 
of  cotton  remains  on  them,  and  then  to  pass 
them  through  a  rag  machine.  This  has  a 
cylinder  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  20  inches  long, 
with  steel  teeth  half  an  inch  apart  from  each 
other,  and  standing  out  from  the  cylinder, 
when  new,  one  inch.  This  cylinder  revolves 
five  hundred  times  in  a  minute,  and  the  rags 
are  drawn  gradually  close  to  its  surface  by 
two  fluted  iron  rollers,  the  upper  one  of 
which  is  packed  with  thin  stuff  or  skirting, 
so  as  to  press  the  rags  the  closer  to  the 
action  of  the  teeth.  The  cylinder  runs  up- 
ward past  these  rollers,  and  any  pieces  of 
rag  which  are  not  completely  torn  into  wool, 
are,  by  their  natural  gravity,  thrown  back 
upon  the  rags  which  are  slowly  creeping 
into  the  machine.  The  rollers  are  fed  by 
means  of  a  creeper,  or  slowly  moving,  end- 
less cloth,  on  which  a  man,  and  in  some 
instances  a  woman,  lays  the  rags  in  proper 
quantities.  One  of  these  machines  is  com- 
monly driven  by  a  seven-inch  band,  and  re- 
quires at  least  ^vq  horse  pow^er.  Half  a  ton 
of  rags  can  be  pulled  in  ten  hours  by  one  of 
these  machines.  The  dust  produced  sub- 
jects the  workpeople  on  first  commencing 
the  occupation,  to  what  is  there  called  the 
"rag  fever."  But  after  a  time  the  imme- 
diate effects  are  warded  off,  and  although  it 
no  doubt  shortens  life,  the  remuneration 
being  considerable — in  England,  28.  for  every 
240  lbs.  of  rags  pulled — there  is  never  any 
difficulty  in  obtaming  workpeople. 
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The  "  mungo"  is  the  wool  produced  by 
Bnbjecting  the  hards,  or  superfine  cloths,  to  a 
similar  operation  as  that  above  described. 
The  machine,  however,  for  the  mungo  trade, 
is  made  with  a  greater  number  of  teetli^ 
several  thousand  more  in  the  same  sized 
cylinder,  and  the  cylinder  runs  about  700 
revolutions  in  a  minute.  The  rags,  previous 
to  being  pulled  in  this  machine,  are  passed 
through  a  machine  caUed  a  *^  shaker."  This 
is  made  of  a  coarsely-toothed  cylinder,  about 
2  i  ft.  in  diameter,  which  revolves  about  300 
times  in  a  minute,  in  a  coarse  wire  cylinder. 
This  takes  away  a  large  portion  of  the  dust, 
which  is  driven  out  at  a  large  chimney  by 
means  of  a  fan.  The  mungo  pulling  is, 
therefore,  a  cleaner  business  than  the  shoddy 
making,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  is  more  prof- 
itable. The  power  required  for  a  mungo 
machine  is  that  of  about  seven  horses. 

Both  the  better  kinds  of  shoddy  and  the 
mungo  have  for  some  years  been  saturated 
with  oil;  but  recently,  milk  has  been  applied 
to  this  purpose,  and  found  to  answer  exceed- 
ingly well.  The  consequence  is  that  milk 
in  that  locality,  in  England,  has  risen  100 
per  cent  in  price ;  and  even  in  that  district^ 
where  cows  are  kept  in  large  numbers,  it  was 
feared  there  would  be  a  gi-eat  scarcity  of 
milk  for  the  supply  of  the  towns. 

When  well  saturated  with  oil  or  milk,  the 
shoddy  or  the  mungo  is  sold  to  the  woollen 
manuuicturer.  There  are  scores  of  men  who 
attend  the  Huddersfield  market  eveiy  Tues- 
day to  dispose  of  their  mungo.  It  is  as 
much  an  article  of  marketable  value  there, 
as  cloth  is  here.  It  is  not  unusual  for  good 
mungo  to  realize  as  much  as  eight  English 
pence  per  pound,  while  the  shoddy  varies  in 
price  from  one  penny  to  sixpence  per  pound, 
according  to  quality. 

The  common  kinds  of  shoddy  require,  of 
course,  to  be  subjected  to  the  scouring  pro- 
cess, for  which  large  wooden  heaters,  or 
**  stocks,"  are  employed.  The  dung  of  hogs 
is  largely  employed  in  this  purifying  pro 
cess,  as  well  as  human  urine,  which  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  blanket  manufacture  of 
Yorkshire. 

The  white  shoddy  is  capable  of  being 
used  either  for  light-colored  goods  or  for 
the  common  kinds  of  ^blankets,  while  the 
dark-colored  shoddy  is  worked  into  all  kinds 
of  coarse  cloths,  carpets,  etc.,  which  are 
dyed  any  dark  color,  bo  as  to  hide  the  vari- 


ous colors  of  the  old  fabrics.  Tt  is  mixed  in 
with  new  wool  in  such  proportion' as  its 
Quality  will  permit,  without  deteriorating 
the  sale  of  the  material. 

The  mungo  is  used  in  nearly  all  the  York- 
shire superfine  cloths,  and  in  some  very  ex- 
tensively. It  produces  a  cloth  somewhat 
inferior,  of  course,  to  the  West  of  England 
goods  in  durability,  but,  for  finish  and  ap- 
pearance, when  first  made  up,  the  inferiority 
would  only  be  perceived  by  a  good  judge 
of  cloth.  This  substance  is  largely  intro- 
duced into  all  felted  fabrics.  Blankets,  car- 
pets, druggets,  table-covers,  and  Petersham 
coats,  are  sometimes  entirely  made  from  it, 
and  the  trade  is  rapidly  extending. 

The  effect  of  shoddy  in  the  cloth  of  an 
overcoat,  in  the  wear,  is  to  rub  out  of  the 
cloth  and  accumulate  between  it  and  the 
lining.  We  have  seen  a  gentleman  take  a 
handful  of  this  short  wool  from  the  comers 
of  his  coat. 

The  grounds  on  which  this  shoddy  and 
mungo  business  can  be  justified  are  the 
cheapening  of  cloth,  and  the  turning  to  a 
useful  purpose  what  would  be  otherwise 
almost  useless. 

The  business  in  Yorkshire  is  dignified 
by  the  title  of  the  "Dewsbury  trade;" 
and  to  it  Dewsbury  certainly  owes  its 
wealth,  and  we  might  almost  say  its  ex- 
istence. In  twenty  years  it  has  grown 
from  a  village  to  a  town  of  some  30,000  in- 
habitants, and  some  immense  fortunes  have 
been  made  by  this  extraordinary  trans- 
formation of  old  garments  into  new. 

Considerable  quantities  of  white  shoddy 
were  sent  from  England  and  Scotland  to  this 
country,  and  finally  a  machinist  sent  several 
of  his  rag  machines,  and  several  factories 
were  successively  started.  The  sale  of  the 
product  is  now  largely  conducted  in  Cedar 
street.  New  York. 

The  shoddy  trade  is  somewhat  fluctu- 
atinff,  bein^  affected  very  much  by  the  state 
of  the  wool  market.  So  great  is  the  com- 
petition in  the  markets,  that  as  soon  as  a 
rise  takes  place  in  the  price  of  new  wool,  the 
small  manufacturers,  instead  of  raising  their 
prices,  commonly  regulate  their  expenditure 
by  using  a  larger  proportion  of  the  old 
material,  and  they  are  thus  enabled  to  com- 
pete, in  prices  at  least,  with  the  larger  manu- 
facti^rs,  who  can  lay  in  a  large  stock  of 
new  wool  when  the  prices  are  low. 
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CHAPTER  L 

TAinraiG— BOOTS  AND  SHOEa 

Ok  the  formation  of  tlie  federal  govern- 
ment, much  solicitude  was  apparent  in  rela- 
tion to  the  growth  of  the  more  important 
branches  of  manufactures.  That  the  im- 
perial government  had  so  persistently  pre- 
vented the  establishment  of  any  considerable 
branches,  was  a  great  drawback,  because  it 
had  prevented  the  development  of  the  neces- 
sary experience  and  skill  in  manufacture  re- 
quired for  large  operations.  The  removal 
of  those  prohibitions  by  the  act  of  inde- 
pendence, attracted  attention  to  the  forbid- 
den industries,  and  they  began  to  flourish. 
The  tanning  and  manufacture  of  Icatlier,  in 
all  its  branches,  was  one  of  the  first  that  be- 
gan to  thrive,  and  naturally,  because  the 
slaughter  of  animals  for  food  furnished  a 
greater  or  less  supply  of  skins,  that  required 
to  be  wrought  up  mto  boots,  shoes,  harness, 
etc.  Parliamentary  committees,  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  mentioned  tanning  in 
the  colonies  as  a  branch  of  individu^  in- 
dustry, which  supplied  most  of  the  local 
demands  for  leather  and  shoe-making,  as  one 
of  the  leadine  handicrafts. 

In  1791,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  report  on  manufactures, 
mentions :  '*  Tanneries  are  not  only  carried 
on  as  a  regular  business  in  numerous  parts 
of  the  country,  but  they  constitute,  in  some 


place8»  a  valuable  item  of  incidental  family 
manufacture."  He  went  on  to  mention,  that 
encouragement  had  been  asked  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  two  ways,  viz.:  by  prohibiting 
both  the  import  of  the  leather  and  the  ex- 

{)ort  of  the  bark.  It  was  alleged  that  ihe 
eather  trade  had  raised  the  price  of  bark 
from  $3  to  $4i  per  cord.  He  aacribed  the 
rise,  however,  rather  to  the  increase  of  tan- 
neries than  to  the  export,  of  which,  he  said, 
there  was  no  evidence.  Glue  was  then  a 
krge  item  with  the  tanners,  who  used  up 
the  refuse  portions  of  the  skins  in  that  way. 
From  that  time  to  the  present,  tanners  hare 
increased  in  all  the  states,  in  the  proportion 
nesu'ly  of  the  growth  of  the  population. 
The  importation  of  boots  and  shoes  was 
always  insignificant,  comprising  high-priced 
articles  from  Paris  mostly.  Thus,  the  year 
1822  was  one  of  the  lai;c:est  import:  there 
were  then  14,979  pairs  of  shoes,  mostly  kid 
and  morocco,  imported,  for  $9,192 ;  and  207 
pairs  of  boots,  for  $792,  or  nearly  $4  per 
pair.  In  1858  the  importation  was  only 
39,826  pairs  of  leather  boots  and  shoes,  at  a 
value  of  $87,101 ;  and  the  export  of  do- 
mestic boots  and  shoes  in  this  year  was  609,- 
988  pairs,  or  a  value  of  $663,905 :  showing 
a  large  excess  of  exports  over  imports. 

The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  has, 
therefore,  been  in  the  double  ratio  of  the 
number  of  people,  and  their  ability  to  buy, 
in  proportions  aa  follows : — 


Bate] 
Boots  and  shoes.. . . . 
Gloves 

LBATIBE   UAXXITAXmrwrn   OV   TBI    VlfHSD   wtAvm 

12,486  $23,367,627    $42,728,174     94,612 

126          694,825            631,689          453 

46         638,000           916,271          329 

136      2,331,260        3,896,522       2,371 

12       1,039,000         1,395,400          865 

8,695       6,616,034         6,726,344      12,443 

6,040    35,656,370      44,520,737      22,622 

\  nr  186QL 

FeniAla          Labor. 

28,514  $30,938,080 

976         830,419 

25          134,952 

331          924,308 

817,460 

337      4,333,041 

67      6,933,740 

Frmliiet 

$91,889,298 

1,176,796 

1,481,750 

6,291,075 

2,101,250 

14,604,328 

67,306,452 

Leather  belting 

Morocco  dressers. . . . 

Patent  leather 

Saddles  and  harness. . 
Tanners  and  curriers. 

Total 21,641  $70,182,106  $100,720,037    133,595     30,240  $43,912,000  $184,860,946 

The  total  value  was  thus  raised  to  $184,- Iners   and    curriers  was   $67,306,452.     Of 
850,948.    The  value  produced  by  the  tan- 1  this  leather  so  produced,  the  harness-makers 
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and  shoe-makers  used  $40,454,588.  Tl)<> 
tanneries  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  vholc. 
They  use  the  skins  and  hides  of  animals 
slaughtered  in  the  whole  country,  and  re- 
quire, in  addition,  an  average  of  some  5,000,- 
000  of  foreign  hides,  imported  mostly  from 
Central  and  South  America,  and  the  British 
East  Indies,  to  make  good  the  demand.  The 
census  of  1840  gave  the  sides  of  sole  leather 
tanned  at  8,463,611,  and  of  upper  leather 
8,781,868. 

The  supply  of  hides  in  the  country  origin- 
ally was  denved  mostly,  if  not  altogether, 
from  the  slaughter  of  animals  for  food.  Tan- 
neries were  started  where  hark,  mostly  hem- 
lock, was  most  easily  accessihle,  and  tLe  tan- 
nery hecame  the  market  for  hides  and  skins 
for  many  miles  around,  as  well  for  the 
farmers  as  hutchers.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  the  large  cities,  foreign  hides  became  the 
main  resource.  Thus,  in  1858,  the  value 
imported  was  $9,719,683,  as  follows:  Boa* 
ton  and  Salem,  $8,290,555;  New  York, 
$5,029,027;  Philadelphia,  $377,635;  Bal- 
timore, $422,466.  Tne  importers  of  hides 
sell  to  the  tanners  for  cash  or  short  time,  and 
then  tanning  takes  place  in  localities  best 
suited  to  the  combination  of  the  materials. 
Boston  is  the  largest  leather  market  in  the 
states;  but  there  is  not  tanned  in  Massa- 
chusetts half  the  leather  they  use.  They 
tan  the  upper  leather;  but  the  sole  leather 
is  mostly  tanned  in  New  York.  The  hides 
imported  at  Boston  and  Salem  are  sold  to 
the  New  York  dealers,  by  them  supplied  to 
the  tanners,  and  then  resold  to  the  boot- 
makers of  Massachusetts.  One  reason  of 
this  is,  no  doubt,  that  the  newly  opened 
counties  of  New  York  supply  more  and 
cheaper  bark  than  can  be  had  elsewhere. 
When  the  Erie  railroad  was  opened  through 
the  southern  tier  of  counties,  tanneries  rapidly 
increased  along  its  line.  The  returns  of  the 
road  for  the  first  five  years  were  as  follows : — 


Hld«s  Mnt  west. 

1846, 

lbs.  976,950 

781,300 

1847, 

1,200,520 

480.010 

1848, 

1,111,580 

1,078,620 

1849, 

3,253,883 

3,696,592 

1850, 

10,140,022 

8,409,765 

So  rapid  was  the  effect  of  having  access 
to  new  hemlock  forests.  The  number  of 
hides  that  are  produced  each  year  in  the 
conntiy,  although  a  very  important  item, 
the  census  has  not  furnished  in  any  definite 
manner.  That  of  1640  gave  the  number  of 
aides  tamied  in  1839  at  3,463,611,  which 


would  account  for  1,731,805  hides.  The 
number  of  neat  cattle  in  the  country  was 
then  14,971,586,  and  of  horses  and  mules 
4,385,669.  The  deaths  among  them  would 
give  aLout  400,000  hides,  and  the  neat 
cattle  would  give  3,000,000  hides.  The 
number  of  horses,  cattle  and  other  domestic 
animals  in  the  United  States,  in  1869,  is 
estimated  by  the  Agricultural  Department  as 
follows : — 

Horses  and  mules. , 7,254,455 

Cattle 21,432,099 

Sheep 37,724,279 

Swine 23,316,476 

According  to  the  census  the  number  of 
cattle  slaughtered  in  a  given  year  is  about 
25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  This 
would  make  the  slaughtered  cattle  of  1868, 
accoixIiDg  to  the  estimate,  5,333,275,  and 
the  horse  hides  (10  per  cent.)  would  be  633,- 
279.  The  number  of  skins  dressed  of  native 
animals,  which  includes  sheep  and  goat-skins, 
calf-skins,  kid,  horse,  hog-skins,  and  also  a 
very  considerable  number  of  deer,  buffalo, 
seal,  bear,  wolf,  and  alligator  skins,  (though 
a  portion  of  these  might  possibly  come 
under  the  head  of  furs,)  was  not  less  than  18 
millions.  The  sheep-skins  dressed  in  1850 
alone  numbered  6,000,000.  But  the  num* 
ber  of  cattle  in  this  country  has  been  dirain* 
ishing  for  some  years  past,  and  the  demand  for 
hides  for  tanning  has  fax  exceeded  our  home 
supply.  Our  importation  of  hides  and  skins, 
mostly  from  Central  and  South  America,  in 
1868,  was  valued  at  (9,961,999,  and  in  1861> 
amounted  to  $14,204,761.  As  these  hides 
and  skins  had  to  undergo  the  processes  of  tan* 
ning  and  dressing  after  their  arrival  here, 
they  probably  represented  in  1869,  a  value 
of  more  than  $30,000,000.  The  price  of 
leather  has  nearly  doubled  since  I860, 
and  while  the  importation  is  increasing  ia 
amount,  the  home  product  does  not  declind 
in  price.  The  statistics  of  the  tanneries  in 
1840,  1850  and  1860  are  as  follows : 

N«.        Cavital.  Sidcf  turned.       8lilM.VdMer»rad*eC 

lfM0...8.«9  ]5.(SO.099  3,643.611  3,7H1J»» SS0.JilV.9ie 
18S0,.. 6^263    18,900,557     1S,S57,»40       8,653,8115    VSfil,^B^ 

1800... .%W0    a5,«55,37D  ^^^rialT  { •*^'*»'^    «7,30S.4» 

The  skins  of  domestic  animals,  or  **  green 
hides,"  are  rated  of  higher  value  than  the 
foreign  or  salted  hides ;  yet  these  latter  will 
give  a  great  weight  of  leather,  because  of  the 
water  in  the  green  bides,  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  more  easily  handled.  The  largest 
oxen  make  the  best  sole  leather.  The  skins 
of  the  bull  are  thickest  about  the  neck  and 
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parts  of  the  belly ;  but  the  back  is  thinDer, 
and  are  inferior  m  fineness  of  grain  to  oxen 
or  cows.  The  best  are  made  into  the  heavy- 
leather,  used  for  the  best  trunks,  shoe-soles, 
machine-belts,  harness,  etc.  The  lighter 
qualities  serve  for  uppers  of  common  boots 
and  shoes.  Kips,  or  skins  of  young  cattle, 
make  the  uppers  of  fine  boots  and  shoes. 
Those  hides  of  the  best  quality  only  are 
split  or  shaved  for  the  thin  enamelled  leather 
used  for  ladies*  shoes,  and  are  made  into 
"lace  leather,"  or  thongs  for  belts.  In 
preparing  the  hides  for  tanning,  the  heavy- 
ones  are  soaked  for  months  in  lime-water. 
The  hair,  at  last,  can  be  removed,  with  the 
epidermis,  by  the  two-handed  scraping-knife, 
rubbed  over  it  as  the  hide  is  laid  flat  down 
on  the  *bench  prepared  for  this  purpose. 
The  fleshy  substance  on  the  other  side  is 
then  scraped  ofl*,  and,  like  the  head,  checks, 
and  other  waste,  used  for  making  glue.  In 
large  establishments,  machines  are  used  for 
this  scraping.  The  lime  that  remains  in  the 
pores  of  the  hide  must  be  removed  by  soak- 
ing in  some  solution,  like  chlorine,  that  will 
form  a  soluble  compound  with  the  lime. 
Sometimes  hides  are  laid  in  piles,  and  allow- 
ed to  begin  to  putrefy,  great  care  being 
taken  to  stop  it  as  soon  as  the  hair  stalls. 
By  the  United  States  plan,  the  object  is 
more  effectively  obtained,  with  less  labor, 
and  no  injury  to  the  leather.  The  hides  are 
suspended  in  a  cool  vault,  protected,  like  an 
•  ice-^ouse,  against  the  entrance  of  warm  air, 
and  furnished  with  a  covered  channel-way, 
that  answers  as  a  drain  and  as  a  conduit  for 
cool  damp  air.  Cool  spring  water  is  then 
conducted  into  the  vault,  to  fall  round  its 
sides  like  spray.  The  hides  are  thus  kept 
in  a  mist,  at  a  temperature  of  44  to  4C  dcg., 
and,  in  six  to  twelve  days,  are  found  freed 
from  all  superfluous  matter.  The  cold  vapor 
has  been  absorbed,  and  its  action  by  melting 
has  distended  and  removed  the  epidermis 
with  the  roots  of  the  hair.  As  soon  as  this 
is  eflected,  the  hides  are  ready  for  tanning. 
This  American  plan,  it  will  be  obsen^ed,  is 
far  in  advance  of  that  of  the  old  systems, 
still  practised  in  Europe. 

Of  the  hides  brought  into  New  York  in  a 
year,  the  disposition  was  as  follows : — 

Domestic  hides,  slaughtered 260.000 

Imported 1,902,000 

Btook,  Jaiul 376,000 


Bapply 2,627,000 


Taken  for  sole  leather 1,877,000 

"  upper     "      260,000 

**  patent   •*      100,000 

"    \>j  wetftera  tanners  . . .      100,000 

"         neighboring  cities . .      160,000    2,477,000 

Stock,  Dec.  31 50,000 

These  figures  show  the  relative  disposition 
of  the  hides  sold  in  New  York. 

Leather,  tanned,  is  generally  divided  into 
three  kinds,  namely :  hides,  kips,  and  skins. 
The  stoutest  leather  employed  for  trunks 
and  soles  of  boots  and  shoes,  is  made  from 
butts  or  backs.  Buff  leather  was  formerly 
made  for  defensive  armor  from  the  hide  of 
the  buffalo,  but  it  is  now  famished  by  the 
cow-hide,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  soldiers' 
belts.  Bull-hide  ia  thicker  tnan  cow-hide, 
while  kip-skin,  from  young  cattle,  is  lighter 
than  the  latter.  The  name  kip  is  also  giv« 
en  to  Calcutta,  Brazil,  and  African  hides. 
Calf-skin  supplies  the  great  demand  for  the 
upper  part  of  boots  and  shoes ;  sheep-skins 
form  a  thin,  cheap  leather ;.  lamb-skms  are 
used  for  gloves ;  goat  and  kid-skins  form  a 
light  leather  of  fine  quality ;  deer  or  ante- 
lope are  usually  bi-dressed  in  oil ;  horse-hide 
is  prepared  for  harness  work,  etc.,  and  this, 
with  seal-skin,  is  used  for  m^ing  enamelled 
leather ;  dog-skin  makes  a  thin,  tough  leath- 
er, but  most  of  the  gloves  sold  as  dog- 
skin are  made  of  lamb-skin.  Hog-skm 
makes  a  thin,  porous  leather,  and  is  used  for 
covering  the  scats  of  saddles ;  ass  and  mule- 
skins  are  for  shaken  leather,  used  mostly 
for  scabbards.  There  is  a  large  import 
trade  in  skins.  The  great  demand  for 
leather  for  the  best  gloves  is  supplied  by 
lamb-skins  from  Italy,  Spain,  the  south  of 
France,  and  other  parts,  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  lamb  being  killed  quite  young, 
the  skin  is  small,  fine,  and  thin,  and  is  used 
instead  of  kid ;  but  it  is  neither  so  strong 
nor  so  glossy.  The  skins  of  lambs  that  die 
soon  after  their  birth,  are  sometimes  dressed 
with  the  wool,  and  are  used  for  lining  gloves 
and  shoes.  Tlie  best  kid-skins  are  from  the 
south  of  France;  they  are  also  imported 
from  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Ire- 
land. It  is  said  that  as  soon  as  the  kid  be- 
gins to  feed  on  herbage,  the  skin  suffers  in 
fineness  and  delicacy,  and  is  no  longer  suit- 
able for  the  best  gloves.  The  best  morocco 
leather  is  made  from  Swiss  goat-skins; 
another  kind  is  from  Mogador  and  East  In- 
dian goat-skins,  which  are  often  made  into 
black  morocco,  known  as  "black  Spanish 
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leather,^  from  the  circumstance  of  the  first 
supplies  having  been  obtained  from  Spain. 
The  leather  from  the  Cape  sheep-skin  is 
nearly  equal  to  morocco.  Hippopotamus 
hides  are  exported  from  South  Africa,  and 
when  tanned  with  oak  bark,  they  make  an 
extremely  thick  and  compact  leather.  In 
Canada,  recently,  leather  has  been  made 
from  the  white  whale  which  visits  the  St. 
Lawrence.  In  February,  1860,  some  speci- 
mens of  this  leather  were  shown  at  the 
American  Institute.  There  are  various  sorts 
of  excellent  leather  made  from  their  skins. 
The  vegetable  substances  used  in  tanning 
have  of  late  years  become  almost  as  numer- 
ous as  the  varieties  of  hides  and  skins  on 
which  they  are  employed.  The  active  vege- 
table principle,  tannin,  varies  somewhat 
accordmg  to  the  source  from  which  it  is 
derived ;  but  it  is  always  marked  by  an 
astringent  taste,  a  bluish-black  or  dark  green 
precipitate  in  aqueous  solution  by  admixture 
with  a  solution  of  one  of  the  salts  of  per- 
oxide of  iron  ;  while,  with  a  solution  of  gela- 
tine, it  gives  a  dirty  white  or  brown  precipi- 
tate. During  a  long  period  the  principal 
tanning  material  has  oeen  oak  bark  and 
hemlock  bark.  That  which  is  stripped  in 
the  spring  is  the  most  esteemed,  for  it  then 
contains  a  larger  quantity  of  tannin  than 
that  stripped  in  autumn,  and  this  more  than 
the  bark  stripped  in  winter.  The  best  bark  is 
obtained  in  a  warm  spring,  from  coppice  trees 
about  twelve  years  of  age.  Oak  bark  con- 
tains from  4  to  22  per  cent,  of  tannin,  which 
is  contained  in  the  inner  white  layers  next 
the  alburnum,  as  in  the  case  of  other  astrin- 
gent barks.  The  tannin  of  bark  is  probably 
not  identical  with  that  of  galls,  as  it  does 
not  yield  pyrogallic  acid  when  subjected  to 
destructive  distillation;  from  four  to  six 
pounds  of  oak  bark  are  required  for  every 
pound  of  leather.  After  the  stripping,  the 
bark  is  stacked  to  drv ;  should  the  season 
be  rainy,  a  portion  of  the  tannin  may  be 
crashed  out,  and  the  bark  be  thus  deterio- 
rated. When  the  tanned  leather  is  taken  in 
hand  by  the  currier,  it  is  softened  by  being 
soaked  in  water.  It  is  next  beaten  by  a 
mallet  upon  a  hurdle,  and  then  placed,  over 
a  plank  called  a  beam,  which  projects  slant- 
ingly from  the  floor.  The  workman'  leans 
over  this  and  against  the  leather,  so  as  to 
keep  it  in  its  place,  and  with  a  broad  knife 
shaves  off  all  tne  irregularities  from  the  flesh 
side.  The  knife  is  held  firmly  in  both 
hands,  and  the  operator  continually  exam- 


ines the  skin,  and  moves  it  to  bring  all  parte 
under  the  knife.  After  it  is  shaved,  it  is 
thrown  into  cold  water,  the  flesh  side  laid 
next  to  a  stone  slab,  and  the  other  well 
rubbed  with  a  tool  called  a  stretching  iron. 
This  process  forces  out  a  whitish  matter 
(bloom)  gathered  in  the  tan  pit,  and  reduces 
inequalities.  Many  tools  are  employed, 
having  the  same  object.  The  skin  then  un- 
dergoes ^* dubbing;''  an  ointment  of  cod 
oil  boiled  with  the  skins  of  sheep,  is  well 
rubbed  in  on  both  sides,  and  the  leather 
hung  up  to  dry.  It  is  afterward  rubbed 
with  the  graining  board — an  instrument 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  brush,  but  grooved, 
and  made  of  hard  wood.  The  leather  is  then 
ready  for  sale ;  or,  after  shaving  the  flesh 
side  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  it  is  waxed. 
A  color,  composed  of  oil  and  lamp-black,  is 
well  rubbed  in  on  the  flesh  side,  with  a  hard 
brush,  until  the  surface  is  thoroughly  black ; 
upon  this  is  applied  a  size  and  tdlow  with  a 
stiflf  brush,  and  when  dry,  it  is  rubbed  with 
a  broad,  smooth  lump  of  glass ;  this  is  re- 
peated. This  leather  is  cdlcd  "waxed,*'  or 
^'  black  on  the  flesh,"  and  is  used  for  the 
uppers  of  men's  boots  and  shoes.  If  curried 
on  the  other  side  it  is  called  black  on  the 
grain,  and  is  used  for  ladies'  uppers.  In 
preparing  such  leather,  the  waxing  is  per* 
formed  as  follows :  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  called  copperas  water  or  iron  Uquor,  is 
applied  to  the  grain  side  of  the  wet  skin, 
vmen  the  salt,  uniting  with  the  gallic  acid 
of  the  tan,  produces  an  ink  dye ;  stale  urine 
is  then  applied  to  the  skin,  and  when  dry, 
the  stuffing  is  applied.  The  grain  is  raised, 
and  when  dry,  the  skin  is  whitened,  bruised, 
and  again  grained ;  after  which,  a  mixture 
of  oil  and  tallow  is  applied  to  the  grain 
side,  and  it  undergoes  carefully  the  treat- 
ment with  the  pommel  or  graining-board 
again,  and  several  other  processes  of  rubbing, 
polishing,  and  dubbing,  or  oiling.  These 
duly  performed,  with  due  regard  to  time  and 
circumstances,  complete  the  process. 

For  many  years  it  was  found  difficult  to 
cause  a  bright  varnish  to  adhere  to  leather 
without  cracking,  an  effect  which  is  now 
produced  by  means  of  boiled  linseed  oil 
mixed  with  vegetable  black  and  Prussian 
blue.  This  composition,  of  the  consistence 
of  a  thick  paste,  is  rubbed  upon  the  surface  of 
the  leather,  and  then  dried  at  a  temperature 
of  from  160^  to  170°  Fahr.  The  process  is 
repeated  from  three  to  seven  times,  and 
when  quite  dry,  the  varnish  adheres  very 
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firmly,  and  will  bear  considerable  fiexare 
and  tension  without  cracking.  By  mixing 
colored  pigments  with  the  varnish,  enamelled 
leather  of  various  colors  may  be  produced. 

The  process  of  tanning  differs  considerably 
in  the  mode  of  treatment  with  the  kind  of 
skin  and  the  result  desired.  A  large  num- 
ber of  thin  leathers  which  are  intended  to  be 
dyed,  are  tanned  in  various  ways.  White 
leathers  are  not  tanned,  but  tawed,  or  treated 
with  alum,  salt,  and  some  other  matters. 
Wash  leather  is  dressed  with  oil,  or  sham- 
oycd ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  subsequent 
treatment,  the  preparatory  steps  somewhat 
resemble  each  other — whereby  hair,  wool, 
^ase,  and  other  matters,  are  removed,  and 
tne  skin  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  gelatinous 
membrane  called  pelt ;  the  hair  is  removed 
from  kid  and  goat-skin,  by  means  of  cream 
of  lime ;  ihe  wool  is  generally  removed  by 
the  feltmongers  before  the  skin  is  passed  to 
the  tawera. 

Foreign  lamb-skins,  which  are  received 
with  the  wool  on,  are  washed,  scraped  on 
the  flesh  side,  and  sweated  in  a  close  room, 
until,  in  consequence  of  the  putrefactive  fer- 
mentation, the  wool  can  be  easily  removed. 
After  this,  l&itty  matters  are  got  rid  of  by 
subjecting  the  skins  to  hydrostatic  pressure; 
they  arc  next  worked  at  the  beam  and  pared 
into  shape,  treated  with  lime,  and  next  with 
dogs'  or  pigeons*  dung,  if  the  skins  are  to  be 
tanned,  and  with  bran  and  water  if  they  are 
to  be  tawed,  the  object  being;,  in  either  case, 
to  get  rid  of  the  lime.  During  these  opera- 
tions, the  skins  are  worked  a  few  times  at 
the  beam,  and  are  finished  by  washing  in 
clean  water.  Morocco  leather  is  prepared 
by  tanning  goat-skins  with  sumach,  and 
dyeing  on  the  grain  side.  Inferior  moroccos 
are  prepared  from  sheep-skins  similarly 
treated,  for  which  purpose  each  skin  of  pelt 
is  sewed  up  into  a  bag,  the  grain  side  outer- 
most, distended  with  air,  and  placed  in  a 
mordant  of  tin  or  alum.  They  are  next 
placed  in  a  warm  cochineal  bath  for  red,  in- 
digo for  blue,  orchil  for  purple,  and  are 
worked  by  hand  until  the  dye  has  properly 
struck.  For  certain  colors  the  tanning  pre- 
cedes the  dyeing.  The  tanning  or  sumach- 
ing  is  carried  on  in  a  large  tub,  containing  a 
weak  solution  of  sumach  in  warm  water; 
another  and  stronger  solution  is  contained 
in  an  adjoining  vessel,  a  portion  of  which, 
together  with  some  sumach  leaves,  is  poured 
into  the  bag;  some  of  the  weak  solution 
is  then  added,  the  bag  :s  distended  with 


air,  and  the  skin  thrown  into  the  rat.  In 
this  way  about  50  skins  are  treated,  and  are 
kept  in  motion  a  few  hours  in  the  sumach 
tub,  by  means  of  paddles  worked  by  hand, 
or  by  machinery.  The  skins  are  then  taken 
out  and  heaped  upon  a  shelf  at  the  side  cf 
the  tub,  the  pressure  thus  produced  causing 
the  liquor  to  escape  slowly  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  the  bags  being  shifted  about 
from  time  to  time.  The  bags  are  next 
passed  into  a  second  vat,  containing  a 
stronger  solution,  where  they  remain  for 
nine  hours.  The  baes  are  now  opened  and 
washed ;  fine  red  skms  being  finished  in  a 
bath  of  saffron. .  All  the  skins  are  next  struck 
on  a  sloping  board  until  they  are  smooth 
and  flat,  and  in  order  to  improve  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  currying,  a  bttlc  linseed  oil 
may  be  rubbed  on  the  grain  side ;  they  are 
then  hung  up  in  a  loft  to  dry,  when  they  be- 
come homy  and  are  in  the  crust,  as  it  is 
called ;  they  next  pass  through  much  labor- 
ious friction  with  the  pommel,  and  with  a 
glass  ball;  while  the  peculiar  ribbed  ap- 
pearance of  morocco  is  given  by  means  of  a 
ball  of  box-wood,  on  which  is  a  number  of 
narrow  ridges.  Sheep-skin  morocco  is  pre- 
pared from  split  skins;  the  skin-splitting 
machine  resembles  in  principle  that  hereafter 
described,  only  as  the  membrane  is  thinner^ 
certain  variations  are  required.  Instead  of 
stretching  the  skin  on  a  drunk,  it  is  passed 
between  two  rollers,  the  lower  one  of  gum- 
metal,  and  solid,  and  the  upper  made  of  gum 
rings;  while  between  the  two  rollers,  and 
nearly  in  contact,  is  the  edge  of  the  sharp 
kuife,  which  is  moved  by  acrank,  as  hereafter 
mentionea.  When  a  skin  is  introduced  be- 
tween the  two  rollers,  it  is  dragged  through 
against  the  knife  edge  and  divided,  the  solid 
lower  roller  supportmg  the  membrane,  while 
the  upper  one,  being  ci^blo  of  moving 
through  a  small  space  by  means  of  its  rings, 
adjusts  itself  to  inequalities  in  the  mem- 
brane ;  where  this  is  thin  the  rings  become 
depressed,  and  when  it  is  thick  they  rise  up, 
so  that  no  part  escapes  the  action  of  the 
knife.  The  divided  skins  are  not  sewed  up 
into  bags,  as,  from  their  thinness,  they  can 
be  sumached  quickly. 

In  preparing  white  leather  by  **  tawing,'* 
the  pelt  is  made  as  pure  as  possible ;  the 
best  kind  of  leather  bemg  prepared  from  kid- 
skms,  while  sheep  or  lamb-skins  make  the 
inferior  kinds.  They  are  first  fed  witli  alum 
or  salt  in  a  drum  or  tumbler  made  like  a 
i  huge  chum ;  about  three  pounds  of  alum 
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and  four  pounds  of  salt  bein^  used  to  120 
skins  of  average  size.  The  sJumina  of  the 
alam  forms  some  definite  compound  with 
the  gelatine  of  the  skins,  while  the  salt  serves 
to  whiten  them.  When  taken  out,  the  skins 
are  washed  in  water,  then  allowed  to  ferment 
in  bran  and  water  to  remove  the  surplus 
alum  and  salt,  and  to  reduce  the  thickness. 
They  are  next  dried  in  a  loft,  and  become 
tough  and  brittle,  but  they  are  made  soft 
and  glossy  by  means  of  a  dressing  of  twenty 
pounds  of  wheat  flour  and  the  yolks  of  eight 
dozen  eggs.  By  rotating  the  skins  in  drams 
for  some  time  the  dressing  is  absorbed,  and 
scarcely  any  thinff  but  water  remains.  This 
dressing  is  usually  repeated,  and  the  skins 
hang  up  to  dry.  The  beautiful  softness  and 
elasticity  of  leather  is  now  given  by  manip- 
ulation. The  skins  are  first  dipped  in  clean 
water,  worked  upon  a  board,  and  staked  upon 
a  stretcher  or  softening  iron,  consisting  of 
a  rounded  iron  plate  fixed  to  the  top  of  an 
upright  beam,  by  which  the  skins  are  ex- 
tended and  smoothed ;  they  are  then  finished 
by  being  passed  over  a  hot  iron. 

The  tanning  of  leather,  more  than  almost 
any  other  manufacture,  is  a  chemical  process, 
the  success  of  which  depends  almost  wholly 
apon  the  skill  and  judgment  with  which  its 
complicated  manipulations  are  conducted. 
To  attain  the  requisite  skill  in  the  laboratoir 
of  the  chemist  is  evidently  impossible ;  it 
can  only  be  acquired  in  the  tanning  itself, 
by  long  and  careful  attention  and  observa- 
tion; and  perhaps  there  is  no  description 
of  manufacture  where  so  much  depends  upon 
practical  knowledge,  and  so  little  upon  mere 
theory,  as  in  the  tanning  of  leather.  The 
tanning  of  leather  consists  in  efifecting  a 
combination  between  the  gelatine,  which  is 
the  main  constituent  of  raw  hides,  and  tan- 
nin, a  peculiar  substance,  found  in  the  bark 
of  several  species  of  trees — ^the  oak  and 
hemlock  chiefly.  The  processes  employed 
are  so  various,  and  the  modifications  occa- 
sioned by  temperature,  strength  of  the 
liquor,  and  quality  and  condition  of  the 
hides,  are  so  numerous  and  so  different,  that 
hardly  any  branch  of  business  requires  for 
its  successful  conduct  a  greater  degree  of 
judgment  and  experience,  and  in  tew  arts 
have  there  been  efifected  greater  improve- 
.ments.  Within  twenty  years  the  gain  of 
weight  in  converting  hides  into  leather 
has  increased  nearly  fifty  per  cent.;  that 
is,  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  more 
leather  can  now  be  obtained  from  a  given 
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quantity  of  hides  than  in  the  old-fashioned 
way. 

The  great  improvement  in  weight  seems 
to  have  Deen  gained  by  the  judicious  use  of 
strong  liquors,  or  "  ooze,"  obtained  from 
finely-ground  bark,  and  by  skilful  tanning. 
In  order  to  produce  heavy  weights,  the  hides 
should  not  be  reduced  too  low  in  the  beam- 
house,  and  should  be  tanned  quickly  with 
good  strong  liquors,  particularly  in  the  latter 
stage  of  the  operation.  To  green  hides,  par- 
ticularly, nothing  can  be  more  injurious  than 
to  suffer  them  to  remain  too  long  in  weak 
"  ooze."  They  become  too  much  reduced, 
grow  soft,  flat,  and  flabby,  lose  a  portion  of 
their  gelatine,  and  refuse  to  "plump  up." 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  efltects  of 
an  early  application  of  "  ooze,"  that  is  too 
strong  and  too  warm,  to  ^een  hides,  is  very 
injurious.  It  contracts  the  surface  fibres  of 
the  skin,  tanning  at  once  the  external  layers, 
so  "  dead,"  as  it  is  termed,  as  to  shut  up 
the  pores,  and  prevent  the  tanning  from 
penetrating  the  interior.  This  renders  the 
leather  harsh  and  brittle. 

In  softening  hides,  and  preparing  them 
for  the  process  of  tanning,  a  great  deal  also 
depends  upon  the  judgment  of  the  person 
superintending  the  operation,  inasmuch  as 
the  diversities  in  the  qualities  and  charac- 
teristics of  hides  render  it  impossible  to  sub- 
ject them  to  any  thing  more  than  a  general 
mode  of  treatment.  In  "sweating,"  the 
character  of  the  hides  and  the  temperature 
are  essential,  but  ever-varying  considerations. 
As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  milder  the 
process  of  preparing  the  hides  for  the  bark, 
the  better.  Unnecessarily  severe  or  pro- 
longed treatment  is  inevitably  attended  with 
a  loss  of  gelatine,  and  a  consequent  loss  of 
weight  and  strength  in  the  leather.  Too 
high  a  temperature  is  particularly  to  be 
avoided. 

In  almost  every  lot  of  hides,  particularly 
the  Orinocos,  however,  there  are  generally 
some  that  prove  very  intractable,  resisting 
all  the  ordinary  modes  of  softening.  For 
such,  a  solution  of  ashes,  potash,  or  even 
common  salt,  wiU  be  found  to  be  bene- 
ficial. 

As  we  have  said,  no  precise  rule  can  be 
given  as  to  the  length  of  time  required  for 
the  preliminary  process  of  soaking  and 
"  sweating" — so  much  depending  upon  the 
qualities  of  the  hides,  and  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  these  operations  are  con- 
ducted« 
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The  following  table,  however,  may  be  I  to  a  definite  idea  of  the  practice  in  a  laige 
fonnd  useful  in  conveying  an  approximation  I  tannery : — 


■OAXDVa. 

Temp«nUiirM.                      40»             50»           60*  70»  4a» 

Days.        Days.        Dayi.  Dayi.  Dajai 

Bnenofl  Ayree  hides 10  to  12    8  to  12     6  to  8  3  to  6  15  to  20 

Carthagena  and  Lagaayrft. . .     8      12    7        9    6      7  2      5  16      20 


Days. 
12  to  16 
10       16 


I>ay&  Bays.' 
8  to  12  2  to  3 
6         8     2       3 


Salted  hides  do  not  require  more  than 
about  two-thirds  the  time  to  soak,  but 
about  the  same  time  to  sweat.  In  sweating, 
the  temperature  rises  as  the  hides  sweat,  so 
that  the  operation  is  seldom  performed  un- 
der 50°.  It  is  particularly  recommended 
that,  for  the  tougher  hides,  the  heat  should 
never  be  greater  than  60°  or  66°. 

After  the  hides  are  prepared  for  tanning, 
the  next  process  is  what  is  commonly  called 
*'  handling,"  which  should  be  performed  two 
or  three  times  a  day  in  a  weak  ooze,  until 
the  grain  is  colored,  new  liquor  being  prefer^ 
able  to  old.  They  are  then,  after  a  fort- 
night, laid  away  ih  bark,  and  changed  once 
in  two  to  four  weeks  until  tanned.  Much 
care  and  judgment  is  requisite  in  proportion- 
ing the  continually  increasing  strength  of 
the  liquors  to  the  requirements  of  the  leather 
in  the  different  stages  of  this  process.  The 
liquors  should  also  be  kept  as  cool  as  pos- 
sible, within  certain  limits ;  but  ought  never 
to  exceed  a  temperature  of  eighty  degrees. 
In  fact,  a  much  lower  temperature  is  the 
maximum  point,  if  the  liquor  is  very  strong 
— too  high  a  heat,  with  the  liquor  too 
strongly  diarged  with  the  tanning  principle, 
being  invari^ly  injurious  to  the  life  and 
color  of  the  leather.  From  this,  it  would 
seem  that  time  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
process  of  tanning,  and  that  we  cannot  make 
up  for  the  want  of  it  by  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  liquor,  or  raising  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  process  is  conducted, 
any  more  than  we  can  fatten  an  ox  or  a  horse 
by  giving  him  more  than  he  can  eat.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  any  patented 
sclicmes  for  the  more  rapid  conversion  of 
hides  into  leather,  will  be  found,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  any  practical  utility. 

We  have  mentioned  the  injurious  effects 
resulting  from  too  strong  a  solution  of  the 
active  principle  of  the  bark ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  use  of  too  weak  solutions  is  to 
be  avoided.  Hides  that  are  treated  with 
liquor  below  the  proper  strength^  become 
much  relaxed  in  their  texture,  and  lose  a 
portion  of  their  gelatine.  The  leather  neces- 
sarily loses  in  weight  and  compactAese,  and 


is  much  more  porous  and  pervious  to  water. 
The  wanner  tnese  weak  solutions  are  «h 
plied,  the  greater  is  this  loss  of  gelatine.  To 
ascertain  whether  a  portion  of  weak  liquor 
contains  any  gelatine  in  solution,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  strain  a  little  of  it  into  a  glaas, 
and  then  add  a  small  quantity  of  a  stronger 
lienor.  The  excess  of  tannin  in  the  strong 
solution,  seizing  upon  the  dissolved  gelatine 
in  the  weak  liquor,  will  combine  with  it,  and 
be  precipitated  in  flakes  of  a  dark,  curdled 
appearance,  to  the  bottom.  In  the  best 
tanneries,  the  greatest  strength  of  Hquor 
used  for  handling,  as  indicated  by  Pike's  ba- 
rometer, is  16°.  Of  that  employed  in  laying 
away,  the  greatest  strength  varies  from  30 
to46^ 

After  the  leather  has  been  thoroughly 
tanned  and  rinsed,  it  will  tend  very  much  to 
improve  its  color  and  pliability  to  stack  it 
up  in  piles,  and  allow  it  to  sweat  until  it 
becomes  a  little  slippery  from  a  kind  of 
mucus  that  collects  upon  the  surface.  A 
little  oil  added  at  this  stage  of  the  process,  or 
just  before  rolling,  is  found  to  be  very  useiuL 

Great  caution  is  necessary  in  the  admis- 
sion of  air  in  drying,  when  first  hung  up  to 
dry.  No  more  air  than  is  sufficient  to  keep 
the  sides  from  moulding  should  be  allowed. 
Too  much  air,  or,  in  other  words,  if  dried 
too  rapidly  in  a  current  of  air,  will  injure 
the  color,  giving  a  darker  hue,  and  rendering 
the  leather  harsh  and  brittle.  To  insure 
that  the  thick  parts,  or  butts,  shall  roll 
smooth  and  even  with  the  rest  of  the  piece, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  leather  should  be 
partially  dried  before  wetting  down  for 
rolling,  and  that,  when  wet  down,  it  should 
lie  long  enough  for  every  side  to  become 
equally  damp  throughout. 

In  the  tanning  records  of  200,000  sides, 
an  average  of  the  whole  time  was  five  months 
and  twenty-seven  days.  The  average  weight 
of  the  leather  was  seventeen  pounds  per  side. 
This,  according  to  the  best  authorities  we 
hav^  at  hand,  is  considerably  below  the  time 
employed  in  England.  There,  it  is  no  nn« 
common  thing  for  eight  and  ten  months  to 
be  employed  in  tanning  a  stock  of  leather. 
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and  some  of  the  heaviest  leather,  it  is  said, 
takes  even  fourteen  and  fifteen  months. 

A  new  process  of  tanning  leather  has  been 
recently  introduced,  as  follows : — 

Sole  leather  hides  for  stoeat  stock  are  pre- 
pared for  the  tan  liquors  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. Limed  stock  for  upper  and  sole  leather, 
for  either  hemlock  or  oak  tanning,  is  limed 
and  washed,  and  bated  by  the  paddle-wheel 
handlers ;  after  being  properly  prepared  for 
the  tan  liquors,  it  is  then  handled  in  a  sec- 
tion of  vats,  with  the  liquors  communicating 
in  the  manner  long  known  as  press-leaches, 
except  the  order  of  running  tne  liquors  is 
from  near  the  top  of  one  vat  to  the  bottom 
of  the  next,  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
section,  thus  "pressing"  the  weak  liquor 
ahead  on  to  the  greener  stock,  giving  a  per- 
fect gradation  of  strength  of  liquor  on  each 
pack,  stronger  or  weaker  according  to  the 
length  of  time  It  has  been  in ;  each  vat  is 
fitted  with  a  paddle-wheel  handler,  patented 
June  19th,  1847,  and  Dec.  24th,  1850,  which 
is  used  for  stirring  the  stock  in  the  liquors, 
dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  handling  by 
band  entirely;  in  this  section  stock  should 
be  kept  about  two  weeks,  then  taken  out  and 
hung  over  sticks  with  head  and  butt  down 
in  layaways,  patented  August  10th,  1858, 
and  not  again  moved  or  seen  till  well  tanned ; 
the  layaways  are  all  in  one  section  with  the 
communicating  trunks,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  handlers ;  when  a  pack  is  taken  out 
tawnedj  a  pack  from  the  handlers  is  put 
into  its  place,  and  the  weakest  liquor  in  the 
section  is  allowed  to  fill  the  vat ;  here  every 
part  of  every  side  is  in  contact  with  the 
liquor  at  all  times,  and  the  liquors  on  every 
pack  arc  becoming  stronger  every  day  till 
tanned ;  the  liquors  are  kept  in  motion  by 
small  paddle-wheels,  which  operate  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquor  over  the  suspended  sides, 
causing  the  liquors  to  pass  with  a  gentle  cur- 
rent amon^  tne  sides,  bearing  them  up,  so 
that  they  do  not  rest  heavy  on  the  sticks. 

Two  men^s  labor  is  sufficient  for  all  the 
yard  work  for  a  tannery  working  in  and  out 
150  sides  per  day,  including  washing  the 
tanned  stock  and  taking  it  to  the  loft. 

The  results  of  tanning  144,000  hides  were 
as  follows : — 


W«fgfat 


lbs? 


Value. 


Hides 1 .  144,000     3,229,155     22.22  $421,810 

Leather, Bides,  287,275     6,.316,789     18.51     704,044 

This  gives  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  hides,  and  the  increase  in  the 


value  of  the  article  is  much  greater.  That 
covers,  of  course,  commission,  labor,  interest^ 
profits,  etc  The  great  development  given 
to  general  business  iu  the  last  twenty  years  has 
caused  an  almost  continuous  rise  in  the  value 
of  leather  and  hides.  The  latter,  on  being 
purchased  and  put  in  the  vats,  would  thus 
acquire  value  from  the  general  rise  in  the 
market,  in  addition  to  the  regular  value 
added  by  the  art  of  the  tanners.  There  was 
gradually  felt  a  Rowing  scarcity  of  hides,  and 
the  quantities  imported  by  no  means  kept 
pace  with  the  rising  value.  The  quantities 
and  values  of  hides  imported  for  the  few  last 
years  were  as  follows : — 

ISSa  J8S5.  1857.         1858.         1809. 

No.hidei,S.57S.884  yOiJOK  S,S5I.846  8,493,856  3.318.799 
Value,    $5,904,838    4^33,119    7,090,973  3.048,895  14.904,7«7 

This  shows  that  for  746,000  more  hides 
there  were  paid  in  1869,  $8,240,000  more 
than  in  1850,  an  advance  of  about  100  per 
ct.  in  the  value  of  hides,  while  the  labor  and 
tanning  material  have  advanced  still  more. 
Such  a  fact  indicates  the  growing  cost  of  the 
raw  material  for  boots  and  shoes,  and  also 
indicates  the  growing  value  of  the  hides  of 
animals  throughout  the  country. 

Leather  being  so  costly  a  substance,  great 
efforts  are  made  to  introduce  economies  in 
its  manufacture  and  use  in  every  direction. 
One  pla^  for  getting  the  most  possible  sur- 
face out  of  a  given  weight,  is  to  split  the 
thick  hides  into  two  thinner  sheets.  This 
process,  formerly  diflBcult,  has  of  late  under- 
gone many  improvements.  When  the  hide 
is  sufficiently  tanned,  it  is  split  sometimes 
into  five  thicknesses,  from  a  single  one.  This 
is  done  by  various  machines,  in  one  of  which 
the  knife  is  72  inches  long,  or  as  long  as  a 
hide  is  wide.  A  late  improvement  in  Bos- 
ton makes  the  knife  80  inches  Ions,  and 
economises  25  per  cent,  in  the  stock  that 
before  was  shaved  away.  The  flesh  side  of 
the  sheet,  with  the  shanks,  are  used  by  the 
trunk-makers  to  cover  wooden  trunks,  and 
blackened  on  the  trunks.  Other  sheets  are 
subjected  to  a  process  called  "buffing," 
which  consists  in  shaving  off  about  half  the 
grain,  in  order  to  obtain  a  softer  suiface  to 
receive  an  artificial  grain.  They  are  tJien 
returned  to  the  tan-yard,  and,  after  being 
scoured,  are  retanned  in  warm  liquors.  They 
are  then  sent  to  the  currier  to  be  prepared 
for  japanning.  A  new  patent  has  been 
issued  for  splitting  leather  with  a  circular 
knife,  which  is  of  thin  metal,  made  like  a 
disc,  convex  side  up.     This  revolves  hori* 
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zontallj,  with  ito  sharp  edge  jiut  above  a 
table,  over  which  the  leather  is  stretched, 
and  held  down  firmly  to  it  bv  springs.  Un- 
der the  table  is  a  roller,  which,  by  revolving, 
draws  the  leather  forward  against  the  edge 
of  the  revolving  knife.  The  upper  side  of 
the  leather  splits  off  in  cnrls  above  the  knife, 
which  may  be  nicely  adjusted  to  make  the 
leather  of  any  thickness. 

The  genera]  manu&cture  of  boots  and 
shoes  hiul  undeigone  few  changes  other  than 
those  produced  by  changing  foshions  and 
the  regular  improvements  of  business,  until 
the  introduction  of  sewing  and  pegging 
machines,  which  have  given  a  great  impulse 
to  the  production. by  affecting  prices  and 
disturbing  localities.  The  Massachusetts 
shoe-makers,  by  their  industry,  early  obtain- 
ed an  ascendancy  in  the  manufacture,  and  it 
is  one  that  is  easilyadopted  m  an  indus- 
trious community.  The  towns  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Boston  attracted  masons,  car- 
penters, and  other  workmen,  in  the  winter 
season,  when  their  own  professions  were  dull, 
to  pursue  shoe-making,  which  was  always  a 
resource.  The  town  of  Lynn  was  the  most 
femous;  and  the  facility  with  which  shoes 
were  turned  out,  led  to  the  legend,  that  the 
materials,  being  stuck  to  the  wall  by  an  awl, 
were  combined  in  the  proper  manner  by  a 
blow  of  the  lapstone  bemg  skilfully  aimed  at 
them.  There  were  others  who  asserted  that 
both  boots  and  shoes  grew  there  sponta- 
neously. Whatever  may  be  the  fact,  an 
affluence  of  these  useful  articles  was  always 
observable  there,  and  thirty  years  since  the 
salea  were  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  New 
York  merchants,  to  whom  most  of  the  New 
Endand  manufacturers  consigned  or  sold 
their  wares.  Gradually  this  changed.  The 
number  of  skilled  worlonen  that  arrived  from 
abroad  became  so  great,  as  to  fill  most  of 
the  departments  into  which  the  boot  trade 
became  divided,  as  crimping,  bottoming, 
heeling,  and  finishins;;  ana  the  pay  of  the 
workpeople,  by  the  piece,  or  the  pair,  enables 
each  to  control  his  own  time,  working  when 
they  please.  These  sometimes  club  their 
work,  and  appoint  an  agent  to  sell ;  others, 
by  economy,  save  their  pay,  and  employ  a 
few  men,  whose  work  they  direct  These, 
in  the  cities,  are  called  *^  garret  bosses.''^ 
"When  they  succeed  in  establishing  a  trade, 
they  conduct  the  manufactory  by  a  foreman, 
and  open  an  office  in  the  city,  where  they 
sell  their  wares,  and  purchase  the  stock  for 
manufacture.     The    materials  are    in    this 


manner  better  purchased ;  and  as  the  seller 
is  himself  the  nvuinfactnrer,  coining  in  con- 
tact with  buyers  from  all  sectiona,  he  be- 
comes conversant  with  the  styles  adapted  to 
all  localities,  and  the  manufactory  is  by  £u- 
the  better  conducted  ibr  it  The  advsih 
tages  of  this  system  have  made  Boston,  of  late 
years,  the  grand  centre  of  such  operators, 
and  have  drawn  thither  the  jobbers  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincin- 
nati, St  Louis,  etc,  until  Boston  has  become 
the  largest  shoe  market  in  the  world.  The 
sales  of  boots  and  shoes  there  are  $62,000,- 
000  per  annum.  The  number  of  pairs  made 
in  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1860  was  sb 
follows : — 

Boota 11,578,885 

Shoes 32,678,161 

Boots  and  shoes 51,250 

Total  paifs 44,308,302 

Total  value $37,468,355 

This  was  a  number  sufBcient  for  one  and 
a  half  pairs  for  each  person,  great  and  small, 
in  the  United  States ;  and  the  number  em- 
ployed in  making  them  was  43,007  males, 
and  32,652  females:  together,  76,559.  In 
1845,  the  value,  manufactured  in  Massachu- 
setts, was  $14,799,140— an  increase  of  |22,- 
660,215  in  the  fifteen  years;  showing  the 
force  of  concentration  of  the  trade. 

The  number  of  cases  exported  firom  Bos- 
ton, in  1659,  was  as  follows : — 

Totelyetf. 

Baltimore 62,461 

Charleston 17,177 

Lomaville •. .  21,119 

Lexington 2,168 

Memphis 3,338 

Mobile 2,940 

Nashville    18,781 

Padncah 1,146 

Richmond 1,462 

Savannah,  6a. 2,626 

St  Lou  is 6  6, 7  74 

New  Orleans 37,686 

Philadelphia 56,119 

New  York 182,207 

All  others 253, 107 

Total  cases 717,991 

This  gives  a  value  of  over  $30,000,000. 
The  class  of  shoes  sent  from  Boston  is  not 
of  so  fine  a  character  as  those  which  are 
turned  out  in  Philadelphia.  The  largest 
quantity  of  morocco  is  made  there ;  and  the 
supply  of  skins  and  leather  is  ample,  and  of 
the  best  quality.  The  workmen  have  s 
reputation  for  skill,  and  are  paid  by  the  piece. 
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PEG&ING  BOOTS  BY  HAKD. 


From  950  to  500  ptirt  per  day  are  done  by  the  mtehinetf  sec<irdin|; 
the  kind  of  machine,  and  whether  run  bj  hand  or  power.  ImproTemc 
tiftceu  or  twenty  to  one. 
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Tho  work  is  divided  into  separate  branches. 
For  men's  dress  boots,  the  **  fitter"  is  paid 
76  cts. ;  for  crimping,  10  cts. ;  for  bottom- 
ing, $2  50;  heeling,  12  cts.  A  fast  work* 
man  earns  about  $12  per  week.  The  pro- 
duction of  boots  and  shoes  in  Philadelphia 
in  1860  was  $5,474,587,  besides  nearly 
$4,000,000  in  other  articles  of  leather.  The 
introduction  of  sewing  machines  has  had  an 
important  effect  upon  the  manufEu^ture  of 
both  boots  and  shoes,  and  more  recently,  the 
invention  of  a  machine  to  peg  soles  prom- 
ises to  make  a  still  sreater  change  in  the 
principal  branch  of  the  Lynn  manufacture. 
The  machine  in  question,  for  which  a  pat- 
ent has  recently  been  issued,  punches  the 
leather,  and  inserts  the  pegs,  in  an  incred- 
ibly short  time,  with  the  utmost  accuracy 
and  efficiency.  The  sole,  when  pegged,  is 
perfectly  pliable,  the  pegs  forming,  apparent- 
ly, a  portion  of  its  substance.  The  use  of 
these  machines  is  as  well  adapted  to  the 
limited  wants  of  small  western  toWns,  as  to 
the  grand  operations  of  metropolitan  manu- 
£Eu;turer8,  and  local  Vants  may,  by  their  ac- 
tion, be  so  gradually  supplied,  as  to  dry  up 
those  streams  which  unite  in  so  extended  a 
demand  in  Boston. 

Let  us  go  into  an  eastern  machine  shoe 
&ctory.  In  a  small  room,  partitioned  off  for 
the  purpose,  is  a  neat  and  compact  steam 
engine,  which  carries  all  the  machinery,  even 
to  the  stitching  machines.  The  remainder 
of  the  basement  is  occupied  by  machines  for 
cutting,  stripping,  rolling,  and  shaping  the 
Boles.  The  stock  is  then  passed  to  the  story 
above,  where  the  shoes  are  lasted,  and  the 
outer  soles  are  tacked  on  by  hand ;  by  which 
process  they  are  prepared  for  pegging.  The 
pegging  machines  are  simple  in  their  con- 
struction and  mode  of  operation,  but  per- 
form the  work  with  great  despatch  and 
accuracy,  driving  the  pegs  at  tne  rate  of 
fourteen  a  second.  One  of  the  most  curious 
operations  of  the  machine  is  the  manner  in 
which  it  manufjEu^tures  the  peg  for  its  own 
use.  A  strip  of  wood  of  the  required  width, 
and  neatly  laid  in  a  coil  100  ft.  in  length,  is 
put  into  the  machine,  and  at  every  revolu- 
tion it  18  moved  forward,  and  a  pe^  cut  off 
and  driven  into  the  shoe.  The  rapidity  and 
unerring  accuracy  with  which  these  machines 
perform  the  work,  is  truly  astonishing.  After 
oeing  pegged,  the  shoes  are  passed  up  to 
the  third  story,  where  the  Dottoms  are 
smoothed,  scoured,  and  brushed,  and  then 
sent  into  the  front  of  the  building  to  be 


packed,  ready  for  sale  and  transports 
tion. 

Another  part  of  the  building  is  occupied 
by  the  women  who  tend  the  stitcning 
machines,  which  are  also  run  by  steam : 
thus  saving  them  from  what  otherwise  must 
prove  a  laborious  and  &tiguinff  operation. 

A  dozen  hands  employed  m  the  manu- 
facture of  these  pe^^d  shoes  will  complete 
about  20  cases  per  week;  and  the  work 
being  almost  entirely  accomplished  by 
macmnery,  gives  it  a  nniformity  as  to  style, 
shape,  and  general  appearance,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  by  hand.  The  pegging 
machine  has  been  invented  but  a  few  years. 
The  work,  even  now,  is  said  to  be  fully 
equal  to  that  performed  by  hand,  and  must, 
therefore,  we  think,  certainly  supersede  it 
when  the  machinery  is  brought  to  a  higher 
state  of  perfection,  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things  (it  being  impossible  to  stay  the 
progress  of  inventive  i  ankee  genius),  must 
be  continually  taking  place. 

The  style  of  mucmg  boots  and  shoes 
changes  in  some  dcCTee,  and  is  leading  manu- 
facturers to  introduce  improvements,  like 
that  of  a  steel  shank,  so  called,  which  is  a 
steel  spring  fixed  firmly  in  the  heel,  and  ex- 
tending under  the  hollow  of  the  foot  between 
the  soles,  to  give  elasticity  to  the  step. 
The  grades  of  city  work  vary  with  the  qual- 
ity of  the  material  and  the  labor  bestowed. 
The  patent  leather  custom-made  boots  com- 
mand $20  per  pair ;  and  the  high  Russia 
leather  Wellington  boots  $18  ;  and  so  down 
to  $16,  $1 3,  and  $1 1 ,  for  calf-skin ;  with  lower 
rates  for  split  leather,  and  ordinary  material 
The  scarcity  of  material,  and  the  high  prices 
of  stock,  have  driven  the  poorer  class  of 
shoe-makers  to  the  use  of  old  tops,  or  upper 
leathers,  for  both  boots  and  shoes.  These 
are  not  only  refooted  for  the  use  of.  the 
wearer,  but  are  cut  down  to  make  new  shoes 
and  boots  of  a  smaller  size.  Many  take 
much  pains  to  buy  up  old  articles  of  that 
description,  and  reproance  them  at  rates  far 
below  what  they  could  be  afforded  by  regu- 
lar shoe-makers  from  new  stocks.  Much  art 
is  used  also  in  economising  the  soles  of 
cheap  goods.  A  thin  under-sole  is  used; 
between  which  and  the  in-sole,  pasteboard, 
old  slips  of  leather,  and  other  cheap  sub- 
stances, are  inserted,  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  substance.  These  cheap  varieties 
of  shoes  supply  the  wants  of  those  whose 
means  are  small,  with  a  semblance  of  shoe- 
ing. 
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The  phrase,  ^'pajper  soles,"  is  not  nnfre- 
qnently  used  to  designate  the  extremely  thin 
substance  attached  to  the  casings  of  the" 
dainty  little  feet  of  our  fair  sex,  but  still  that 
substance  is  leather.  Recently,  however,  a 
pair  of  veritable  paper  soles  were  put  upon  a 
customer,  and  worn,  though  for  a  very  lim- 
ited time.  The  victim  in  the  case  was  a 
strapping  negro  fellow,  who,  allured  by  the 
seductive  invitation  to  ^^  walk  in  and  see  the 
cheap  clodings,'*  entered  a  Jew's  museum, 
and  purchased  a  pair  of  laced  boots  for 
1150. 


They  fitted  well,  and  wore  well  for  a  few 
hours,  but  great  was  his  astonishment  when 
his  trotters  parted  company  with  his  boots, 
and  he  was  once  again  barefooted.  On  ex- 
amining more  closdy  his  purchase,  he  found 
that  the  soles  were  composed  of  thick  paper 
board,  colored  to  resemble  leather,  and  peg- 
ged to  the  uppers.  The  sympathising  justice 
heard  his  complaint,  but  could  grant  no 
reliel 

The  New  York  state  census  of  1865  gave 
the  following  summary  of  the  production  of 
leather,  and  the  manufactures  therefrom : — 


Tanneries, 820 

Bark, 30 

Boots  and  shoes, 887 

Harnesses,  saddles  and  trunks,. .. .  348 

Hose, 2 

Lasts,  boot-trees  and  cramps, 10 

Leather-dressing, 10 

Morocco, 16 

Pocket-books  and  porte-moDnaies^.    11 

Razor-strops, 1 

Shoe-pegs, 3 

Whips, 6 

Total, 2,144 


The  manufacture  of  gloves  has  not  ex- 
tended itself  in  this  country  so  much  as 
some  other  industries,  with  the  exception  of 
buckskin  gloves,  which  are  peculiarlyAmei^ 
ican,  combining  utility  with  dress.  The  use 
of  gloves  is  becoming  fef  more  general  in 
cities  than  formerly.  In  early  times,  the 
practice  of  presenting  a  pair  of  gloves  at 
funerals  to  the  attending  clergy,  and  others, 
was  carried  to  such  an  extent  in  Massachu- 
setts, that  the  legislature  forbade  the  prac- 
tice, under  a  penalty  of  £20.  In  cold  re- 
gions, gloves  are  of  the  warmest  wool,  or 
skins,  with  the  fur  side  out  Buckskin  lined 
with-  soft  wool  is  often  used :  the  texture 
changes  with  the  climate  to  the  softest  kid 
and  silk.  India-rubber  gloves  are  used  for 
many  purposes,  such  as  saving  the  hands  of 
females  in  many  kinds  of  domestic  labor. 
Some  years  since,  the  French  government 
undertook  to  clear  the  sewers  of  Paris  from 
the  multitude  of  rats  that  infested  them,  and 
which  had  become  a  formidable  nuisance. 
These  rats  were  of  lai^e  and  divers  breeds. 
It  was  stated  that  a  contract  was  entered 
into  with  a  Parisian  glover  to  purchase  the 
skins  for  the  glove  manufacture  at  a  certain 
price,  on  the  condition  that  they  should  not 
exceed  1,000,000.  It  resulted  that  many 
millions  were  procured^  and  the  Parisian 
house  having  declined,  a  London  glover 
took  the  "  lot."  It  is  not  certain,  however, 
that  the  skins  are  of  practical  value. 
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0,036 

$10,386,639 

$13,762,384 

$24,971,708 

161 

14,876 

6,579 

52,825 

0,114 

1,856,721 

2,965,235 

5,312,342 

902 

495,400 

344.603 

829.591 

6 

41,500 

10,675 

213,650 

nn 

69,350 

14,060 

63,900 

80 

89,600 

261,400 

446,470 

369 

242,000 

823,983 

1,318,656 

271 

190,200 

19,750 

622,800 

6 

1,800 

1,800.. 

11 

9,600 

200 

8,726 

47 

3,368 

11,730 

23,137 

14,078 

$13,390,963 

$18,211,299 

$33,763,804 

The  French  excel  in  the  manufacture  of 
kid  gloves,  and  Parisian  gloves  are  still  with- 
out a  rival.  The  difference  is  seen  in  the 
cutting  of  the  skin  to  the  best  advantage. 
This  is  performed  with  scissors,  alter  stretch^ 
ing  and  rubbing  the  skin  upon  a  marble  slab 
with  a  blunt  knife. 

A  skin  is  first  cut  longitudinally  through 
the  middle,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two 
equal  and  similar  parts ;  and  the  single  strip, 
for  the  palm  and  back,  is  next  cut  off  from 
one  end  of  the  half  skin.  The  pieces  for 
the  thumb,  the  gussets  for  the  fingers,  and 
other  small  pieces  to  be  inserted,  must  all 
be  worked  out  either  from  the  same  skin, 
or  from  others  precisely  similar.  In  this 
work,  it  is  said,  "a  Frenchman  will  gen- 
erally manage  to  get  one  or  two  pairs  of 
gloves  more  than  an  Englishman  can  frt>m 
the  same  skins,  and  these  not  inferior  or 
scanty,  but  as  well  and  handsomely  shaped 
as  the  rest.  This  clever  and  adroit  manip- 
ulation of  the  leather  is  an  object  of  great 
importanee  in  France,  where  not  less  than 
375,000  dozen  of  skins  of  all  kinds  are  cut 
up  into  gloves  every  year."  The  nearly 
square  piece  cut  off  is  folded  over  upon 
itself,  giving  a  little  more  width  for  the  side 
designed  for  the  back  of  the  hand ;  and  upon 
this  oblong,  double  strip,  the  workman, 
measuring  with  his  eye  and  finger,  marks 
out  the  length  for  the  clefts  between  the 
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finffers,  which  he  proceeds  to  cnt  and  shape. 
Mi3dng  the  hole  for  the  thumb  is  a  matter 
requiring  the  greatest  skill,  for  a  very  slight 
deriation  from  the  exabt  shape  would  cause 
a  bad  fit  when  the  parts  are  sewed  together, 
resulting  in  unequal  strain  and  speedy  frac- 
ture when  the  glove  is  worn.  By  late  im- 
provements, introduced  by  M.  Jouvin,  the 
thumb-piece,  like  the  fingets,  is  of  the  same 
piece  with  Uie  rest  of  the  glove,  requiring 
no  seam  for  its  attachment  The  cutting 
also  is  performed  in  great  part  by  punches 
of  appropriate  patterns,  and  some  of  these 
are  provided  with  a  toothed  apparatus  some- 
what resembling  a  comb,  which  pricks  the 
points  for  the  stitches.  The  scams  are  sew- 
ed with  perfect  regularity  by  placing  the 
edges  to  be  united  in  the  jaws  of  a  vice,  which 
teminates  in  fine  brass  teeth,  like  those  of 
a  comby  but  only  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  long. 
Between  these  the  needle  is  passed  in  suc- 
cessive stitches.  When  the  sewing  is  com- 
pleted the  gloves  are  stretched,  then  placed 
in  linen  cloth,  slightly  damp,  and  beaten,  by 
which  they  are  rendered  softer  and  more 
flexible.  The  last  operation  is  pressing. 
The  chief  branch  of  the  manu£Eicture  carried 
on  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  buckskin 
gloves ;  and  the  most  important  seat  of  this  bu- 
siness is  at  Gloversville,  Fulton  county,  N.  Y., 
where  nearly  a  million  dollars'  worth  were 
produced  in  1860.  The  statistics  of  the 
glove  business  in  Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1865, 
were  as  follows :  Manufacturers,  87 ;  hands 
employed,  811 ;  capita)  employed,  $323,825 ; 
raw  material  used,  $500,396 ;  value  of  pro- 
ducts, $1,187,686. 

The  old  proverb,  "There's  nothing  like 
leather,"  seems  to  hold  good  yet,  though 
great  and  partially  successful  eflforts  have 
been  made  to  substitute  other  materials  and 
combinations  for  it.  The  most  noticeable  of 
these  have  been  the  "Pannus  Corium,"  a 
composition  kept  secret,  and  now  but  little 
naed ;   the  hemp  or  flax  leather,  which  by 


combination  with  certain  resins  makes  a  tol- 
erable substitute  for  sole-leather ;  the  artifi- 
cial leather  which  by  chemical  and  mechan- 
ical processes  is  transformed  from  old  leathern 
scraps  into  a  homogeneous  material,  and  the 
modern  preparations  of  papier-mache^  which 
possess  the  lightness,  durability  and  impvr- 
viousness  to  moisture  of  leather  itself.  The 
Lineolum  or  flax  oil-cloth,  in  some  of  its 
forms,  also  makes  a  fair  substitute  for 
leather,  as  do  some  of  the  preparations  of 
india-rubber  and  gutta-percha.  But  after  all, 
for  many  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  in- 
dispensable it  is  still  true,  that  "  there's  noth- 
ing like  leather." 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
the  United  States  are  large  consumers  6f 
leather ;  and  when  we  consider  that  we  are 
largely  a  grazing  and  cattle-gix)wing  nation, 
manufacturing  from  our  native  hides  a 
greater  quantity  of  leather  than  any  other 
nation  of  equal  population,  in  addition  to 
largo  imports,  it  would  seem  to  indicate 
an  extravagant,  if  not  a  wasteful  use  of 
jlcather. 

)  We  are  informed  by  Adam  Smith,  who  has 
delineated  every  point  and  line  of  every 
branch  of  political  economy,  and  who  has, 
apparently,  collected  and  compressed  into 
three  volumes  more  of  the  critical  history  of 
the  individual,  as  well  as  the  general  economy 
of  human  society,  than  any  one  author,  and 
with  less  of  error  and  mistake  than  most 
authors,  that  it  is  characteristic  with  savage 
nations  to  export  their  raw  hides,  and  neither 
to  manufisusture  nor  ose  much  leather;  while 
civilized  nations  import  largely  of  raw  hides, 
and  manufacture  and  consume  large  quanti- 
ties of  leather.  It  is  a  fair  corollary,  then, 
that  our  excessive  consumption  of  leather 
indicates  our  superior  degree  of  civilization ; 
and  such  is  undoubtedly  the  truth.  The 
high  grade  of  civilization  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  is  abundantly  evident,  and 
anivenudly  acknowledged. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

COLTS    REVOLVERS  — SHARF8    RIFLES  — 
DAHLGREN'S  GUNS. 

Thb  improvements  in  fire-arms  are  making 
snch  rapid  progress  among  civilized  nations, 
that  we  may  indulge  the  hope  that  they 
will  soon  cease  to  be  wanted  at  all ;  since,  as 
extremes  meet,  they  may  become  so  effec- 
taal  in  their  operation,  and  war  reduced  to 
such  a  science,  that  an  attempt  to  fight  will 
only  be  entire  mutual  destruction,  like  that 
most  effectual  combat  between  the  two  Kil- 
kenny cats.  The  war  of  1866  in  Europe,  in 
which  Prussia,  in  seven  weeks,  broke  the 
power  of  Austria,  is  an  example  of  the 
force  that  may  now  be  exerted  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  and  the  newly-invented  needle- 
gun  had  a  powerful  agency  in  bringing 
matters  to  a  close.  After  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
art  of  gunnery  made  great  progress,  and  the 
musket  came  to  be  the  most  important 
weapon.  The  Roman  legions  used  the  short 
stabbing  sword  as  their  favorite  weapon.  In 
the  age  of  chivalry,  the  lance  of  the  horse- 
man was  the  queen  of  weapons,  and  con- 
tinued so  up  to  the  battle  of  l^avia,  in  1525, 
when  chivalry  made  its  last  charge,  and 
went  down  with  the  white  panache  of  the 
gallant  Francis  I.     From  that  time  the  ar- 

Snebuse,  then  a  matchlock,  improved  into  a 
relock,  displaced  the  English  bow,  acquired 
the  bayonet,  and  became,  in  its  turn,  the 
*'  queen  of  weapons."  When  the  musket, 
or  "  Brown  Bess,"  was  furnished  with  per- 
cussion caps  instead  of  flints,  and  the  sword 
bayonet  was  added,  there  seemed  to  be  little 
to  hope  for  in  the  way  of  improvement. 
Since  the  '^  wars  of  the  Roses"  in  England, 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  battles  of  the  world 
have  been  decided  by  projectiles,  artillery, 
and  musketry,  without  crossing  a  bayonet  or 
drawing  a  sword.  The  cavalry,  as  an  arm, 
has  continually  lost  ground,  except  in  the 
rout  of  a  defeat,  when  it  follows  up  a  fly- 
ing enemy.     It  never  could  break  a  square, 


even  when  armed  only  with  pikes,  and  re- 
cent events  have  shown  that  it  cannot  reach 
infantry  in  line. 

A  remarkable  change  has  come  over 
<*  Brown  Bess"  of  late,  and  it  seems  now 
to  have  seen  its  best  days.  The  rifle,  or  a 
screwed  barrel,  was  among  the  first  {oodb 
of  the  manufacture  of  small  arms  in  the 
sixteenth  century ;  but  the  musket  was  pre* 
ferred,  on  account  of  its  more  speedy  load- 
ing. The  rifle  was,  however,  the  &vorite 
with  the  American  colonists,  and  its  execu- 
tion' in  their  hands  during  the  Revolution 
brought  it  into  general  notice.  The  adding 
of  the  percussion  cap  was  a  ^reat  improve- 
ment to  it.  Recently  it  has  become  so  im- 
proved as  to  supplant  not  only  the  old 
musket,  but  artillery  also,  since  the  events 
of  the  last  few  years  have  shown  that  it  is 
easy  to  silence  cannon  by  shooting  down 
the  gunners  at  their  pieces,  beyond  the 
reach  of  grape.  In  the  text-book  of  the 
St.  Cyr  Mihtary  School  of  France,  it  ia 
directed  that  the  fire  of  artillery  should 
cease  when  the  enemy  is  distant  twelve 
hundred  yards.  At  Waterloo,  the  opposing 
armies  being  twelve  hundred  yards  distant, 
were  out  of  reach  of  all  but  solid  shot 
from  field  guns,  as  they  were  then  served. 
It  IS  now  stated  that  the  Mini^  rifle  is  effec- 
tive at  a  mile  distant,  and  at  two  thousand 
yards  troops  can  easily  shoot  each  other. 
It  follows,  m>m  these  simple  fiicts,  that  ar- 
tillery must  improve  or  become  ineffective. 
The  improvements  in  the  rifle  were  mostly 
in  the  ball.  The  French  pin  rifle  had  a 
small  steel  '<pin"  in  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber.  The  powder  filled  in  around  this 
pin,  and  the  ball,  of  a  conical  shape,  hoUow 
at  the  base  like  a  thimble,  had  a  small  metal 
plate,  which,  on  being  rammed  home,  struck 
against  the  pin,  and  spread  the  ball  so  as  to 
slug  the  piece.  The  Mini^  rifle  was  nearly 
the  same,  without  the  pin,  because  it  was 
found  that  the  explosion  would  of  itself 
spread  the  ball.  The  performances  of  this 
I  wtopon  are  somewhat  marvellous,  since  it  is 
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said  that  it  is  effective  at  a  dista&ce  of  over  a 
mile. 

The  most  important  improvement  in 
small  arms  has,  however,  been  in  repeating 
weapons,  of  which  the  revolvers  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Colt  are  the  type.  Mr.  Colt  was  a 
seaman  in  his  youth,  and  while  on  a  voyage 
to  Calcutta  devised  the  revolver.  He  made 
the  model  in  wood,  in  1829,  while  at  sea. 
Iitiproving  upon  this,  he  took  out  his  first 
patent  for  fire-arms  in  1835.  This  was  for 
the  rotating  chambered  breech.  This  of  it- 
self was  no  new  invention,  since  many  of 
the  old  arms  preserved  in  the  tower  of  Lon- 
don have  the  same  style  of  manufacture.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  what  is  possible 
in  this  respect  with  percussion  caps,  was  not 
so  with  the  old  flint-lock.  Mr.  Oolt  had  the 
advantage  of  the  cap,  and  his  invention 
caused  the  chambers  to  revolve  by  the  act 
of  cocking.  In  1851,  he  read  an  essay  upon 
the  subject  before  the  Institution  of  En- 
gineers in  London.  Patents  were  issued  in 
France,  England,  and  the  United  States; 
and  in  1835  an  armory  was  established  at 
ratersf)n,  N.  J.,  but  afterward  abandoned. 
The  first  important  use  made  of  this  new  arm 
was  in  1837,  by  the  United  States  troops  un- 
der lieut.  Col.  (now  Gen.)  Harney.  The  In- 
dians were  acquainted  with  a  ''one-fire'* 
piece,  but  when  they  saw  the  troopers  fire 
six  times  without  loading,  they  thought  it 
time  to  give  in.  There  was  not  much  de- 
mand for  the  arm  until  the  Mexican  war  of 
1846-47,  when  a  supply  was  required  for 
Taylor's  army.  The  government  ordered 
1,000,  and  there  was  not  a  model  to 
be  found.  This  order  was  filled  at  Whit- 
neyville,  near  New  Haven.  Other  orders 
followed,  and  the  works  were  transferred  to 
Hartford.  Mr.  Colt  manufactured  on  his 
own  account.  The  California  fever  set  in,- 
and  was  followed  by  the  Australian  excite- 
ment The  demand  for  arms  thus  occar 
sioned,  induced  Colonel  Colt  to  erect  an 
armory  unequalled  in  the  world.  It  occupies 
what  was  a  flooded  meadow  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  acres.  This  is  diked  in  for  two 
miles,  and  the  most  extensive  buildings 
have  been  erected,  at  a  cost  of  tl,000,- 
000,  to  supply  1,000  fire-arms  per  day. 
In  1858,  60,000  were  turned  out.  All 
the  accessories  of  these  arms — ^balls,  cart- 
ridges, bullet-moulds,  powder-fiasks,  etc — 
are  manufactured  at  this  place.  There  are 
also  extensive  works  for  the  manu&cture  of 
the  machinery  by  which  fire-arms  are  made. 


It  is  to  be  remarked  that  at  these  works  the 
machinery  for  the  British  government  ar- 
mory at  Enfield  has  been  made ;  and  also 
all  those  for  the  Russian  government  at 
Tula.  The  arms  of  Colt  attracted  great 
attention  at  the  World's  Fair  of  London. 
''  In  whatever  aspect  the  different  observers 
viewed  the  American  repeaters,"  says  an  ac- 
count of  the  impression  they  made  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  '*  all  a^eed  that  perfection 
had  been  reached  in  the  art  of  destruction. 
None  were  more  astonished  than  the  Eng- 
lish, to  find  themselves  so  far  surpassed  m 
an  art  which  they  had  studied  and  practiced 
for  centuries,  by  a  nation  whose  existence 
was  within  the  memoir  of  man,  and  whose 
greatest  triumphs  had  been  in  the  paths  of 
peaceful  industry.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton was  found  often  in  the  American  depart- 
meiit,  pointing  out  the  great  advantage  of 
these  repeaters  to  other  officers  and  his 
friends ;  and  the  different  scientific  as  weU 
as  popular  journals  of  the  country  united  in 
one  common  tribute  of  praise  to  the  inge- 
nuity and  genius  of  Colonel  Colt.  The  In- 
stitute of  Civf  1  Engineers,  one  of  the  most 
highly  scientific  and  practical  boards  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  invited  Colonel  Colt  to 
read  a  paper  before  its  members  upon  the 
subject  01  these  arms,  and  two  of  its  meet- 
ings were  occupied  in  hearing  him,  and  in 
discussing  the  merits  of  his  invention."  He 
was  the  first  American  inventor  who  was  ever 
thus  complimented  by  this  celebrated  in- 
stitute, and  he  received  at  its  hands,  for  his 
highly  able  and  interesting  paper,  the  award 
of  a  gold  medal  and  a  life-membership.  In 
addition  to  his  presence  before  the  institute. 
Colonel  Colt,  in  high  compliment  to  his  ex- 
perience and  skill,  appeared  also,  upon 
special  invitation,  before  a  select  committee 
on  small  arms  of  the  British  Parliament^ 
and  there  gave  testimonv  which  was  gladly 
received,  and  deemed  ot  superior  practical 
value.  His  own  statements  were  amply 
corroborated  at  the  time,  before  the  same 
conunittee,  by  British  officers,  and  others, 
who  had  visited  his  armory  in  America; 
and  especially  by  J.  Nasmyth,  the  inventor 
of  the  celebrated  steam  hammer,  who,  in  re- 
ply to  the  inquiry,  what  effect  his  visit  to 
Colt's  mann&ctory  had  upon  his  mind,  an- 
swered: "It  produced  a  very  impressive 
effect,  such  as  I  shall  never  forget.  The 
first  impression  was  to  humble  me  very  con^- 
siderabfy.  I  was  in  a  manner  introduced  to 
such  a  skilful  extension  of  what  I  knew  to 
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be  correct  principles,  but  extended  in  so 
Biasterly  and  wholesome  a  manner,  as  made 
toe  feel  that  we  were  very  far  behind  in  car- 
rying out  what  we  knew  to  be  good  princi- 
ples. What  struck  me  at  Colonel  Colt's 
was,  that  the  acquaintance  with  correct  prin- 
ciples had  been  carried  out  in  a  bold,  in- 
genious way,  and  they  had  been  pushed  to 
uieir  full  extent ;  and  the  result  was  the  at- 
tainment of  perfection  and  economy,  such 
as  I  had  never  met  with  before."  All  tests 
and  examinations  to  which  the  repeating 
arms  were  subjected  in  England,  were  highly 
in  their  favor.  Emphatically  they  spoke  for 
themselves.  The  enormous  power — nay,  the 
invincibility  of  British  troops  armed  with 
them,  was  demonstrated.  "The  revolver 
manufactured  by  Colonel  Colt,"  said  the 
Dover  Telegraphy  a  public  journal,  express- 
ing the  best  and  almost  universal  opinion  of 
England  upon  the  arm,  "  is  a  weapon  that 
cannot  be  improved  upon.  It  will,  we  un- 
hesitatingly predict,  prove  a  panacea  for  the 
ills  we  have  so  unhappily  encountered  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  The  Ca^  hordes  will 
bitterly  rue  the  day  on  which  the  first  ter- 
rific discharge  is  poured  upon  their  sable 
masses."  And  so  a  panacea  the  revolver  did 
prove,  both  with  the  Caffre  hordes,  and 
with  the  Muscovite  also,  upon  the  bloody 
plains  of  the  Crimea.  Over  40,000  of  these 
pistols  are  now  in  use  in  the  British  navy ; 
and  Garibaldi  has  been  ably  sustained  by  a 
corps  commanded  by  Colonel  Peard,  and 
armed  with  Colt's  revolving  rifles. 

The  most  important  process  in  the  man- 
n&cture  of  these  arms,  is  that  each  separate 
part  of  a  pistol  or  carbine  is  made  after  one 
pattern  by  machinery,  and  with  such  entire 
accuracy,  that  a  number  of  the  weapons  may 
be  taken  to  pieces,  and  any  part  of  one  will  fit 
any  of  the  others.  Each  separate  part  is 
made  perfect  of  itself,  and  separate  boxes 
contain  these  parts.  The  weapons  are  put 
together  rapidly  when  wanted.  There  has 
been  a  gradual  improvement  in  them,  from 
suggestions  derived  from  their  use  in  Mexico, 
the  Crimea,  and  Italy.  It  is  now  a  world- 
renowned  weapon. 

The  great  success  of  Colt  has,  of  course, 
brought  forth  imitations,  and  repeating  arms 
of  many  descriptions  have  been  patent- 
ed. Very  many  are  infringements  on  Colt 
There  are  Allen's,  Derringer's,  the  Volcano, 
and  other  pistols,  and  Pettinger's  patent, 
which  has  a  revolving  chamber,  and  abo  a 
patent  lock  of  some  reputation. 


There  has  been  for  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  past  a  constantly -increasing  predilec- 
tion for  breech-loading  fire-arras,  and  espe- 
cially rifles.  Breech-loading  guns  may  be 
divided  into  two  general  classes ;  those  which 
may  be  loaded  with  loose  powder  and  ball, 
or  a  paper,  linen,  or  tin-foil-  cartridge  fired 
with  a  cap  or  primer ;  and  those  which  use 
a  metallic  cartridge  having  the  fulminating 
composition  in  its  base  and  fired  directly  by 
a  blow  of  the  hammer  on  the  cartridge.  One 
of  the  earliest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  first  class  is  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Christian  Sharps,  of  Philadelphia, 
generally  known  as  Sharps'  Rifle.  The  barrel 
of  this  is  of  cast-steel,  and  its  chamber  or 
ball-seat  is  counter-bored,  slightly  conical, 
the  exact  shape  and  diameter  of  the  conical 
ball,  so  that  when  it  is  properly  forced  to  its 
seat,  it  has  its  axis  exactly  coincident  with 
that  of  the  bore.  It  is  self-priming  with 
Sharps'  primer,  but  can  be  used  with  the 
ordinary  army  percussion-cap.  They  are 
made  of  two  lengths,  24  and  30-inch  barrels, 
and  of  different  calibres  from  0.35  in.  to  0.52 
inch.  For  military  purposes  this  is  an  excel- 
lent  weapon,  especially  for  cavalry  use ;  of 
sure  fire,  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical 
purposes,  capable  of  being  fired  rapidly,  of 
long  range  and  with  high-penetrating  power. 
For  sporting  purposes  it  is  surpassed  in  ac- 
curacy, especially  at  long  range,  by  two  or 
three  other  guns. 

The  "Merrill"  rifle  is  another  breech- 
loader, using  the  paper  cartridge  and  the 
ordinary  percussion  cap,  and  so  simple  in 
construction,  that  muzzle-loading  arms  can 
be  changed  to  breech-loaders  on  its  plan 
with  but  small  expense  and  without  altera- 
tion of  their  appearance  or  strength.  It  is 
of  long  range,  easily  and  rapidly  loaded,  and 
accurate  in  its  fire. 

"  Greene's  rifle  "  invented  in  1867  by  Lieut 
Col.  J.  Durell  Greene,  U.  8.  A.,  is  a  breech- 
loader, admirably  adapted  for  military  use, 
but  of  different  construction  from  either  of 
the  preceding ;  rifled  on  the  Lancaster  plan, 
t.  e,  having  an  elliptical  barrel,  with  a  turn 
of  three-fourths  in  the  length  of  the  barrel, 
and  no  grooves.  A  cylinder  of  iron  contain- 
ing a  breech -plug  which  slides  backward  and 
forward  within  it,  is  inserted  at  the  breech 
of  the  barrel,  and  moved  forward  by  a  pro'- 
jecting  knob,  which  moves  in  a  slot  on  the 
top  of  the  barrel,  till  it  closes  the  breech, 
when  it  is  turned  to  the  right  and  secured  in 
place  by  shoulders.    The  knob  is  held  by  a 
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catch,  which  may  be  loosened  by  pressing  a 
pin  at  the  breech  of  the  barrel  The  ham- 
mer is  on  the  under  side,  in  front  of  the 
ffaard,  and  the  nipple  is  so  arranged  that  the 
fire  is  first  communicated  at  the  forward  end 
of  the  cartridge,  thus  insuring  the  ignition 
of  all  the  powder.  The  cartridge  has  the 
bullet  in  its  base,  with  a  greased  wad  be- 
tween it  and  the  powder,  which,  with  the 
bullet,  packs  the  joint  perfectly  at  every  dis- 
charge, and  prevents  the  slightest  escape  of 
gas.  After  each  discharge  this  bullet  is 
pushed  forward  by  the  breech-plug  to  the 
end  of  the  chamber,  the  cylinder  is  then 
drawn  back,  and  the  cartridge  inserted  in 
the  slot  which  is  thus  opened.  The  cylinder 
is  then  pushed  forward,  pressinsr  the  car* 
tridffe  before  it,  and  the  knob  being  turned 
to  the  side  and  the  nipple  capped,  the  gun 
is  ready  to  fire.  The  construction  and  move- 
ment are  perfectly  simple,  and  the  gun  is 
well  adapted  for  rouffh  usage. 

The  ''Maynard  rifie"  is  a  great  favorite 
with  sportsmen  and  almost  eoually  so  with 
army  officers.  It  was  invented  in  1851,  but 
has  been  somewhat  improved  in  form  and 
some  of  its  minor  details  since.  Its  mech- 
anism is  very  simple,  but  wonderfully  inge- 
nious. The  barrel  is  attached  very  firmly  to 
the  stock,  yet  the  removal  of  a  single  pin 

'  disconnects  it,  aud  the  whole  gun,  with  all 
its  attachments  and  a  supply  of  extras  in  case 
of  necessity  may  be  packed  in  a  space  20 
inches  by  0,  and  one  inch  deep.  Its  pene- 
trating power,  though  sufficient  for  all  ordi- 
nary purposes,  is  not  quite  equal  to  that  of 
the  Colt,  Spencer,  Greene,  or  Sharps,  but  its 
range  is  as  great  as  either  and  its  accuracy 
superior  to  almost  any  other.  It  is  ordina- 
rily used  with  a  metallic  cartridge  very  well 
made,  and  which  is  capable  of  remarkable 
execution,  but  these  cartridges  when  empty 
can  be  filled  by  the  rifleman  expeditiously, 
or  by  the  use  of  a  charger,  always  accompa- 
nying the  rifle,  loose  powder  and  ball  may 
be  used.  Instead  of  a  percussion  cap.  Dr. 
Maynard's  primer,  a  narrow  strip  of  varnished 
paper  of  double  thickness,  having  deposits 
of  fulminating  powder  in  equi-distant  cells 
between  the  thicknesses  of  the  paper,  three 
dozen  of  which  are  coiled  in  a  magazine 

.concealed  beneath  the  lock-plate,  and  brought 
up  by  a  wheel  in  the  act  ot  cocking;  the  fall 
of  the  hammer  explodes  the  cell  and  cuts  off 
the  paper  behind  it  Of  250  shots  fired  with 
this  rifle  at  a  distance  of  500  yards  (1,500 
feet,)  214  struck  within  a  space  5  ft.  by  5  ft. 


on  the  target,  and  40  within  a  circle  2  ft.  in 
diameter. 

The  rifles  using  a  self-exploding  metallic 
cartridge  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ; 
those  loaded  with  a  single  cartridge  and  re* 

auiring  to  be  recharged  for  every  shot ;  and 
lose  naving  a  magazine  and  arrangement 
for  repeating  their  fire  without  reloading. 
Of  the  first  class,  two  weapons  have  attained 
a  deserved  reputation,  F.  Wesson's  breech- 
loading  rifle,  and  the  ''Ballard  rifle."  The 
Wesson  rifle  is  well  made,  accurate,  has  a 
long  range  and  a  fsar  penetrating  power.  It 
lacks  an  arrangement  for  throwing  out  the 
empty  cartridge  after  firing,  if  it  adheres,  as 
it  sometimes  does.  Tlie  firing  both  by  this 
and  the  Ballard  are  quite  rapid,  the  motions 
for  reloading  being  few  and  simple. 

The  '*  Ballard  rifie "  has  a  good  reputa- 
tion. It  is  simple  in  its  construction,  of 
somewhat  less  initial  velocity  and  penetrating 
power  than  the  Wesson,  but  sufficient  in 
Doth  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  ordinary 
military  rifle  of  this  pattern  is  so  arranged 
that  it  can  be  used  at  will  either  with  the 
metallic  cartridge  or  the  ordinary  soldier's 
cartridge  flrdd  with  a  percussion  cap.  When 
the  metallic  cartrid^  is  used,  there  is  a  fin- 
ger piece  under  the  barrel  which  throws  out 
the  empty  cartridge. 

Of  the  repeating  rifles,  there  are  two,  beside 
Colt's,  which  Ib  constructed  on  the  same  gen- 
eral principle  as  his  pistols.  It  is  a  very  ef- 
fective weapon,  and  is  much  liked  by  8porta«> 
men  for  hunting  laige  game.  Like  all  the 
Colt  weapons,  these  are  manufactured  with 
great  care  and  are  surpassed  by  none  in  the 
world  in  the  perfection  and  exactness  of  their 
finish.  The  other  two  best  known  repeating 
rifles  are  on  entirely  different  principles,  and 
during  the  war  and  since,  have  won  a  very 
hiffh  reputation. 

The  Spencer  repeating  rifle  was  patented 
in  the  United  States  in  March,  1860,  and  in 
Europe  the  same  year.  While  a  breech- 
loader, it  repeats  its  fire  seven  times,  having 
a  magazine  with  a  double  sheathing  of  metal 
located  in  the  butt  of  the  gun,  and  thrown 
forward  into  the  barrel  by  springs  so  rapidly 
and  unerringly  that  if  there  is  a  single  car- 
tridge in  the  magazine  it  never  misses  fire, 
and  an  ordinarily  skilled  marksman  can  dis- 
charge the  seven  loads  in  twelve  seconds. 
Its  range  is  enormous.  It  will  throw  a  ball 
with  fair  accuracy  two  thousand  yards,  (over 
a  mile,)  and  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  will    penetrate  through  13 
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inch€!8  of  timber,  and  at  the  same  nnttiber  of 
yards  will  penetrate  over  10  inches.  Its 
chaise  of  powder  is  but  little  more  than  half 
the  U.  S.  regulation  chaise.  In  the  war  this 
rifle  did  terrible  execution;  at  BalPs  Bluff 
one  regiment  of  the  Confederates  were  armed 
with  it,  and  to  them  was  due  the  frightful 
slaughter  of  that  bloody  field.  At  Gettys- 
burg, where  a  part  of  Gen.  Geary's  troops 
were  armed  witn  the  Spencer,  the  attack  on 
them  by  a  division  of  Ewell's  (shortly  before 
Stonewall  Jackson^s)  Corps  on  the  night  of 
the  2d  of  July,  was  repulsed  by  a  greatly 
inferior  force  with  terrific  destruction  of  life. 
An  eye-witness  said  of  it,  that  '*  the  head  of 
the  column,  as  it  was  pushed  on  by  those 
behind,  appeared  to  melt  away  or  sink  into 
the  earth,  for  though  continually  moving  it 
got  no  neai*er."  In  the  western  army  the 
same  result  followed  its  use;  a  regiment 
armed  with  it  being  a  match  for  a  division 
with  the  ordinary  Springfield  musket. 

"Henry's  repeating  rifle"  is  also  a  very 
formidable  weapon.  Its  magazine,  a  metal 
tube  on  the  under  side  of  the  barrel,  contains 
fifteen  metallic  cartridges,  and  is  opened  for 
their  admission  and  propulsion  by  a  ring  or 
sleeve,  also  of  metal,  which  turns  upon  the 
barrel  and  is  connected  by  a  spring  with  tlie 
carrier-block,  and  each  cartridge  in  turn 
placed  on  this  and  raised  to  the  level  of  the 
chamber  by  the  action  of  cocking  the  gun, 
when  a  reverse  movement  of  the  guard  forces 
it  into  the  chamber  ready  for  firing.  The 
fijfteen  shots  can  be  fired  in  less  than  eleven 
seconds,  and  120  shots  in  5  minutes  and  45 
seconds,  including  the  time  spent  in  recharg- 
ing the  magazine.  The  ma^izine  is  in  some 
danger  of  being  bent  or  battered  by  a  chance 
shot  in  battle,  so  as  not  to  deliver  its  car- 
tridges promptly,  and  the  "  sleeve "  at  the 
muzzle  interferes  with  its  minute  accuracy 
for  sporting  purposes,  but  for  war  purposes 
and  for  great  range  it  is  a  most  excellent 
tveapon. 

The  manufacture  of  g^ns  is  carried  to  great 
perfection  at  the  United  States  armory  at 
Springfield,  Mass.  The  guns  are  there  made 
of  flat  bars  of  iron  14  inches  long,  6  3-8 
inches  wide,  and  9-16  inch  thick.  The 
edges  are  beveled,  so  that  when  turned  over 
into  a  cylinder  they  will  make  a  perfect 
joint  The  bars  are  first  put  into  a  reverbera- 
tory  furnace,  and  when  at  a  white  heat  are 
passed  through  curving  rolls,  of  which  there 
arc  five,  to  bend  the  bar  mdually  in  order 
that  it  may  not  split    The  carving  of  450 


is  a  day's  work.  Before  it  is  curved  it  is 
called  a  plate;  after,  a  cylinder;  when  welded 
it  is  a  tube,  lind  a  barrel  when  it  receives  its 
shape  in  the  taper  groove.  The  welding 
being  completed,  the  foreman  takes  the  barrel 
to  the  straightening  machine.  This  revolves 
sixty  times  in  a  minute.  The  machines  will 
weld  seventy-five  barrels  per  day.  At  every 
stop  the  tests  of  guage  and  inspection  are 
rigidly  enforced.  The  barrels  are  proved 
twice,  with  360  and  240  grains  of  powder, 
and  a  ball  double  the  weight  of  the  service 
ball. 

The  stocks  are  of  black  walnut,  and  are 
delivered  by  contract  in  the  rough.  They 
are  turned  into  perfect  finish  in  half  an  hour, 
passing  through  sixteen  machines  of  the  prin- 
ciple of Blanchards lathes.  The  " furniture " 
or  metallic  mountings  for  receiving  the  barrel 
and  stocks,  are  most  of  them  stamped  out  of 
plates. 

The  locks  are  highly  ingenious,  and  brought 
to  great  perfection.  They  are  too  compli- 
cated for  description.  In  the  year  1859  the 
government  produced  20,000  muskets.  The 
United  States  rifle  musket  is  composed  of 
eighty-four  different  pieces,  twenty-six  of 
which  are  of  cast-steel,  two  of  wood,  and  the 
remainder  iron.  There  are  524  distinct  op- 
erations performed  on  each  musket  and  ap- 
pendages. Each  operation  has  a  fixed  price, 
buring  the  war  the  rifle-musket  was  largely 
changed  into  a  breech-loader. 

Among  new  inventions  of  breech-loading 
pistols  is  that  of  Stafford,  of  New  Haven. 
The  conical  ball,  as  in  the  case  of  all  breech- 
loading  arms,  is  fixed  ready  for  nse  in  a  cop- 
ger  cartridge,  which  is  dropped  from  the  left 
and  into  the  barrel  when  the  pistol  is  held 
by  the  right  hand.  The  barrel  being  at- 
tached to  the  stock  by  a  hinge,  is  opened  to 
receive  the  ball.  Then,  on  throwing  the 
barrel  into  line  with  the  breech,  by  an  up- 
ward jerk  of  the  right  hand,  it  is  ready  for 
use.  There  is  a  spring  catch  in  front  or  the 
hammer  of  the  lock  which  catches  the  barrel 
and  holds  it  in  position  until  the  pistol  is 
discharged.  When  the  thumb  is  brought 
down  on  the  catch,  the  barrel  is  disengaged, 
and,  by  a  jerk,  is  thrown  into  position  for 
reloading — the  whole  operation  of  loading 
and  firing  being  accomplished  in  a  small 
fraction  of  the  time  required  to  describe  it 
This  must  be  so,  for  an  expert  can  fire  six- 
teen shots  a  minu^  with  this  pistol.  The 
arrangement  of  sights  is  also  complete,  so 
that  any  objeet  can  be  exactly  covered  by  a 
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markBmea  with  precision,  and  the  penetra- 
tion and  force  with  which  the  ball  is  proiect- 
ed  can  hardly  be  realized  by  those  who  have 
not  experimented  with  it 

Cannon. — In  1860  the  first  of  the  many 
recent  patents  for  breech-loading  cannon  was 
issued  in  the  United  States,  France,  and  En- 
gland. By  this  a  ball  cartridge  is  dropped 
into  the  gun  by  an  opening  in  the  breecn,  a 
pin  moves  forward,  pushing  the  cartridge, 
olosing  the  hole  by  which  it  entered,  and  dis- 
charging the  piece  by  percossion  powder. 
After  careful  and  protracted  trials,  however, 
it  has  been  very  definitely  settled,  both  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  that  a 
breech-loading  cannon  is  neither  safe  nor 
effective. 

The  whole  subject  of  ordnance,  from  its 
elements  to  its  highest  principles,  has  been 
carefully  and  profoundly  studied  since  1858. 
Many  volumes  have  been  written  on  the 
subject,  and  a  great  variety  of  methods 
of  constructing  guns  have  been  tried,  some 
with  a  greater  measure  of  success  than 
others,  but  it  can  not  be  said  that  any  of 
them  as  yet  in  all  respects  come  up  to  the 
true  ideal  of  a  piece  of  ordnance.  The  exi- 
gencies which  have  grown  out  of  the  use  of 
armored  ships,  have  considerably  complica- 
ted the  matter.  For  naval  service  and  for 
sea^coast  or  river  forts,  fortresses  and  bat- 
teries, it  is  requisite  that  the  cannon  should 
be  very  strong,  of  tenacious  metal,  free  from 
liability  to  burst ;  of  long  range,  and  Urge 
calibre ;  if  rifled,  the  missile  thrown  by  it 
should  have  a  high  initial  velocity,  and  great 
smashing  or  perforating  power;  the  gun 
should  be  capable  of  efficient  and  tolerably 
accurate  service  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than 
five  miles.  Siege  guns  require  very  nearly 
the  same  qualities.  For  field  service,  in 
movable  batteries  and  sections,  smaller  guns, 
usually  those  carr}'ing  balls  weighing  six, 
ten,  twelve,  twenty,  twenty-four,  thirty,  forty 
or  forty-eight  pounds,  are  most  in  demand, 
and  those  of  bronze,  brass,  steel  or  wrought- 
iron  have  generally  proved  serviceable, 
though  the  breech-loading  principle  has 
never  been  particularly  serviceable,  even  in 
the  smaller  cannon. 

In  the  way  of  heavy  guns,  the  English 
government  have  expended  many  millions  in 
experimenting  with  and  perfecting  Sir  Wil- 
liam Armstrong's  guns — breech-loaders  built 
up  with  successive  layers  of  hoops  and  jack- 
ets, and  which,  after  all,  as  much  perhaps 
from  their  breech-loading  principle  as  any- 


thing, have  proved  a  costly  failure  after  all, 
being  more  dangerous  to  the  gunners  who 
served  them,  from  their  leakage  and  ten- 
dency to  explode,  than  to  the  enemy  at  whom 
they  were  aimed.  After  many  experiments, 
Sir  William  changed  his  gun  to  a  muzzle- 
loader,  but  its  construction  was  essentially 
faulty,  and  the  tide  of  public  opinion  has  set 
so  strongly  against  them  that  they  have  been 
withdrawn  from  most  of  the  vessels  of  the 
British  Navy.  Whitworth's  guns  have  come 
nearer  to  the  true  standard  of  excellence. 
They  are  bored  out  of  a  block  of  homoge- 
neous iron,  (a  mild  steel,)  and  hooped  with 
steel;  can  be  used  at  will  as  muzzle  oi 
breech-loaders ;  the  bore  is  hexagonal,  and 
the  rifiiiiig  about  one  turn  in  ten  or  twelve 
inches.  The  missiles  are  a  long  flatrfronted 
steel-headed  projectile,  (whether  shot  or 
shell,)  and  from  the  rapid  rifling  revolve 
with  almost  inconceivable  velocity.  The 
gun  is  an  expensive  one  to  make,  and  can 
only  be  used  with  its  proper  projectile,  but 
it  possesses  great  merits.  The  Blakely  gun 
was  constructed  on  a  different  plan,  its  core 
being  a  steel  tube,  thickest  in  the  middle 
and  tapering  towards  each  end,  on  which 
hoops  of  iron  were  driven.  The  bore  was 
oval,  but  with  four  or  five  turns  in  the  length 
of  the  gun.  It  was  too  apt  to  explode  to  be 
very  safe.  The  Liancaster  gun  was  the  first 
to  make  use  of  the  oval  bore  for  rifling,  but 
made  fewer  turns  and  did  better  service. 

It  can  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  in 
large  ordnance  England  had  produced  the 
model  gun.  France  had  certainly  done  no 
better.  Her  bronze  guns  were  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon  for  large  calibres.  Perhaps  the 
best  of  the  European  ordnance  was  to  be 
found  in  Prussia.  Herr  Erupp,  a  Prussian 
founder,  has  been  since  1855  engaged  in  tjie 
manufacture  of  guns  of  what  is  there  called 
"  homogeneous  iron,''  a  mild  steel,  something 
like  the  Bessemer.  His  guns  have  possessed 
great  tenacity  and  strength,  and  possess  a 
pretty  long  range.  For  some  years  he  made 
only  the  smaller  calibres,  but  in  1862  he 
commenced  making  larger  cannon,  and  has, 
we  believe,  made  some  as  large  as  500 
pounders.  These  are  very  expensive  by  his 
process,  but  they  are  in  most  respects  a  very 
good  cannon. 

The  beginning  of  the  war  in  1861,  as  well 
as  three  or  four  of  the  previous  years,  were 
prolific  in  new  inventions  of  cannon.  Of 
these  only  a  few  were  put  to  the  test ;  the 
cost  of  experiments  was  too  great  to  be  in- 
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cnrred  unless  there  was  evidently  some  ex- 
traordinary improvement  Some  of  the  great 
founders  made  their  own  experiments,  but 
not  many  of  them  with  any  great  success. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  War 
Department  had  1,052  pieces  of  siege  and 
sea-coast  artillery  of  all  sizes  and  calibres, 
and  231  pieces  of  field  artillery.  Of  the  large 
guns,  the  greater  part  were  Paixhans  or  Co- 
la mbiads,  smooth-bores,  cast  solid  and  bored ; 
a  few  were  Rodman  guns,  cast  hollow  with  a 
water-core.  There  was  not  a  rifled  cannon 
in  the  United  States  service.  The  Navy 
Department  had  2,966  guns  ashore  and 
afloat,  of  all  calibres.  Of  these,  2,008  were 
d2-pounders  or  smaller  guns,  and  958  were 
eight,  nine,  ten  and  eleven-inch  guns,  of 
many  different  patterns,  356  beins  nine,  ten 
and  eleven-inch  Dahl^rens.  The  burning  of 
the  Navy  Yard  at  Portsmouth  destroyed 
nearly  one-half  of  these  guns,  and  of  the  re- 
mainder not  more  than  420  were  fit  for  ser- 
vice. The  Dahlgren  gun  (invented  by  the 
late  Rear-Admiral  J.  A.  Dahlgren)  is  a 
smooth-bore  of  cast-iron,  of  good  model, 
bored  out,  and  made  with  great  care  and 
perfection.  Its  great  length  (the  10-inch 
Dahlgren  was  107  inches  in  length)  and  its 
careful  boring  made  it  a  gun  of  very  consid- 
erable range,  1,776  yards,  or  a  little  more 
than  a  mile,  being  the  average.  The  Rod- 
man gun — the  invention  of  the  late  Capt  T. 
J.  Rodman — ^is  also  of  cast-iron,  but  cast 
hollow  with  a  water-core,  which  gives  to  its 
inner  surface  the  tenacity  and  strength  of 
chilled  iron,  the  external  surface  being  kept 
meanwhile  at  a  moderately  high  tempera- 
ture. These  guns  have  done  excellent  ser- 
vice, and  from  their  very  heavy  breech  have 
burst  less  frequently  than  any  other  gun. 
They  have  been  made  of  very  large  calibre, 
fifteen  and  twenty-inch,  and  carrying  a  solid 
round  shot  of  500  and  1,000  pounds.  For 
crushing  or  smashing  power  at  short  range, 
no  gun  could  be  more  effective.  The  ball  of 
the  20-inch  gun,  falling  upon  the  deck  or 
plated  roof  of  an  armored  ship  at  a  distance 
of  200  or  300  yards,  would  crash  through 
any  armor  the  ship  could  sustain,  and  sink 
the  vessel.  It  can  be  trained  with  tolerable 
accuracy  to  reach  a  mark  1,000  or  perliaps 
1,200  yards  away,  but  beyond  this  its  accu- 
racy is  hardly  to  be  praised.  The  perform- 
ance of  a  few  of  the  Whitworth  and  Krnpp's 
rifled  cannon  soon  created  a  demand  for 
rifled  gtins  in  the  Union  army.  Gen.  James, 
of  Rhode  Island,  had  invented  a  rifled  can- 


non JQst  before  the  war,  but  his  death,  caused 
by  an  explosion  of  his  own  cannon,  prevent- 
ed its  perfection.  Capt.  R.  P.  Parrott,  of  the 
West  Point  foundry,  had  also  nearly  com- 
pleted the  invention  of  a  rifle  of  large  calibre 
Wore  the  war,  and  perfected  it  soon  alter. 
This  gun  is  of  cast-iron,  the  inner  surfiuse 
and  grooves  being  chilled  by  a  water^^ore. 
Its  body  is  much  less  bulky  than  the  Rod- 
man, but  it  is  strengthened  at  the  breech  by 
a  "  reinforce"  or  jacket-cylinder  of  wrought- 
iron,  heated  and  shrunk  on  to  the  breech, 
and  the  inner  surface  of  this  is  cooled  before 
the  outside,  by  means  of  a  double  tube  filled 
with  cold  water.  The  smaller  calibres — 10, 
20,  30  and  60-ponnders — were  wonderfully 
tenacious,  and  very  few  of  them  burst  under 
the  hardest  service.  The  larger  calibres — 
100  pounds,  the  8-inch  and  10-inch — ^nnder 
the  severe  service  required  of  them  in  the 
siege  of  Charleston,  occasionally  burst, 
though  most  frequently  in  consequence  of 
the  premature  ex61osion  of  the  shells  with 
whicn  they  were  cnarged.  The  range  of  the 
larger  calibres  is  very  great.  At  the  siege 
of  Charleston,  the  solid  shot  and  shell  of  the 
Parrott  guns  were  thrown  with  great  accu- 
racy, at  an  elevation  of  86**, as  follows:  100- 
pounder,  8,453  yards  (nearly  five  miles;) 
8-inch,  the  solid  shot  weighing  150  pounds, 
9,000  yards  (over  five  miles ;)  and  the  10-inch, 
with  a  250  pound  projectile,  five  and  one- 
fourth  miles.  The  Parrott  projectile  is  of 
peculiar  form,  elongated,  and  with  its  coat- 
ing of  lead  or  soft  brass,  which  s wedges 
readily  in  the  grooves,  is  somewhat  of  the 
shape  of  a  ten-pin.  Taking  them  all  in  ali| 
the  Parrott  guns,  though  not  perfect,  have 
done  the  best  work,  and  at  the  most  mode- 
rate price,  and  with  the  fewest  casualties  of 
any  rifled  cannon  now  before  the  public. 
The  Ames  wrought-iron  gun,  though  tested 
carefully,  seems  not  to  have  possessed  all  the 
qualities  its  friends  claimed  for  it,  and  the 
Roberts  gun,  though  evidently  of  considerable 
merit,  falls  short  of  what  is  demanded.  For 
field-pieces  and  guns  of  small  calibre,  brass, 
bronze,  aluminium  bronze,  or  the  Bessemer 
steel,  seem  to  possess  advantages;  but  for 
large  guns  their  cost  is  too  great,  and  their 
tenacity  but  little  if  at  all  superior  to  that  of 
the  best  cast-iron. 

When  the  iron  gun,  whether  cast  solid  or 
hollow,  has  been  dressed  and  drilled,  it  is 
ready  to  be  proved,  which  is  done  in  this 
country  by  testing  the  strength  of  a  cylinder 
of  the  iron  an  inch  in  diameter  and  two 
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inches  long,  cut  out  of  the  cannon,  formerly 
from  one  of  the  trunnions,  but  now  from  the 
barrel  near  the  muzzle.  The  specific  gravity 
and  other  properties  of  the  sample  are  care- 
fully noted,  and  these,  together  with  the 
'  trials  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  the  hard- 
ness of  the  metal  determined  by  a  very  ex- 
act method,  give  correct  indications  of  the 
strength  of  the  gun,  without  the  necessity  of 
submitting  it  to  extreme  proof  by  firing  with 
constantly-increasing  charges  until  the  piece 
is  destroyed.  Indeed,  to  such  perfection 
have  these  proofs  been  brought,  that  guns 
have  been  selected  as  of  inferior  quality  m>m 
among  a  lai^e  lot,  which,  on  reference  to  the 
books  of  the  foundry,  were  found  to  have 
been  the  only  ones  of  the  lot  made  of  hot 
blast  iron.  According  to  the  indications 
furnished  by  the  tests,  several  guns  are 
usually  taken  from  each  large  lot  of  them,  to 
be  submitted  to  extreme  proof — ^the  selection 
being  generally  of  those  that  appear  to  be 
the  poorest,  best^  and  intermediate  qualities. 
These  arc  fired  commonly  with  charges  of 
powder  equal  to  one-fourth  the  weight  of  the 
ball,  with  one  shot  and  one  junk  w^  over  it 
The  firing  is  continued,  unless  the  piece  pre- 
viously bursts,  to  500  rounds.  Then  one 
ball  more  is  added  with  every  discharge,  till 
the  bore  is  filled.  The  powder  is  afterward 
doubled  in  quantity,  and  the  bore  filled  with 
shot  at  each  discharge.  When  it  bursts, 
pieces  are  selected  for  further  examination 
from  the  breech,  near  the  trunnions,  and  the 
chase.  Guns  are  also  tested  by  hydrostatic 
pressure,  water  being  forced  into  the  bore 
with  increasing  pressure,  till  it  sometimes 
bursts  the  piece,  or  brings  to  light  its  hidden 
defects  by  opening  the  small  fissures  that 
were  concealed  in  the  me^.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  it  to  appear  upon  the  exterior 
of  pieces,  of  which  tho  thickness  of  the  metal 
is  four  inches,  exuding  through  as  a  thin 
froth,  which  collects  upon  the  outside,  and 
forms  drops  and  little  streams.  By  this 
method,  the  exact  pressure  applied  is  known, 
and  may  be  gradually  increased  to  any  de- 
sired degree.  Sample  bars  are  also  cast  to- 
gether with  the  cannon,  which  furnish  some 
indication  of  the  strength  of  the  metal.  The 
different  rates  of  cooling  of  the  laige  and 
small  mass,  however,  render  their  qualities 
somewhat  dissimilar. 

Not  the  least  singular  feature  of  our  artil- 
lery practice  is  the  "giant  powder,"  so 
called,  now  employed  in  the  service.  The 
grains  are  hard,  smooth  lumps  of  irregular 


shape,  varying  in  size  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  in  diameter. 

This  powder  is  made  on  the  principle  of 
what  is  known  amongst  boys  as  a  "spit 
devil,"  that  is,  it  is  so  mixed  as  not  to  ex- 
plode all  at  once,  like  the  fine-grain  powder; 
the  inertia  of  the  bolt  being  so  ^reat  that 
an  instantaneous  explosion  of  the  whole 
charge  would  burst  the  gun ;  but  the  ignition 
of  the  charge  being  gradual  at  first,  the  baU 
is  started  without  any  great  strain  on  the 
piece,  and  (it  is  contended  by  the  friends  of 
great  guns)  is  always  successfully  launched 
on  its  mission  of  destruction. 

There  is  a  demand  at  the  present  time  for 
what  may  be  called  a  battery  of  gun-barrels; 
an  arrangement  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  gun- 
barrels  on  one  plane,  about  four  feet  three 
inches  in  height,  and  a  general  reservoir  of 
chambers  behind  them  so  contrived  that  me- 
tallic cartridges  could  be  discharged  from  all 
in  a  continued  stream  of  fire,  by  simply 
turning  a  crank.  A  number  of  different 
styles  of  these  have  been  invented ;  among 
them  the  French  Mitrailleuse^  the  Prussian 
KugeUpitzeny  both  of  great  service  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870.  The  best  of 
them  all,  however,  is  the  "  Galling  gun,  or 
battery,"  an  American  invention,  simpler 
than  either  of  the  others,  and  possessing  the 
additional  merit  of  causing  the  barrels  to 
diverge  by  a  simple  movement  so  as  to  sweep 
down  an  advancing  column  in  its  whole 
breadth.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  simplicity 
and  efficiency  of  this  battery.  In  actual  bat- 
tle, it  is,  of  course,  liable  to  be  shattered  and 
disabled  by  cannon  shot  or  shell  from  guns 
carefully  trained  on  it,  but  this  can  only  be 
done,  at  long  range,  for  its  own  range  is 
nearly  two  miles,  and  at  that  distance  it 
would  speedily  clear  an  artillery  section  of 
all  its  gunners. 

The  Ordnance  Bureau  of  the  Navy,  under 
the  intelligent  superintendence  of  such  skill- 
ful officers  as  the  late  Rear-Admiral  Dahlgren, 
and  the  late  accomplished  Captain  H.  A. 
Wise,  conducted  numerous  careful  experi- 
ments on  important  questions  connected  with 
the  range,  initial  velocity  of  shot,  power  of 
endurance,  forms  of  projectiles,  the  use  of 
graduated  scales  in  firing,  quality  of  powder, 
employment  of  other  explosive  compounds, 
&c.  The  results  of  these  experiments  have 
all  been  put  on  record  and  are  of  great  value 
to  the  practical  artillerist.  It  has  been  set- 
tled beyond  controversy  that  the  destructive 
power,  the  "smashing  power,"  as  the  artil- 
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lerists  say,  of  a  cannon  shot  is  largely  de- 
pendent npon  the  quantity  of  powder  which 
can  be  thoroughly  ignited  in  the  chamber  of 
the  gun  before  the  projectile  leaves  its  mna- 
Ele.  A  gun  which,  sending  a  450  or  500 
pound  projectile,  can  burn  one  hundred 
poands  of  powder  before  the  ball  leaves  the 
cannon^s  mouth,  without  exploding  the  gun 
with  the  powder,  will  send  that  projectile 
(other  things  being  equal)  with  a  force  which 
no  armor  plate  at  three  hundred  yards'  dis- 
tance can  resist.  A  six-inch  plate,  backed 
with  ten  feet  of  solid  timber,  would  be 
crushed  and  crumbled  into  fragments,  and  if 
the  projectile  was  of  hardened  steel  it  would 
very  probably  pass  through  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ship.  The  intimate  relation  of 
heavy  guns  to  the  armor  of  the  ships,  and 
the  attempt  to  make  an  impenetrable  armor 
on  the  one  side  and  an  irresistible  projectile 
on  the  other,  have  occupied  a  great  deal  of 
attention  for  twenty  years  or  more.  The 
French  commenced  experiments  in  1854  and 
have  continued  them  ever  since.  The  En- 
glish began  still  earlier.  Our  experiments 
were  commenced  about  1852,  and  the  Ste- 
vens battery  at  Hoboken  was  begun  even 
before  that  time,  and  is  not  yet  (1870) 
finished.  The  war  of  1861  at  once  demon- 
strated the  necessity  of  armored  ships, 
and  our  government  made  haste  to  build 
them.  The  first  Monitor,  and  the  Galena,  a 
wooden  armored  vessel,  were  earliest  afloat, 
and  the  former,  not  a  moment  too  soon,  at- 
tacked and  disabled  the  Rebel  iron-clad 
Merrimac.  Subsequently  other  monitors, 
and  the  New  Ironsides,  an  armor-plated  ship 
of  the  line,  were  sent  out.  The  monitors  did 
ffood  service  in  besieging  forts  and  seaports, 
but  were  not  adapted  to  ocean -fighting,  or 
rough  water  navigation.  On  the  western 
rivers  a  class  of  iron-clads  adapted  to  river 
navigation,  as  well  as  those  of  lighter  plating, 
commonly  known  as  tin-clads,  were  rapidly 
constructed.  Other  armored  vessels,  mostly 
modifications  of  the  monitor  principle,  though 
possessing  better  seargoing  qualities,  were 
built,  though  not  generally  until  too  late  for 
service  in  the  war.  The  Puritan  and  Dictator, 
l^igantic  monitors,  were  neither  of  them  put 
m  commission.  The  Miantonomoh  and  ner 
consort,  turreted  iron-clads,  but  of  a  difierent 
model,  have  proved  the  best  of  our  armored 
ships.  The  Dunderberg,  an  iron-plated  ram 
of  ^reat  size  and  immense  power,  was  sold 
by  its  builder,  with  the  consent  of  the  U.  8. 
government,  to  the  French,  and  now  forms  one 


of  the  most  formidable  vessels  of  the  French 
navy.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  our  most  &- 
mous  naval  victories,  whether  over  single  ships 
or  in  squadrons,  were  fought  by  wooden  vessels 
mainly.  The  Eearsarge,  which  fought  and 
sunk  the  Alabama,  was  a  wooden  ship ;  the 
fleet  of  Admiral  Farragnt,  which  ascended 
the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  as  well  as 
that  which  subsequently  passed  Port  Hudson, 
were  wooden  ships.  The  fleet  which  cap- 
tured the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  Mobile  Bay, 
and  crippled  the  Rebel  iron-clads,  were 
mostly  wooden  vessels,  and  of  the  five  iron- 
clads in  the  Union  fleet,  one  was  sunk  by  a 
torpedo.  In  the  siege  of  Charleston,  the 
iron-clads  did  some  service,  though  but  little 
compared  with  the  shore  batteries,  and  at 
the  taking  of  Port  Royal,  it  was  wooden  ships 
alone  which  bombarded  and  silenced  the  forts. 
At  present  our  navy  lacks  both  armored  and 
unprotected  ships  of  the  best  kind,  and  is 
pooHy  prepared  to  resist  an  invasion  by  sea. 
Our  harbor-defenses  employ  the  largest  por- 
tion of  our  heavy  guns ;  yet  very  few  of  onr 
harbors  are  in  a  complete  state  of  defense. 
New  York,  the  most  important  and  the  most 
exposed  of  these,  has  numerous  forts  at  both 
entrances  to  its  harbor,  Long  Island  Sound 
and  the  Lower  Bay,  but  though  these  mount 
several  20>inch  Rodman  guns,  and  10-inch 
Parrotts,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  could 
prevent  a  fleet  of  iron-clads  like  the  Monarch 
mm  coming  up  to  the  wharves.  The  plan 
of  a  revolving  iron  tower  to  be  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  channel,  on  an  artificial  island, 
for  harbor  defense,  was  first  broached  by  Mr. 
Theodore  R.  T^mby,  of  New  York,  in  1841, 
and  his  plans,  thoroughly  perfected,  were 
presented  to  the  government  and  the  people 
m  1863  or  1864,  out  have  not  as  yet  been 
adopted.  It  was  from  Mr.  Timby's  model 
of  a  revolving  iron  tower,  that  Oapt.  John 
Ericsson  gained  his  idea  of  a  turret  for 
his  monitors.  The  Fi-anco-Prussian  war  of 
1870  will  doubtless  solve  the  questions  of 
the  comparative  value  of  different  models 
of  cannon,  the  adaptability  and  serviceabil- 
ity of  cast-iron,  wrought-iron,  steel,  bronze, 
and  aluminium  bronze  for  guns  of  large 
calibre;  the  best  thickness  of  armor,  and 
form  of  armored  ships,  to  render  them 
invulnerable;  the  best  method  of  harbor  de- 
fense ;  the  advantages  and  disadvant^s  of 
the  Mitrailleuses  or  Gatling  batteries;^ and 
the  changes  in  the  handling  of  armies  which 
these  inventions  and  the  rapid  transportation 
of  troops  by  railroad  necessitate. 
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Thx  manufiictiire  of  cutleiy  in  the  United 
States  is  of  recent  origin  comparatively.  But 
s  few  years  since,  the  whole  supply  came 
through  the  hands  of  the  importer  fix>m 
Snrope;  but  the  production  oi  edge-tools 
and  cutlery  was  no  sooner  started^  than  it 
took  a  rapid  growth;  and  a  foreigner,  re- 
marking upon  branches  of  American  mdustry, 
says :  ''  The  manu&cturers  of  cutlery  have 
far  surpassed  those  of  the  old  world  in  the 
production  of  tools,  and  that  not  merely  in 
the  excellence  of  the  metal  used,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  practical  utility  of  the  patterns, 
and  in  the  remarkable  degree  of  finish  in 
their  work.*'  This  is  a  just  remark  The 
**  high  finish**  of  American  work  is  applied 
only,  however,  where  it  has  utility;  not 
where  it  is  a  useless  expense.  This  may  be 
illustrated  in  watches  and  clocks.  The  Eng- 
lish have  highly  polished  works,  that  add 
much  to  the  expense,  but  nothing  to  the 
service.  In  the  American  article  this  ex- 
pense is  saved.  A  peculiarity  of  American 
work  is  the  readiness  with  which  improve- 
ments are  perceived  by  the  intelligent  worker, 
and  inmiediately  adopted  and  applied.  This 
intelligence  comes,  in  some  degree,  from  the 
entire  freedom  of  industry,  and  the  absence 
of  all  trade  ^  guilds,'*  unions,  or  restrictions. 
The  American  who  travels  in  Europe  is 
struck  with  the,  to  him,  ludicrous  mysteiy 
with  which  every  species  of  handicraft  is 
surrounded.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  pro- 
prietor of  every  petty  workshop  or  factory 
was  exclusively  possessed  of  the  poilosopher's 
stone,  which  would  be  robbed  from  mm  by 
the  prying  gaze  of  every  transient  visitor. 
The  apprentices  are  only  taught  the  routine 
of  centuries,  and  only  so  much  as  is  neces- 
sary to  fulfil  the  part  of  the  labor  required 
of  them.  The  manu&cture  itself  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  divided  into  branches,  each  of 
which  is  in  charge  of  persons  who  preserve 
their  supposed  secret  from  the  other  branches. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  the  q>prentiea 
succeeds  with  difficulty  in  becoming  a  master 
of  his  trade.  When  out  of  his  time,  he 
must  travel  for  three  years;  and  when  he 
returns  to  his  native  town,  he  must  have 
money  and  interest  to  be  made  a  citizen,  and 
then  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  guild,  or 
trades'  union,  before  he  can  pursue,  except 
as  a  journeyman,  the  trade  he  has  learned. 
How  difierent  is  all  this  in  the  United  States ! 
The  boy  enters  a  &ctory,  or  a  workshop, 
and  is  taught  his  especial  work,  and  has 
within  his  reach  every  oranch  of  information, 
scientific  and  practical,  connected  with  the 
whole  of  it  His  fellow-workmen  are  ex- 
perienced in  all  the  branches,  and  with  the 
best  modes  in  use  in  all  countries.  His  em- 
ployer is  wedded  to  no  system  or  rule,  bul 
IS  ever  on  the  alert  for  improvement ;  always 
ready  to  sug^st  and  hear  suggestions,  and 
to  adopt  feasible  ones.  It  is  no  wonder  that^ 
in  sucn  an  atmo^here,  the  arts  should 
flourish,  and  that  an  observant  foreigner 
should  exclaim,  as  above,  that  hardly  twenty 
years  of  experience  in  the  new  world  should 
have  surpassed  the  centuries  of  progress  in 
the  old  world.  This  branch  of  industry 
thrives  mostly  in  individual  workshops ;  it 
has  not  come  much  within  the  sphere  of 
corporate  influences.  There  is  a  general  and 
veiy  perceptible  adoption  of  American  pat> 
terns,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  England, 
as  being  more  practical;  and  it  is  stated, 
that  in  American  factories  already,  there  is 
more  English  steel  used  than  in  England 
itself  T%e  American  worker  does  not  be- 
lieve in  using  poor  tools,  when  good  ones 
are  to  be  had. 

Steel  is  the  material  used,  by  reason  of  its 
hardness,  for  the  cutting  edges  of  tools  and 
cutlery.  The  backs  are  mi^e  of  iron,  as  a 
cheaper  material  So  also  are  the  handles, 
or  "tangs,"  to  which  the  steel  is  welded. 
The  steel  is  blistered,  as,  or  after,  it  is  drawn 
down,  by  tilt-hammers,  into  shear-steeL  This 
is  us^  for  table-knives,  scythes,  etc.    When 
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s  fine  finish  is  required,  or  great  hardness, 
the  blistered  steel  is  melted  into  cast  steel, 
and  the  ingots  are  forged  into  bars.  Simple 
articles,  snch  as  chisels,  are  made  by  ham- 
mering a  bit  of  cast  steel  into  the  required 
shape.  This  being  intended  only  for  the 
edge,  is  made  very  thin,  and  upon  it  is 
welded  a  fiat  slip  of  iron,  which  has  been 
forged  into  the  shape  of  the  chisel,  with  a 
shoulder  formed  by  driving  it  into  a  hole  in 
the  anvil.  One  side  of  the  chisel  is,  there- 
fore, iron,  intended  to  be  ground  away,  and 
the  other  steel.  Scissors  are  made  of  various 
materials.  Common  ones  are  shear  steel, 
with  the  blades  hardened.  Tailors'  shears 
have  the  blades  only  steel ;  the  remainder  is 
iron.  Formerly,  only  the  edge  was  steel. 
Some  scissors  are  made  of  good  cast  iron, 
called  run,  or  virgin  steel.  Of  these,  many 
are  sold  for  7  cents  a  dozen.  There  are 
some,  on  the  other  hand,  made  with  bows 
and  shanks'of  gold,  and  sell  for  |50  a  pair. 
When  made  wholly  of  steel,  the  blade  is 
hammered  out  at  the  end  of  a  small  bar. 
It  is  then  cut  off*,  with  enough  to  form  the 
shank  and  bow.  A  hole  \a  then  punched ; 
the  instruments  shaped,  united  by  a  screw, 
ground,  filed,  and  burnished.  Tho  blades 
are  slightly  bowed,  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  touch  each  other  only  at  the  point  of 
cutting,  and  this  point  moves  as  the  blades 
close  in  the  act  of  cutting,  from  the  pivot  to 
the  point.  This  operation  is  seen  by  hold- 
ing a  pair  of  scissors,  edgeways,  to  the  light. 
This  action  gives  smoothness  to  the  cut. 

The  manufacture  of  table  cutlery  is  of 
recent  introduction  into  the  United  States ; 
and  it  has  made  progress,  by  reason  of  the 
American  invention  of  a  machine  to  form 
the  blades,  which  invention  has  been  adopt- 
ed in  Europe.  In  the  old  process,  the  blade 
of  a  table  or  other  large  knife  is  hammered 
out  on  an  anvil  at  the  end  of  a  bar  of  steel, 
and  cut  off.  It  is  then  welded  on  to  the 
bar  of  wrought  iron,  about  half  an  inch 
square,  and  enough  of  this  is  cut  off  to  form 
the  bolster,  or  shoulder,  and  the  t^ng.  The 
blade  is  then  heated  and  hammered,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  smithed,  which  serves  to  condense 
the  metal,  and  enable  it  to  acquire  a  higher 
finish.  The  mark  of  the  maker  is  then 
stamped  upon  it,  and  it  is  hardened  by  heat- 
ing to  redness,  and  plunging  it  into  cold 
water.  It  is  tempered  to  a  blue  color,  and 
is  then  ready  for  grinding.  The  small  blades 
of  pen-knives  are  hammered,  entire,  out  of 
the  best  cast  steel.     A  temporary  tang  is 


drawn  out,  to  secure  the  blade  while  it  is 
ground.  A  number  of  blades  are  heated 
together  for  tempering,  by  being  placed 
over  the  fire,  upon  a  flat  plate,  their  backs 
downward.  Wnen  at  the  proper  degree  of 
redness,  so  as  to  take  a  brown  or  purple 
color,  they  are  dipped  in  water  up  to  the 
shoulder.  For  razors,  the  best  cast  steel  is 
selected ;  and  when  the  blade  is  shaped  upon 
the  anvil,  from  a  bar  as  thick  as  the  back  of 
the  razor,  and  half  an  inch  wide,  it  is  well 
smithed,  to  condense  the  metal  Only  the 
best  metal  will  bear  the  working  down  of 
one  part  of  the  blade  to  the  requisite  thin- 
ness, while  the  back  is  left  thick.  The 
shape  is  further  improved  by  grinding  on  a 
dry,  coarse  stone.  The  tempering  is  per- 
formed after  the  blade  is  drilled  for  the  pin 
of  the  joint,  and  stamped.  It  is  then  ground 
and  polished. 

'  The  grinding  and  polishing  of  cutlery  is 
conducted  niostly  by  wheels  constructed  for 
the  purpose.  There  is  a  trough,  with  a 
stone  for  grinding,  and  a  polisher,  driven  by 
a  pulley.  The  stones  vary  in  diameter  from 
4  mches  to  2  feet,  according  to  the  articles 
to  be  ground.  The  convex  surface  of  the 
small  wheels  gives  the  concavity  on  the  blade 
of  the  razor,  and  the  other  wheels  suit  the 
various  sizes  and  shapes  of  the  articles  pol- 
ished. Some  are  used  dry,  and  others  are 
kept  wet,  in  order  that  the  heat  engendered 
by  dry  grinding  may  not  injure  the  temper 
of  the  articles  ground.  The  dry  grinding  is 
more  expeditious;  but,  unless  the  troughs 
are  furnished  with  a  ventilating  fan  and  nue 
for  carrying  off  the  fine  metallic  particles 
and  dust  from  the  stones,  the  health  of  the 
worker  suffers.  This  fine  is  constructed  of 
tin,  in  the  shape  of  a  sort  of  cap,  that  comes 
over  the  back  of  the  stone;  the  other  end  of 
the  fiue  is  in  an  adjoining  room,  and  has  the 
air  partly  exhausted  from  it  by  a  fan  in 
rapid  motion.  This  creates  a  strong  cur- 
rent, which,  when  the  stone  \a  in  operation, 
carries  the  dust  and  filings  from  it  into  the 
fiue.  When  the  grinding  is  completed,  lap- 
ping succeeds.  This  is  done  on  a  thin 
wooden  wheel,  faced  with  a  tire  of  metal 
made  of  five  parts  lead  to  one  of  tin,  and 
cast  upon  the  edge  of  the  wheel.  It  is  then 
turned  true,  and  indented,  so  as  to  hold  a 
dressing  of  oiled  emery  of  different  degrees 
of  fineness.  The  steel  blades  receive  various 
degrees  of  polish,  by  drawing  them  from  end 
to  end  across  the  revolving  lap,  which  is  fed 
with  emery  of  various  sizes. 
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The  handles  of  cutlery  are  made  of  a 
variety  of  substances :  ivory,  Iiorn,  mother- 
of-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  cocoa-nut,  maple-wood, 
etc  Ivory  is  mostly  used  for  table-knives. 
A  solid  piece  is  cut  out,  of  the  right  size, 
and  a  hde  for  the  tan^  bored  at  one  end. 
This  is  sometimes  earned  through,  so  that 
the  tang  may  be  visible.     When  it  does  not 

fo  through,  the  tang  is  secured  by  cement 
^y  a  late  contrivance,  a  little  spring-catch  is 
&ifitcned  to  the  tang,  which  falls  into  a  notch 
made  in  the  cavity  of  the  handle,  and  pre- 
vents it  from  being  withdrawn.  Balance 
handles  are  made  by  introducing  lead  into 
the  handle,  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of 
the  blade.  The  handles  of  pen-knives  are 
complicated.  The  springs  must  be  nicely 
adjusted,  requiring  a  peculiar  temper.  The 
slips  for  the  handles  require  great  care  in 
the  fitting.  It  is  stated  that  a  three-bladed 
knife  passes  through  the  finisher's  hands 
one  hundred  times. 

The  manufacture  of  butcher  and  shoe 
knives  is  large  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
The  state  census  of  1855  gave  it  at  35,000 
per  annum,  and  it  has  since  increased  three- 
fold ;  and  these  have  a  wide  reputation. 

The  manufacture  of  forks  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  most  unhealthy  of  the  mechanical 
arts.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  in  it  is  greater  than  in  any  other 
pursuit,  by  reason  of  the  fine  dust  evolved 
in  the  process  of  grinding,  and  which  fills 
the  atmosphere  of  the  rooms,  and  invades 
the  lungs  of  the  operators.  This  takes  place 
in  the  finishing.  The  forks  are  hammered 
out  of  square  steel  rods,  3-8ths  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  tang  and  shank  are  roughly 
shaped  at  the  end  of  the  steel  rod,  and  are 
then  cut  off,  with  about  an  inch  of  the 
square  steel  besides.  This  is  drawn  out  flat 
for  the  prongs ;  and  the  tang  and  shank  are 
then  shaped  by  the  die.  The  other  end, 
heated  to  a  white  heat,  is  laid  in  a  steel  dib 
upon  an  anvil,  when  another  die,  attached 
to  the  under  face  of  a  heavy  block  of  metal, 
is  allowed  to  fall  upon  it  from  a  height  of 
7  to  8  ft.  The  prongs  are  thus  shaped,  and 
all,  but  a  thin  film  of  steel,  removed  from 
between  them.  This  is  cleared  out  by  an 
instrument  called  a  fly  press.  A  number  of 
forks  are  collected  together,  and  annealed  , 
by  heating  and  allowing  them  to  cool  slow- 
ly. They  are  now  sufficiently  soft  to  be 
easily  shaped  by  the  file,  and  by  bending. 
They  are  then  heated  to  redness,  and  suddenly 
cooled,  by  which  the  hardness  is  restored. ' 


The  process  of  hardening  renders  all  steel 
brittle ;  and  it  is  intended  to  remove  this, 
by  tempering.  The  higher  the  heat  when 
the  metal  is  hardened,  the  softer  and  stronger 
will  be  the  steel.  A  lower  degree  of  heat 
gives  more  hardness,  and  also  more  brittle- 
ness.  The  temper  is  indicated  in  the  color, 
and  the  temperature  which  produces  that 
color  follows  a  regular  scale.  Thus,  430 
degrees  of  heat  give  a  very  pale  straw  color, 
suitable  for  the  temper  of  lancets.  Higher 
degrees  of  heat  give  darker  shades  of  yellow, 
suitable  for  razors,  pen-knives,  and  chisels ; 
until,  at  500  degrees,  the  color  is  brown- 
yellow,  adapted  to  axes  and  plane-irons. 
Twenty  degrees  higher,  the  yellow  has  a 
purple  tinge,  seen  in  table  knives.  Thirty 
degrees  more,  and  the  dark  color  of  a  watch- 
spring  is  obtained.  Again  twenty  degrees, 
and  the  dark  blue  of  saws  is  visible.  At 
630  degrees,  the  color  has  a  tinge  of  green, 
and  the  steel  is  too  soft  for  instruments. 
This  color  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  upon  the 
carbon  of  the  steel,  and  protects  the  metal 
from  rust  in  some  degree. 

One  of  the  most  necessary  tools  for  a  new 
and  agricultural  country  is  the  axe.  Tlie 
remains  of  all  lost  races  generally  disclose, 
in  some  rude  form,  that  useful  instrument; 
and  the  modem  nations  of  Europe  present 
it  in  an  improved  metallic  form.  The 
Spanish  axe,  which  has  no  head,  is  made  by 
hammering  out  the  bar,  and  turning  it  into 
a  loop,  to  make  the  eye.  The  manufacture 
of  the  axe  has,  however,  like  its  use,  been 
carried  to  its  highest  perfection  in  the 
United  States.  An  American  axe  has  a 
fame  coextensive  with  that  of  an  American 
backwoodsman,  who  alone,  of  all  the  nations 
that  visit  this  continent,  is  fitted  to  struggle 
with  the  mighty  forests  with  which  the 
country  was  covered.  While  the  American 
pioneer,  axe  in  hand,  boldly  buries  himself 
in  the  forest  to  clear  and  subdue  it,  the 
European  keeps  rather  to  the  plains,  as  more 
easily  managed.  The  experience  in  the  use 
of  the  axe,  and  the  various  uses  to  which  it 
is  applied,  have  combined  to  produce  p-cnt 
varieties,  all  of  which  have  undergone  con- 
tinual improvements.  Formerly,  the  opera- 
tor depended  upon  the  rude  forges  and  lim- 
ited skill  of  blacksmiths  to  supply  axes. 
With  the  improvements  that^  suggested 
themselves,  special  factories  sprang  up,  and 
the  largest  factory  of  the  kind  in  the  world 
is  in  New  England.     There,  1,200  tons  of 
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iron,  and  200  tons  of  cast  steel,  are  by 
machinery  wrought  annually  into  tools.  In 
the  most  recent  process,  hammered  bar  iron 
is  heated  to  a  red  heat,  cat  of  the  requisite 
lengthy  and  the  eye,  which  is  to  receive  the 
handle,  punched  through  it  It  is  then  re- 
heated; and  pressed  between  concave  dies, 
until  it  assumes  the  proper  shape.  It  is 
BOW  heated,  and  grooved  upon  the  edge,  to 
receive  the  piece  of  steel  which  forms  the 
sharp  ed^.  To  make  the  steel  adhere  to 
the  iron,  Dorax  is  used.  This  acts  as  a  soap 
to  clean  the  metal,  in  order  that  it  may  ao- 
here.  At  a  white  heat,  it  is  welded  and 
drawn  out  to  a  proper  edge,  by  trip  ham- 
mers. The  next  process  is  hammering  off 
the  tool  by  hand,  restoring  the  shape  lost  in 
drawing  out ;  it  is  then  ground,  to  form  a 
finer  edge.  It  is  then  ground  upon  finer 
stones,  and  made  ready  for  the  temperer. 
The  axe  is  now  hung  upon  a  revolving  wheel 
in  a  furnace,  over  a  small  coal  fire,  at  a 
peculiar  red  heat  It  is  cooled,  successively, 
in  salt  water  and  fresh  water,  and  then  tem- 
pered in  another  furnace,  where  the  heat  is 
regulated  by  a  thermometer.  It  is  then 
polished  to  a  high  finish,  which  will  show 
every  fiaw,  and  enable  it  to  resist  rust  It 
is  then  stamped^  and  the  head  blackened 
with  a  mixture  of  turpentine  and  asphaltum. 
The  manufacture  of  scythes  has  reached  a 
high  state  of  perfection   in   the  western 


states,  and  the  patterns  have  been  imitated  to 
a  gre&t  extent  m  Europe. 

The  manufacture  of  surgical  instruments 
has  become  large  in  the  cities,  mostly  in 
Philadelphia,  where  the  manufacture  has 
acQuited  much  celebrity.  The  ingenuity 
and  skill  with  which  an  infinite  variety  of 
instruments  are  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
operations  upon  the  living  fibres  oi  the  body, 
are  marvellous  in  their  way.  The  quantities 
supplied  to  the  west  and  south  are  large. 

The  production  of  cutlery  and  edge  tools 
in  the  Union,  according  to  the  census  of 
1860,  was  as  follows : — 

Number  of  lactortes 296 

Hands. 6,376 

Capital $3,t68,US 

Cost  of  labor 1,938,147 

Cost  of  material 1,994,477 

y alae  produced. 6, 696,  S63 

This  was  for  the  year  1860.  The  exports 
of  edge  tools  are  principally  of  axes,  which 
are  well  known  all  over  the  world.  Of  ihese^ 
$500,000  worth  are  produced  in  one  estab- 
lishment, Collinsvilie,  Connecticut  The  im- 
ports, however,  continue  to  be  large.  In  the 
year  1 860,  they  reached  $2,240,906,  of  which 
five-sixths  was  from  England.  The  quantity 
imported  is  fiir  from  keeping  pace  with  the 
number  and  wealth  of  the  population.  The 
great  demand  from  the  latter  is  supplied  by 
the  increasing  home  production  of  mdividusi 
operatives. 
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Among  ihe  nataral  products  of  the  new 
world,  the  valuable  furs  of  the  varioUB 
wild  animalB  which  peopled  its  boundless 
forests,  its  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas,  were  soon 
appreciated  by  the  early  discoverers  and  ex- 
plorers. For  many  centuries  the  choicer 
varieties  of  fur  had  been  held  in  the  highest 
estimation,  and  the  use  of  such  as  the  er- 
mine and  sable  was  monopolized,  by  special 
enactments,  by  the  royal  families  and  nobilitv 
of  both  European  and  Asiatic  countries.  A 
market  was  therefore  ready  for  the  laige 
supplies  which  were  soon  furnished  to  the 
early  settlers  by  the  Indians  in  exchange  for 
the  trinkets,  liquors,  and  numerous  articles 
of  trifling  value  brought  from  Europe  for 
this  trade.  The  English  and  French  com- 
peted with  each  other  to  secure  the  control 
of  the  business  around  Hudson's  Bay  and 
in  the  territories  now  constituting  British 
America,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  Each  nation  established  its  own 
trading  posts,  or  "  factories,*'  and  protected 
them  by  forts,  and  the  possession  of  tbese 
often  passed  by  conquest  to  the  rival  party. 
The  incorporation  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  m  1670,  by  Charles  II.,  gave  a  de- 
cided stimulus  to  the  English  interest,  by 
securing  to  men  of  great  influence  and 
wealth,  the  control  and  monopoly  of  the  fur 
trade  throughout  the  possessions  claimed  by 
the  British.  The  enormous  profits  realized 
by  this  company  induced  the  Canadians,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  to  form 
another  company,  which  they  called  the 
North-west  Fur  Company,  and  whose  field 
of  operations  was  nominally  limited  to  the 
terrttories  ceded  to  the  English  by  the 
French  in  1*763.  Early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury their  factories  were  extended  westward 
to  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Pacific,  and 
they  employed  of  Canadian  voyageurs  and 
clerks,  who  were  mostly  young  men  from 
Scotland,  about  2,000  persons.  They  ac- 
quired possession  of  Astoria,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  in  1813,  and  vigorously 
competed  with  the  old  company — the  two 
associations  carrying  on  open  war  throughout 
the  wild  territories  known  only  to  these  fur 


traders  and  the  Indians  they  controlled. 
By  act  of  parliament,  the  two  companies 
were  united  m  one  in  1821,  and  their  opera- 
tions have  been  continued  under  the  name 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  until  1859, 
when  their  last  special  license  of  1838  ex- 
pired. The  company  has  exercised  a  des- 
potic sway  throughout  the  territories  it 
occupied,  compelling  the  labor  of  the  poor 
French  voyageurs  and  the  Indians,  and 
causing  them  to  subsist  upon  the  most 
meagre  fare  and  pitiful  allowance.  Sad  tales 
of  their  sufferings  are  &miliar  to  those  who 
have  visited  these  northern  regions.  The 
company  established  an  express  by  the  way 
of  the  great  lakes  and  the  western  rivers, 
and  by  numerous  relays,  always  ready,  in- 
formation was  conveyed  by  canoes  and  by 
land  travel  in  an  incredibly  short  time  from 
the  head-quarters  of  the  company  at  Mon- 
treal to  the  most  distant  posts  on  the  Pacific. 
Their  furs  collected  on  both  sides  of  the 
continent  were  transported  to  London  for 
the  great  annual  sales  of  March  and  Septem- 
ber. From  London  many  were  sent  to  Leipsic, 
for  the  great  annual  fair  at  this  famous  mart 
While  these  extensive  operations  were  in 
progress,  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces 
now  constituting  the  United  States  derived 
little  or  no  benefit  from  the  trade  so  long 
as  they  remained  British  colonies.  In  1762, 
an  association  was  established  among  the 
merchants  of  New  Orleans,  for  conducting 
the  fur  trade  in  the  regions  on  the  waters  of 
the  Missouri  and  its  branches ;  and  this  led 
to  the  founding  of  St.  Louis  in  1763,  by 
Laclede,  the  leader  of  the  organization.  This 
place  was  made  their  head-quarters  for  the 
reception  of  furs  collected  by  their  voyageurs 
in  distant  excursions  by  canoes  and  Macki- 
naw boats  toward  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
among  tribes  of  Indians  who  often  attacked 
their  parties,  but  who,  controlled  by  the 
talent  and  wise  policy  peculiar  to  the  French, 
became  at  last  nrm  friends  of  the  enterprise, 
and  bound  to  the  interests  of  the  Chouteans 
and  others  by  whom  it  was  conducted. 
From  St.  Louis  the  peltry  was  boated  down 
the  river  to  New  Orleans,  or  up  the  Illinois 
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to  Lake  Michigan,  and  thence  to  the  ffreat 
trading  post  of  Mackinaw.  From  this  it 
was  forwarded  by  the  lakes  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Quebec,  to  be  shipped  to  Eng- 
land. Over  the  same  routes  were  returned 
the  groceries,  etc.,  for  the  supply  of  the 
traders,  which,  so  slow  were  the  means  of 
transportation,  were  the  returns  in  part  of 
the  furs  collected  the  fourth  preceding  year. 
But  though  the  expenses  of  tne  long  voyages 
more  than  doubled  the  cost  of  the  supplies 
after  they  left  Mackinaw,  the  profits  of  the 
business  were  not  rated  at  less  than  300 
per  cent  For  fifteen  years  preceding  1 805, 
the  annual  value  of  tne  peltry  collected  at 
8t  Louis  is  stated  to  have  been  $203,750 ; 
and  the  value  of  the  goods  annually  sent  up 
the  Missouri  during  about  the  same  period 
was  estimated  at  $61,000.  Deer  skins  con- 
stituted the  greater  portion  of  the  product, 
and  they  were,  indeed,  the  chief  medium  of 
exchange,  the  value  of  articles  being  rated  at 
so  many  shaved  deer  skins.  Beaver  and 
otter  were  the  next  in  importance,  and  buf- 
falo skins,  which  are  now  the  chief  object  of 
the  trade,  were  then  scarcely  collected  at  all. 

From  the  year  1818,  the  fur  trade  of 
the  north  has  been  conducted  almost  wholly 
by  organizations  which  have  sprung  from 
these  early  operations.  It  was  extended  by 
the  associations  established  at  St.  Louis  to 
the  regions  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  there  carried  on  at  immense  sacrifice  of 
human  life,  from  the  dangers  naturally  inci- 
dent to  the  pursuit,  and  the  unappeasable 
hostility  of  the  savage  tribes.  In  1847  it 
was  estimated  that  the  annual  value  of  the 
trade  had  averaged  for  forty  years  from 
$200,000  to  $300,000,  and  the  latter  portion 
of  this  period  much  more  than  the  larger 
sum  named.  But,  like  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California,  its  greatest  importance  was  the 
opening  of  uncultivated  territories  to  the 
advance  of  civilization,  and  the  introduction 
of  a  permanent  population  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  states. 

During  the  last  century  the  fur  trade 
had  attained  to  no  importance  in  the 
eastern  states.  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor, 
of  New  York,  engaged  in  .it  in  1784, 
buying  in  Montreal  and  shipping  to  Eng- 
land. But  under  the  treaty  of  1794  he 
was  enabled  to  introduce  fur  from  the  British 
provinces  into  New  York,  and  he  then 
opened  a  new  trade  direct  with  foreign  coun-' 
tries,  shipping  peltries  even  to  China,  and 
receiving  m  exchange  the  rich  products  of 


the  East  Indies.  As  his  operations  pros- 
pered, he  engaged  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  in  the  collection  of  frurs  along 
the  northern  frontier,  a  field  which  had 
before  been  in  exclusive  possession  of  the 
North-west  and  Hudson's  Bay  Companies; 
and  he  labored  zealously  in  the  great  national 
enterprise  of  diverting  this  important  t^ade 
from  the  exclusive  control  of  foreign  com- 
panies, and  causing  it  to  contribute  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  United  States. 
With  wonderful  energy,  and  dependent  al- 
most solely  on  his  own  resources,  he  carried 
on  these  gigantic  operations,  having  in  1808 
a  capital  of  no  less  than  $1,000,000  in- 
vested in  them.  In  1810  he  established 
the  Pacific  Fur  Company,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  settlement  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  by  means  of  it  carrying  out  the  grandest 
commercial  scheme  that  had  ever  been  un- 
dertaken. His  ships,  leaving  New  York 
with  supplies  for  the  colony,  were  to  obtain 
from  it  and  by  trading  along  the  coast  car- 
goes of  furs  to  be  sold  in  China,  and  there 
loading  with  teas,  silks,  etc.,  would  return 
to  New  York,  making  a  complete  circum- 
navigation of  the  gl^e.  Mr.  Astor  was 
bound  by  his  articles  of  agreement  to  fur- 
nish capital  to  the  amount  of  $400,000  if 
required,  sending  each  year  an  expedition 
around  by  sea  and  another  across  the  coun- 
try to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  the 
profits  were  to  be  equally  divided  between 
his  associates  and  himself.  Notwithstanding 
a  succession  of  disasters,  Mr.  Astor  con- 
tinued for  three  years  to  despatch  a  ship 
bound  around  Cape  Horn,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  having  unshaken  confidence 
in  the  final  success  of  the  enterprise.  And 
such,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  the  result, 
had  not  his  principal  Canadian  partner,  who 
controlled  the  affairs  at  Astoria  (the  settle- 
ment on  the  Pacific),  proved  treacherous  and 
given  up  the  post  to  the  rival  North-west  Fur 
Company  for  a  mere  nominal  price,  on  the 
pretence  that  it  would  certainly  be  seized  by 
the  British  cruisers  during  the  war.  This 
occurred  on  the  16th  October,  1813. 

From  that  time  the  operations  of  Mr. 
Astor  were  restricted  to  the  northern  terri- 
tories lying  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
His  fSactories  were  at  Mackinaw,  and  at  the 
foot  and  head  of  Lake  Superior,  upon  whose 
waters  he  maintained  sailing  vessels  long 
before  they  were  visited  by  the  explorers 
of  copper  mines.  Up  to  the  year  1845  the 
only  business  prosecuted  upon  its  distant 
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shores  was  that  of  the  fur  hunter,  and  they 
were,  in  fjEict,  known  only  to  this  class  and  to 
the  wandering  Chippewa  and  Sioux  tribes  of 
Indians.  The  territory  of  Minnesota,  also, 
and  the  still  more  western  repons,  were  fre- 
quented only  for  the  same  object  previous  to 
1848.  From  that  period,  or  even  earlier, 
the  fur  trade  has  declined  in  importance, 
and  its  profits  have  been  divided  among 
larger  numbers  of  adventurers.  The  house 
of  Pierre  Chouteau,  jr.,  &  Co.  has  been  dis- 
tmguished  for  many  years  as  the  most  en- 
terprising of  those  engaged  in  the  trade; 
and  in  1859  one  of  their  steamboats  ascen- 
ded the  Missouri  river  to  the  Great  Falls, 
near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  about  3,950  miles 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  returned  laden 
with  buffalo  robes.  Thus  the  trade  still  con- 
tinues to  be  the  pioneer  of  civilization — 
rmng  new  roads  into  wOd  territories  for 
advance  of  permanent  settlers. 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  has  been  for  twenty- 
five  years  past  the  chief  trading  post  for  fine 
furs  in  the  United  States,  though  Sitka,  in 
Alaska,  is  an  important  point  for  the  seal 
and  other  furs  of  the  Northwest  coast.  Over 
120,000  fur  seal-skins  are  shipped  from 
Alaska  annually.  The  great  Fifif  Companies 
have  now  virtually  ceased  to  exist,  or  are  fast 
winding  up  their  affairs,  and  the  fur  trade  is 
almost  entirely  conducted  by  individual  pur- 
chasers directly  with  the  trappers.  Aside 
from  what  are  known  as  fancy  furs,  t.  e.  those 
worn  as  articles  of  dress,  the  principal  traffic 
in  furs  is  in  buffalo  robes,  which  has  gjown 
up  mainly  within  the  past  fifty  years.  There 
are  now  more  than  100,000  buffalo  skins 
dressed  annually  in  the  United  States, 
thoagh  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  in  a  few 
years  the  animals  will  become  practically  ex- 
tinct. St  Louis  has  been  for  many  years  the 
principal  depot  of  these  robes.  The  gray  wolf, 
the  gnzzly  bear,  the  lynx,  and  the  red,  cross, 
and  gray  fox  also  furnish  skins  for  robes  of 
the  fancy  sort  There  is  also  a  very  consid- 
erable business  done  in  hatters'  furs,  for 
which  purpose  the  fur  of  the  rabbit  or  hare, 
the  squirrel,  the  muskrat,  and  the  wild  and 
domestic  cat,  are  mostly  required.  Beaver 
fur  is  now  very  seldom  used.  The  fur  of  the 
raccoon  is  largely  exported  to  Germany, 
where  it  is  used  for  linings  of  overcoats,  &c 

From  these  facts  it  is  apparent  that  the 
character  of  the  important  furs  has  greatly 
changed  since  the  early  periods  of  the  trade. 
While  the  beaver  and  the  otter,  and  even 
the  marten  and  fisher,  two  animals  of  the 


sable  kind)  have  greatly  fallen  off  in  relative 
importance.  The  skins  of  some  of  the 
smaller  animals,  as  the  mink,  assume  the 
greatest  importance  for  their  numbers  and 
value,  and  next  to  these,  in  aggregate  value, 
are  the  skins  of  the  common  muskrat. 
The  highest-priced  fiirs  are  the  Russian 
sable,  the  searotter,  and  the  black  or  silver 
fox.  For  its  size,  the  first  named  of  these 
is  the  most  valuable,  but  the  searotter  brings 
the  highest  price  of  any  single  skin.  This 
is  collected  chiefly  on  the  American  and 
Asiatic  coasts  of  the  North  Pacific  ocean  ; 
and  its  greatest  demand  is  among  the  Chi- 
nese and  Russians,  though  its  use  by  the 
former  is  restricted  to  the  mandarins  and 
high  officers  of  state.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century  it  was  in  such  demand,  that 
several  expeditions  were  fitted  out  from  this 
country,  and  also  from  Europe,  expressly  for 
collecting  this  fur  from  the  islands  and  coast 
about  Nootka  Sound.  The  present  value  of 
the  skins  is  from  $100  to  $125  each.  The 
silver  fox  is  found  in  the  northern  part  of 
this  continent,  and  is  occasionally  captured 
in  the  region  about  Lake  Superior.  The 
value  of  the  skin  is  even  greater  than  that 
given  in  the  above  table — ^being  often  rated 
at  $60  apiece ;  in  Europe,  when  well  dressed, 
they  have  been  known  to  bring  nearly  as 
many  guineas.  They  are  in  demand  chiefly 
by  Kussian  noblemen  for  their  most  costly 
outside  garments.  Of  late  years  the  skins 
of  the  skunk  have  been  largely  collected, 
and  thousands  of  them  have  been  annually 
exported  from  New  York.  Those  of  black 
color  were  worth  the  most,  and  sometimes 
brought  75  cents  each.  The  aemand  for 
these,  which  at  one  time  fell  off,  has  been 
revived,  the  Parisians  having  again  brought 
them  into  demand  as  black  marten  furs,  and 
the  objectionable  odor  being  entirely  re- 
moved by  a  new  process.  Rabbits*  fur,  as 
described  in  the  account  of  the  hat  manufac- 
ture, is  an  article  of  considerable  trade.  It 
is  obtained  chiefly  from  Europe,  and  is  mostly 
consumed  hy  the  hatters,  for  whose  use  noth- 
ing but  the  fiir  itself  in  fleeces  is  imported. 
The  whole  skins  are  used  to  some  extent  by 
the  furriers  for  cutting.  The  present  chai^ 
acter  of  the  trade,  and  value  of  skins,  are 
seen  in  the  following  statement  from  the  cir- 
cular of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  exten- 
sive houses  in  this  business — that  of  Messrs. 
C.  G.  Gunther's  Sons,  602  and  504  Broadway, 
New  York.  To  their  experience  we  are  in- 
debted for  many  of  the  particulars  that  follow: 
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Mr,  Noithern,  soeoicliiif  to  tin  and  qodity, PrioM, 

**    Sottthern  aad  NofdMra  jwHlii«i;. ** 


Fron 


Bmvot,  Nurthern,  par  skin,  Parehmmt,. 
BootlMm  and  ordiaarj,  par  ikf n, 


Cat,  WiU,  NortlMm  and  Ea««am  8tot«t,  aaaMl^. 
*•       **      BooChMnaiMlWailMn, 


Boots,  ordiaafT,  if  larm, ** 

-  Bk  fur    • 


Biaek  furrad, 
Fiaher,  Nortbam  and  finalam,  aeoofdiof  to  aiaa  i 

**       PeamjlTaBW,  Ohio,  and  Wastara, do. 

•«       Soothara do. 

FoK,  BiWar, ........do, 

**    Criin.NoftliamandEaitera...... do. 

'*    Sad,  Nortbara  and  EailarD, do, 

0o.  Paoo,,  N.  JaiMj,  and  Mortk.  Obio,  do. 

<*  Southern  and  WMtam, do. 

**    Giay,  Northera  and  Eaitam,  eased, do, 

**  SoMtbamandWealaro, do, 

Kflt, do. 


Lnix, 
iTartt 


Ifarttna,  States, do *• 

Mink,  N.  York,  N.Enflaod.llina.ltCbltforeia,..do « 

*•     Soatbam  N.  York.  N.  Jersey,  Penn.,  Obio. 

Mich., Indiana,  Wiseonsin, and  Iowa,.... do ** 

**     Maryhind,  Virginia,  Kantoeky,  Misiowi, 

and  all  Southern. do " 

Mnskmt,  Northern  New  York  and  Eastern, Sprinr, 

**        Wertem,  inolodinf  PsoMjIvaaia  and  Obio, ** 

«       Nnrtham  and  Eartem,. . . .  Winter, 

**       Wertem,  inelodinf  FennsjtTania  and  Obio, ** 

**       Southern  Prime,  and  Northern  Fall, AvarafSb 

Otter,  Northern  and  EMtem,  and  North  Western,  according  to  sine  and  color,.  Prime,  . . . . 

Pennsrlraoia,  New  Jeissy,  Ohio,  and  Western, do. 

•'         ■      "'      •  nd,  Vwgi        ~ 


Kentaeky,  Mairlfl 

North  and  Sootb  Carolina,  and  Georgia,. 


Tiand,  Yiiginia,  Kansas,  and  viaioity,. 


Opossum,  Northern, do. 

"         Southern  and  open  Northvn, do. 


Hichti 


ehtcan, 
and  00 


lodopen  ] 
Northern 


Indiana,  Indian  handled,  dark,  according  to  siae 


*'         Northern  Obio,  Illinois,  lows,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota, do ** 

•*        New  York  and  Kastem  States,  and  Nortbara  Pennsyhrania, do.   ** 

**        New  Jersey,  Sootbern  PenosylTania,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 

Kansos, do " 

**        Maryland.  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee, do.  *< 

**        North  sod  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama, do " 

Rabbits do.  Cased,** 

Skunks,  Prime  bbick.  No.  1, do.     **      •* 

White  and  black,  streaked,  No.  S. do.   •* 

••       Out-seasoned  and  rery  white, , do ** 

Wolfskins,  Mountain  Skins,  large, do.  " 

**       **       Prairie,  average  prime  skins, do " 
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Although  the  supplies  of  fare  are  dimin- 
ishing, the  trade  in  fancy  fure,  such  particu- 
larly as  are  used  for  ladies*  wear,  is  increasing 
in  importance ;  and  in  the  city  of  New  York 
the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  for  the  year 
1869  was  estimated  at  about  $4,500,000. 
The  sales  of  a  single  house  in  that  year 
amounted  to  nearly  two  million  dollars,  con- 
sisting altogether  of  fancy  fura,  such  as  sleigh 
robes,  caps,  coats,  gloves,  muffs,  capes,  col- 
lars, pocket-muffs,  &c.  &c.  The  same  house 
exported,  in  addition  to  this,  over  $600,000 
worth  of  shipping  furs,  consisting  of  otter, 
beaver,  muskrat,  fisher,  bear,  silver  for,  wolf, 
cross,  gray,>  and  red  fox,  raccoon,  opossum, 
rabbit,  and  skunk.  A  decided  change  in  the 
requirements  for  fure  for  ladies'  wear  has 
taken  place  within  a  few  years.  Instead  of 
the  cheaper  sorts  which  formerly  supplied 
the  market,  the  more  costly  kinds  are  now 
largely  in  demand.  Russian  sable,  which, 
since  the  opening  of  the  Amoor  river,  is 
furnished  in  larger  quantities  and  at  lower 


rates,  is  much  worn,  and  so  are  opera  cloaks 
of  the  white  ermine,  tipped  with  olack  tabs» 
from  the  tail  of  the  animal.  A  full  set  of 
the  best  Russian  sable,  consisting  of  a  fichu 
Russe,  muff,  and  cuffs,  has  been  sold  for 
|l,800.  The  fichu  Russe  is  a  large  cape, 
falling  below  the  waist,  and  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty-three  inches  in  length. 
Around  the  neck,  it  is  finished  with  a  collar. 
The  usual  prices  for  a  set  of  this  fur  are  from 
$700  to  $1,600.  The  Hudson's  Bay  sable 
is  being  superseded  by  the  finest  qualities 
of  musk  for,  which  is  thought  greatly  to  sur- 
pass it  in  beauty.  Muskrat  furs  are  sold  un- 
der various  names,  as  river  mink,  marsh 
marten,  American  sable,  and  French  mink, 
and  are  worth  in  a  full  set  from  $28  to  $35. 
The  French  cony,  called  also  French  sable, 
is  a  French  rabbit,  colored  brown,  with  black 
stripes  through  the  middle  of  the  skin,  in 
imitation  of  mink  and  sable.  A  set  of  this 
fur,  of  best  quality,  costs  from  $20  to  $25. 
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Two  sorts  of  sqnirrel  fan  are  made  up,  and 
mostly  for  Ghildren's  wear  alone.    On 


ne  18 


entirely  gray,  and  the  other  mixed  gray  and 
white,  and  their  value  is  from  |25  to.|40 
the  set.  The  white  fur  worn  by  children  i« 
of  the  miniver  and  white  cony.  Far  over- 
coats for  gentlemen  are  rarely  seen  in  this 
country.  A  few  have  been  introduced  from 
Russia  of  great  el^nce,  both  sides  being 
of  rich  fur,  so  that  either  might  be  worn  out- 
side. The  unceasing  demand  of  fashion  for 
something  new  has  led  to  the  introduction 
of  severalnovelties  in  the  way  of  furs  within 
the  past  few  years.  Among  these  we  notice 
what  are  known  as  Astrachan  furs.  These 
are  really  lambskins,  the  finely-dressed  pelt 
of  the  Assyrian  or  Astrachan  Iamb  being  the 
more  common  of  these  furs,  and  the  grades 
called  Persiani  and  silken  Persiani  being 
made  from  the  newly-yeaned  lambs  or  the 
immature  lamb  taken  from  the  body  of  the 
sUinghtered  mother.  The  finest  specimens 
are  very  beautiful,  and  ■  command  a  high 
price.  The  fur  of  the  American  skunk  has 
made  its  appearance  in  the  higher  walks  of 
fashion,  under  the  more  euphonious  name  of 
"black  marten."  It  was  introduced  into 
Paris  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  has  become 
popular  in  this  country.  It  is  really  a  very 
peautiful  skin,  the  black  portions  alone  be- 
ing used,  and  the  fur  is  permanently  de- 
odorized by  a  process  discovered  by  one  of 
the  members  or  the  house  of  6unther*8  Sons. 
The  most  important  and  probably  the 
most  permanent  addition  to  the  list  of  pop- 
ular furs  is,  however,  the  seal-skin.  Tliis  has 
been  in  use  for  many  years  in  England,  but 
is  only  recently  introduced  in  the  United 
States,  and  though  used  to  some  extent  for 
collars,  muffs,  and  turban-bands,  is  mostly  in 
demand  for  ladies^  sacks  or  jackets,  which 
are  really  very  ornamental.  It  is  dyed  a 
soft,  dossy  brown,  (being  the  only  valuable 
fur  which  is  dved,)  and  trimmed  with  a  ridi 
brown  silk.  The  intrinsic  value  of  these 
garments  and  their  attractiveness  render  it 
probable  that  they  will  continue  for  some 
years  to  be  greatly  in  demand. 

The  mechanical  processes  to  which  frirs  are 
subjected  are  few  and  simple.  The  skins  when 
etrinped  from  the  animals  are  merely  dried 
in  tne  sun,  in  order  to  protect  them  against 
putrefying.  Those  of  small  size  are  often 
first  steeped  in  a  solution  of  alum  for  more 
efiScient  protection,  but  the  operation  is  ob- 
jectionable, as  the  alum  we&ens  the  pelt 
They  are  made  up  into  bales,  and  are  called 


peltry.  When  stored,  it  is  essential  to  keep 
them  perfectly  dry;  and  to  guard  against  in- 
jury from  moths,  camphor  and  tobacco  are 
strewed  among  them;  and  they  must  be 
examined  every  few  weeks,  and  each  skin 
be  beaten  with  a  stick  in  order  to  cause  the 
worms  of  the  moth  to  hll  upon  the  floor, 
when  they  are  crushed  by  treadmg  upon  them. 

The  firstprocess  of  the  frirrier  is  to  soften 
the  pelt.  Tnis  is  done,  with  the  finer  kinds, 
by  pbicing  them  in  a  tub  with  a  quantity  of 
butter  and  trampling  them.  After  stripping 
ofif  the  loose  pieces  of  skin,  thoy  are  again 
trampled  in  sawdust  (that  of  mahogany 
being  preferred),  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
remove  the  mase,  and  the  cleaning  process 
is  completed  by  occasionally  beating  with  a 
stick  and  combing  the  fur.  The  skins  are 
now  ready  for  the  cutter,  who  frt>m  a  large 
number  cuts  out  pieces  of  various  shapesi 
which  are  then  sewed  together  to  make  up 
the  various  articles  of  frir  dresses.  Each  cape^ 
muff,  etc.,  is  thus  made  up  of  pieces  from  ai^ 
ferent  skins,  and  the  numerous  seams  are  con- 
cealed on  the  outside  by  the  fur  itself  and  on 
the  inside  by  the  lining. 

Furs  that  are  to  be  used  forfeiting  reouire 
first  the  separation  of  the  long  hairs.  This 
is  effected  after  the  skins  have  been  splitf 
scraped,  and  pressed,  by  either  clipping  them 
down  to  the  length  of  the  short  hairs,  or 
pulling  them  ,out  one  by  one  as  each  is 
seized  between  a  knife-blade  and  the  thumb. 
When  carefully  trimmed  and  pre.8sed,  the 
skin  is  well  moistened  with  water,  and  being 
held  upon  a  board  of  willow-wood,  the  fur  is 
cut  off  close  to  the  pelt  by  means  of  a  sharp, 
rough-edged  knife.  The  whole  clipping 
is  kept  in  one  fleece  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
tin  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  up  which  the 
fur  is  slipped  as  it  is  cut.  The  rabbits'  fur 
imported  for  the  hatters  is  received  in  these 
light,  loosely  cohering  fleeces,  each  being  the 
fur  of  one  animal.  Ae  skins  of  the  beaver 
and  nutria  require  much  more  thorough 
cleaning  to  remove  the  fat  from  the  pelt  and 
the  ^ease  fit)m  the  fur,  as  by  repeated 
scruboing  with  soap  and  hot  water.  The 
thick,  closely  matted  fur  of  the  former  has 
been  successfully  cut  by  machine  knives, 
an  operation  that  has  always  failed  when 
applied  to  the  more  uneven  and  thinner 
lands  of  fiir.  Some  chemical  preparations 
have  been  used  to  separate  the  fur  from  the 
pelt,  but  they  are  generally  found  to  be 
objectionable,  as  they  destroy  in  part  the 
felting  property. 
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CHAPTER  L 

BAELY  HISTORY— MANUFAOTUBB—IM* 
PROVEMBNTS, 

From  an  early  period  in  the  history  of 
manufactures  in  the  United  States,  the  pro- 
duction of  hats  appears  to  have  been  prose- 
cuted with  considerable  success.  As  far 
back  as  the  year  1732,  the  business  was  so 
successfully  carried  on  in  New  England  and 
New  York  as  to  lead  to  complaints  amonjr 
the  hatters  of  London,  and  representations  of 
the  injurious  effects  upon  the  \rade  were  in 
consequence  made  by  the  London  Board  of 
Trade  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Being 
the  moat  conspicuous  article  of  dress,  the  hat 
naturally  was  an  object  of  particular  solici- 
tude, and  much  more  latitude  was  allowed  in 
eriving  to  it  peculiar  and  fanciful  forms  than 
at  the  present  time.  And  if  our .  fathers 
failed  to  produce  fine  specimens  of  manufac- 
turing skill,  we  must  admit  that,  in  adopt- 
ing the  graceful  forms  of  the  high  Spanish 
hat,  with  its  rounded  brim,  and  ornaments 
,of  plumes,  or  loops  and  tassels,  they  cer- 
tainly excelled  us  in  their  appreciation  and 
selection  of  pleasing  shapes,  instead  of  such 
stiff  and  awkward  forms  as  those  of  the 
fashionable  hat  of  the  present  day.  There 
was,  however,  with  them,  quite  as  great  a 
variety  of  hats  as  with  us,  both  in  material 
and  in  figure.  The  common  hats  were  of 
rough  felt,  usually  of  wool,  or  of  wool  and 
far — sometimes  of  fur  alone — and  the  prac- 
tice was  early  introduced  of  covering  the 
wool  body  with  a  plating  of  fine  fur,  felted 
by  hand  into  the  outside  of  the  coarser  ma- 
terial. The  body  was  stiffened  or  not  with 
glue,  and  sometimes  water-proof  stiffened 
with  gum  shellac.  The  round  crowns  of  the 
early  part  of  the  century  had  given  place, 
in  the  better  kinds  of  hats,  to  fiat  tops, 
and  the  broad  brims  of  some  were  turned 
up  and  looped,  first  on  one  side,  then  on 
another,  and  at  last  on  the  third,  till  it  be- 
came the  regular  three-cocked  hat.     This, 


from  being  a  &shionable  Lat,  finaHy  came  to 
be  appropriated  to  military  ofiScers,  by  whom 
it  is  still  worn  as  a  badge  of  rank.  Hie 
Quakers  alone  adhered  to  the  old  l>Foad 
brims,  making  it,  it  is  said,  a  point  of 
faith  not  to  wear  a  button  or  a  loop,  and 
wore  their  hats  "spread  over  their  heads  like 
a  pent-house,  darkening  their  outward  man 
to  signify  they  have  the  inward  light."  In 
the  other  extreme  there  were  fashionable 
hats,  like  ladies'  bonnets  of  the  present  time, 
too  small  to  serve  as  a  covering  for  the  head ; 
such  a  hat  was  conveniently  carried  under 
the  arm,  and  in  fashionable  calls  furnished  a 
pleasant  diversion  to  its  owner,  who  twirled 
It  upon  the  head  of  his  cane. 

Many  of  the  soft  hats  of  our  ancestors  were, 
no  doubt,  very  fair  articles  of  hand  work- 
manship. They  possessed  abundance  of 
material,  and  used  the  choice  fur  of  the 
beaver  more  lavishly  than  hatters  have  of 
late  been  able  to  afiPord.  Their  mode  of 
felting  was  the  sanie  as  that  now  practised 
where  machinery  is  not  introduced,  and 
their  methods  of  shaping  hats  over  blocks,  or 
**  sizing,"  were  probably  as  skilfully  cott- 
ducted  as  at  the  present  time.  But  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  stiff  pasteboard  hats,  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  fur  or  other  material,  the 
processes  in  use  were  comparatively  rude, 
and  have  so  continued  down  to  within  a  few 
years  past.  Within  our  own  recollection, 
the  hatter  in  almost  every  village  made  the 
hats  he  sold,  felting  his  own  materials  and 
fonning  the  bodies  over  his  blocks,  and 
covering  with  them  the  stiff  and  clumsy 
cylinders  of  pasteboard,  shaped,  as  near  as 
might  be,  to  the  prevailing  forms  of  the  day. 
The  fur  of  the  musquash  and  beaver  were 
used,  often  plated  upon  a  body  of  lamVs 
wool;  and  the  choicest  beaver  hats  were 
plated  with  the  finest  fur  of  the  animal,  tnken. 
from  the  belly  and  cheeks.  This,  too,  came 
to  be  used  upon  bodies  of  rabbits'  fur,  of 
which  the  so-called  beaver  hats  at  last  were 
chiefly  made;  and  as  beaver  became  scarce, 
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mitria,  from  a  South  American  animal  of 
this  name,  was  very  generally  substitnted 
for  it.  llie  hatter  was  provided  with  dyeing 
kettles,  in  which  the  complex  materials  of 
his  hat  bodies  were  bi-ooght  to  a  uniform 
black  shade ;  and  there  was  a  variety  of  ap- 
paratus for  steaming,  shaping,  and  finisliing, 
all  of  which  involved  laborious  hand-wotk- 
ing,  and  more  or  less  mechanical  skill,  to 
produce  the  small  number  of  hats  required 
by  the  men  and  boys  of  the  village. 

Within  a  few  years  a  complete  retolution 
has  been  effected  in  this  business.  Ma- 
chinery has  been  almost  wholly  substituted 
for  hand  labor  in  preparing  the  materials  of 
hats,  and  this  is  now  done  upon  an  immense 
scale  in  a  few  of  the  lai^e  cities,  whence  the 
hat  bodit's,  or  the  finished  hats,  are  sent  for 
the  supply  of  the  country.  The  effect  of 
this  has  been  to  furnish  hats  of  uniformly 
better  quality  than  were  made  by  hand,  at 
greatly  reduced  cost,  and  to  carry  the  manu- 
facfture  to  such  perfection  th^t  the  American 
hat  is  now  distinguished  as  the  lightest  and 
best  produced  in  any  country.  In  England, 
the  American  is  often  recognized  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  hat.  For  this  we  are  in  part 
indebted  to  the  greater  dryness  of  our  cli- 
mate, the  moisture  of  England  rendering  it 
necessary  to  give  more  body  and  stiffening 
to  the  hats  exposed  to  its  influence.  This 
is  not  so  much  tlie  case  in  France,  and  hats 
there  approach  more  nearly  the  quality  of 
our  own. 

In  New  York  city,  Brooklyn,  Newark, 
N,  J.,  Norwalk  and  Danbnry,  Conn.,  and 
Philaidelphia,  felted  hats  of  wool  and  of  fur, 
are  made  upon  an  immense  scale  in  numer- 
ous establishments ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
commission  houses  and  agencies  engaged  in 
this  trade,  which  are  concentrated  chiefly  in 
the  lower  part  of  Broadway,  sell  over  8,000,- 
000  hats  annually. 

The  business  in  stiff  bats  is  quite  a  dis- 
tinct branch,  and  their  manufacture  is  ex- 
tended through  several  different  establish- 
ments. The  making  of  the  bodies  was  for 
many  years  almost  monopolized  by  Henry 
A.  Burr  <fe  Co.,  of  New  York  city,  and  sup- 
plied by  them  to  agents  in  a  few  other  cities. 
They  received  from  the  hatters,  who  buy  of 
the  importers,  lots  of  rabbits*  fur,  the  chief 
supplies  of  which  come  from  towns  near  the 
German  Ocean,  as  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Brussels,  etc.  Some  of  poorer  quality  was 
also  obtained  from  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
olina.    The  fur  of  each  lot  was  mixed  to- 


gether, and  to  every  4  or  5  ounces  (the  usual 
quantity  for  a  felt  hat)  t  to  ^  an  ounce  of  the 
finest  carded  cotton  was  added ;  and  at  the 
same  rate  for  the  lighter  fashionable  hats, 
the  weight  of  which  is  about  3  ozs.  Picking 
machines,  revolving  with  great  velocity,  and 
creating,  in  a  capacious  box,  a  powerful  cur- 
rent of  air,  cansed  the  fur  to  be  well  mixed, 
the  ojperation  being  repeated  to  make  it  thor- 
oughly effectual.  The  long  hairs  and  bits  of 
pelt  were  then  separated  by  what  was  called 
the  blowing  machine.  This  consisted  of 
pickers,  which  revolved  several  thousand 
times  in  a  minute,  and  struck  out  the  coarse 
hairs  and  heavy  particles,  which  fell  upon  a 
screen,  while  the  light  hairs  were  blown  up- 
ward and  carried  forward  to  another  com' 
partment,  where  the  same  process  was  r^ 
peated.  The  screens  were  kept  in  agitation, 
and  the  coarse  particles  were  finally  shaken 
off  at  the  feet  of  the  man  who  fed  the  ma- 
chine, and  by  him  they  were  again  passed 
through  to  save  the  iiir  that  adheres  to  them. 
The  dust  escaped  through  the  perforated 
copper  covering  of  the  machine,  and  the  clean 
fur  was  delivered  at  the  extreme  end  in  a 
fine  flocculent  condition,  readily  worked  into 
a  mat  by  felting,  as  was  shown  by  rolling  a 
little  of  it  between  the  fingers.  '  In  the  laige 
factory  of  the  Messrs.  Burr  &  Co.,  about  ^0 
of  these  machines  were  kept  in  operation, 
and  the  quantity  of  fur  prepared  by  them 
was  enough  for  about  10,000  hats  daily. 
This  number  was  produced  daily  for  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years.  Two  steam-engines  were 
employed  by  turns,  one  of  which  is  of  400, 
and  the  other  of  200  horse  power. 

The  fur  used  to  be  felted  altogether  by 
the  hand  process:  but  various  improved 
methods  have  been  devised  for  lessening  the 
labor;  and  the  best  of  these  are  of  American 
origin.  By  the  process  invented  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Blanchard,  of  Boston,  the  fur  was 
made  to  collect  upon  a  fine  wire  gauze,  and 
there  take  the  form  of  a  matted  ribbon,  by 
exhausting  the  air  beneath  so  as  to  create  a 
strong  current  of  air  from  the  receptacle  in 
which  the  particles  of  fur  were  kept  floating 
in  the  air.  This  ribbon  being  wound  around 
a  double  conical  block,  of  the  size  of  two  hat 
bodies,  was  then  joined  alonff  the  overlap- 
ping edges  by  rubbing.  The  method  of 
Messrs.  Burr  6c  Co.  was  an  improvement 
upon  this,  perfected  by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Wells 
and  Mr.  Burr.  A  cone  of  sheet  copper,  con- 
siderably larger  than  a  hat  body,  punched 
full  of  snuiU  round  holes,  was  set  upright. 
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sod  made  to  revolre  slowly  upon  a  vertieal 
spindle.  An  exhausting  mi  under  it  rotated 
aoont  4,000  times  in  a  minute,  caufiing  a 
strong  current  of  air  to  draw  through  Sie 
holes  ^m  the  outside.  Against  the  cone 
was  the  mouth  of  a  sort  of  trunk,  or  long 
box,  in  the  opposite  end  of  which  the  tax  was 
fed  in  quantities  just  sufficient  each  time  for 
one  hat  body.  The  fur  was  taken  up  from 
the  feeding  apron  by  a  cyHndrical  brash,  and 
thrown  forward  by  the  rapid  revolutions  of 
this,  which  also  created  a,  current  of  air  that 
blew  the  fur  toward  the  month  of  the  box. 
From  thence  it  was  seized  by  the  exhausting 
current,  and  drawn  down  upon  the  cone, 
covering  this  completely,  while  it  was  turning 
round  sixteen  times.  The  workman  stand- 
ing by  picked  off  any  coarse  particles  that 
fell  in  with  the  rest,  and  as  socm  as  the  de- 
posit was  completed,  he  laid  a  wet  cloth  over 
the  cone,  and  placed  over  all  a  loosely-fitting 
metallic  cover.  He  then  lifted  off  the  whole, 
and  immersed  it  in  a  tank  of  hot  water,  re- 
placing a  new  cone  immediately,  to  receive 
the  next  hat  body.  The  effect  of  the  hot 
water  was  to  make  the  particles  of  fur  cohere 
more  closely  together.  When  taken  out  of 
the  water  the  mat  was  placed  in  a  piece  of 
blanket,  and  worked  by  the  hand  upon  a 
table.  It  was  then  soueezed,  to  press  out  the 
water,  and  folded,  to  be  pressed  with  others, 
and  made  Up  with  them  into  bundles  for  the 
hatters.  The  shape  of  these  bodies  was  that 
of  a  wide,  open-mouthed  bag,  of  a  size  much 
larger  >than  the  hat.  They  were  very  soft, 
tolerably  strong,  and  were  afterward  reduced 
to  the  required  dimensions  and  shape  by  the 
process  called  *'  sizing,"  which  was  done  by 
the  makers  of  felt  hats  for  themselves,  and 
for  most  of  the  larger  manufacturers  of  silk 
hats  by  intermediate  establishments  specially 
dievoted  to  this  object. 

The  patent  of  Messrs.  Burr  &  Co.  expired 
in  1869,  and  since  that  time  they  have  dis- 
posed of  about  half  their  machines,  and  have 
built  others  for  other  manu&cturers  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Brooklyn,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  Nor- 
walk,  Danbury,  and  other  towns  in  Connect- 
icut. Their  production  in  1870  was  about 
1,500,000  hat  bodies,  and  that  of  other  par- 
ties using  their  machines,  over  6,000,000 
more.  By  the  old  method,  it  was  the  labor 
of  a  skillful  man  to  form  four  or  five  bodies 
in  a  day  ;  and  these  were  generally  inferior 
to  the  machine-made  bodies.  Their  cost  was 
estimated  at  56  cents  each.  The  new  ma- 
chines, called  ^'  formers,^'  employ,  each  one, 


two  men  and  a  boy  to  tend  them,  and  an* 
other  man  is  occupied  in  roiling  and  patting 
up  the  bodies.  IJieir  production  is  400  a 
day,  and  the  cost  of  the  labor  employed  is 
rated  at  from  twelve  to  twenty  cents  for 
ieaoh  hat. 

The  '^  sizing  "  of  the  bodies,  as  performed 
by  the  mannfactarers  of  felt  hats,  and  those 
who  prepare  them  for  the  makers  of  silk 
hats,  consists  chiefly  isi  rubbing  a  pile  of  the 
bodies  aft>er  they  have  been  dipped  in  hot 
water,  and  tolled  in  a  blanket  upon  a  sloping 
plank  table,  that  forms  the  mai^  of  a  Un^ 
central  tank.  This  is  called  the  bat-maker's 
battery,  and  is  large  enou^^h  for  eight  to 
twelve  men  to  work  around  it  By  rubbing 
the  bodies  they  soon  felt  together  more 
closely,  and  are  reduced  to  the  proper  sizes 
for  hats.  Those  intended  for  silk  hats  are 
called  shells ;  and  in  this  condition  are  sent 
to  the  foctories  where  these  hats  are  made 
up. 

Silk  hats,  which  are  the  latest  and  most 
perfect  improvement  in  this  art,  are  made  by 
covering  the  stiffened  fur  bodies  or  shells  with 
black  plush  specially  prepared  for  this  use, 
and  supplied  to  the  trade  from  France,  the 
best  dyed  coming  from  the  manufactory  of 
Martin,  of  Paris.  This  business  is  carried  on 
in  several  large  establishments  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  cities;  and  from 
these  the  frshionable  hatters  are  supplied 
with  hats  made  to  order  and  marked  with 
their  names.  The  country  trade  is  also  sup- 
plied from  the  same  sources,  but  with  hats 
rather  heavier  and  stronger  than  those  made 
for  city  wear.  The  latter  weigh  when  finish- 
ed only  about  thre^  ounces,  and  are  not 
usually  expected  to  continue  in  wear  more 
than  a  few  months ;  not  because  of  their  be- 
coming shabby  in  this  time,  but  because 
slight  changes  in  the  form  are  continually 
introduced,  which  wearers  must  adopt  to 
keep  in  the  fashion ;  and  in  the  city  there  is 
more  disposition  and  means  for  always  wear- 
ing the  latest  and  most  outr^  fashion,  what- 
ever its  cost. 

The  manufacture  involves  a  variety  of  pro- 
cesses, each  of  which,  after  the  most  eco- 
nomical system  of  division  of  labor,  is  con- 
ducted by  workmen  specially  devoted  to  this 
alone.  By  one  set  of  hands  the  soft  shells 
are  first  subjected  to  the  operation  of  water- 
proof stiffening.  They  are  dipped  one  at  a 
time  in  a  weak  solution  of  shell-lac,  then 
slipped  over  a  block,  and  partially  brought 
into  shape  by  rubbing  with  the  hands.    The 
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brim  and  tip  (or  edges  of  the  top^  are  then 
brushed  oyer  with  a  thicks  ooatiBg  of  the 
gam  to^rive  additional  stiiftieaa  to  these 
parts.  THien  dry,  a  hot  iron  is  apj^lied, 
which  has  the  effect  on  ooolinff  of  pving 
greater  hardness  and  solidity  to  tne  material 
The  next  application  is  a  eoatinff  of  fine  ^e 
or  gelatine,  the  obiect  of  which  la  to  nrevent 
the  varnish  of  seed-lac,  which  is  next  laid  on, 
from  striking  in.  The  hats  are  after  this 
taken  to  the  finishing^oom,  and  here  are 
first  shaped  and  trimmed,  to  the  exact  nat^ 
tern  sent  with  the  orders  fjrom  the  retail  iiat- 
ters.  In  this  operation  brass  gauges  of  a 
▼ariety  of  forms  are  made  nse  o(  by  which 
the  exact  dimensions  and  shi^^es  reared 
are  secnred  wUhoot  the  slightek  deviation* 


The  silk  plush  has  been  in  the  meantime  al- 
ready prepared  by  sewing  a  circular  piece  for 
covering  the  top,  with  great  nicety  to  the 
piece  iniich  surrounds  the  body,  the  two 
edges  of  which  meet  in  a  line  up  and  down 
the  nde  of  the  hat  The  brim  is  covered  by 
a  separate  piece  above  and  below,  and  the 
edges  of  these  pieces  are  afterward  concealed 
onder  the  binding  and  the  band.  A  hot  iron 
ia  applied,  in  order  to  smooth  the  plush  and 
cause  it  to  adhere  to  the  varnish,  which  is 
softened  by  the  heat  of  the  iron.  After 
being  lined  and  trimmed,  tibe  hat  is  finally 
smoothed  and  shaped  with  a  hot  iron,  and 
the  precise  curve  required  is  giyen  to  the 
brim,  the  finishing  of  which  demands  the 
skin  of  a  piMtical  workman. 
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Thb  great  progress  of  this  country,  as 
evinced  in  the  developments  of  the  preced- 
ing articles,  is  manifest  to  the  civilized  world, 
in  the  position  which  the  country  occupies 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  If  .we  have 
followed  the  progress  of  each  leading  branch, 
from  small  beginnings  up  to  the  magnificent 
results  that  they  now  display,  it  has  been  to 
show  that  these  results,  great  as  they  are,  are 
but  the  preliminary  to  that  career  which  the 
future  promises.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  capital  of  the  country  had  to  be 
created,  and  that  the  large  enterprises  could 
be  carried  out  only  by  an  accumulation  of 
capital  that  grew  as  it  was  applied.  The 
manufactories,  the  mines,  the  finances,  the 
railroads  of  the  country,  were  nearly  all  car- 
ried on  by  associated  capital  acting  through 
corporate  bodies.  Underlying  those  vast 
undertakings,  however,  are  the  broad  fields  of 
individual  industry,  where  every  man,  de- 
pending only  on  his  own  skill  and  perse- 
verance, not  only,  as  it  were,  created  an  in- 
dustry, but  devised  the  means  of  making 
it  useful.  The  inventive  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple has  been  ^stematically  applied  to  the 
improvement  of  qualities  of  goods  made,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  cost  of  manufacture 
haa  been  cheapened.  Tlie  field  of  individual 
industries  may  bo  explored  with  quite  as 
much  interest  and  admiration  as  those  which 
have  been  opened  by  the  application  of  in- 
corporated capital.  The  wonderful  results 
that  have  been  obtained  have  been  accom- 
panied by  the  fortunes  of  the  enterprising 
men  that  have  produced  them.  It  is  the 
case  sometimes  with  corporate  capital  that 
the  greatest  enterprises  are  carried  out  suc- 
cessmliy  for  the  public  interests  while  the 
capital  invested  in  them  has  been  sunk.  In 
the  case  of  individual  operation,  a  combina- 
tion of  mechanical  inventions,  of  industry 
classified,  of  raw  materials  judiciously  as- 
sorted, and  of  directing  skill,  produces  ar- 
ticles that,  before  unknown  or  unappreciated 
by  the  public,  have  become  necessities,  and 


the  demand  rewards  the  genius  and  judg- 
ment of  the  manufacturer  with  a  fortune. 
In  almost  all  cases,  but  little  money  capital 
was  possessed  at  the  commencement,  but 
there  was  a  better  capital  than  mere  money 
in  the  self-reliant  genius  of  the  indomitable 
American.  These  individuals  have  remod- 
elled old  manufacturing  processes  with  im- 
provements, and  created  others,  giving  em- 
ployment to  thousands  of  workers,  and  cre- 
ating interchangeable  values  for  the  great 
natural  products  of  the  country ;  in  other 
words,  finding  a  market  for  labor  which 
would  otherwise  not  have  been  available. 
In  the  present  article  we  will  explore  a 
number  of  the  leading  industries  of  this 
nature.' 


BUILDINGS  AND  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

Amowo  the  marvellous  evidences  of  the 
advancing  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  multiplication  and  improve- 
ment of  dwellings  are  very  conspicuous. 
The  oflScial  figures  in  relation  to  the  num- 
bers and  values  of  dwellings  in  the  country 
are  indeed  not  very  abundant  or  very  pre- 
cise. There  are  materials,  however,  which, 
put  together,  give  a  pretty  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  enormous  investments  in  dwell- 
ings. 

In  1798  the  number  of  dwellings  and  their 
value  in  all  the  states,  was  given  in  the  tax- 
list  laid  before  Congress.  The  values  given 
in  the  official  tax  list  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  not  only  apply  to  a  class  of  dwell- 
ings fer  less  costly  than  the  average  of 
those  now  in  vogue,  but  it  was  at  a  time 
when  money  or  capital  was  of  a  higher 
value  relatively.  The  number  and  value 
of  the  houses  then  reported  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  dwellings  reported 
m  the  United  States  Census  of  1850,  as 
follows : — 
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VJnOMR  AXO  YALVS  OV  DWILLDIOI 
17W. 
No.  dwoBinfi.  Valo*. 

Maine parioflfafl8achii8ett& 

New  Hampshire 11,142        $4,146,938  90 

Vermont 6,437 

Maasacbusetta 48,984 

Bhodelaland 7,037 

Gonuecticat 23,465 

New  York 33,416 

New  Jersey. 19.624 

Pennsjlvania 61,772 

Delaware 5,094 

Maryland 16,933 

District  of  Colombia 

Virgioia 27,693 

North  GaioUna 11,760 

South  Carolina 6,427 

Georgia 3,446 

Florida. 

Alabama *« 

MiasiflsippL • . . 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 1,030 

Kentacky 

Missouri. 

Dlinois. 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

California. 

Minnesota 

New  Mexico  Terr. . . . 

Oregon 

UtahTerritoiy 

Other  States  &  Terr's. 


nr  THs  rvRKD  states. 


1,558,389  36 
24,546,826  46 

2,984,002  87 

8,149,479  28 

25,495,631  39 

9,149,918  84 

29,321,048  33 

2,180,165  83 

10,738,286  63 

11^24^261  67 

2,932,893  09 

5,008,292  93 

1,797,631  25 


286,446  83 
1,139,765  13 


ro.dw«niiitk 

V*llM. 

95,802 

$72,109,000 

57,339 

43,004^250 

56,421 

42,315,750 

152,835 

1^626,250 

22,379 

16,784,250 

64,013 

48,009,750 

473,936 

354,452,000 

81,064 

60,798,000 

886,216 

289,662,000 

15,290 

11,464,500 

81,708 

61,281,000 

7,91*7 

5,937,750 

165,815 

124,361,270 

104,996 

.     78,747,000 

52,642 

39,481,500 

91,206 

63,404,500 

9,022 

6,766,500 

73,070 

54,807,500 

51,681 

38,760,750 

49,101 

36,826,750 

27,988 

20,991,000 

28,252 

21,189,000 

129,419 

97,065,750 

130,769 

98,076,250 

96,849 

72,344,850 

146,544 

109,908,000 

170,178 

127,629,500 

336,098 

252,073,530 

71,616 

63,712,000 

56,316 

42,237,000 

32,962 

29,971,500 

23,742 

17,806,500 

1.002 

761,500 

13,453 

10,089,760 

2,374 

1,780,500 

2,322 

1,741,500 

No.  dwaUhifi 

115,933 

65,968 

62,977 

205,319 

27,056 

83,622 

615,888 

116,353 

515,319 

19,288 

106,137 

12,338 

207,305 

129,585 

68,220 

109,069 

14,132 

96,682 

61,460 

63,992 

77,428 

56,717 

147,947 

164,161 

181,169 

304,732 

256,946 

425,672 

150,952 

164,036 

131,663 

100,328 

40,926 

21,945 

12,277 

10,763 

45,487 


Total 276,559    $140,683,984  77     3,362,337     $2,520,967,400     4,969,692 

No.  of  churches,  ....  36,221  87,049,459  54,009 


The  national  censug  of  1850  did  not  give 
the  value  of  the  dwellings,  but  the  state  cen- 
sus of  New  York  for  1865  gave  not  onlv  the 
dwellings,  but  their  value  apd  material  of 
construction.  By  that  census  it  appears 
there  were  in  New  York  594,045  dwellings, 
worth  $977,121,378,  or  an  average  of  $1,885 
each.  The  average  for  stone  houses  was 
$11,496.  These  are  mostly  the  better  class 
of  houses  belonging  to  tlie  wealthy  inhab- 
itants of  towns.  The  whole  number  of 
these  is  10,474,  of  which  3,874  are  in  New 
York  city,  and  worth  $83,806,400,  or  an 
average  of  $21,633  each.  In  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  state  the  stone  houses  are 
6,600  in  number  and  $24,241,923  in  value, 
or  an  average  of  $3,673  each.  The  New 
York  stone  houses  and  hotels  are  exceptions, 
being  the  most  luxurious  display  of  the 
wealthy  few.  The  number  of  brick  houses  is 
74,691,  average  value  $6,170;  and  of  frame 
houses,  450,238,  average  value  $075,    If, 


then,  we  assume  $900  as  the  average  value 
of  the  dwellings  in  the  whole  Union,  the 
result  for  1860  will  be  an  a£:grei2:ate  of 
$4,472,722,800  invested  in  dwelling-Wses, 
being  an  increase  of  $4,332,038,815  in  62 
years,  or  nearly  $70,000,000  per  annum  for 
62  successive  years,  in  addition  to  the  $171»- 
398,432  invested  in  churches.  The  enniB 
absorbed  by  other  public  buildings  are  not 
specified.  The  building  which  has  been  done 
from  1860  to  1870  by  &r  exceeds  thatratia 
Thus  the  New  York  State  census  gives  the 
number  of  dwellings  in  1865  at  694,046, 
against  522,936  in  1855,  an  increase  of 
71,109,  or  more  than  15  per  cent  in  ten 
years.  Comparing  dwellings  to  the  popula- 
tion, the  results  are  as  follow : — 


VXinD  BTATXS* 

'*••            popoliithin.  •tcbkow* 

1798 276,659    4,412,884  19  00 

1850 3,362,337   20,059,399  6M 

1860 4^969,692   28,000,000  5.53 
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aXW  TOBX  CTAn. 

No.  Popoktioo.            b^^ 

1798 33,416  686,764  19.00 

1860 473,936  3,097,394  6.63 

1866 622,326  3,466,212  6.64 

1866 694^046  3,827,818  6.44 

The  number  of  persons  to  a  dwelling  was 
greater  in  New  York  in  1860  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  Union,  and  that  number  slightly 
increased ;  in  the  next  five  years  that  increase 
was  again  narrowed  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  the  crowd  of  foreign  arrivals  and  large 
hotels  and  boarding-houses  raised  the  numt^r 
of  persons  to  14.6  for  each  house. 

The  population  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
number  of  dwellings  are  as  follow : — 

Popalation.      Dwlling..  ^S^„^ 

1860 408,762    61,278    6.10 

1860 666,629    89,632    6.06 

In  Philadelphia  the  increase  of  dwellings 
per  cent,  appears  to  be  greater  than  the 
progress  of  the  population. 

The  general  result  in  the  Union  is  a  house 
for  every  white  family,  and  these  families 
average  5^  persons  each.  From  these  figures 
it  is  apparent  that  the  number  of  houses  in 
the  Union  progresses  in  the  ratio  of  its  in- 
habitants. Thus,  in  1850,  the  number  of 
houses  was  to  the  population  of  the  whole 
Union  as  1  to  5.94;  in  1860  there  were 
4,069,692  houses  and  5.53  persons  to  each 
house,  an  increase  of  1,607,355  houses  in  ten 
years,  of  a  value  in  round  numbers  of  |1,- 
463,000,000.  The  census  of  1870  should, 
in  the  same  proportion,  give  7,300,000 
houses,  which,  at  tne  average  value  of  $900, 
would  be  worth  not  less  wan  $6,570,000,- 
000.  In  other  words,  during  the  decade 
1860-1870,  there  were  probably  2,400,000 
houses  built,  and  such  was  the  extraordinary 
advance  in  the  cost  of  material  and  labor 
during  the  decade  that  they  must  have  cost 
at  least  $2,400,000,000.  In  the  cities  the 
cost  of  building  has  more  than  doubled  in 
ten  years.  This  is  a  necessity  of  increasing 
numbers,  and  provides  nothing  for  reconstruc- 
tion, or  churches,  or  public  buildings.  This 
item  of  house-building  in  an  increasing  coun- 
try stands  out  in  contrast  to  the  demand  in  the 
same  line  in  old  and  stationary  countries  of 
Europe.  Some  of  those  old  cities  were  built 
500  to  1000  years  ago,  of  solid  masonry.  There 
is  no  active  and  continued  demand  for  labor 
and  capital  to  provide  new  dwellings  to  ac- 
commodate swelling  numbers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  empty  dwellings  frequently  give 
melancholj  signs  of  a  departing  population. 
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In  the  United  States,  not  only  does  thia 
vast  annual  demand  for  130,000  new  houses 
exist,  but  every  year  brings  improvements  in 
the  style  of  construction  and  the  luxurious- 
ness  of  acconunodation.  The  simple  frame 
buildings  that  generally  spring  up  on  the 
outskirts  of  cities,  are,  before  they  are  yet 
old,  required  to  give  place  to  brick  buildings, 
since  the  spreading  population  carries  the  mu* 
nicipal  laws  which  forbid  wooden  structures 
over  Urger  limits.  The  brick  buildings  that 
supplant  the  frame  must  also  be  more  sub- 
stantial, since  the  same  fire  laws  also  pre- 
scribe the  thickness  and  stability  of  the 
walls.  Wealth  follows  with  its  more  preten- 
tious style,  and  brown  stone  or  marble  pal- 
aces rear  their  stately  fronts  on  what  was 
lately  an  open  lot  With  the  improved 
style  of  houses  there  is  a  constant  ambition 
to  occupy  a  "  modem  house,"  or  one  with 
the  "  modem  improvements,"  which  may  be 
enumerated  as,  warming  apparatus,  whether 
b^  hot-air,  water,  steam,  or  gas ;  the  water- 
pipes  in  all  the  rooms,  connecting  with  the 
cooking-range  for  facility  of  heating ;  water- 
closets  and  bath-rooms  connected  with  street 
sewers  to  carry  off  the  waste  water;  bells, 
speaking-tubes,  telegraphs,  ventilation,  bum- 
^g-g^  dumb-waiters  to  communicate  with 
different  floors,  and  all  the  luxury  of  arrange- 
ment and  embellishment  which  makes  a 
modem  private  dwelling  so  far  in  advance 
even  of  the  fsArj  palaces  of  the  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments.  There  is  a  natural 
desire  on  the  part  of  all  to  obtain,  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  a  better  house,  and  if 
these  are  not  built  in  the  substantial  manner 
which  in  Europe  defies  the  ravages  of  time, 
they  are  in  the  fashion  and  luxury  of  the 
day,  and  may  be  altered  or  re-constmcted  as 
fortune  changes.  The  railroads  that  give 
access  to  the  neighborhood,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  a  business  man  may  take  his  break- 
fast at  H  o'clock,  ride  40  miles,  and  be  at 
his  office  before  bank  opens,  has,  so  to  speak, 
carried  city  houses  into  a  broad  circle  of 
country,  and  "  villas"  rise  rapidly  from  the 
soil,  also  provided  with  all  city  improve- 
ments. Thousands  of  miles  are  within  this 
influence.  In  sections  which,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since,  were  shadowed  only  by  the 
native  forests,  in  which  the  scream  of  the 
panther  and  the  gleam  of  his  eyes  startled 
the  benighted  traveller,  streets  of  marble 
fronts  now  emit  the  glare  of  gas  and  the 
latest  creations  of  the  opera.  In  all  direc* 
tions  the  gaze  of  the  traveller  fi^s  upon 
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new  creatdonSy  where  Imnber,  brick,  stone, 
and  lime  are  combining  into  a  dwelling  or 
a  faetoiy,  a  achool-honse  or  a  cfanrcb. 

The  increase  of  honses  being  proportion- 
ed to  the  increase  in  the  nnmbers  of  the 
people,  their  raln^  has  risen  in  the  ratio 
of  their  growing  wealth.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  country,  in  all  its  sections,  abounds 
with  the  best  materials  for  all  description  of 
dwellings,  and  yet  these  materials  were  very 
slowly  discoyered.  For  long  years  the  bricks 
with  which  the  best  houses  of  New  York 
were  built,  were  brought  from  Amsterdam 
in  those  stately  old  droguers  which,  on  their 
arrival  in  the  bay  of  New  Amsterdam, 
were  regularly  dismantled  and  laid  up  over 
the  winter,  setting  out  on  their  homeward 
voyage  with  the  early  spring.  The  bricks 
were  probably  used  as  ballast,  but  even  then 
the  cost  of  a  house  so  built  was  something 
important.  The  eariy  houses  of  the  set^ 
tiers  were  log  huts,  but  subsequently  frame 
houses  were  raised  by  the  more  ambitious, 
and,  as  wealth  increased,  those  ''shingle 
palaces"  that  became  famous  in  the  stones 
of  New  England  manners,  began  to  dot  the 
country.  In  the  cities,  frame  houses  were 
the  rule  down  to  a  comparatively  late  date, 
when  the  fire  laws  forbade  the  erection  of 
wooden  tenements  within  certain  districts. 
The  abundance  of  timber  not  only  for  build- 
ing purposes,  but  for  fuel,  was  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  country.  But  as  the  population 
increased,  the  inroads  upon  it  became  very 
heavy,  and  the  forests  were  rapidly  thinned 
out.  The  annual  consumption  exceeded  the 
growth,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the 
most  experienced  lumbermen,  by  about  80 
per  cent.,  and  this  notwithstanding  that 
coal  came  to  supply  the  drafts  maSe  for 
fuel,  and  the  substitution  of  bricks  for  city 
houses.  The  sources  of  lumber  for  building 
purposes  have  become  more  diversified  as 
the  demand  has  increased.  The  State  of 
M^ne  was  for  a  long  time  the  head-quarters 
of  the  trade  for  pine,  spruce,  and  hemlock 
lumber;  but  hard  pine  comes  from  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama; 
Ohio  and  Michigan  siippjy  black  walnut, 
cherry,  ash,  white  oak.  The  exports  from 
the  country  in  1868  were  113,818,462,  of 
which  the  largest  items  were  shooks,  staves 
and  headings,  and  the  next  largest,  boards 
and  scantlings.  The  lumber  trade  at  various 
leading  points,  (where  the  lumber  resources 
of  the  back  country  are  most  readily  concen- 
tj&ied  for  market,)  was  in  1866  as  follows : — 


Saginaw  Vdl^rifidL 
San  Praneiteo.. , 

MiiwvukM 

DMroit. 

Albany 

Bangor 

Oiwego 

ClerJand. 

Buflhlo.^.. ...... 


Pbiladalpbia.. 
Baltiroora.... 
Charktttoot. . , 


Feet 

457.386j3!iS 
9S0,U)]Jlt3 
90O.e73,»l 
9B1.64 1.783 
487,645,868 
971,482.331 
]60,4e5.S57 
73,t^0,000 
I8H.855.5U 
143.000.000 
313,9«,3» 
150,000.000 
».875.000 
98,693,500 


Lath. 
147,R35,000 


50,060,000 
950.000,000 
140,SI01.000 


560,9981001 

mewoob 

79,384,000 


5,463,300        n»,356.S08 


4,065.000 
90,000,000 


5,8ir7,S00 

iejooo,o60 

33,387,500 
30,000,000 


Tetd 4.000.008.107     687,904.900  1,006,756,568 

Value 980,130,940         tOOO,000       00,000^000 


The  total  product  of  lamber  in  the  Tlni- 
ted  States  in  1860  was  about  6,645,000,000 
feet  of  lumber,  about  940,000,000  lath,  and 
1,260,000,000  shingles,  and  the  value  of  the 
whole  was  $104,928,342.  Since  that  time 
the  production  has  enormously  increased. 
The  Savannah  and  Charleston  trade  is  that 
shipped  from  those  ports,  mostly  North. 
The  Albany  lumber  is  derived  from  the 
canal  deliveries  and  the  northern  section. 
The  Philadelphia  lumber  comes  mostly  from 
the  canals  and  rivers;  about  one-third  comes 
through  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Ca- 
nal, as  much  more  down  the  Delaw4&re  river 
fipom  southern  New  York :  about  one  million 
feet  only  comes  from  Maine.  The  Balti 
more  supplies  are  largely  from  the  Susque- 
hanna river.  From  150  to  200  millions 
of  feet  go  down  the  Alleghany  river  eveiy 
year.  Chicago  is  by  far  the  largest  lumbei 
market,  and  the  supplies  are  derived  from 
the  Michigan  Lake  shore,  the  largest  quan- 
tity from  the  Green  Bay  district.  The  sup- 
plies are  sent  through  the  state  by  canal  and 
the  various  railroads  that  radiate  through 
the  prairie  conntry,  where  wood  of  natond 
growth  is  scarce,  and  which  scarcity  was  one 
of  the  objections  to  settling  until  railroads 
became  the  means  of  furnishing  the  supplies. 
The  birgest  quantity  goes  by  the  canal,  and 
the  next  larger  by  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad. 

With  the  vast  supply  of  lumber  and  tim- 
ber to  meet  the  additional  demand  for  build- 
ing purposes,  it  followed  that  improvements 
in  the  mode  of  preparing  it  would  not  fail 
to  make  their  appearance.  It  is  obvious 
that  inventions  are  more  likely  to  take  place 
when  the  quantities  handled  are  very  large, 
than  where  but  little  is  done  from  year  to 
year.  Thus  if  a  few  houses  are  built  occar 
sionally,  the  want'  of  great  facilities  will  not 
be  BO  marked  as  when  twenty  hundred  nul- 
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hon  feet  of  lumber  is  to  be  worked  np  every 
^ear  for  boilding  ptrrpofles,  mostly  in  the 
construction  of  dwellings.  The  carpenter, 
in  the  building  of  houses,  receives  the  beams, 
scantlings,  planks,  and  boards,  and  out  of 
them  he  makes  bond-timbers,  wall-plates, 
roofs,  floors,  etc.,  and  with  the  completion  of 
strong  skeletons  his  labors  end.  Ijie  joiner, 
plasterer,  and  plumber  succeed  him.  In  the 
formation  of  his  frame,  the  first  is  employed 
in  notching,  cogging,  tenoning,  pinning,  and 
wedging.  For  many  of  these  operations 
very  effective  machines  have  been  intro- 
duced, especially  for  mortising  floor  plan- 
ing and  grooving,  etc.  Some  of  the  inven- 
tions, like  the  planing  machines  introduced 
in  1837,  are  of  gre&t  value  and  influence. 
Circular  saws,  scroll  saws,  and  a  crowd  of 
inventions  bearing  upon  every  part  of  the 
work,  have  wonder^lly  facilitated  the  work 
of  the  carpenter  and  joiner.  The  blinds, 
sashes,  doors,  window-mmes,  have  become 
separate  trades,  each  of  which  supplies  its 
portion  much  cheaper  and  more  perfect  than 
formerly.  When  tne  demand  is  large,  these 
are  supplied  with  great  precision.  House- 
building tbus  becomes  a  trade.  In  the  large 
cities  a  speculative  builder  becomes  possess- 
ed of  a  number  of  open  lots.  On  them 
money  is  borrowed  to  build  a  block  of 
houses,  4  to  12  in  number.  With  the 
money  thus  borrowed  the  work  is  hurried 
on  until  the  roof  is  on,  when  the  whole  is 
regularly  mortgaged  to  secure  first  loans  and 
to  obtain  enough  to  complete  the  buildings. 
In  the  mean  time  they  are  offered  for  s^e, 
and  generally  sold  by  the  time  they  are 
done. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  sales  much  credit 
is  granted,  a  little  money  above  the  sum  of 
the  mortgages  being  all  that  is  required. 
The  mortgages  remain  at  7  per  cent,  which, 
with  the  taxes,  etc.,  make  the  rent  rather 
high  to  the  owner.  It  no't  unfrequently 
happens  in  some  neighborhoods  that  houses 
may  be  rented  for  an  annual  sum  far  less 
than  the  interest  on  the  sum  demanded  for 
the  house.  Nevertheless,  the  person  who 
has  paid  a  little  money,  and  lives  under  a 
mortg^e  larger  than  the  whole  house  would 
cost  if  built  with  ready  money,  has  the 
pride  of  a  house-owner. 

Sometimes  the  builders,  carpenters, 
plumbers,  painters,  all  furnish  their  parts  of 
the  work,  and  grates,  furnaces,  etc.,  also  put 
in  either  on  shares  or  secured  by  '*  mechanics' 
liens," — all  these  to  be  paid  out  of  the  pur- 


chase money.  It  not  unfrequently  happens, 
however,  that  the  expotised  of  raising  money 
to  go  on  carry  the  cost  of  the  houses  too 
high  to  get  the  money  back,  and  foreclosiire 
finally  settles  the  account  Houses  are  also 
made  for  exportation,  as  well  of  iron  as  of 
wood,  as  in  the  case  of  the  early  times  of 
San  Francisco,  which  received  many  of  its 
dweUings  from  New  York.  The  settler  on 
the  new  lands  of  the  West  is  now  not  al- 
ways required  to  plunge  into  the  wilderness 
and  rear  his  first  shelter  from  logs,  but  may 
have  his  house  sent  from  Chicago  or  other 
cities  by  railroad,  and  put  up  to  await  his 
coming.  In  all  this  lumber  figures  largely. 
With  the  settlement  of  the  western  country, 
the  demand  for  lumber  is  urgent,  and  new 
supplies  are  opened  up.  The  most  exten- 
sive of  them  is  round  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony, where  about  100,000,000  feet  of  new 
logs  come  down  in  the  spring  from  the 
waters  above.  These  logs  are  manufSactured 
into  lumber  at  the  extensive  mills  round  St 
Anthony.  One  of  these  mills  will  cut 
92,000  feet  of  lumber,  50,000  lath,  and 
20,000  shingles  in  a  day  of  12  hours.  The 
mill  employs  1 50  mdn.  There  are  cut  prob7 
ably  200,000  feet  per  day  for  the  supply  of 
the  lower  country  with  lumber.  At  uie  ex- 
treme South  lumber  is  also  supplied.  Some 
20,000,000  feet  are  shipped  from  Pensacola 
to  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  cities,  in  addition 
to  the  large  quantities  used  in  the  place. 
The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  at  Norfolk  de- 
livers 3,000,000  feet  of  plank  per  annum, 
and  50,000,000  shingles,  400,000  feet  of 
timber  and  8,000,000  staves. 

The  material  for  dwelling-houses  is  thus 
liberally  supplied  at  the  leading  points,  to 
and  from  wnich  means  of  communication 
have  been  so  extensively  provided.  The 
majority  of  country  houses  are  of  lumber, 
or  frame  houses.  In  the  cities  the  majority 
are  brick,  and,  as  we  have  said,  many  New 
York  houses  are  still  standing  built  from  the 
small  yellow  brick  brought  from  Holland. 
Brick  clay  is  found  in  most  of  the  states,  but 
not  of  the  same  quality.  The  best  brick  are 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  but  Milwaukee 
is  famous  for  its  straw-colored  bricks.  This 
color  results  from  the  absence  of  peroxide 
of  iron  in  the  clay.  Some  Milwaukee  bricks 
were  brought  to  New  York  city  for  the  con- 
struction of  Trinity  Building,  head  of  Wall 
street,  and  they  assimilate  in  color  to  the  old 
Holland  brick,  also  "far  fetched  and  dear 
bought"     It  is  curious,  however,  that  the 
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brick  of  the  tax  West  should  mingle  with 
that  of  Europe  in  the  composition  of  the 
city  of  New  York. 

In  the  manofactore  of  the  brick  the  clay 
ifi  obtained  as  pure  as  possible ;  but  it  must  be 
exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air  and  weather, 
which  soon  disintegrates  its  particles,  and 
fits  it  to  be  kneaded  into  a  massi  The  clay 
is  then  soaked  in  a  tank.  The  kneading 
was  formerly  done  by  animals  or  the  naked 
feet  of  men,  which  machinery  has  superseded. 
The  clay  is  now  first  ground  in  the  pug- 
mill,  which  is  a  tub  in  which  revolve^  on  a 
shaft  blades  that  cut  and  knead  the  clay  as 
it  is  fed  in  from  above,  and  passes  out  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  then  cut  into  pieces  and 
stacked  for  use.  The  old  hand  mode  of 
moulding  was  to  throw  the  clay  into  the 
mould  by  force  and  then  scrape  off  that 
which  was  superfluous.  The  labor  of  this 
process  was  reduced  by  causing  the  moulds 
to  receive  the  clay  from  the  mill  in  succes- 
sive sets.  It  is  obvious  that  the  clay  must 
be  cleaned  from  all  stones,  sticks,  etc.,  that 
would  disfigure  the  brick.  When  the  bricks 
are  moulded  they  are  dried.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  level  yard  is  prepared,  and  bricks  are 
Drought  in  the  moulds,  which  are  removed, 
leaving  the  bricks  to  dry,  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  according  to  circumstances.  If  the 
bricks  are  not  thoroughly  dry  they  wOl  crack 
in  baking.  For  the  purpose  of  baking,  the 
bricks  are  piled  one  upon  the  other,  to  make 
the  kiln  or  clamp.  These  contain  from 
600,000  to  1,000,000  bricks.  A  cei^tral 
double  wall  is  built,  lengthwise  the  lower 
portion,  of  baked  bricks.  On  both  sides 
longitudinal  fire  fines  of  green  brick  are 
built  Over  them  the  mass  of  bricks  is 
laid,  withy  fines  leading  to  the  top,  and  in 
an  open  manner,  with  small  scuttles  through 
the  heap  as  it  is  built  up.  The  top  and 
sides  are  built  of  baked  bricks.  Over  all 
loam  is  laid  to  prevent  the  fire  from  burning 
too  rapidly.  The  time  required  formerly  on 
the  Hudson  river  for  burning  the  great 
clamps  of  1,000,000  bricks  was  two  weeks, 
and  there  were  required  40  cords  of  wood 
for  100,000  bricks.  About  the  year  1838 
fine  anthracite  coal  dust  was  introduced  into 
the  clay  in  the  proportion  of  76  bushels  to 
100,000  bricks,  and  thoroughly  mixed  in 
the  kneading.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  re- 
duce the  time  to  four  days,  and  the  wood  to 
16  cords  for  100,000  bricks.  Thus  16  cords 
of  wood  is  rated  at  $80 ;  76  bushels  of  dust, 
td ;  4  days'  attention,  |6 ;  total  cost,  t80, 


against  $212.  It  follows  that,  as  the  heat  is 
very  unequal  in  a  clamp,  some  bricks  are 
underdone,  while  others  are  slightly  fused  on 
the  surfiice,  called  "  clinker  bnck.'' 

It  is  obvious  that  in  brick  machinery  the 
saving  of  labor  is  the  great  object,  and  to 
attain  that  a  great  number  of  machines  bave 
been  invented.  One  of  this  class  forces  a 
lump  of  clay  of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  a 
brick  along  a  trough ;  and  it  is  cut  off  the 

E roper  length  by  a  wire.  Other  machines 
ave  been  made  to  stamp  the  brick  out  of  a 
lump  of  clay.  Again,  the  clay  is  forced  into 
moulds  by  a  heavy  roller.  There  are  ma- 
chines which  pulverize  the  dry  clay,  and 
press  this  with  great  force  into  moulds, 
ready  for  burning.  A  patent  for  this,  taken 
in  Baltimore  in  1847,  and  another  in  Boa- 
ton,  pulverizes,  screens,  moulds,  and  presses 
2,600  bricks  per  hour.  On  this  plan 
bricks  are  made  on  Staten  Island.  They  pre- 
sent a  smooth  surface,  but  they  are  not  so 
good  as  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
Bricks  have  been  made  partly  hollow  to 
diminish  the  weight.  The  size  of  bricks  is 
7  j  to  8|  inches  long,  4  to  4^  wide,  and  2|  to 
2 1  deep.  In  New  York  6  courses  of  brick 
are  allowed  to  the  foot  in  height.  In  New 
England  6  courses  make  a  foot,  without  the 
mortar.  The  weight  of  a  brick  is  about  4 
lbs.,  and  21  make  a  cubic  foot  of  wall.  The 
Philadelphia  brick  are  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try, and  are  made  mostly  by  hand.  The 
clay  and  sand  give  the  brick  a  better  color. 
The  Baltimore  brick  bring  a  better  price 
because  the  clay  is  purer,  and  therefore 
stronger,  are  better  burned,  and  less  liable  to 
damage  by  transportation.  The  quantity 
made  in  Philadelphia  is  reckoned  at  100,- 
000,000  per  annum. 

The  lime  used  in  New  York  and  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  is  mostly  of  Thomaston, 
Maine,  where  it  is  manufactured  of  lime- 
stone and  oyster-shells.  Its  quality  is  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  lime  of  other  sources. 
The  chief  use  of  lime  is  for  making  mortar 
for  cementing  brick  and  stone  work  and 
plastering  widls.  The  best  qualities,  made 
from  pure  stones  or  shells,  slake  rapidly,  and 
are  c^led  fat  This  kind  more  than  doubles 
in  bulk  on  being  slaked,  and  falls  into  a  soft, 
white  paste.  The  inferior  qualities  slake 
slowly,  and  give  out  but  little  heat  in  the 
process.  The  value  of  lime  with  masons  de- 
pends upon  the  quantity  of  sand  it  will  bear 
m  the  manufacture  of  strong  mortar.  Thus 
the  best  Thomaston  lime  will  take  8  bbls. 
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of  Band  for  one  of  lime.  It  is  statod  that 
an  exceUent  lime  is  made  near  New  York 
city  from  white  marble,  and  that  it  will  take 
9  bbls.  of  sand.  -  The  Thomaston  lime  is 
burned  with  anthracite  coal.  In  New  York 
it  is  used  for  plastering,  at  a  price  of  1 1  to 
$1.30  per  bbl.  of  2|  bushels.  A  cheap 
lime  from  Ulster  county  is  sold  at  70  cents 
for  stone  work.  In  the  mortar  each  atom  of 
sand  is  surrounded  with  lime,  which  adheres 
closely  to  it,  and  attaches  it  to  adjoining  por- 
tions, becoming  hard  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  building  stone  of  Boston  for  the  best 
houses  has  been  derived  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  is  called  Quincy  granite. 
It  is  a  handsome  gray  stone,  hewn  for  dwell- 
ings, but  sometimes  used  unhewn  for  public 
buildings.  The  stone  is  derived  from  Quin- 
cy, and  the  first  railroad  started  in  the  coun- 
try was  for  the  service  of  these  quarries,  hav- 
ing been  introduced  shortly  after  their  open- 
ing. The  stone  now  so  well  known  and  exten- 
sively used,  not  only  in  Boston  but  in  most 
of  the  Atlantic  cities,  as  well  as  the  West 
India  Islands,  was  a  discovery  of  the  present 
century.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that, 
where  there  is  but  little  soil  there  is  also 
no  stone,  and  it  is  recorded  that  stone  for 
the  foundation  of  the  dwelling  of  Governor 
Phillips  was  brought  from  Khode  Island. 
The  State  House  was,  through  scarcity  of 
stone,  built  with  brick.  Qranite  quarries 
are  also  now  worked  near  New  York  and  in 
Delaware  Bay.  These  and  the  Sing  Sing 
marble  quarries  supply  much  of  the  stone  for 
New  York  city.  Most  of  the  fine  residences 
are  faced  with  "bro,wn  stone"  (red  sand- 
stone) from  Portland,  Conn.,  or  an  olive  green 
or  rose-tinted  sandstone  from  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick.  It  by  no  means  fol- 
lows, however,  that  a  brown  stone  palace 
"  on  an  avenue  "  is  built  of  brown  stone,  any 
more  than  a  brown  painted  house  is  built 
of  "  paint."  The  honse  is  built  of  lum- 
ber and  brick,  and  a  thin  coat  of  brown 
stone  put  on  the  front.  The  difference  in 
cost  between  a  plain  front  of  stone  and  one 
of  Philadelphia  brick,  with  stone  trimmings, 
will  be  from  $700  to  $1000.  For  the  con- 
struction of  lar^e  and  fashionable  stores,  the 
Sing  Sing  marble  is  mostly  used,  but  iron 


fronts  have  come  latterly  much  into  use. 
These  are  cast  in  ornamental  styles,  and  put 
up  piece  by  piece,  each  being  riveted  to  the 
other,  the  whole  front  thus  forming  one  piece, 
and  then  painted  to  resemble  stone.  Marble 
is  the  favorite  material  in  Philadelphia,  not- 
withstanding her  superior  brick.  It  is  procur- 
ed in  abundance  a  few  miles  from  that  city. 

Stone  at  the  West  is  not  so  abundant,  but 
discoveries  of  good  building  stone  have 
been  made.  A  yellow  stone  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Cincinnati  supplies  a  handsome 
material  to  that  city.  The  canals  of  Ohio 
and  Illinois  carry  considerable  quantities, 
and  marble  has  been  found  near  Dubuque. 
There  are  valuable  qnarries  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Chicago.  Iron  is  now  larceiy  em- 
ployed in  the  cities  for  stores,  as  well  as  for 
the  construction  of  fire -proof  grain  depots. 

How  long  the  once  mighty  forests  of  the 
country  wul  supply  the  prodigious  and 
growing  demand  tor  the  use  of  dwellings,  is 
a  problem ;  but  long  since,  the  demands  of 
shipwrights  have  so  thinned  the  Atlantic  for- 
ests, that  it  has  become  cheaper  to  build  upon 
the  lake  harbors  and  western  rivers.  The 
scarcity  of  knees  and  bends  for  ship-build- 
ing, led  to  the  invention  of  the  timber-bend- 
ing machine,  by  which  the  straight  oak  tim- 
ber was  claimed  to  be  bent  in  curves  or  at 
right  angles  for  knees  without  decreasing  its 
strength.  The  ports  of  the  West,  however, 
have  of  late  been  appealed  to,  and  vessels 
built  at  Cleveland  and  other  lake  ports,  at  a 
small  cost  for  lumber  and  labor,  find  their 
way  to  sea  much  cheaper  than  the  same 
class  built  on  the  famous  old  ways  of  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  or  Baltimore.  The  white  oak 
becomes  less  abundant,  and  live  oak  no  greatr 
er  in  supply,  while  the  pine  and  other  woods 
used  in  the  floors  and  trimmings,  compete 
with  the  demand  for  dwellings.  The  number 
of  vessels  built  in  1858  was  1225,  of  242,286 
tons.  Of  these  nearly  one  fourth  were  built 
in  the  state  of  Maine,  one  eighth  in  Massa- 
chusetts, as  much  in  New  Yoi^,  and  ten  per 
cent  in  Philadelphia.  K  we  compare  the 
number  and  class  of  vessels  built  in  the  west- 
em  states  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  in  1859,  with  1829,  we 
shall  observe  the  progress  in  80  years : — 


1829 

Ships. 

Brlgi. 

1 
1 

6t 
44 

12                 4 
66              37 

ATLAMTIO. 
473                 141 

366            366 

Sftesmen.  Total.  Tons. 
25 '          42              9,032 

1869 

1829 

4 

44 

98  206  46,731 
18          743            68,066 

1869 

118 

128       1,021          196,666 
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The  ceDsoB  of  1860  gives  the  staUstics  of  hoiue  and  Bhip-building  aa  follows : 


Ko.or 


Carpmtera '.   1^  . 

BkipbaiMm 614 

Briok-maken 1,503 

Liin6-bum«r*  aod  dealos 714 

Lumtier-yRnls .' 90.185 

M aau  nnd  span ftl 

Fluinban 831 

Bath,  door,  and  blind  inak^fa 9B8 

Bbinifle-inaken 065 

Marble  and  ttoiw- work IJ^ 

Timber-bewan 150 

Eourer*.... 56 

Buir-builders 46 

llaioni  and  pinsteran 918 

rumacas,  ranfei,  m^fls,  fee. 55 

House  and  ibip-pamtan MB 


CmfiUL 
5,47^15 

7.iao.i» 

94>l4,Bll 
76.642^)0 

787,470 
5.419.487 
1.138.470 
8/»4.675 

450.483 


105,900 

1,031.140 

480.700 

900^315 


Ma^rUL 

Haadi. 

Curt  of  labor. 

5.164.075 

0.004 

•3«80B{78 

4.774.580 

0.900 

4.154.500 

8,088.025 
].760,]03 

^ 

"^^ 

5],3».400 

75J)05 

81.070;M5 

1^4,490 

181 

».716 

031^ 

1.345 

593^050 

ZMB&^ 

7,406 

8.745.567 

iraSSi 

8.196 

5S3^ 

5.345<a» 

15,370 

^•SJii 

77^ 

1,908 

389.798 

533.155 

554 

195JM6 

1I3,B0» 

85B 

113.099 

538.040 

915 

854,040 

474.007 
395.113 

534 

830,814 

013 

370,068 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  these  sta- 
tistics are  very  irnperfect  and  inaccurate. 

The  New  Yoric  census  of  1 865  gave  the 
number  of  feet  of  lumber  made  per  annum 
in  that  state  at  708,805,425;  snip-timber. 
15,787,789  feet;  shingles,  342.775,000;  lath, 
8,767,000.  The  number  of  brick  made  in 
the  state  was  248,585,000,  and  4,149,415 
bushels  of  lime. 


CARRIAGES  AIB  COACHES. 

Thb  improvements  in  the  means  of  trans- 
portation in  the  United  States  are  very  man- 
ifest in  the  number  and  quality  of  private 
carnages  of  all  kinds  that  are  now  kept  by 
almost  all  who  live  out  of  cities,  and  by  very 
many  of  those  who  reside  in  them.  With 
the  multiplication  of  railroads,  which  were 
to  supply  the  place  of  stage-coaches,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  number  of  horses  employed 
would  be  greatly  diminished.  The  con- 
trary seems,  however,  to  be  the  fact,  since 
the  greater  breadth  of  land  by  their  means 
laid  open  to  market,  and  the  resulting  gen- 
eral wealth,  have  enabled  all  to  keep  pleasure- 
vehicles,  when  formerly  the  saddle  only  was 
used  outside  the  stage-coach.  The  plain, 
springless  box-wagon  of  the  farmer  conveyed 
his  family  to  and  from  church  on  Snqday, 
and  hauled  his  produce  on  week-days,  until 
within  a  very  few  years,  when  the  idea  of 
extravagance  attached  to  the  possession  of 
pleasure  or  spring-wagons  began  to  give 
way,  and  those  vehicles  were  found  in  the 
carriage-house  before  the  piano  supplanted 
the  quilting-frame  in  the  parlor.  So  far 
from  a  decrease  in  horses,  new  ones  and  of 
better  breed  were  required  for  fast  and 
stylish  driving.     The  well-to-do,  prominent 


018.646.388 

11.667,601 

13,630 

10,953.734 

13!736 

a79l'«5ll5 

1.461 

104.UBR,.14S 

16.059 

»l.501 
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8.113.701 

z^ta 

0,589/107 

sStt 

1,665,507 

8.478 

16,244.044 

4,119 

640.801 
1.09I.D10 

\^ 

930.600 

19 

1.160.354 

09^1 

1,951.LS8 

085 

015.330 

51JB95 

business  man  must  have  his  baaineBs-wagon 
of  tasteful  appearance,  case-hardened  iroo 
axles,  steel  springs,  and  a  top  buggy.    A 
rockaway,  or  even  a  coach,  in  many  cases, 
is  required  in  addition,  and  furnishes  labor 
for  fancy  horses.    The  multiplication  of  ve- 
hicles is  caused  on  one  hand  by  the  greater 
means  of  the  people,  and  on  the  other  band 
by  the  grea^  improvements  in  manufacture, 
which   nave  diminished   the   prices,   wliile 
they  raised  the  quality  of  the  almost  infinite 
variety  of  styles  offered.     These  are  so  ad- 
mirable as  to  have  elicited  not  only  the  sur- 
prise, but  what  is  better,  the  custom  of  the 
citizens  of  Europe.   The  tide  of  improvement 
ran  paturally  at  first  in  the  line  of  stages 
and  coaches.     The  object  was  to  make  them 
strong  and  light,  and  with  such  proportion 
of  all  the  parts  as  would  facilitate  the  draft; 
in  other  words,  to  avoid  loss  of  the  power  of 
the  horse.     In  the  cities  the  improvements 
are  of  recent  date,  and  arose  out  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  business.     The  style  adopted 
in   1830  was  the   omnibus  or  long  coach. 
One  vehicle  was   then   started  to  run  np 
Broadway  for  12^  cents  per  head.    The  suc- 
cess was  complete,  and  the  number  multi- 
plied, while  the  fare  fell  successively,  until 
tor  several  years  the  most  successful  charged 
5  cents  in  common  with  the  rail-cars.    In 
1864  their  fare  was  ndsed  to  ten  cents,  sev- 
eral of  the  companies  having  failed,  owing 
to  the  d<>preciation  of  the  currency,  and  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  grain  and  wages.    The 
number  of  omnibuses  now  running  in  New 
York  is  much  less  than  formerly.    At  one 
time  it  was  440,  but  the  car  routes  have 
multiplied,  and  their  fares  being  lower  than 
the  stages,  they  secure  the  patronage.    There 
are  not  now  probably  more  than  200  omni- 
buses running  in  New  York,  and  very  few  in 
Brooklyn.     The  use  of  them  has  spread  all 
over  the  country,  giving  birth  to  very  numer- 
ous and  extensive  factories  for  their  produc- 
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tion.  About  800  per  annum  are  made  in  New 
Tork,  and  laiger  numbers  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  The  experience,  skill,  and  capital 
thst  had  been  applied  to  the  production  of 
the  old  post-coacnes  were  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  vehicles.  The  work 
to  be  performed  by  the  coach  requires  the 
utmost  care  in  the  selection  of  the  mate- 
rials and  in  the  manner  of  combining  them. 
The  frame  is  a  piece  of  the  nicest  joiner's 
work,  of  the  toughest  ash,  that  has  grown 
yn  exposed  situations,  and  been  seasoned  at 
feast  two  years.  For  some  portions,  oak 
and  hickory,  equally  well  selected,  are  used. 
The  plankme  is  of  the  strongest  elm,  and 
&e  panels  of  Spanish  cedar ;  mahogany  and 
rosewood  for  ornamental  portions.  Hie 
frame  and  axles  are  thorougnly  ironed  with 
the  best  metal  The  springs  are  of  the  best 
steel,  and  of  these  many  of  the  improved 
forms  are  of  quite  modem  dates.  The  ellip- 
tical spring  was  introduced  in  1825.  The 
leather  is  of  the  toughest  and  finest  descrip- 
tion. The  upholstery  is  of  fine  cloths,  nets, 
damasks,  plushes,  with  coach-laces,  exten- 
aively  manufactured  in  New  England.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  construction  is 
probably  the  wheels.  These  must  be  so  put 
together  as  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of 
strength  with  the  smallest  weight  of  mate- 
rial. For  this  purpose  the  felloes  are  of 
ashy  the  spokes  of  oak,  and  the  nave  of 
elm.  All  these  are  so  arranged  as  to  receive 
the  weight  of  the  coach  as  far  as  possible 
longitudinally  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood.  A 
yery  important  American  improvement  in 
the  strength  of  the  wheel  tooic  place  some 
80  years  since.  Up  to  that  time  the  iron 
tires  had  been  put  on  in  separate  plates, 
breaking  joints  with  the  felloes.  An  Ameri- 
can blacksmith  conceived  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing the  tire  whole  and  driving  it  on  when 
hot,  so  that  its  contraction  as  it  cooled  would 
bind  the  whole  wheel  together  almost  as  one 
piece.  This  invention  has  4)een  universally 
adopted.  The  tires  of  New  York  omm- 
buses  are,  when  new,  an  inch  thick ;  but  so 
ffreat  is  the  wear,  that  they  require  renewal 
m  4  months.  The  size  of  the  wheel  is  reg- 
ulated by  the  ease  of  draft.  Thus  it  is 
found  tbat  the  greatest  ease  requires  that 
the  line  from  the  centre  of  the  forward  axle 
to  the  shoulder  of  the  horse  should  form 
an  angle  of  15  degrees  with  the  horizon. 
This  principle  will  not  admit  of  the  fore 
wheels  being  more  than  forty-four  inches  in 
diameter,  while  to  diminish  the  draught,  the 


hind  wheels  are  50  inches,  and  ^e  width  of 
track  is  4  ft.  8  in.  The  naves  oi  the  wheels 
have  a  lining  of  metal,  forming  a  box  that 
excludes  dust  and  retains  oil. 

It  will  have  been  remarked  by  the  observ- 
ing reader  that,  in  every  branch  of  industry 
w&ch  has  been  recently  taken  hold  of  by 
the  American  manufacturer,  the  facility  of 
production  and  chei^ness  of  sale-prices  have 
Land  in  hand  made  rapid  progress.  Tliis 
remarkable  feature  has  oeen  due  mostly  to 
one  principle :  it  is  that  of  reducing  the  man- 
ufacture to  its  utmost  subdivision,  and  mak- 
ing a  distinct  branch  of  each  separate  part 
of  the  object  to  be  completed.  A  pattern 
being  once  fixed  upon,  all  the  parts  of  that 
pattern  are  riven  out  to  workmen,  who  con- 
fine themselves  each  to  the  manufacturing 
of  the  part  he  undertake^  The  parts  so 
produced  are  made  in  the  best  manner. 
In  this  minute  subdivision  of  labor,  there  is 
a  constant  tendency  to  resort  to  roacliinery, 
because  that  where  there  is  a  great  demand 
to  be  supplied,  the  various  parts  can  be  pro- 
duced much  more  rapidly  and  in  many  cases 
more  perfectly  by  machinery  than  by  man- 
ual labor,  lliis  is  not  the  case,  however, 
with  the  best  descriptions  of  pleasure  car- 
riages. Two  entirely  diverse  theories  have 
formed  the  basis  of  action  among  the  car- 
riage-building fraternity,  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  have  produced  entirely  diverse 
results.  One  theory  seeks  to  cheapen  pro- 
duction, and  by  the  liberal  use  of  machinery 
and  the  concealment  afibrded  by  paint,  var- 
nish, and  upholstery,  makes  its  thousands  of 
carriages  of  showy  appearance  to  sell.  These 
carriages  are  often  of  tasteful  patterns,  and 
to  the  inexperienced  purchaser  look  as  well 
as  others  for  which  twice  or  three  times  the 
price  is  demanded.  Running  on  the  better 
class  of  country  roads,  and  not  on  the  hard 
and  often  rough  pavements  of  the  cities,  they 
will  not  infrequently  do  good  service  for  a 
long  time,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
really  good  and  substantial  carriages  can  he 
made  by  the  aid  of  machinery.  Some  of  tlio 
New  Haven  manufacturers,  and  especially  tiie 
old  and  long-established  house  of  Lawrence, 
Bradley,  and  Pardee,  make  good  and  scnioo- 
able  carriages,  which  will  endure  city  we;ir. 
A  very  low-priced  carriage  is,  however,  espt - 
cially  for  use  upon  the  pavements,  the  deHt- 
est  carriage  a  purchaser  can  buy.  It  wi!I 
give  out,  first  at  one  point,  then  at  another, 
and  after  having  had  repairs  enough  to  have 
paid  for  a  new  vehicle,  it  is  a  rickety  old 
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carriage  after  all.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a 
large  demand  for  cheap  carriages,  and  it  is 
supplied  from  Belchertown,  Mass.,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Philadelphia,  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Jacksonville, 
111.,  and  other  places  East  and  West  In 
most  of  these  places,  the  manufacturers  also 
make  a  grade  of  good  carriages,  for  which 
tlioy  find  a  ready  ni  irkct  at  home. 

The  other  theory  of  carriage-huilding  does 
not  seek  to  acquire  a  reputation  for  cheap- 
ness. It  ignores  the  use  of  machinery,  pre- 
ferring thorough,  faithful  hand  labor  to  it, 
and  by  careful  selection  of  all  its  material, 
thorough  seasoning,  honest  and  patient  work 
by  skillful  workmen,  and  a  critical  exami na- 
tion of  the  carriage  in  every  stage  of  its 
progress,  rejecting  at  once  all  flaws  or  imper- 
fect work,  endeavors  to  make  a  perfect  and 
enduring  vehicle,  which  will  last  twenty-five 
years,  and  when  it  finally  fails,  will  give  way 
"  all  at  once,  and  nothing  first"  Of  course 
the  prices  of  these  carriages  are  high,  and 
the  customers  for  them  are  principally  the 
wealthy  and  dwellers  in  cities,  who  nud  \bem 
admirably  adapted  for  use  upon  the  pave- 
ments ;  but  this  class  and  the  keepers  of 
livery  stables,  who  find  the  best  carriages 
they  can  procure  the  cheapest  in  the  end, 
create  a  suflScient  demand  for  them  to  keep 
large  manufactories  constantly  employed* 
The  "Brewster  carriages,"  made  in  Broome 
Bt,  N.  Y.,  have  at  present  the  highest  repu- 
tation among  carriages  made  on  this  theory, 
but  there  are  other  manufacturers,  both  in 
New  York  and  our  other  large  cities,  who 
doubtless  do  as  good  work. 

It  is  such  enterprise  and  success  as  this 
that  drew  from  the  London  Jurors  of  the 
World's  Fair,  the  following  remarks  in  their 
report :  "  Comparing  the  state  of  the  art  of 
carriage-building,"  say  the  London  Jurors, 
in  their  report  on  carriages  exhibited  at  the 
World's  Fair,  "  of  former  and  not  very  dis- 


tant times,  with  that  of  the  present,  we  con- 
sider the  principles  of  building  in  many 
respects  greatly  improved,  and  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  lightness,  and  a  due 
regard  to  strength,  which  are  evident  in  car- 
riages of  British  make ;  and  especially  dis- 
played in  those  contributed  by  the  United 
States,  where  there  is  commonly  employed 
in  the  construction  of  wheels,  and  other  parts 
requiring  strength  and  lightness  combined, 
a  native  wood  (upland  hickory,)  which  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  car- 
riages from  the  continental  states  do  not  ex- 
hibit this  useful  feature  in  an  equal  degree." 
The  woods  most  used  in  the  construction 
of  carriages,  ash,  oak,  and  hickory,  grow  of 
superior  quality  and  in  great  abundance  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Phils^elphia,  and  the  fact 
gives  the  art  of  carriage-making  there  great 
advantages.  There  are  in  that  city  over 
50  factories  that  produce  pleasure-carriages. 
The  capital  invested  is  over  $600,000,  and 
over  1,000  hands  are  employed.  The  vehi- 
cles are  mostly  for  city  use,  with  some  export 
demand.  One  of  the  largest  factories  of  the 
city,  Roger  &  Co.,  occupies  40,000  feet  of 
work  room,  and  employs  125  men  in  all 
the  departments  of  designers,  body-makers, 
wheelwrights,  carvers,  painters,  platers,  trim- 
mers, upholsterers,  etc.  The  wagons  of  that 
establishment  have  a  good  reputation.  In 
New  York,  the  carriage  business  is  pushed 
to  a  great  extent.  The  demand  for  heavy 
vehicles  for  the  great  cities  is  lar^  and  the 
efifect  of  railroads,  in  spreading  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  over  a  radius  of  40  miles 
around  it,  has  caused  a  considerable  demand 
for  pleasure-wagons.  Some  persons  who 
would  have  no  use  for  a  vehicle  in  the  city, 
in  adopting  a  suburban  home,  found  a  car- 
riage a  necessity.  The  aggregate  of  the 
business  in  the  state  of  New  York  in  1865 
was  given  by  the  state  census  of  that  year  as 
follows : — 


OABBIAOX  AlTD  OAB  VANUTACTOBIXfl  IK  HXW  TOBK. 
No. 


Felloe  and  spoke  fiictories. 31 

Oar  wheel                   "       4 

Hub                            "      3 

Axle-tree                    **       6 

Coach  and  wagon  factories 839 

Gar  factories 13 

Children's  carriages 1 

The  number  of  cars  made  per  annum  was 
1,349,  and  there  were  used  7,554,709  feet  of 
lumber  in  their  construction,  and  in  that  of 
wagons,  2,703,975  feet.  There  were  91 5,789 
spokes    made.      The    number    of   wagons 
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2,100 

49 

22,000 

3,692 

1,818,116 

3,609 

1,496,821 

12 

3,000 

Value  of 

Value 
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prodnoad. 

$60,357 

$208,909 

648,750 

855,000 

100 

1,260 

40,235 

110,581 

1,186,086 

2,919,466 

2,068,823 

2,388,806 

3,600 

6,869 

turned  out  was  6,391,  and  of  sleighs  605. 
The  size  of  some  of  these  factories,  and  the 
number  of  vehicles  turned  out,  are  surprising. 
The  numerous  depots  for  carriages  in  the 
city  contain  every  possible  description  of 
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vehicles,  and  of  all  manufactures.  The  car- 
riage manufacture  in  New  Jersey  stands 
next  in  magnitude  to  that  of  New  York. 
This  is  mostly  at  Newark,  where  great 
numbers  are  turned  out,  of  an  approved 
quality.  A  feature  of  the  carriage  and  wagon 
business  that  has  been  introduced  of  late 
years,  is  that  all  possible  parts  of  vehicles 
can  be  purchased  in  any  quantity,  conse- 
quently the  wheelwright  business  of  small 
towns  has  been  entirely  revolutionized. 
They  can  no  longer  make  an  entire  vehicle, 
as  formerly,  with  any  success,  but  purchase 
wheels,  axles,  top  frames,  springs,  etc.,  of  any 
and  every  pattern,  to  put  together  and  finish. 
All  these  parts  are  produced  in  great  quanti- 
ties, by  machine.  Hence,  as  we  see,  there  are 
in  New  York,  31  spoke  factories,  which  turn 
out  915,789  spokes  per  annum,  also  felloe 
factories  and  hub  factories,  etc.  The  largest 
city  factories,  however,  make  all  the  parts 
within  themselves.  Let  us  trace  the  suc- 
cessive steps  of  the  building  of  a  pleasure- 
carriage.  The  design,  whatever  may  be  the 
style,  is  first  prepared,  on  paper,  -J  of  an  inch 
to  the  foot  This  hcmg  approved  by  the 
purchaser  or  owner,  a  geometrical  plan  is 
executed  upon  the  black-board.  The  pat- 
terns are  then  cut  in  the  wood,  and  from  this 
skeleton  the  shape  and  proportions  are  de- 
termined. There  must  be  exercised  in  this 
process,  the  utmost  mathematical  exactness, 
and  the  most  careful  selection  of  material. 
The  wooden  frame  is  now  removed  to  the 
smithy;  then  come  in  requisition,  springs, 
tires,  hinges,  axles,  bolts,  locks,  and  every 
variety  of  form  by  which  iron  can  conduce 
to  the  strength  of  the  fabric.  This  being 
completed,  the  skeleton  is  moved  to  the  body 
department,  to  receive  its  floors  and  panels, 
the  sides  with  their  proper  curvature,  the 
seats  of  the  destined  construction,  and 
the  doors  with  their  trimmings.  From  this 
room,  the  body  goes  to  the  paint  room. 
Formerly  this  was  a  tedious  process,  but  the 
adoption  of  Piotrowski^s  permanent  liquid 
wood  filling  substitutes  for  the  half-dozen 
preliminary  coats  of  white  lead  formerly  re- 
quired a  single  coat  of  this  liquid,  and  the 
work  is  ready  for  the  color  painting  and 
repeated  varnishings  and  rubbings  down  re- 
quired. The  carriage  next  seeks  the  trim- 
ming room,  to  be  decked  with  fine  cloths, 
silks,  lace,  carpet,  embossed  leather,  or  the 
finest  morocco,  and  becomes  as  tasteful  as 
art  can  make  it.  While  the  body  of  the 
vehicle  is  thus  being  prepared,  the  carriage. 


or  wheels,  axles,  perches  and  shafts  have  also 
been  approaching  a  state  ready  to  receive  it 
The  felloes,  shafts,  and  nave,  each  of  its  ap- 
propriate and  well-selected  wood,  are  com- 
bined into  wheels,  that  must  in  size  bear  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  body.  The  average 
difiference  between  the  fore  and  hind  wheels 
is  eight  inches.  In  the  combination,  each 
department  supplies  its  proper  part,  and 
when  ready  to  receive  the  body,  that  is  hung 
upon  the  springs,  and  the  whole  is  ready  for 
the  final  polish.  Apart  from  the  coach  or 
pleasure-vehicle  business,  is  the  wagon  busi- 
ness, which  is  of  great  extent,  all  the  parts 
being  formed  by  machines  of  late  invention. 
The  lumber  for  these  heavv  vehicles  is  of 
considerable  dimensions.  The  plank  used  is 
three  to  four  inches  thick.  This  must  be  all 
well  seasoned.  Hence  capital  is  required  to 
keep  a  sufficient  stock  on  hand,  since  it  re- 
quires four  or  ^ye  years  to  season,  or  one 
year  for  eveiy  inch  of  thickness.  The  tim- 
ber for  hubs  is  of  black  locust.  This,  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  has  the  bark  removed,  and  is 
bored  through  the  centre  to  facilitate  the 
seasoning.  All  the  lumber  thus  seasoned  in 
stock,  is,  when  ready,  removed  to  the  saw- 
mill. Here  machines  are  usually  ready  to 
shape  every  part:  upright  and  circular  saws 
to  cut  the  plank  into  shafts  and  felloes  after 
it  is  marked ;  planing  machines,  and  mortis- 
ing machinery;  lathes  for  turning  spokes 
and  hubs ;  for  boring  holes  for  the  spokes ; 
for  driving  in  the  spokes ;  for  shaping  and 
finishing  the  felloes ;  for  boring  holes  in  the 
hubs  to  receive  the  boxes,  so  as  to  insure  a 
solid  bearing,  and  for  turning  the  hubs,  of 
which  the  two  ends  are  cut  off  at  once  by 
circular  saws.  All  these  machines  soon  turn 
the  solid  plank  into  finished  wheels,  while 
the  body  is  growing  under  similar  applica- 
tions in  another  room,  under  the  direction 
of  various  departments.  The  iron  axles  are 
turned  in  the  machine  shops,  where  also  all 
the  tires,  bands,  straps,  bolts,  rivets,  etc.,  are 
prepared  and  applied.  The  wagons  are  then 
ready  for  the  paint  This  is  the  general 
operation  of  wagon-making  in  large  estab- 
lishments. During  the  war,  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  army  wagons  were  required 
by  the  government,  and  the  energies  of  the 
manufacturers  were  severely  taxed  to  furnish 
them  as  fast  as  they  were  needed.  Numer- 
ous ambulances  were  also  built  for  the  army. 
The  demand  for  express  wagons  that  has 
grown  up  of  late  years,  has  become  very 
large,  and  they  are  produced  in  great  per- 
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fectioQ  as  respects  strength  and  {mce.  An* 
other  huge  aenuuid  for  vehicles  has  Uikeu 
the  shape  of  railroad  Qara^  and  these  almost 
rival  coaches  in  the  extent  of  manafiictiire. 
Id  New  York,  the  value  of  [Hrodaction  is  near- 
ly $1,500,000  per  aonuffi,  mostly  at  Troy. 
The  car-wheels  are  of  iron,  and  the  atmost 
care  is  taken  in  the  manufacture  of  them, 
that  when  cast  the  iron  shall  cool  eonally  iji 
all  its  parts.  For  this  purpose,  whefi  the 
wheel  IS  cast  in  a  moi<i^  it  is  removed  as 
^edily  as  possible  into  a  circular  chamber 
or  furnace,  composed  of  fire  bricks  4i  inches 
thick,  and  surrounded  by  ao  iron  case.  When 
they  are  there  deposited,  the  openins  is 
elosed,  and  the  heat  of  the  whole  is  raised  to 
nearly  the  melting  point  All  the  avenoes 
to  and  from  the  interior  are  then  closed,  and 
the  whole  is  left  to  cool  gnadually.  By  this 
process  of  raising  the  heat,  the  temperature 
of  the  wheel  is  equalized  in  all  its  parts,  and 
as  the  heat  can  then  only  subside  through 
the  wall,  it  cools  so  gradually  that  all  parts 
<>f  the  wheel  contract  alike.    For  this  cooling 


four  days  are  required.  While  red-hot  the 
wheel  is  removed,  and  having  its  edges 
packed  roand  with  sand,  the  cepixe  is  made 
to  communicate,  by  means  of  a  flue,  wiih  a 
chimaey  120  feet  high.  The  draught  thus 
created  eools  the  centre.  The  same,  if  not 
far  greater  importance  attaches  to  the  uniform 
toughness  of  the  iron  of  a  wheel  as  to  that 
of  a  cannon.  The  lives  of  hundreds  of  pas^ 
songers  are/Jways  dep^ding  npon  the  sound- 
ness  of  Uie  running  wheels,  and  the  utmofit 
care  is  taken  to  make  and  keep  them  sound. 
The  census  of  1 860  gives  the  following  sta- 
tistics of  the  production  of  carriages,  wagons, 
carts  and  children's  carrii^es  wt  the  year 
endi^  June,  1860.  There  nas  been,  gene^ 
ally,  an  increased  production  since  that  pe* 
nod,  though  what  were  distinctively  known 
as  *' Southern  carriages''  are  manufactured  io 
less  quantities  than  formerly.  The  quality  of 
the  pleasure  carriage}  has  greatly  improved, 
and  though  generally  lighter,  they  ars 
stronger  t&n  they  formerly  were. 


CMital 

lavwtod. 


No.  of 

EBtablishT 

Carriages ......3^17  (li,l31,637 

Wagons  and  carts 3,305      4,591,968 

Children's  carriages. . .      32         134,470 


c^9i 

Mtarial. 
$9,095,301 
3^12td81 
108,393 


MalM        P«na|«    Ai»i»||«Mt 
•mplojsd.  MiploTtti.       ^^ 
37,304      157      $10,001,891   $26,848,905 

0,639  2  3,415,925        8,703,937 

335        22  129,540  374,350 


AHEUGIR  eiOGU. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  article  of  more 
general  utility  than  **  Yankee  clocks,"  and 
none  on  which  more  small  wit  has  been  ex- 
pended both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  land 
of  '*  wooden  clocks  and  nutmegs  **  has  been 
a  standing  jibe  against  those  who  have  so 
cleverly  and  perseveringly  executed  those 
practical  ideas  that  tend  directly  to  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  human  condition.  Alfred 
the  Great  and  other  old  progress  men  dis>' 
covered  the  value  of  time,  and  were  hard  put 
to  it  to  measure  it  ont.  Some  of  the  old 
fellows  sought  to  do  it  by  the  dropping  of 
water ;  many  marked  the  progress  of  the 
sun ;  and  other  devices  were  employed  with* 
out  very  great  accuracy.  Alfred  contrived 
twelve  candles,  which  being  burned  one  after 
the  other,  divided  his  day  into  twelve  portions, 
which  had  each  their  special  employment. 
Twelve  candles  were  not  convenient,  how- 
ever, to  carry  in  one's  fob,  and  were  trouble- 
some to  light  and  snuff.  If  a  Yankee  peddler 
had  walked  in  upon  him  with  a  wooden 
dock  under  his  arm  to  sell  for  a  crown  piece, 


he  would  have  been  in  far  more  danger  of 
being  burned  for  a  wizard  than  of  being 
laughed  at  as  a  humbug.  The  water-clock, 
in  which  the  wheels  were  turned  by  the  flow 
of  water,  was  for  two  thousand  years  the 
only  clock  of  the  world.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  falling  weights  were  substituted  for 
flowing  water,  but  the  clocks  were  huge 
affairs,  only  used  in  churches  and  monaste- 
ries. The  escapement  wheel  was  invented 
in  1379,  by  Henry  de  Vick.  About  three 
hundred  years  later,  Galileo  discovered  the 
law  of  the  pendulum,  and  the  mechanism  of 
the  clock  underwent  no  further  material 
change  for  another  century.  They  were  a 
luxury  attainable  only  by  the  rich.  They 
were  imported  into  this  country  from  Europe 
down  to  the  formation  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, at  high  prices.  Some  of  these  were 
the  pendulum  clocks,  about  six  feet  high,  and 
generally  stood  in  the  landings  of  the  old 
houses.  About  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  federal  government,  however,  Eh 
Terry,  of  Windsor,  Connecticut,  made  some 
clocks  of  wood,  of  a  small  size,  to  bang  np 
against  the  wall    In  1793,  he  began  making 
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them,  as  a  businessi  in  Plymoath.  Connect- 
icut. Then  he  made  a  lev  in  the  year  by 
bis  own  Ubor.  In  1800  he  had  procnred 
the  help  of  a  couple  of  young  men.  The 
wheeb  were  marked  out  on  the  wood  with 
square  and  compass,  and  then  cnt  out  with 
a  fine  saw  and  jack-knife,  the  teeth  of  the 
wheels  being  fonned  in  the  same  manner. 
Twice  a  year  Mr.  Terry  would  pack  np  some 
of  these  clocks  and  make  a  journey  into  the 
new  country,  by  which  name  tJbue  refi^on  west 
of  the  North  River  was  then  called.  There 
he  found  sale  for  his  wooden  '*  movements '' 
at  f  25  each.  He  so  prospered  in  this,  that 
bv  the  year  1807  a  numoer  of  persons  in 
Waterbury  associated  themselv^  into  a  com- 
pany to  furnish  Terry  vith  stock  of  which 
he  was  to  make  the  movements.  Purchasing 
an  old  mill,  he  introduced  some  machinery 
and  undertook  to  make  500  clocks  at  one 
time,  a  larger  number  than  any  clock-maker 
in  the  world  had  ever  attempted.  The  price 
of  these  clocks,  under  such  extravagent  pro- 
duction, fell  from  $25,  which,  though  often 
paid  in  barter,  had  hitherto  been  the  regular 
price,  to  $20,  $15,  and  finally,  about  1811 
or  1812,  to  tlO.  In  1810,  Mr.  Terry  sold 
his  factory  to  Messrs.  Seth  Thomas  and 
Hoadley,  but  a  short  time  after  went  into 
the  business  again.  Messrs.  Thomas  and 
Hoadley  carried  on  the  business  together  till 
1813,  when  Mr.  Thomas  established  himself 
in  the  business  in  that  part  of  Plymouth 
now  known  as  Thoroaston,  and  the  business 
has  been  conducted  by  him,  his  sons  and 
successors,  to  the  present  time,  and  it  is 
known — in  its  two-fold  departments — as  the 
Seth  Thomas  Clock  Co.  and  Seth  Thomas' 
Sons  &  Co.,  the  largest  clock  manufactory 
in  the  world. 

But  to  return  to  our  history.  Mr.  Terry 
having  resumed  business,  and  finding  the 
trade  greatly  depressed,  clocks  selling  at  95, 
and  some  of  the  new  firms  failing,  invented 
a  new  style  which  he  called  the  "  Fillar  scroll 
top  case,"  and  wliich  sold  largely,  through 
peddlers,  at  $15.  Among  his  apprentices 
was  Chauncey  Jerome,  who,  after  coming  of 
age,  commenced  business  for  himself,  and 
after  many  vicissitudes  became  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  cheap  clocks  in  the  world. 
His  principal  factory  was  at  New  Haven, 
and  his  frequent  introduction  of  new  styles 
revived  the  flagging  trade.  In  1837,  how- 
ever, the  great  financial  panic  ruined  most 
of  the  clock  manufacturers,  and  greatly  re- 
duced the  business  of  those  who  stood  the 


shock,  TTp  to  this  time  clocks  had  been 
made  wholly  of  wood,  the  movements  being 
of  maple,  oak,  and  cherry,  the  pinions  of 
ivy  or  laurel,  and  the  dials  of  whitewood^ 
In  1887,  a  thirty-hour  clock  with  brass  move- 
ment was  invented,  but  owing  to  the  finan- 
cial depression  was  not  manufactured  to  any 
extent  before  1840  or  1841.  Eight-day 
clocks  with  brass  movements  followed,  an4 
verv  soon  the  business  was  greatly  increased, 
and  brass  rolling  mills  erected  to  supply  the 
metal  for  the  plates  and  wheels.  Every  part 
of  the  manufacture  was  cheapened,  till  one 
style  of  the  thirty-hour  clocks  was  sold  as 
low  as  seventy-five  cents,  and  a  very  fair 
eight-day  clock  for  four  dollars.  Every  part 
of  the  work  was  done  by  machinery.  The 
export  demand  soon  commenced,  and  has 
kept  on  till  now  American  clocks  are  sold  in 
immense  quantities  in  'all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  in  Western  Asia,  China,  and  Japan, 
and  South  Africa.  The  house  of  Jerome  dp 
Co.  was  merged  in  a  joint  stock  company  u^ 
1850,  called  the  Jerome  Manufacturing  Co. 
In  1853  and  1854,  this  company  produced 
444,000  clocks  per  annum,  and  other  com- 
panies as  many  more.  Of  the  thirty-one 
clock  companies  in  operation  in  1852,  nine 
failed,  four  were  burned,  and  five  wound  up 
on  account  of  the  low  prices.  In  1 855,  th^ 
Jerome  Co.  fiuled  utterly,  and  J.  C.  Brown, 
then  the  next  largest  manufacturer,  also 
failed.  A  reorganization  of  the  business  fol- 
lowed, and  now,  after  fifteen  years,  ther^ 
are  of  all  descriptions  of  clocks,  fifteen  man- 
ufacturing companies,  ranking  in  the  extent 
of  their  business  about  as  follows:  Seth 
Thomas'  Clock  Co.,  making  over  150,000 
clocks  per  annum,  and  having  connected 
with  them  as  a  kindred  outgrowth  of  the 
original  house  of  Seth  Thomas  &  Sons,  Seth 
Thomas'  Sons  &  Co.,  who  are  manufacturing 
lamely  fine  clocks  after  the  French  styles, 
ana  a  very  superior  article  of  lever  clocks; 
the  New  Haven  Clock  Co.,  the  successors 
of  the  Jerome  Manufacturing  Co. ;  the  E.  N. 
Welch  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Forestville, 
Conn. ;  the  Waterbury  Clock  Co.,  (successors 
to  Benedict,  Burnham  &  Co.;)  the  An- 
sonia  Clock  Co.,  (successors  to  J.  C.  Brown 
&  Co. ;)  the  Gilbert  Manufacturing  Co.,  E. 
In^raham  &  Co.,  Welch,  Spring  &  Co.,  the 
Atkins  Clock  Co.,  (the  last  three  of  Bristol 
or  its  vicinity,)  and  Samuel  Peck  &  Co.,  of 
New  Haven.  There  are  also  two  establish- 
ments engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  regu- 
lator clocks  and  other  fine  work :  The  How- 
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ard  Watch  and  Clock  Co.,  of  Boston,  and 
George  A.  Jones  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  whose 
work  will  bear  a  favorable  comparison  with 
the  best  European  res^ulators. 

The  manufacture  of  the  costly  parlor  and 
library  clocks,  with  movements  as  perfect 
and  almost  as  fine  as  those  of  a  watch,  and 
in  marble,  bronze  and  ormolu  cases,  has  not 
till  recently  been  successful  here,  owing  to 
the  much  higher  i)rice  which  skilled  labor 
commands  here  than  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land. Messrs.  Beth  Thomas'  Sons  &  Co. 
undertook  it  in  1866,  and  doing  the  greater 
part  of  their  work  by  machinery,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  this  class  of  work  of  a 
quality  which  equals  the  French,  and  at 
prices  materially  lower.  They  find  a  ready 
market  for  their  goods,  and  are  also  manu- 
&cturing  very  beautiful  and  perfect  railway 
lever  and  excellent  calendar  clocks.  The  en- 
tire production  of  clocks  in  the  United  States 
amounts  to  about  725,000  per  annum,  and 
their  cash  value  to  about  $1,850,000. 


aherican  watches. 

Thb  watch  as  a  timepiece  for  the  pocket 
was  first  invented  by  Peter  Hele,  at  Nurem- 
berg, in  Germany,  in  1467.  It  was  not  then 
called  a  **  watch,"  but  the  "  Nuremberg  ani- 
mated egg,"  and  its  shape  conformed  to  its 
name.  It  was  an  expensive  trinket,  and 
thouflrh  keeping  indifferent  time,  varying 
nearly  an  hour  a  day,  took  a  year  to  con- 
struct, and  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  cost  the  equivalent  of  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars.  In  the  course  of  the 
next  hundred  years,  the  English  watch- 
makers made  many  improvements,  which 
rendered  the  watch  more  serviceable,  and  at 
the  same  time  cheaper.  It  was  still,  how- 
ever, clumsy  in  shape,  almost  spherical,  and 
the  name  "  bull's  eye "  was  very  appropri- 
ately applied  to  it  Successive  improve- 
ments have  brought  the .  watch  to  a  hi^h 
degree  of  perfection;  but  these,  with  the 
intense  competition  constantly  cheapening 
the  price,  rendered  a  minute  subdivision 
of  labor  necessary,  and  it  has  been  carried 
to  such  an  extent  that  in  Switzerland,  oper- 
atives spend  their  whole  lives  in  producing  a 
single  one  of  the  many  pieces  which  go  to 
make  up  the  entire  watch  movement  Dur- 
ing the  present  century,  owing  to  this  minnte 
subdivision  of  labor,  the  Swiss  have  nearly 


monopolized  the  manufacture  of  all  classes 
of  watches,  the  English,  who  were  their  prin- 
cipal rivals,  being  unable  to  compete  with 
their  cheap  labor.  The  business  is  still  car- 
ried on  to  a  moderate  extent  in  England, 
but  most  watchmakers  there  import  from 
Switzerland  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the 
parts  that  go  to  make  up  the  "  movements." 
Some  of  these  pieces  are  made  by  machine- 
ly,  but  the  larger  proportion  by  hand,  and 
are  consequently  liable  to  all  the  imperfec- 
tions of  hand-work  of  such  delicate  character. 
It  remained  for  the  United  States,  the  country 
where  labor  commands  the  highest  price,  to 
compete  successfully  with  Switzerland,  where 
labor  is  cheapest  Of  course,  this  could  only 
be  done  by  the  employment  of  machinery  in 
producing  every  part  of  the  watch.  There 
nave  been,  perhaps  for  sixty  years,  watch- 
makers in  this  country,  who,  importing  the 
springs,  fusees,  and  escapements,  have  with 
manimld  toil  worked  out  the  other  portions  of 
the  watch  movement;  but  the  manufacture  of 
watches  exclusively  American  and  made  in 
considerable  part  by  machinery,  dates  no  far> 
ther  back  than  1852  or  1853.  In  1852,  a 
Boston  watchmaker,  A.  L.  Denison  by  name, 
conceived  the  idea  that  by  gathering  all  the 
machines  used  in  Switzerland  for  making  the 
dififerent  parts  of  the  watch  under  one  roof, 
running  them  by  one  power,  and  supple- 
menting their  performance  largely  by  hand 
labor,  it  might  be  possible  to  create  a  man- 
ufactory which  could  turn  out  ten  watches  a 
day.  His  friends  thought  him  insane,  but 
he  succeeded  in  persuading  three  other 
watchmakers,  Edward  Howard,  David  P. 
Davis,  and  Samuel  Curtis,  to  sympathize 
with  his  views,  and  the  four  built  a  factory 
at  Roxbury,  Mass.  They  had  at  first  serious 
difficulties  to  encounter.  The  Swiss  author- 
ities would  not  permit  the  exportation  of 
either  machines,  models  or  drawings;  and 
the  pioneers  were  compelled  to  invent  and 
construct  their  own  machines,  and  finally 
(early  in  1863,  we  believe)  they  completed 
their  first  watch.  It  was  not  as  elegant  as 
many  they  have  made  since,  but  it  was  and 
is  an  excellent  time-keeper.  Their  first  loca- 
tion was  unfortunate,  from  the  prevalence  of 
a  fine,  almost  impalpable  dust  trom  the  clay 
soil,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  more  delicate 
operations  of  watchmaking.  They  were  com- 
pelled therefore  to  remove  to  the  banks  of 
the  Charles  River,  a  little  above  the  village 
of  Waltham,  and  other  partners  coming  in, 
they  have  reared  a  very  extensive  establish- 
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ment,  now  known  as  the  "  Waltham  Watch 
Manafactoiy,"  which  employs  seven  hundred 
liands,  turns  out  eighty  thousand  watches 
annually,  and  has  recently  (1870)  completed 
its  five  hundred  thousandth.  Mr.  Howard, 
one  of  the  original  pioneers,  has  a  fiactory 
still  in  Roxbury,and  makes  an  excellent  watch. 
Other  manufactories  have  been  established 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  Newark  and  Marion, 
New 'Jersey,  and  at  Elgin,  on  the  Chicago 
and  Galena  Railway,  in  Illinois. 

This  last  is  the  only  one  which,  in  extent 
and  in  the  perfection  of  its  machinery  and 
the  beauty  and  completeness  of  its  products, 
rivals  its  elder  sister  at  Waltham.  The  Wal- 
tham watches  had  become  very  favorably 
known  at  the  West,  when  this  new  enter- 
prise was  started.  Half  a  dozen  active  busi- 
ness men  in  Chicago  had  become  interested 
in  the  manufacture  of  watches  in  this  conn- 
try,  and  believing  that  watches  could  be 
made  as  well  in  Illinois  as  in  Massachusetts, 
they  determined  to  try  the  experiment  of 
selling  their  own  wares  (from  their  supe- 
rior excellence)  even  in  New  England. 
This  was  in  the  spring  of  1864.  The  en- 
terprise required  a  very  large  outlay,  far 
larger  than  they  had  at  first  supposed,  but 
they  went  forward  unflinchingly,  and  after 
expending  more  than  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  they  were  rewarded  by  a  most  tri- 
umphant success.  Their  watches  have  rank- 
ed nigh  from  the  first,  and  have  stood  with 
remarkable  success  those  severest  of  tests, 
the  running  of  railroad  trains,  and  the  calcu- 
lation of  a  ship's  longitude,  daily.  The 
Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad,  all  the  great 
lines  of  the  Northwest,  the  Union  Pacific 
and  the  Central  Pacific  railways,  the  Pacific 
and  China  Mail  Steamships,  are  using  the 
Elgin  watches,  as  the  most  accurate  and  re- 
liable time-keepers  they  can  obtain.  The 
Company  (whose  corporate  name  is  "The 
National  Watch  Company,")  now  employ 
about  450  hands  and  manufacture  between 
40,000  and  50,000  watches  annually,  of  nine 
different  patterns,  two  of  them  ladies' 
watches.  They  make  movements  only,  and 
sell  to  dealers,  leaving  them  to  case  their 
watches  to  suit  customers.  The  principle  of 
these  watch  movements,  whether  made  at  El- 
gin, Waltham,  Roxbury,  or  elsewhere,  is  sub- 
stantially the  same ;  though  there  are  consid- 
erable differences  of  detail  in  the  difierent 
styles  made  by  each  company.  One  or  two  of 
the  smaller  companies  manufacture  stem- 
winding  watches,  but  otherwise  adhere  to 


what  is  known  as  the  "  American  model."  All 
of  these  dispense  with  the  chain  or  fusee  and 
its  spiral  drum,  which  was  a  characteristic  of 
the  English  watches.  They  have  reduced 
the  number  of  pieces  in  the  watch  from  800 
to  1 56,  and  thus  simplified  its  construction 
and  its  liability  to  need  repairs,  without  im- 
pairing its  durability  or  accuracy. .  Every 
piece  in  all  the  watches  of  each  pattern  is 
precisely  the  same,  and  hence  if  any  part 
is  broken  or  worn  out,  if  its  owner  can  com- 
municate with  the  Company  and  send  them 
the  number  and  style  of  his  watch,  specify- 
ing the  part  which  has  ^ven  way,  he  can 
receive  by  return  mail  its  exact  duplicate. 
The  wheels,  whether  of  brass  or  steel,  (in- 
cluding the  peculiarly-formed  escapement 
wheel,)  are  all  struck  and  toothed  by  ma- 
chinery, from  the  best  material,  and  subse- 
quently polished  and  gilded ;  the  jewels  on 
which  the  pivots  run,  whether  of  sapphire, 
ruby,  chrysolite,  or  agate,  are  ground, 
drilled,  and  reamed,  more  perfectly  than  they 
could  be  by  hand.  The  Elgin  watches  are 
protected  from  dust  by  an  ingeniously-con- 
trived dust-band,  inclosing  more  completely 
than  any  other,  the  delicate  works  of  the 
watch.  There  may  be  something  yet  to  im- 
prove in  the  uniform  tempering  of  the  steel  in 
the  movements,  but  the  work  of  the  Elgb, 
the  Waltham,  and  the  Howard  Companies,  has 
so  nearly  attained  perfection,  that  if  each 
watch  is  carefully  scrutinized,  and  no  defect- 
ive, weak,  or  imperfect  workmanship  suffered 
to  pass  the  inspector,  they  must,  in  a  few  years, 
gain  entire  control  of  the  market.  The  best 
evidence  we  can  have  of  their  excellence  is 
found  in  the  fact,  that  by  far  the  larger  part 
of  the  imported  watches  now  claim  directly 
or  indirectly  an  American  paternity.  Some 
of  the  best  of  the  foreign  watches  have  the 
names  of  American  dealers  on  them  as  manu- 
facturers. Companies  have  been  fomied  here, 
which,  importing  every  portion  of  the  move- 
ments, yet  claim  to  make  American  watches. 
Other  parties,  wholly  unscrupulous,  import 
by  thousands  cheap  and  worthless  move- 
ments labeled  "  Chicago  Watch  Co.",  "P.  L. 
Bartley,"  "  Elgen  Watch,"  "American  Watch 
Co.",  "Waltham  Watch,"  "C.M.Wilson," 
"M.  Weeler,"  <fcc.  <fec.,  and  thus  try  to  palm 
off  their  worthless  trash  as  American  watches. 
In  1868,  250,000  foreign  and  100,000  Amer> 
ican  watches  were  put  upon  the  market  In 
1870  the  American  watches  had  increased  to 
130,000,  the  foreign  falling  below  200,000,  a 
majority  of  the  latter  theae  cheap  counterfeits. 
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ILECTRO-PLATIIK. 

Electbo-platino  is  the  art  of  depositing, 
by  means  of  electro-galvanism,  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  baser  metals,  copper,  orass,  nickel 
silver,  britannia  or  white  metal,  ^c,  a  film 
or  coat  of  silver  or  ^roltl.  The  discovery  of 
the  process  followed  that  of  electrt)typing, 
describcr.  elsewhere  in  this  work,  and  was 
made  about  1839  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Jordan. 
Previous  to  1839  silver-plating  or  gilding 
was  executed  in  the  old  way  or  various  ways. 
Iron  was  gilded  by  polishing  its  surface  and 
then  heating  it  till  it  acquired  a  blue  color. 
When  this  was  done,  leaf  gold  was  applied, 
slightly  burnished  down,  and  exposed  to  'a 
gentle  fire,  af^er  which  it  was  burnished 
again.  Copper  or  brass  may  be  gilded  in 
the  same  manner.  Gilding  metids  by  amal- 
gamation was  effected  by  forming  the  gold 
into  a  paste  or  amalgam  with  mercury,  and 
was  chiefly  employed  for  gilding  silver,  cop- 
per, or  brass.  The  metal  being  well  cleaned, 
IS  dipped  into  the  amalgahi  or  spread  over 
with  it,  when  a  quantity  will  adhere  to  the 
surface.  The  metal  is  then  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  a  furnace,  which  volatilizes  the  mer- 
cury, leaving  the  gold  adhering;  this  is  after- 
ward burnished.  In  this  way,  buttons  and 
similar  articles  are  gilded. 

Ornamental  figures  were  also  delineated 
in  gold  upon  steel  by  a  very  ingenious  pro- 
cess, by  means  of  ether.  Gold  was  dissolved 
in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  a  quantity  of 
ether  was  added,  and  the  mixture  shaken. 
The  ether  taking  the  gold  from  the  acid,  an 
ethereal  solution  of  gold  was  produced,  which 
was  separated  and  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  steel  by  a  camel  hair;  the  ether  was 
evaporated,  leaving  the  gold  on  the  surface 
of  the  steel.  The  met^  was  then  heated 
and  (he  gold  burnished.  In  this  way  sword- 
blades  were  ornamented.  Instead  of  ether, 
the  essential  oils  may  be  used. 

Making  gilded  trinkets  was  brought  to 
such  perfection  that  the  use  of  real  gold 
was  very  much  diminished.  The  most  ele- 
gant patterns  were  struck  in  thin  copper,  and 
then  gilded  so  perfectly  as  not  to  be  distin- 
guishable in  a  general  way,  while  new,  from 
gold,  and  with  proper  cai-e  they  would  last 
for  a  considerable  time ;  but  when  the  gild- 
ing once  wore  off,  the  color  could  not  be 
restored,  as  in  the  case  of  jeweler's  gold. 
These  were  the  processes  in  use  up  to  1839, 
when  Mr.  Ames  was  one-  of  a  committee 


sent  to  Enjgland  by  fliif  government  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  itt  aid  of  a  govemmeot 
arms  manufactory,  and^  hiri  attention  wa^ 
attracted  to  the  subject  of  depositing  silver 
l^y  electricity,  which  was  then  being  dis- 
cussed, and  its  theory  established.  No  pro^ 
eess  of  depositing  the  silver  upon  any  base 
metal,  as  nickel  silver,  had  been  discovered. 
Subsequently,  pursuant  to  some  suggestions 
of  Professor  SilHman,  it  was  discovered  that 
cyanide  of  potash  would  hold  the  silver  in 
solution  without  Oxidizing  the  baser  metals. 
This  removed  a  part  of  the  difficulty,  bat 
there  yet  remained  to  deposit  any  given 
vi^eight  of  silver  that  mignt  be  required. 
This  was  also  removed  by  the  addition  of  the 
cyanide  of  silver  to  the  solution. 

The  early  prdcess  was  to  dissolve  sulphate 
of  copper  in  a  vessel,  and  to  suspend  a  zinc 
plate  by  wires  soldered  to  it,  and  the  object 
to  be  coated  by  the  same  wires  in  the  Hqnid 
facing  the  zinc  and  very  near  to  it.  On  the 
application  Of  the  electric  battery,  the  zinc 
dissolved,  and  about  the  same  amount  of 
copper  deposited  itself  upon  the  object  to  be 
eoated,  which  was  attached  to  the  negative 
pole  of  the  battery.  A  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  copper  was  suspended  in  bags  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  liquid  to  supply  that  which 
deposits.  In  electro  plating  with  gold  or 
silver,  there  should  bO  a  constant  motion 
sustained,  in  order  to  aid  in  equalizing  the 
deposit  In  plating,  the  utmost  care  is  to  be 
taken  to  remove  all  traces  of  grease  by  boil- 
ing the  object  in  alkali.  This  process  was 
extensively  employed  foi'  depositing  a  coat- 
ing of  silver  upon  german  silver,  britannia, 
pewter,  or  brass,  oy  which  the  apparent 
beauty  of  the  precious  metal  was  imparted 
to  them.  The  mode  of  dissolving  the  silver 
was  originally  by  pure  nitric  acid ;  distilled 
water  then  being  added,  the  silver  is  precip- 
itated as  a  cyanide  by  a  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium.  The  precipitate  being  col- 
lected and  washed,  is  dissolved  in  a  solution 
of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  this  is  used  for 
silver,  in  place  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  used 
for  the  deposit  of  that  material.  The  object  is 
more  conveniently  obtained  by  connecting  a 
plate  of  silver  with  the  positive  pole  of  the 
battery,  suspended  in  a  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium,  and  allowing  the  current  to  pass 
until  the  silver  begins  to  deposit  upon  the  neg- 
ative pole.  The  copper  wire  is  then  attached 
to  the  object,  which  is  dipped  in  nitric  acid, 
and  then  placed  in  the  solution ;  after  being 
in  it  some  minutes  it  is  taken  out  and  well 
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brashcd  with  sand.  It  »  th«n  replaieed  in 
the  solution,  and  in  a  few  hoars^  time  it  will 
have  acquired  a  coating  of  dead  white  silver 
as  thick  as  tiasne  paper.  It  may  then  be 
burnished  or  polished  with  a  hard  brush  and 
whiting.  A  la4«r  process  deposits  the  silver 
with  a  brilliant  surface.  To  produce  the 
natural  hardness  of  the  hammered  metal,  it 
id  requisite  to  preserve  certain  prt^ortions 
between  the  size  of  the  silver  plate  and  the 
object  to  be  plated.  If  the  time  of  the 
operation  is  prolonged,  the  deposit  may  be 
thickened  to  almost  axij  extent.  To  deposit 
a  plate  as  thick  as  oixlinary  writing  paper, 
will  require  1^  or  1-^  oz.  of  silver  to  12  square 
inches.  The  pure  metal  thus  deposited  is 
as  durable  as  that  used  for  silver  coin.  By 
the  electro-plating  process,  all  ornaments, 
however  eUborate  as  designs,  however  com- 
plicated they  may  be,  can  be  produced  in  as 
great  perfection  as  in  solid  silver.  There 
are  many  establishments  engaged  in  the  man- 
niactnre  of  these  electro-plated  goods,  and 
the  annual  production  amounts  to  five  or  six 
million  dollars.  The  largest,  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  the  world,  ie  that  of 
the  Meriden  Britannia  Company,  which  has 
six  large  factories,  at  West  Meriden,  New 
Uavet],  Wallingford,  Conn.,  and  elsewhere, 
employs  an  average  of  1,000  hands,  makes 
goods  of  three  thousand  different  patterns,  on 
nickel  silver  and  albata  or  white  metal,  and 
of  single,  double,  triple  or  quadruple  thick- 
ness of  plate,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  92,- 
500,000  annually.  Its  catalogues  contain 
lists  of  electro-plated  goods  of  every  con- 
ceivable style.  Dinner,  coffee  and  tea  sets, 
hotel  plate,  casters  of  all  sorts  and  in  infinite 
variety ;  knives,  forks,  spoons,  ice  pitchers, 
goblets,  fruit  dishes,  cake  baskets,  salvers, 
baking  dishes,  epergn68,  vases,  punch -bowls, 
statuettes,  &c.  &c.,  are  all  in  its  lists  and  to 
be  found  in  its  warehouses.  Their  ice  pitchers 
and  other  plated  goods  are  largely  exported. 
Other  manufacturers  doubtless  make  plat- 
ed goods  of  as  good  quality,  but  no  others 
have  so  great  a  variety  to  suit  all  tastes  and 
purses.  Among  their  specialties  arc :  the 
porcelain-lined  ice  pitcher,  an  invention 
which  avoids  the  unpleasant  galvanic  action 
and  dangerous  metallic  oxidation  of  the  ordi- 
nary ice  pitcher ;  the  porcelain-lined  baking 
dish,  an  iron  pan,  porcelain-lined,  in  which 
puddings  or  meats  can  be  baked,  and  which 
is  provided  with  an  outer  plated  pan  and 
rim,  which  mako  it  an  elegant  dish  for  the 
table;  and  their  method  of  extra  plating 


those  portions  of  the  fork  or  spoon  which 
are  subjected  to  the  heaviest  wear. 

Solid  silver  ware,  which  finds  its  purchasers 
principally  among  the  wealthy,  is  manufac- 
tured on  a  moderate  scale  by  several  houses  in 
most  of  our  large  cities.  Houses  like  Tiffany 
&  Co.,  Ball,  Black  &  Co.,  <kc.,  have  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  customers  for  solid  silver 
goods  to  warrant  their  manufacturing  for  their 
own  sales;  and  there  are  many  small  manu- 
facturers, especially  of  spoons,  forks,  silver 
ladles,  <&c.,  who  do  a  fair  amount  of  business. 
The  manufacture  of  these  goods  for  the  gen- 
eral market  is,  however,  mainly  in  the  hands 
of  two  establishments,  the  Gorham  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  the 
Whiting  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New  York. 
The  former  also  make  electro-plated  goods, 
but  the  solid  silver  plate  is  their  prin- 
cipal business.  The  Gorham  Co.,  whose 
founder,  Jabez  Gorham,  commenced  business 
in  Providence  fifty  years  ago,  is  much  the 
largest,  and  has  the  highest  reputation.  It 
employs  over  400  hands,  and  uses  nearly  30 
tons  of  silver  annually ;  three  tons  of  silver 
often  being  in  process  of  manufacture  at 
once.  Its  silver  ware  is  all  of  a  little  more 
than  sterling  firmness,  t.  e.  025  parts  in  1,000 
of  pure  silver  and  75  parts  alloy.  This  is 
the  English  standard,  oeing  25  parts  in  a 
thousand  purer  than  American  coin.  The 
beauty  and  artistic  merit  of  their  designs 
have  commanded  universal  admiration. 

In  electro  gilding  the  metal  is  dissolved  in 
nitro-muriatic  acid,  when  the  chloride  of 
gold  thus  obtained  is  digested  with  Calcined 
magnesia.  The  oxide  precipitated  is  washed 
by  boiling  in  nitric  acid,  and  is  then  dis- 
solved in  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  tem- 
perature in  gilding  copper  should  be  at  least 
130**  R,  and  in  gilding  silver  still  higher. 
The  positive  plate  of  the  battery  must  be  of 
gold,  and  the  negative  of  iron  or  copper. 
Some  of  the  metals,  as  iron,  steel,  lead,  do 
not  readily  receive  the  gold  in  deposit,  but, 
being  first  covered  with  a  light  coat  of  copper, 
the  gold  is  deposited  upon  that.  The  solu- 
tion should  contain  as  much  gold  as  will  per- 
fect the  desired  work  at  once.  In  this  oper- 
ation the  smallest  quantities  produce  t!  c 
most  extraordinary  effects.  An  ordinary 
watch-case  may  receive  a  heavy  coat  on  tl:c 
outside  and  be  well  covered  within,  and  jot 
the  expenditure  of  gold  will  be  only  20 
grains,  or  the  value  of  one  and  a  half  dollars. 
"  A  magnificent  gold  pencil-caso  "  will  have 
cost  3  grains  of  gold,  or  22  cts.  worth. 
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FISHERIES. 

Thb  fisheries  were  the  first  snccessfal  indas- 
try  of  the  colonies,  and  they  laid  the  foanda- 
tion  of  our  national  commerce  and  marine. 
The  results  are  not  singular  in  this  respect, 
since  the  most  flourishing  commercial  coun- 
tries of  the  modern  world  owed  their  origin, 
like  the  Romish  church,  to  the  "poor  fisher- 
man." When  the  subjects  of  ancient  Rome, 
flying  before  the  hordes  of  Attila,  retreated  to 
thelagnnesof  the  Adriatic,  nothing  remained 
to  them  but  the  sea  and  its  treasures.  This 
pursuit  enabled  them  to  rear  on  the  rocks 
that  had  sheltered  them,  the  proud  Venice 
which  awed  the  world,  and  whose  power  fell 
only  when  the  republic  had  become  a  cor- 
rupt olio^archy,  and  the  young  general  Bona- 
parte, the  agent  of  a  new  republic,  called 
them  to  account.  With  the  same  origin, 
Genoa  grew  into  the  dominion  of  the  seas, 
and  encountered  the  same  fieite  when  wealth 
and  corruption  succeeded  the  humble  virtues 
of  the  founders.  The  Dutch,  from  a  band 
of  herring-catchers,  whose  collection  of  fish- 
>  Ing  huts  was  called  Amsterdam,  carried  on 
that  system  of  energetic  industry  that  con- 
quered Holland  from  the  sea,  and  prevented 
the  future  encroachments  of  that  element 
by  dikes ;  while  the  country  grew  rich  and 
so  powerful  that  the  successors  of  those  old 
herring-busses  carried  a  broom  at  the  mast- 
head in  token  of  the  soverei^ty  of  the  seas. 
To  them  succeeded  the  English,  whoso 
fishing-nurtured  marine,  coupled  with  an 
aptitude  for  commerce,  gave  them  the  mas- 
tery over  the  wealth-enervated  Dutch.  The 
English  felt  the  maritime  sceptre  tremble  in 
their  grasp  for  the  first  time,  when  the  New 
England  trained  fishermen  met  them  in 
battle,  and  almost  every,  engagement  re- 
sulted in  the  triumph  of  the  "  bit  of  striped 
buntlDg."  But  warlike  supremacy  is  the 
least  of  the  triumphs,  since  the  commercial 
and  maritime  superiority  has  every  day 
become  more  manifest,  from  the  moment 
when  Paul  Jones  "  began  to  fight  '*  and 
"old  Stewart"  out-manoeuvred  the  English 
fleet,  to  the  success  of  the  yacht  America  in 
the  British  waters.  The  vigor  and  address 
with  which  the  New  Englanders  early  em- 
barked in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishing, 
and  built  vessels  with  which  to  prosecute  it, 
not  only,  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
mother  country,  but  roused  the  alarm  of 
the  government,  who  foresaw,  in  their  indus- 


try and  intelligence,  the  causes  of  the  defeat 
they  suAtained  a  century  later. 

About  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  trade  growing  out  of  the 
cod  fishery  furnished  the  northern  colonies 
with  nearly  one  half  of  their  remittances  to 
the  mother  country,  in  payment  for  goods. 
All  the  seaport  towns  were  engaged  mostly 
in  it,  and  thus  grew  in  proportion  to  the 
success  of  that  business.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  fishing  rights  were  a  very- 
important  part  of  the  negotiations  ettered 
into  at  the  peace.  The  general  resuh  of  the 
negotiations  was  that  the  Americans  might 
catch  fish  anywhere  except  within  three 
miles  of  certam  English  colonial  coasts,  and 
might  land  to  dry  and  cure  on  the  southern 
side  of  Newfoundland  and  other  convenient 
coasts.  Congress,  by  law,  also  granted  a 
bounty  to  vessels  of  which  all  the  officers 
and  three  fourths  of  the  crew  were  American 
citizens.  The  bounty  was  altered  from  time 
to  time,  and  as  it  now  exists  under  the  law 
of  1855  is  as  follows  :  If  the  vessel  is  more 
than  five  tons  and  not  more  than  30,  $3^ 
per  ton ;  more  than  30  tons,  $4,  The  al- 
lowance of  one  vessel  during  the  season, 
whatever  may  be  her  tonnage,  cannot  exceed 
$360.  The  bounty  paid  out  from  1846  to 
1858  amounts  to  $4,046,929,  or  $337,244 
per  annnm  average.     The   whole   amount 

Eaid  since  the  formation  of  the  government 
as  been  $12,944,998,  and   the  following 
states  were  the  recipients : — 

BTATX8  THAT  HZGEXTB  THB  FEDERAL  BOmrTT. 

Maine $4,175,050 

New  Hampshire 563,134 

Massachusetts 7,926, 273 

Connecticut 182,853 

Rhode  Island 78,896 

New  York 18,319 

Virginia 479 

Total $12,944,998 

The  cod  fishery  is  the  most  important,  if 
we  take  the  number  of  tons  employed  as  the 
guide.  In  1795  there  were  37,000  tons  of 
shipping  so  employed.  At  present  there 
are  110,000  tons  employed  in  the  business. 
There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  fishing- 
vessels  are  fitted  out.  The  leading  one  is 
for  six  or  seven  farmers  with  their  sons  to 
build  a  schooner  during  the  winter.  When 
the  spring  crops  are  in,  they  fit  out  the  ves- 
sel with  the  necessary  stores  and  go  on 
board  to  make  the  voyage  before  harvest. 
They  proceed  to  the  "Banks,"  the  Gulf  of 
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St.  Lawrence,  or  Labrador,  and,  with  a  good 
catch,  get  home  in  time  to  harvest.  From 
the  proceeds  of  the  voyage  they  pay  any  ont- 
standing  claims  for  outfit,  draw  the  govern- 
ment bounty,  and  divide  the  proceeck.  Af- 
ter harvest  they  make  another  voyage,  the 
catch  of  which  is  not  dried,  but  salted  down 
for  home  use,  under  the  name  of  mud  fish. 
Another  plan  is  to  charter  a  vessel  from  the 
owner,  merchant,  or  other,  in  a  company  of 
10  or  15,  on  shares;  the  owner  finding  the 
▼essel,  and  nets,  and  salt  for  his  share,  which 
is  usually  three  eighths  of  the  whole  catch. 
The  men  supply  provisions,  hooks,  lines,  and 
the  salt  for  their  share  of  five  eighths  of  the 
fish.  One  of  them  is  selected  to  navigate, 
for  which  service  he  gets  $4  or  $5  per 
month  ;  otherwise  he  turns  in  to  catch  fish, 
or  to  work  with  the  rest  The  first  spring 
voyage  is  usually  made  to  the  Banks ;  the 
second  either  to  the  Banks,  the  Gulf,  or  Labra- 
dor ;  and  the  two  fall  voyages  also  generally 
to  the  Banks. 

Fish  here  are  all  caught  with  hooks,  and 
are  taken  from  the  bottonL  Each  fiisher- 
man  has  a  strong  line,  of  from  sixty  to  sev 
enty  £»thom8  in  length,  to  which  is  attached 
a  lead  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  weighing  about 
five  pounds.  This  of  course  is  the  sinker. 
From  this  proceeds  the  ^  pennant,"  which  is 
a  cord  about  twice  the  size  of  the  line,  and 
is  about  three  feet  in  length.  To  the  lower 
end  of  the  pennant,  and  attached  to  it  by  a 
small  copper  swivel,  is  the  *'  craft,"  which  is 
a  small  stout  cord  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
in  length,  having  three  strips  of  whalebone 
laid  around  it  at  the  middle,  where  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  swivel  of  the  pennant.  The 
whole  is  then  serried  or  wound  round  with 
tarred  twine.  On  each  end  of  <the  craft  is 
a  smaller  swivel,  to  which  the  gauging  of 
the  hooks  is  attached.  The  whalebone 
serves  to  keep  the  hooks  about  a  foot  apart, 
■o  there  is  httle  danger  of  their  becoming 
entangled  with  each  other. 

The  men  arrange  themselves  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  deck,  throw  over  their 
leads,  and  unreel  their  lines,  till  the  lead 
rests  on  the  bottom.  It  ia  then  drawn  up 
so  that  the  hook  will  be  on  the  bottom  with 
the  down  pitch  of  the  vessel,  and  with  nip- 
pers drawn  on  their  fingers  to  keep  the  line 
from  cutting  them,  they  lean  over  the  bul- 
warks, patiently  awaiting  a  bite,  which  is 
known  by  a  slight  jerk  on  the  line.  They 
then  give  a  sudden  pnll,  in  order  to  hook 
him,  stand  back  and  baul  in  the  long  line, 
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hand  over  hand,  until  the  fish  is  hauled  up 
to  the  surface,  when  he  is  taken  in  on  deck, 
unhooked,  and  thrown  into  a  square  box, 
which  each  man  has  futened  by  his  side, 
called  a  '^  kid."  The  hooks  are  then  baited 
and  hove  over  again,  and  the  fisherman, 
while  the  line  is  running,  picks  up  the  fish 
cav^ht,  and  cuts  out  his  tongue. 

TowBxd  night,  the  fish  are  counted  out 
from  the  kids,  each  one  separately,  and 
thrown  into  a  large  kid  near  the  main- 
hatch,  called  the  '*  dressing-kid."  They  are 
counted  aloud  as  they  are  thrown  along,  and 
each  man  is  required  to  keep  his  own  ac- 
count and  report  to  the  skipper  at  night,  who 
keeps  a  separate  account  for  each  man  on 
the  log-book.  The  dressing-gang,  consisting 
of  a  "throater,"  a  "header,"  a  "splitter,'* 
and  a  "salter,"  now  commence  aressinr 
down.  After  passing  through  the  hi^ds  of 
the  first  three,  they  assume  somewhat  the 
shape  seen  in  market.  They  are  then  passed 
down  between  decks  to  the  Salter,  who  puts 
them  up  in  kenches,  or  layers,  laying  the 
first  tier  on  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  and 
building  up  with  alternate  layers  of  salt  and 
fish  till  the  kench  reaches  the  desired  height 
The  decks  are  then  washed  down,  sails  i&ea 
in,  and  the  vessel  anchored  for  the  night. 

A  popular,  though  somewhat  dangerous 
method,  called  "trawling,"  has  been  em- 
ployed of  late  years.  The  trawl  is  a  long 
rope,  with  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  lines 
depending  from  it,  to  which  hooks  are  at- 
tached as  to  the  common  line.  The  rope  is 
kept  at  the  surface  by  means  of  keg-buoys, 
each  one  marked  with  the  vessel's  name,  to 
prevent  any  dispute  as  to  ownership.  The 
hooks  are  baited  and  the  trawl  got  clear  and 
ready,  and  it  is  then  taken  in  a  dory  some 
distance  from  the  vessel,  and  set.  It  is 
generally,  we  believe,  set  at  night,  and 
hauled  in  the  morning.  The  very  laborious 
duty  of  hauling  the  trawls  is  performed  also 
in  dories,  by  two  or  three  men  in  each. 
Occasionally,  nearly  every  hook  has  done 
its  work,  but  most  frequently  from  twenty 
to  fifty  fish  are  the  reward  of  their  toil. 
Sometimes  trawls  are  set  at  a  distance  of 
five  or  six  miles  from  the  craft,  and  not  un- 
freouently  do  the  trawl-men  get  astray  from 
their  vessel  In  this  case,  they  ^eneraUy 
board  some  other  vessel,  if  one  is  lymg  near, 
or  drift  about  for  hours  until  they  find  their 
own. 

The  herring  fisheir,  which  was  fonnerly 
very  abundant,  has  of  late  years  fallen  into- 
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decay,  for  the  reason  that  the  great  schools 
that  formerly  yisited  these  shores  have 
ceased  to  come,  most  probably  because  the 
waters  resorted  to  by  the  fish  to  deposit 
their  spawn  have  been  obstructed  by  dams, 
mills,  etc.  For  the  same  reason  the  once 
abundant  salmon  has  now  become  scarce. 
The  indentures  of  the  apprentices  in  colonial 
times  were  said  to  have  contained  clauses 
that  the  apprentice  should  not  be  compelled 
to  eat  salmon  oftener  than  thrice  a  week. 

The  salmon  is  a  timid  fish,  and  the  dams, 
turbine  wheels,  and  factory  refuse  of  the  rivers 
of  the  Atlantic  coast,  have  driven  them  away 
from  most  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  At- 
lantic, till  they  are  now  seldom  found  south 
of  the  Kennebec,  Penobscot,  and  Aroostook 
riTcrs,  and  a  considerable  part  of  our  supply 
comes  from  the  Canadian  and  other  colonial 
rivers  where  they  are  still  abundant  Once, 
one  shad  was  th<jugbt  worth  as  much  as  three 
salmon,  but  now  a  salmon  of  fair  size  would 
be  worth  at  least  ten  shad.  The  price  has 
ranged  usually  from  20  to  50  cts.  per  pound, 
and  sometimes  the  first  salmon  of  the  season 
has  brought  one  and  even  two  dollars  a 
pound.  Of  late  our  markets  are  supplied  in 
part  from  the  Pacific  coast,  where  they  are 
so  abundant  that  a  sea-captain  asserted  some 
years  ago  that  he  had  bought  a  ton  of  salmon 
for  a  jack-knife.  They  were  retailed  (the 
very  best  quality)  in  New  York  in  1870  at 
20  cents  per  pound.  Great  efibrts  have  been 
made  within  a  few  years  past  to  restore  the 
salmon  to  our  Eastern  rivers  by  artificial 
breeding,  but  without  very  marked  success. 
The  fish  requires  five  or  six  years  to  attain 
its  full  size.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
the  smelt,  so  abundant  in  our  fish  market,  is 
the  young  of  the  salmon,  and  that  in  its  cap- 
ture in  such  quantities  we  are  depriving  our- 
selves of  future  salmon.  A  few  years  ago, 
the  same  table  on  Lake  Erie  presented  Ken- 
nebec salmon  side  by  side  with  Lake  Supe* 
rior  salmon-trout. 

The  halibut  fishery  on  George's  Banks 
is  an  enterprise  of  recent  years.  It  is  pur- 
sued in  mid-winter,  and  few  occupations, 
even  on  the  ocean,  are  more  hazardous. 
This  delicate  fish  is  packed  in  ice,  and  sent 
by  railroads,  sound  and  sweet,  to  the  most 
distant  markets. 

Before  the  construction  of  railroads,  the 
whole  number  of  halibut  annually  caught 
and  brought  into  Cape  Ann,  did  not  exceed 
2500,  which  were  nearly  all  sold  fresh  for 
immediate  consumption ;    for  not  having 


been  in  demand,  when  cured  in  any  manner 
by  salt,  for  the  domestic  or  foreign  markets, 
but  few  were  prepared  for  that  purpose.  In 
(act,  so  worthless  were  they  considered  as 
salted  fish,  that  the  owners  of  the  vessels 
employed  in  the  fisheries  generally  in- 
structed the  crews  to  cut  aMdrift  all  the 
halibut  which  were  drawn  up,  and  every 
year  many  thousands  had  been  thus  turned 
back  to  the  deep  with  a  fatal  wound.  But 
such  was  now  the  facility  of  transporting 
them  Jresh  to  the  New  York  market^  that 
at  least  1 6,000  were  taken,  and  a  large  portion 
of  th^m  sent  to  that  city  by  the  railroads 
and  steamboats. 

The  mode  of  taking  halibut  is  as  follows  : 
The  lines  are  thrown  over  and  allowed  to 
sink  to  the  bottom ;  a  heavy  lead  is  attached, 
for  the  under  current  on  the  Banks  is  very 
strone ;  the  fish  takes  the  hook  by  suction, 
but  the  force  of  suction  is  sufficient  to  en- 
able the  fishennan  to  discover  that  he  is 
"  thar ;"  then  commences  the  "  hauling  m,** 
and  the  reader  may  believe  it  is  no  joke  to 
haul  in  a  line,  in  a  rough  sea,  of  some 
eiffhty  or  ninety  fathoms  in  length,  with  a 
fiMi  of  from  twenty-five  to  two  hundred 
pounds'  weight  at  the  end.  Sometimes  the 
fish  comes  up  very  readily  to  the  surfiMe, 
but  in  most  cases  it  is  necessary  to  "drown" 
it,  by  drawing  it  some  ten  or  twenty  feet 
from  the  bottom,  and  very  suddenly  letting 
go.  This  hist  process  is  of  course  a  very 
tedious  one.  The  fish  upon  coming  to  the 
surface  is  seized  by  a  **  gaff,"  an  oaken  pole 
Or  stick  with  a  strong  hook  attached,  drawn 
on  board  the  vessel,  and  thrown  into  the 
ice-house.  Each  man  keeps  account  of  the 
number  of  fish  he  takes,  of  which  he  re- 
ceives the  proceeds  from  one  half  the 
amount  of  sale. 

Formerly  the  halibut  was  only  caught 
late  in  the  spring  and  during  the  summer 
and  autumnal  months,  on  the  south  shoals 
of  Nantucket,  along  the  coast  of  Cape  Cod, 
in  Barnstable  Bay,  on  Cash's  Ledge,  and 
some  other  places,  where  they  were  most 
abundant  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  always  in  deep  water,  being  consid- 
ered, as  it  is  termed,  a  bottom  fish.  But 
since  the  demand  for  this  American  turbot, 
as  it  may  with  propriety  be  called  (for  it 
much  resembles  that  delicious  fish  in  form 
and  flavor),  has  so  vastly  increased,  the  fish^ 
ermen  have  made  explorations  in  search  of 
other  haimts,  and,  to  their  great  astoniab- 
ment,  found  them  in  immense  quantities  on 
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George^s  Banks,  early  in  March ;  and  what 
was  still  more  surprising,  and  a  fact  until  then 
entirely  unknown  to  them,  they  appeared  in 
extensive  shoals  on  the  surface  of  tne  water, 
like  mackerel,  and  were  taken  with  but  three 
or  four  fathoms  of  line,  instead  of  from  26  to 
70,  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  use 
time  out  of  mind  in  the  bottom  fishing. 
The  Cape  Ann  vessels  take  from  200  to 
600  each  trip,  weighing  from  25  to  200 
pounds. 

The  fish  is  packed  and  shipped  mostly,  if 
not  altogether,  in  Boston,  and  thence  sent 
to  the  most  distant  points  of  the  South.  It 
much  surprised  the  epicures  of  New  Orleans 
when  it  popped  out  of  the  ice-box  in  the 
market,  not  only  by  the  strangeness  of  its  ap- 
pearance, being  altogether  unkno¥m  in  those 
Sarts,  but  also  by  the  delicacy  of  its  rich 
avor. 
The  growth  of  this  fishery  has  been  so 
rapid  that  from  a  small  beginning  it  has 
in  a  few  years  increased  to  $126,000  per  an- 
num, and  employs  100  nearly  new  and  well- 
adapted  vessels,  chiefly  owned  at  the  port 
of  Gloucester. 

The  mackerel  fishery  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est pursued,  but  it  did  not  reach  much  im- 
portance until  the  close  of  the  last  century ; 
and  it  is  now  mostly  confined  to  Maine  and 
Massachusetts.  There  are  about  30,000 
tons  employed  in  it,  and  the  number  of 
barrels  caught  annually  will  vary  from  131,- 
000  to  360,000  barrels.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  business  is  carried  on  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  other  states  doing  but  little  in  it 
A  few  vessels  from  Maine  and  Connecticut 
fit  out  at  Gloucester,  the  chief  place  for  that 
industry.  The  merchants  of  JPhiladelphia, 
New  York,  and  Boston  have  their  agents  at 
that  place  to  purchase  and  ship  for  them. 
There  are  now  employed  in  it  over  1000 
vessels  and  10,000  men.  The  value  is  given 
as  follows  by  the  inspector  general  of  Mas- 
sachusetts : — 

Value  of  vessels  and  outfits  in  Mas- 
sachusetts,  $6)032,000 

Value  average  of  catch, 4,400,000 

The  American  mackerel-catchers  took  of 
this  fish  one  year  as  follows :  188,336  barrels 
in  American  waters,  and  140,906  barrels  in 
waters  now  claimed  as  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

Gloucester  sends  out  annually  about  four 
hundred  schooners,  ranging  frx>m  65  to 
110  tons,  and  averaging  90  tons.    Their 


crews  for  the  mackerel  fishery  generally 
consist  of  from  10  to  14  men,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  craft;  for  the  cod  ana 
halibut  fishery,  of  about  8  men.  The  ves- 
sels are  nearly  all  of  a  clipper  build,  fore- 
and-aft  rig,  and  are  valued  at  an  average  of 
about  $4000.  Most  of  them  have  all  the  con- 
veniences of  a  mechanic's  house  on  shore, 
and  their  cabins  will  generally  compare,  in 
a  due  proportion  of  course,  with  the  cabins 
of  any  merchant-ship.  It  is  the  fisherman's 
pride  that  his  craft  shall  compare  in  beauty 
with  any  other  he  may  meet.  In  Glouces- 
ter the  value  of  shipping  tonnage  is  $1,600,- 
000.  In  the  montns  of  May  and  June, 
nearly  all  the  vessels  owned  in  the  port 
commence  ''  fitting  out"  for  the  Bay  of  SU 
Lawrence,  in  which  locality,  for  the  past 
few  years,  mackerel  abound  in  the  greatest 
numbers.  The  "  fit-out"  consists  in  the 
craft  being  newly  painted,  rigging  and  sails 
renovated,  anchors  and  cables  replenished, 
if  necessary,  men  shipped,  and  oait,  salt, 
and  provisions  taken  on  board.  She  is  then 
ready  for  a  start  For  the  first  few  days  of 
the  passage  all  hands  are  busily  employed 
in  arranging  or  deciding  for  their  fishing 
quarters  at  the  rail.  The  best  men  are  gen- 
erally given  positions  near  the  main  riggmg, 
which  is  considered  the  most  advantageous, 
as  the  fish  usually  rise  there  in  greatest 
numbers.  The  men  are  shipped  '*on 
shares,"  as  it  b  termed,  t.  e.  each  man  is 
entitled  to  one  half  the  fish  he  takes — the 
other  half  going  to  the  vessel.  After  about 
a  week's  sail  they  arrive  at  their  destina- 
tion, which  comprises  the  Bay  of  St  Law- 
rence, from  Cape  Bretpn  island  on  the 
south  and  Prince  Edward's  island  on  the 
west  to  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence  on 
the  north.  When  arrived,  bait  is  got  up 
and  ground.  The  "toll-bait,"  as  it  is 
called,  is  generally  menhaden,  or  poi^ies,  a 
small  bony  fish,  little  used  as  an  article  of 
food.  This  is  supplied  in  great  quantities 
to  each  vessel.  It  is  finely  ground  in  a  mill 
provided  for  the  purpose,  then  mixed  with 
water,  and  it  is  readv  for  use.  Upon  the 
appearance  of  a  school  of  mackerel,  which  is 
indicated  by  a  rippling  of  the  surface  of  the 
water  not  unlike  that  of  the  schools  of  her- 
ring, the  vessel  is  "  hove  to,"  and  the  "  toll- 
bait"  thrown.  The  fish  will  generally  fol- 
low this  bait  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  where 
all  hands  are  at  their  (juarters,  and  anxiously 
awaiting  the  first  "bite."  And  now  com- 
mences a  general  excitement    Each  man 
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has  his  barrel  by  his  side,  and  to  those  who 
have  never  seen  the  operation,  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  fish  are  taken  from  the 
water  is  almost  incredible.  The  men  are 
also  provided  with  two  lines  each,  and  upon 
a  '*  strike,"  which  means  when  the  fish  bite 
rapidly,  these  lines  are  in  constant  motion, 
and  what  seems  strangest  of  all  is  the  &ct, 
that  although  a  space  of  only  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  or  two  feet  is  allowed  to  each 
taan  for  himself  and  his  barrel,  it  is  very 
seldom  that  the  lines  become  entangled, 
even  when  the  school  being  at  some  dis- 
tance- from  the  vessel,  some  15  or  20  fath- 
oms of  length  of  line  is  required,  and  the 
fish,  as  soon  as  the  hook  is  felt,  dart  hither 
and  thither  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 
After  a  'Meek"  of  mackerel  is  obtained 
(which  signifies  a  goodly  number  of  bar- 
rels), all  hands  immediatelv  prepare  to  put 
them  in  salt  The  operations  of  "  passmg 
up,"  "splitting,"  and  "gibbing"  are  gone 
tnrough,  and  they  are  packed  in  salt  in  the 
barrels.  The  shad  fishery  is  one  of  con- 
stantly-increasing importance,  not  on  account 
of  the  quantity  of  these  fine  fish,  for  they 
are  not  so  abundant  now  as  they  were  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago,  but  because  they  are  so 
largely  in  demand  in  their  season,  and  com- 
mand a  comparatively  high  price.  They  are 
caught  on  most  of  the  larger  rivers  discharg- 
ing into  the  Atlantic,  the  first  coming  from 
the  Savannah  river,  then  from  Charleston, 
from  the  Neuse,  the  James,  the  Potomac, 
and  a  few  days  later  from  the  Delaware,  the 
Hudson,  the  Connecticut,  the  Thames,  and 
the  great  rivers  of  Maine.  The  finest  are 
taken  in  the  Connecticut  river,  having  a  more 
firm  and  finely-flavored  flesh  than  those 
taken  in  the  Southern  rivers.  The  shad  is 
the  finest  species  of  the  Alosa  genus,  to 
which  also  the  ale  wife,  menhaden  and  moss- 
bunker  belong.  It  ascends  the  rivers  to  de- 
posit its  spawn  in  February,  March,  April 
and  May.  It  is  taken  either  by  the  common 
seine  or  by  the  gill-net.  The  value  of  the 
shad  fishery  is  about  $700,000. 

The  oyster  trade  is  a  lar^  one.  The 
Oysters  are  of  numerous  varieties,  partly  do- 
pending  upon  the  locality  where  they  are 
nitted.  Many  of  them,  in  the  original  beds, 
are  unfit  for  market  until  they  have  been 
transferred  to  a  favorable  locatity  for  them 
to  fat  The  different  localities  impart  to 
them  various  flavors,  more  or  less  sah,  and 
which  are  difiScnlt  to  discmminate  other- 
wise than  by  the  name  of  the  place  where 


they  were  fatted,  as  ^<£ast  Rivers,"  "Shrews- 
burys,"  etc.  The  setting,  planting,  and  bring- 
ing them  to  market  occupy  a  great  num- 
ber of  men  and  no  inconsiderable  tonnage. 
They  attain  a  marketable  size  in  about 
eighteen  months,  and  breed  very  rapidly. 
When  the  oyster  vessel  arrives  in  the  i^ring 
from  the  South,  it  is  anchored  near  the  site 
of  the  proposed  bed.  The  cargoes  are  then 
put  into  small  boats  that  come  alongside. 
The  beds  having  been  staked  off  into  small 
squares,  about  50  bushels  are  spread  over 
one  of  the  squares  in  such  a  manner  that 
no  oyster  shall  be  upon  another.  By  the 
fall,  the  oysters  will  have  considerably  in> 
creased  in  size,  and  greatly  improved  in  fla- 
vor. If  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  shel- 
tered waters,  the  oyster  not  long  acclimated 
will  perish  with  the  rigor  of  the  northern 
winter.  The  breeding  time  of  native  oysters 
is  in  April  and  May,  from  which  time  to 
July  or  August,  they  are  said  to  be  sick,  or 
in  the  milk^  and  in  most  localities  laws  for- 
bid, taking  them  until  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, with  a  view  to  favor  their  growth. 
They  are  then  caught  in  a  net,  which  has 
on  its  lower  edge  an  iron  scraper.  This 
being  attached  to  a  rope  and  cast  over  from 
a  boat,  is  dragged  along  the  bottom  by  a 
forced  motion  when  rowed  by  the  fisher- 
men. The  iron  scraper  turns  up  the  oysters 
and  they  are  retained  in  the  net,  which  from 
time  to  time  is  drawn  up  to  be  emptied. 
When  the  water  is  shallow  a  pair  of  huge 
tongs  are  used  to  pick  up  a  number  at  a 
time.  In  some  places  the  drag  or  dredge 
is  very  large  and  heavy,  and  is  drawn  along 
by  the  vessel  under  sail  This  process  is 
forbidden  by  law  in  some  districts,  since  the 
heavy  drag  crushes  and  destroys  as  many  as 
it  catches.  When  the  season  sets  in,  the 
fishermen  crowd  the  waters  where  the  oys- 
ters are  to  be  had,  and  sell  their  catch  in 
the  neighboring  cities.  The  larger  dealers 
buy  their  oysters  in  Virginian  waters,  and 
carry  them  North  to  plant  until  they  are  fiit 
There  are,  however,  occasional  discoveries 
made  of  native  beds  in  Long  Island  Sound, 
or  in  some  of  its  estuaries,  which  in  size  are 
nearly  equal  and  in  qualitv  superior  to  the 
finest  transplanted  Virginia  bivalves.  One 
of  these,  a  few  years  since  discovered  near 
Huntington,  L.  1,  has  proved  of  great  value. 
The  Virginia  oyster  trade  was  for  some  years 
previous  to  the  war  of  mat  importance.  In 
1868,  about  16  millioii  bushels.  Worth  not  fiir 
from  8  million  dollars^  were  taken  firom  the 
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Virginia  oyster-beds.  During  the  war  this 
trade  was  entirely  suspended,  and  supplies 
were  drawn  from  Baltimore,  and  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  from  the  New  Jersey  and  Long 
Island  oyster-beds.  The  price  went  up,  but 
the  supply  was  as  great  and  the  quality  as 
good  as  ever.  Baltimore  is  one  of  the  great 
marts  of  the  oyster  trade.  In  1862,  83 
oyster  firms  of  that  city  packed  1,600,000 
bushels  of  oysters,  those  sold  in  the  shell 
netting  $700,000,  and  about  $3,200,000 
worth  being  opened,  canned  and  packed  for 
exportation  the  same  year.  In  1869  the 
business  is  said  to  have  reached  over  fif- 
teen millions  of  dollars:  The  number  of 
bands  employed  was  about  16,000.  Fair 
Haven,  Conn.,  is  also  very  largely  engaged 
in  the  trade.  In  1860,  about  one  million 
bushels  were  sold  there  in  the  shell,  and 
one  million  gallons  opened  and  put  up 
for  exportation.  The  native  oysters,  or  what 
are  considered  such,  being  propagated  from 
old  plants,  are  taken  mostly  for  the  city 
trade,  while  the  transplanted  oysters  find 
their  way  all  over  the  country  by  railroad. 
To  preserve  them,  they  are  first  opened  and 
put  into  kegs  or  cans  of  a  capacity  of 
twelve  to  twenty  gallons  each.  These  are 
then  put  into  boxes  and  surrounded  with 
ice.  There  are  some  450  vessels  employed 
in  carrying  oysters  to  New  Haven.  There 
are  about  20  nouses  engaged  in  the  business, 
the  largest  having  branches  in  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land, Hamilton,  and  elsewhere.  These  firms 
employ  a  great  number  of  boys  and  girls  in 
opening  the  oysters.  The  operation  is  per- 
formed with  incredible  dispatch  by  the  ex- 
perienced hands.  The  instruments  used  are 
a  hammer  to  crack  the  edge  on  a  slip  of 
iron  fixed  upright  in  the  bench,  and  a  knife. 
The  latter  is  always  held  in  the  hand,  while 
the*  hammer  is  seized,  the  blow  given,  and 
dropped,  the  knife  inserted,  and  uie  oyster, 
being  seized  between  the  knife  and  the 
thumb,  is*  pitched  into  the  tub.  The  move- 
ment produces  a  constant  click-gougersplash, 
click-gouge-splash,  as  the  tub  rapidly  fills 
with  the  "bivalves"  previous  to  packing. 
The  openers  formerly  received  2  cents  a  quart, 
and  earned  from  $1  to  $2  a  day.  There  are 
150  oysters  to  the  gallon,  and  to  earn  $2, 100 
quarts,  or  3,750  oysters,  must  be  opene4»  or 
during  12  hours  60  per  minute  I  They  now 
get  4  cents  a  quart 

The  sea-coast  by  no  means  monopolizes 
good  fishing.  In  and  about  the  great  lakes 
there  are  35  varieties  of  fish  and  it  is  said 


that  a  lai^er  number  and  variety  of  fish  as- 
cend the  Maumee  river  in  the  spring  to 
spawn,  than  in  any  other  river  on  the  globe. 
These  fish  give  rise,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
a  large  business.  The  number  of  barrels 
caug:ht  annually  is  about  75,000,  which  may 
be  divided  as  follows:  Lake  Superior,  6,000 ; 
Michigan,  25,000;  Huron,  24,000;  Erie, 
8,000;  and  12,000  barrels  in  Detroit  river. 
Being  sold  at  an  average  of  $1 1  per  barrel, 
the  aggregate  value  is  about  $825,000.  One- 
sixth  of  the  whole  quantity  is  salmon  trout, 
the  remainder  white  fish.  The  mode  of  taking 
them  is  by  "  gill  nets "  set  some  ten  miles 
from  the  shore.  Considerable  numbers  are 
taken  when,  having  been  up  Detroit  river 
from  Lake  Erie  to  spawn,  they  are  on  their  re- 
turn. There  are  about  50  fisheries  on  the 
riyer.  In  some  of  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the 
lakes,  great  quantities  of  pickerel  are  caught, 
say  Fox  river,  Wisconsin,  1,000  barrels ;  Sag- 
inaw river,  1,500  barrels;  St.  Clair,  15,000 
barrels;  Maumee,  3,000  barrels,  and  as  much 
mullet,  bass,  etc.  The  annual  product  of  the 
lakes  and  tributaries  is  given  as  follows  : 

Barrels.  Taloa. 

Lakes 63,000  $693,000 

Detroit  river. 12,000  132,000 

Otherrivera 20,000  220,000 

95,000     $1,045,000 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  fisheries  is 
carried  on  in  Long  Island  Sound  and  some 
other  localities.  It  is  the  taking  of  men- 
haden or  bony  fish  for  manure.  These  fish, 
go  in  immense  schools,  which  show  them- 
selves in  ripples  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water.  They  are  taken  by  nets,  which  may 
be  seen  by  the  steamboat  traveler,  hung 
upon  immense  reeds  at  the  water^s  edge  to 
dry.  These  nets  are  weighted  with  lumps 
of.  lead  at  the  lower  edge,  having  fioats  at 
the  top,  so  as  to  keep  them  upright  in  the 
water.  The  fishers,  in  boats,  pay  out  the 
net  from  one  and  the  other,  and  encircle  the 
school  with  it:  The  two  ends  then  being 
carried  to  the  shore,  are  drawn  in  with  great 
force,  and  an  immense  haul  of  fish  results. 
With  the  bony  fish,  many  of  a  better  class 
are  caught,  but  if  the  aggregate  will  not 
equal  150  cart-loads,  it  is  not  thought  large. 
These  fish  are  spread  upon  the  land  as  fertil- 
izers. They  are  far  better  for  the  land  than 
for  the  neighbors,  who  for  miles  around  suf- 
fer odors  not  from  "  Araby  the  blest." 

The  whale  fishery  began  at  the  close  of 
the  I7th  century,  in  Nantucket,  and  that 
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has  been,  until  veiy  recently,  its  chief  loca- 
tion. About  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  Massachusetts  employed  183  vessels,  of 
13,820  tons,  navigated  by  4,059  men,  and  pro- 
ducing about  2,000,000  per  annum.  The 
business  progressed  until  the  American 
seamen  nearly  drove  all  others  from  the 
seas  in  that  pursuit  England,  to  encourage 
her  whalers,  imposed  a  duty  on  foreign  oils, 
but  finding  her  fishers  coming  home  more 
frequently  without  oils,  while  her  wants  were 
greater,  and  the  American  whalers  offering 
to  supply  it,  she  *^  caved  in,"  and  took  off 
the  duty,  in  order  to  encourage  her  own  man- 
ufacturers. Our  own  whalers  have  never  had 
the  bounty  of  the  government,  like  the  cod 
fishery,  to  encourage  them,  but  have  on  the 
other  hand  been  compelled  to  encounter  the 
opposition  of  "  prairie  whales,''  which  yield 
their  lard  oil,  and  the  enormous  production 
of  petroleum  oils,  and  illuminating  gases, 
while  from  the  growing  scarcity  of  whales, 
that  desert  their  old  feeding  grounds,  the 
extreme  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  busi- 
ness are  continually  increasing.  Neverthe- 
less, the  hardy  American  seamen  continue 
to  chase  them,  even  into  the  extreme  Arctic 
regions,  whither  the  whales  resort,  as  it  was 
said  by  an  old  **  ship's  lawyer,"  to  supply  the 
^northern  lights"  with  oil  The  business  is 
conducted  in  a  peculiar  manner,  differing 
firom  any  other  fishery.  The  voyage  being 
projected  by  the  owners,  the  officers  and 
crew  are  shipped  on  "  lays,"  every  man  hav- 
ing an  interest  in  the  voyage.  If  the  voyage 
is  not  successful  he  gets  nothing,  but  if  the 
usual  success  is  met  with,  he  gets  a  certain 
number  of  gallons  proportioned  to  the  whole, 
and  is  thus  interested  in  the  price  as  well. 
The -shares  of  officers  and  men  eaual  one- 
third  of  the  whole.  Of  late  years  tne  whale 
fishery  in  the  Atlantic  ports  has  fallen  off 
sadly,  the  number  of  vessels  decreasing  every 
year.  New  Bedford,  which  once  had  a 
whaling  fleet  of  nearly  500  vessels,  has  now 
but  little  more  than  100,  and  New  London, 
Conn.,  Fair  Haven,  Nantucket,  Westport, 
Mass.,  and  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  which  once 
had  from  100  to  150  vessels  each,  have  but 
ten  or  twelve  each.  The  fishery  is  more 
active  in  San  Francisco  and  other  Pacific 
ports.  San  Francisco  fits  out  twenty-five  or 
thirty  whaleships  annually,  and  the  number 
is  increasing. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  gov- 
ernment statistics,  shows  the  condition  of 
the  whale  fishery  in  January,  1864  *— 


iB  18C1.        ***'* 

N«ir  Bedford,  If •..197  64,815  4S,406       43.191       307,990 

FairHav«n 9  S.389  3,356         1,137           7^00 

Wertpprt 11  8,715  3,874            195 

Dnrtmouth 4  1,141          

MatUpoitatt 3  638  1,573               7 

mppUaut 3  301  306             90 

New  London.  Ct..  19  4,571  S3         S,)48         35,550 

Nantucket,  Mt....   10  a  173  3^            557           4il50 

EigniUmn 7  3,383  1.170            100              900 

Provincatowo 85  8.989  1.S90         1,730 

Boston 3  535  4J)I6         5,637         88,900 

Bewly 8  838           810          

SAiem 1  ISO  900              40 

Wanen.  R.1 9  618          

8af  Harbor,  L.I....    6  1,588  885           855           5,100 

Falmouth 1  355          

Ho<nM>*Hole. 1  867          

NewTork 3  ....  969         7,351         37,600 

The  value  of  all  the  fisheries,  including 
the  whale,  was  summed  up  in  the  census  of 
1860  as  follows : — 

Y„.,.i.       Ca]»ltal       Vman         Tabic  of 

Whale 488  813,398,060   iS^Ul       7,749;3Q5 

Cod,  maekeiel,  berriof .  I 

■had,  Mlmoo  mack- }  1,181      4,189,447   15,811       5,194,603 

erel,  white  fidi,  Ifcc,  > 
•Oj6tef« 487        498,898     8,871       1,410,487 

ToUL l^TTO  017,919,750  30,383  «14,9B4,4D5 


ICE. 

*  Beat  thoQ  entered  into  the  terron  of  the  mow,  or  hast  thoa 
Men  the  tenoia  of  the  hail  1*'— Jos. 

For  how  many  years,  not  to  say  centuries, 
was  the  vast  icy  wealth  which  nature  confers 
upon  northern  latitudes  in  such  profusion, 
and  within  reach  of  every  individual,  utterly 
unappreciated  and  neglected  I  The  use  of 
ice  was  indeed  known  to  the  luxurious  few 
in  remote  ages.  The  ancient  Romans  learned 
to  cool  their  choice  wines  with  frozen  water, 
and  almost  in  every  age,  the  "  npper  ten  "  were 
acquainted  with  its  merits.  Like  education, 
and  sufirage,  and  freedom  of  opinion,  and  tol- 
eration in  religion,  it  however  became  known 
to  and  extended  among  the  people  only  un- 
der our  federal  government.  It  is  now  no 
longer  regarded  as  exclusively  a  luiury,  but 
has  become  a  necessity.  Under  almost  all 
circumstances,  water  is  made  palatable  by  it, 
and  wines  are  improved  by  its  application. 
The  introduction  of  water  into  large  cities  by 
aqueduct,  is  made  acceptable  to  citizens  not 
only  in  the  summer  but  also  in  the  winter  by 
the  use  of  ice.  The  excuse  for  ardent  drinks 
based  on  poor  water,  is  removed  by  the  pos- 
session of  ice,  since  tepid  water  is  rendered 
attractive  by  it.  W hen  water  is  thus  rendered 
agreeable,  the  temptation  to  indulge  in  strong 
drinks  is  diminished.  By  its  use,  also,  the 
supply  of  food  is  virtually  enhanced,  since 

*  This  ia  oertainly  not  more  than  oBe-tenUi  of  the  actoal  bo- 
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the  surplus  of  districts,  that  might  otherwise 
be  lost,  can  be  sent  to  a  considerable  distance 
to  supply  the  wants  of  large  cities.  The 
surplus  supplies  that  may  thus  accumulate, 
can  be  preserved  for  a  longer  time  by  the 
use  of  ice.  The  fruits  of  the  West  Indies 
may  be  preserved  in  the  northern  cities,  and 
those  of  our  own  orchards  are  by  the  same 
means  preserved  for  the  markets  of  India, 
Brazil,  and  the  West  Indies.  Packet  ships 
no  longer  carry  live  fowls  and  pigs,  since  a 
small  ice-house  may  be  packed  with  fresh 
provisions  for  the  voyage.  The  markets  of 
all  large  cities  are  provided  with  hundreds 
of  ice-chests,  in  which  fresh  provisions  are 
preserved  free  from  taint  Fishermen  have 
become  greatly  dependent  upon  ice,  which 
enables  them  to  keep  a  large  and  full  supply 
of  fish  in  every  variety,  and  almost  every 
family  has  its  refrigerator  or  ice-box,  which, 
regularly  supplied,  is  the  recipient  for  butter, 
muk,  and  other  food.  Thus  families  are  as 
readily  furnished  with  ice  as  with  milk. 
To  country  houses  and  substantial  farmers, 
ice-houses  have  become  a  necessity  for  the 
same  general  reasons. 

Not  the  least  important  use  of  ice  is  its 
medical  applications.  It  is  a  reliable  tonic 
and  of  the  safest.  In  cases  of  fever  it  has 
become  of  general  use.  In  India  the  first 
prescription  of  a  physician  is  ice,  and  some- 
times it  is  the  only  one,  and  the  ice  is  always 
American!  If  India  sends  us  her  opium, 
she  ffets  as  valuable  a  return  in  ice.  That 
artide  is  also  a  styptic,  and  has  many  impoi^ 
tant  medical  applications.  All  these  benefits 
and  many  more  were  annually  provided 
for  humanity  in  the  frosts  of  winter  and 
in  the  congealing  of  water,  but  were  disre- 
garded until  an  enterprising  Yankee  adopted 
the  notion  of  harvesting  that  crop.  Massa- 
ohusetts  to  be  sure  has  but  two  crops,  and  it 
required  two  centuries  to  discover  them. 
For  more  than  200  years  the  snow  fell  upon 
and  melted  from  her  granite  hills,  before 
speculation,  putting  its  hand  upon  them,  sent 
them  along  the  coast  by  schooner  loads  as 
material  for  palaces.  For  more  than  200 
successive  winters  the  clear  and  sparkling 
ice  showed  itself  upon  her  ponds,  and  van- 
ished under  the  vernal  sun,  before  enterprise 
detected  in  its  preservation  the  means  of  in- 
creasing human  enjoyment.  Those  frozen 
lakes  were  each  winter  covered  with  gold, 
but,  like  that  of  California,  it  was  long  undis- 
covered. It  will,  however,  never  run  out, 
since,  without  ploughing  or  sowmg,  nature 


sends  the  annual  crop,  which  like  the  manna 
has  only  to  be  gathered,  and  the  market  for 
it  is  ever  increasing. 

There  were  many  fanners  possessed  of  ice- 
houses in  the  middle  states,  at  a  date  as  &r 
back  as*,  the  formation  of  the  government. 
But  the  idea  of  making  a  trade  of  it  seems 
to  have  occurred  first  to  Frederick  Tudor, 
Esq.,.  of  Boston,  in  1805.  He  shipped  a 
cargo  in  that  year  from  Boston  to  Martinique. 
The  ice  was  cut  with  axes,  and  carted  in 
wagons  to  Gray's  wharf,  Charlestown,  where 
it  was  shipped.  The  voyage  proved  a  total 
loss,  as  did  several  succeeding  ones,  until  the 
war  put  an  end  to  trade.  Mr.  Tudor  resum- 
ed it  at  the  peace,  and  persevered  in  face  of 
continued  losses,  until  1823,  when  he  ex- 
tended it  to  the  southern  states,  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  it  began  to  pay.  As  long 
as  it  was  a  losing  business  he  had  it  all  to 
himself;  as  soon  as  his  perseverance  had 
mastered  the  busin(^  and  made  an  art  of  it^ 
he  began  to  have  competitors.  Up  to  1832, 
however,  he  was  alone  in  it,  and  in  that 
year  extended  his  shipments  to  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  and  also  to  Brazil 
These  were  the  first  ice  shipments  ever  made 
to  those  countries,  and  they  have  ever 
since  been  good  customers .  Since  1 832,  a 
number  of  firms  have  engaged  in  it.  In  that 
year  the  shipment  was  4,352  tons,  cut  from 
Fresh  Pond.  In  1854,  it  had  grown  to 
154,540  tons. 

The  use  of  ice  extended  itself  in  all  the 
cities  of  New  England,  and  in  Boston  be- 
came very  general  The  quantity  there  used 
is  about  70,000  tons  per  annum,  against 
about  27,000  tons  in  1847.  The  ice  is  cut 
mostly  from  Fresh  and  Spy  Ponds;  at  the 
former  the  houses  are  capable  of  containing 
about  87,000  tons.  The  price  of  ice  for 
shipping  is  usually  $3  per  ton,  and  rises 
from  that  to  |9  after  mid-winter.  The 
article  is  served  to  families  at  the  rate  of  $10 
for  the  season.  May  to  October,  for  nine  lbs. 
per  day ;  15  lbs.  are  served  for  |12,  and  24  lbs. 
for  $16.  When  large  quantities  are  served, 
the  price  is  25  cts.  per  hundred,  and  $4  per 
ton  to  hotels,  when  500  lbs.  per  day  are 
taken.  In  New  York  the  quantity  used  is 
nearly  450,000  tons.  This  is  supplied  in  the 
proportions  of  130,000  tons  from  Rockland 
Lake ;  50,000  from  Highland  Lake ;  New  Ro- 
chelle,  20,000;  Athens,  100,000;  Rhinebeck, 
30,000;  Kingston  Creek,  80,000;  Catskill, 
25,000;  Barry  town,  15,000.  Of  this  quan- 
tity, 350y000  tons  are  stored  by  the  Enicker- 
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bocker  Coiupaaj,  and  the  rest  by  other  firms. 
The  cities  of  Newburg,  Poughkeepsie,  Hud- 
son, Albany,  Troy,  lay  up  from  10,000  to 
50,000  tons  each.  In  central  and  western 
New  York  the,  use  of  ice  is  large.  It  com- 
menced at  Syracuse  in  1844  for  the  supply 
of  a  saloon,  and  it  was  gradually  extended 
to  butchers  and  families,  and  the  quantity 
there  used  is  about  25,000  tons,  taken  mostly 
from  Onobdaga  Lake,  from  which  it  is  dravm 
two  or  three  miles  to  be  stowed  in  an  ice- 
house. The  other  cities  of  western  New 
York  have  followed  the  example,  and  the 
average  price  is  35  cts.  per  hundred.  Cin- 
cinnati used  to  draw  its  supply  of  ice  from  its 
own  vicinity ;  but  the  railroad  facilities  per- 
mit of  drawing  it  cheaper  and  better  from 
the  lakes.  Chicago  is  well  supplied  from 
the  same  source.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Peru,  Illinois,  a  large  quantity  is  cut  for 
the  supply  of  the  lower  Mississippi.  It  is 
cut  in  the  winter  and  gacked  in  flat-boals 
which  are  allowed  to  freeze  up  in  the  Illinois 
river;  there  is  therefore  no  other  ice-house 
needed.  As  soon  as  the  river  breaks  up  in 
the  spring,  the  boats  float  down  stream  and 
supply  the  markets  below.  In  Philadel- 
pma,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  ice  is  more 
important  than  in  the  cities  of  the  North. 
When  the  weather  sets  in  cold  in  the  early 
part  of  the  winter,  they  cut  ice  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, but  the  best  supplies  are  from  Bos- 
ton or  from  more  noilnem  lakes.  The 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  cities  of  the  South  get 
most  of  their  ice  from  Boston,  which  sends 
them  about  110,000  tons  per  annum,  and 
further  quantities  to  Havana  and  the  West 
Indies.  Rio  Janeiro,  Callao,  and  Peru, 
Charleston,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  are 
large  customers  of  Boston  in  the  article 
of  ice.  In  New  Orleans,  substantial  brick 
ice-houses  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$200,000,  and  similar  arrangements  have 
been  made  in  Mobile  for  its  distribution. 
The  quantity  exported  to  Europe  is  lai^, 
and  England  tases  about  1,000  tons  of 
American  ice. 

It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  whore 
this  object  of  industry  and  enterprise  is 
formed  by  nature,  the  means  of  conducting 
the  trade  will  gather  around  it.  Hence 
the  land  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  fresh-water  lakes  at  the  North  rises  in 
yalue,  and  good  wages  come  to  be  earned  in 
the  winter  by  men  who  at  the  dull  season 
would  otherwise  not  be  employed.  The 
question  soon  presented  itself  to  those  who 


were  engaged  upon  cutting  ice  on  the  same 
pond  as  to  their  comparative  rights.  This  was 
settled  at  Fresh  Pond  by  a  committee,  who 
decided  that  each  owner  should  hold  the 
same  proportion  of  the  contiguous  surfiiceof 
the  pond  as  the  length  of  hb  shore  line  is  to 
the  whole  border. 

The  time  for  cutting  is  December  and 
January.     The  '' experts"  can  in  the  middle 
of  January  estimate  the  value  of  the  crop. 
When  the  ice  is  suflBciently  thick  to  cat,  say 
from  nine  to  twenty  inches,  the  former  for 
home  use  and  the  latter  for  exportation,  if 
there  should  be  snow  upon  the  surface,  it  is 
removed    by   wooden    scrapers   drawn    by 
horses.     There  is  a  layer  of  what  is  called 
''  snow  ice,"  that  is  not  fit  for  market ;  this 
must  be  removed,  and  for  this  purpose  an 
iron  scitiper  with  a   cutting-^dged  steel  is 
drawn  over  it  by  a  horse.  A  man  rides  upon 
the  scraper,  which  in  its  progress  cuts  several 
inches  of  the  snow  ice  from  the  surface  of 
the  clear  and  glittering  article  that  is  to  go 
to  market     When  this  is   completed,  tSe 
field  of  ice  is  marked  off  into  squares  of  five 
feet  each.     The  marker  is  drawn  by  a  horse, 
and  is  guided  by  handles  like  a  plough.     In 
the  tracks  of  these  marks  and  cross  marks  fol- 
lows the  cutter.     This  is  a  remarkable  inven- 
tion, which  has  reduced  the  cost  of  cutting 
ice  in   the  neighborhood  of  Boston  alone, 
some  $15,000  per  annum.     Acres  of  ice  are 
thus  cut  into  square  pieces,  which  are  then 
floated  off  through  canals,  and  impelled  by 
long  poles,  to  the  sides  of  the  pond,  whers 
inclined  planes  lead  up  to  the  ice-houses ;  np 
this  inclined  plane  each  piece  is  dragged  with 
great  celerity  by  a  powerful  steam  engine. 
In  the  house  it  is  directed  by  hand  down 
other  planes   to   be   packed   away   by  the 
requisite  number  of  men.     By  the  aid  of 
steam  ten  tons  of  ice  may  be  cut  and  housed 
in  a  minute.     With  a  full  power,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  stow  600  tons  an  hour.  Some- 
thnes  there  are  several  parties  on  the  pond, 
each  vieing  with  the  other  in  the  rapidity  of 
their  operations. 

Most  of  the  ice-houses  that  we  have  seen 
are  built  of  wood.  Sometimes  they  are 
found  of  bricL  They  are  very  high  and 
broad,  and  are  usually  from  100  to  200  feet 
in  length.  Fresh  Pond,  Cambridge,  Maw.? 
has  its  shores  ahnost  covered  with  some  fifty 
of  these  ice-houses.  They  present  a  singular 
appearance,  neither  looking  like  bams  nor 
houses;  and  one  unacquainted  with  the  ice 
J  business  would  be  almost  certain  to  ask,  on 
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seeing  them  for  the  first  time,  ''What  are 
they  ?^'  The  construction  of  these  houses,  in 
which  ice  is  to  be  stored  until  sold,  must  be 
regulated  by  the  climate — ^the  amount  to 
be  stored — the  material  nearest  at  hand — 
and  the  facility  of  reaching  the  shore — ^the 
object  being  to  have  a  cool  spot,  where  the 
influence  of  the  sun  and  a  warm  atmosphere 
shall  be  least  felt  Added  to  this,  the  mass  of 
ice  must  be  preserved  as  much  as  possible 
from  wasting,  by  being  surrounded  oy  saw- 
dust, tan,  shavings,  rice-hulls,  charcoal,  or 
leaveis,  which  most  be  used  in  the  ice-house, 
or  aboard  ship,  according  to  circumstances. 

Private  ice-houses  are  constructed  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  They  were  formerly  merely 
cellars ;  they  are  now  in  the  most  approved 
methods  erected  above  ground,  with  a  drain 
under  the  mass  of  ice.  The  opening  is  gen- 
erally to  the  north,  and  the  ice  is  the  better 
preserved  for  a  double  roof^  which  acts  as  a 
non-conductor.  The  waste  of  ice  is  different 
under  different  circumstances ;  shipping  ici9 
should  not  waste  more  than  40  per  cent. ;  and 
when  shipped  on  an  India  voyage  of  16,000 
miles,  twice  crossing  the  equator,  and  oc- 
cupying some  months,  if  one  half  the  car^o 
is  delivered  it  is  considered  a  successful 
voyage.  The  cost  of  the  ice  delivered  is  of 
course  affected  by  this  element  of  wastage. 
In  Boston,  it  is  $4  per  ton;  in  Calcutta, 
2i  cts.  per  lb.,  or  $56^^  per  ton.  The  enor- 
mous advance  of  ice  in  New  York  and  the 
Atlantic  cities  in  the  summer  of  1870,  the 
pretext  being  the  heat  and  the  mildness  of 
the  preceding  winter,  but  the  real  reason 
that  the  supply  of  ice  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
monopoly,  led  to  the  importation  of  large 
numbers  of  ice-machines  from  Halle,  Sax- 
ony, from  France  and  other  countries  of 
Europe,  and  to  the  perfecting  of  several 
American  machines  for'the-cheap  production 
of  ice.  The  German  machines  were  the 
cheapest  and  most  effective  in  their  action, 
ranging  in  price  from  $1,500  to  $0,000,  and 
having  a  capacity  ranging  from  600  pounds 
to  about  4i  tons  per  day.  They  used  one 
of  the  cheap  salts  of  ammonia  and  made  ice 
at  $1,80  per  ton.  There  was  little  or  no 
loss,  the  ice  being  made  only  as  it  was  want- 
ed. An  American  machine,  the  "  Vander* 
weyde,''  cost  about  $10,000,  hot  would  make 
ten  tons  a  day,  at  a  little  higher  cost.  Great 
numbers  of  the  German  machines  were  im- 
ported for  the  Southern  cities. 

When  Daniel  Webster  took  his  &rm  at 
Marshfield,  his  ice-house  cost  $100,  and  it 


was  filled  annually  at  an  expense  of  $25.  In 
that  he  preserved  his  fresh  meat  and  fish,  and 
prevented  his  butter  from  "running  away.'* 
Sometimes  &rmers  live  in  sight  of  fine  ponds 
that  would  ^ve  a  plentiful  crop,  that  might 
be  harvested  and  sent  by  railroad  to  good 
markets,  without  ever  bestowing  a  thought 
upon  the  matter.  To  get  $2  or  $5  for  hauling, 
would  pay  their  otherwise  idle  teams  at  that 
season  welL  We  may  close  this  notice  by 
an  extract  from  an  oration  of  the  Hon. 
Edward  Everett,  as  follows : — 

"  When  I  had  the  honor  to  represent  the 
country  at  London,  I  was  a  little  struck  one 
day,  at  the  royal  drawing-room,  to  see  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  (the  board 
charged  with  the  supemsion  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India)  approaching  me  with  a 
stranger,  at  that  tmie  much  talked  of  in 
London — the  Babu  Dwarkananth  Tagore^ 
This  person,  who  is  now  living,  was  a  Hin- 
doo of  great  wealth,  liberality,  and  intelli* 
gence.  He  was  dressed  with  Oriental  mag- 
nificence— ^he  had  on  his  head,  by  way  of 
turban,  a  rich  Cashmere  shawl,  held  together 
by  a  lai^e  diamond  broach ;  another  Cash- 
mere around  his  body ;  his  countenance  an4 
manners  were  those  of  a  highly  intelligent 
and  remarkable  person,  as  he  was.  Mtet 
the  ceremony  of  mtroduction  was  over,  he 
said  he  wished  to  make  his  acknowledgments 
to  me,  as  the  American  minister,  for  the 
benefits  which  my  countrymen  had  conferred 
on  his  countrymen.  I  did  not  at  first  know 
what  he  referred  to;  I  thought  he  might 
have  in  view  the  mission  schools,  knowing, 
as  I  did,  that  he  himself  had .  done  a  great 
deal  for  education.  He  immediately  said 
that  he  referred  to  the  cargoes  of  ice  sent 
from  America  to  India,  conducing  not  only 
to  comfort,  but  health ;  adding  that  numer- 
ous lives  were  saved  every  year  by  applying 
lumps  of  American  ice  to  the  head  of  the 
patient  in  cases  of  high  fever.'' 


PINS. 

Thx  mannfiKtnre  of  pins  has  reached  a 
great  development  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  most  important  invention  in  the 
art  of  making  them,  that  of  '*  solid  heads,** 
originated.  So  simple  an  article  as  pins 
formerly  required  a  great  manipulation  in 
their  production,  but  are  now,  like  most  ar- 
ticles that  have  been  the  objects  of  American 
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ingennitj,  produced  in  great  perfection  and  '  necticot  Abont  the  year  1860  the  copper 
abundance  by  machines.  Up  to  the  war  of  '  from  Lake  Saperior  began  to  be  used  for  the 
1812,  pins,  like  almost  every  other  article  of  i  wire,  giving  an  impetos  to  the  business,  and 


manufacture,  were  imported,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, became  very  scarce  when  commn- 


260  tons  were  used  per  annum.     Great  im- 
provements were  nuule   by  self-acting  ma- 


nication  was  interrupted,  and  the  price  rose  ,  chinery  superseding  a  process  that  formeily 
in  1813  to  |1  per  paper,  of  a  quality  much  ,  required  six  or  seven  hands.  The  old 
worse  than  are  now  purchased  for  6^  cts.  per  method  of  sheeting  pins,  or  sticking  them  on 
paper.  These  high  war  prices  prompted  paper,  was  a  tedious  process ;  a  good  band 
the  manufacture,  and  some  Englishmen  com-  could  stick  five  or  six  dozen  papers  in  a  day. 
menced  the  business  at  the  old  State  Prison,  By  the  improved  machinery  now  in  use,  a 
at  what  was  called  Greenwich  village,  now  hand  will  stick  from  76  to  126  dozen  aday,and 
a  part  of  New  York  city.  The  labor  of  :  do  the  work  in  far  greater  perfection.  Hiere 
the  convicts  was  employed  in  the  business.  '  are  three  patents  in  force  for  improyements 
The  return  of  peace  bringing  a  deluge  of  :  in  the  machines  in  nse  for  this  operation, 
cheap  pins  from  abroad,  put  an  end  to  that  viz.,  those  of  8.  Slocum,  I>e  Gras  Fowler, 
enterprise.  The  tools  used  in  the  manufac-  j  and  J.  J.  Howe.  The  present  price  of 
ture  at  the  prison  fell  into  the  hands  of  a '  American  solid-headed  pins  Lb  only  about  two 
Mr.  Turman,  who  in  1820  undertook  to  em-  <  thirds  of  the  lowest  price  at  which  imported 
ploy  the  pauper  labor  of  the  Bellevue  Alms-  *  pins  of  the  same  weignt  were  ever  afforded  be- 
Louse  in  the  manufacture,  which  was,  how- 1  fore  the  manufacturing  was  introduced,  and 
ever,  unsuccessful.  '*  Pauper  labor'*  here,  it  for  service  they  are  undoubtedly  better  than 
seems,  could  not  compete  with  pauper  labor  I  the  article  of  which  they  have  taken  the 


abroad.  A  machine  had  been  invented  dur- 
ing the  war,  for  making  pins,  in  Boston,  but 
it  did  not  work  successfully.  The  old  pins 
had  the  heads  put  on  them ;  but  Mr.  L.  W. 
Wright,  of  Massachusetts,  invented  a  ma- 
chine for  making  solid-head  pins.  He  car- 
ried thb  to  England  and  operated  it  there, 
and  the  first  '*  solid-head"  pins  were  sold  in 
the  market  in  1 833.  In  1 832  a  pin  machine 
waspatented  in  the  United  States  by  John 
J.  Howe.  The  machine  was  designed  to 
make  pins  similar  to  the  Englbh  diamond 
pins,  the  heads  being  formed  of  a  coil  of 
small  wire  fastened  upon  the  shank  by  a 
pressure  between  dies.  In  December,  1836, 
the  Howe  Manufacturing  Company  was 
formed  in  New  York  for  the  purpose  of 
manu&cturing  with  this  machine.  Tne  com- 
pany moved  to  Birmingham,  Connecticut, 
where  it  continues  operations  with  a  new 
patent  for  manufacturing  solid-bead  pins,  got 


place.  The  American  improvements  in  both 
the  pin-making  and  the  pin-sticking  ma- 
chinery have  been  for  several  years  in  oper- 
ation in  Enghmd  and  some  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

One  firm  in  Waterbury,  Connecticnt,  have 
in  operation  an  improved  machine  for  the 
manufacturing  of  pms  which  turns  oat  ttoo 
barrels  per  day.  A  barrel  contains  4,000,- 
000  pins,  consequently  the  product  of  that 
little  manufactory  is  8,000,000  per  day,  or 
48,000,000  per  week,  and  2,496,000,000 
per  annum.  Well  may  it  be  asked  **  where 
all  the  pins  go  to  f'  llie  machine  is  perfect 
and  simple  in  its  operation.  The  wire  is 
run  into  it  from  a  reel,  cut  off  the  proper 
length,  pointed,  headed,  and  made  a  finish- 
ed pin  before  it  comes  out  again.  From  this 
machine  they  (bXL  into  the  hopper  of  the 
sticking  machine,  in  which  tney  are  ar- 
ranged, stuck  upon  papers,  and  come  out 


but  by  Mr.  Howe  in  1 840.  In  1 838  another  perfect,  ready  for  packing  for  market  This 
company  was  started  at  Poughkeepsie,  not- '  last  machine,  tended  by  one  girl,  does  the 
withstanding  that  by  an  extraordinary  over- ,  work   of  30  persons  by  the   old  process. 

United 


sight  pins  were  under  the  tariff  admitted ,  That  is  better  than  pauper  labor 
firee  of  duty,  while  the  wire  of  which  they  are  four  other  machines    in    the 


were  made  paid  20  to  26  per  cent  duty.  In 
1846  there  was  much  excitement  in  respect 
to  the  pin  manufacture,  and  many  machines 
were  invented ;  few  of  them,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  good  work.  Most  of  the 
attempts  to  manufacture  flEiiled.  The  Pough- 
keepsie Company  was,  however,  sold  to  the 


American  Pin  Company,  Waterbury,  Con-  trivanoe. 


States.  These  operating  at  the  same  rate, 
will  make  312  pins  per  annum  for  every 
soul  in  the  Union.  There  should  be  a 
large  surplus  for  export  to  other  conn- 
tries,  and  at  a  profitable  rate,  after  paying 
freight  and  charges,  Bince  no  European 
machines  can  compete  with  this  little  con- 
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Thb  people  of  the  United  States  are  fa- 
moas  for  having  a  "  sweet  tooth,"  and  if  the 
story  about  '*  pork  and  molasses"  is  not  quite 
accurate,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  a  "  little 
sweetening  don't  go  far"  in  a  family,  or,  to 
use  a  New  York  phrase,  into  a  femily.  The 
figures  show  that  consumption  in  the  United 
States  is  far  ahead  of  any  European  countries, 
but  is  less  than  that  of  Cuba,  where  it  is 
enormous,  being  to  a  great  extent  used  in 
preserves  that  are  largely  eaten  as  well  as 
exported.  In  the  year  1869,  the  quantity 
of  foreign  sugar  taken  for  consumption  in 
the  United  States  was  520,354  tons.  The 
crop  of  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Florida,  was 
54,045  tons,  making  together  574,399  tons 
of  cane  sugar.  The  quantity  of  sngar  made 
from  the  maple,  from  sorghum,  from  com, 
and  from  the  sugar-beet,  may  amount  to 
20,000  tons  more.  The  result  is  a  total  of 
594,399  tons,  (1,188,798,000  lbs.)  or  about 
29.7  pounds  per  head.  The  whole  importa- 
tion of  su&rar  in  that  year  was  1,299,620,688 
pounds,  showing  that  about  220,000,000, 
almost  entirely  refined  sugar,  was  exported 
the  same  year.  The  consumption  of  Great 
Britain  is  36.25  pounds  per  head ;  of  France 
about  11  pounds,  and  of  Germany  still  less. 
The  sngar  used  on  the  continent  is  mostly 
refined.  During  the  long  wars  of  Napoleon, 
the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar,  now  so 
important,  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of  that 
period.  A  generation  grew  up  in  the  eco- 
nomical use  of  sugar,  and  even  to  this  day  in 
the  rural  districts,  and  among  some  of  the 
old  fogies  of  the  cities,  no  other  sugar  is  used 
than  a  piece  of  the  sugar-baker's  candy  held 
in  the  mouth  while  the  unsweetened  liquid 
is  drank.  The  story  is  told  that  this  piece 
was  formerly,  in  the  times  of  privation  dur- 
ing the  war,  suspended  by  a  string  from  the 
ceiling  over  the  table,  and  being  t&en  in  the 
mouth  by  one  convive  when  drinking,  was 
allowed  to  swing  to  that  of  her  whose  turn 
succeeded.  The  German  idiomatic  phrase 
of  "2>cM«  aw/"  or  "  look  out"  for  the  next  was 
said  to  have  thus  originated.  In  our  own 
colonies  the  refiner  was  not  by  any  means 
considered  a  necessary  so-between  of  the 
cane  and  the  consumer,  wno  went  directly  to 
the  fountain-head  and  used  the  molasses,  or 
« long  sugar,"  not  only  for  his  coffee,  but  to 
compound  his  new  mm  or  "white-face"  into 
*^  black-strap,"  with  which  he  washed  down 
his  pumpkin  pie,  also  sweetened  with  mo- 


lasses; and  few  edibles  escaped  that  sweeten- 
ing, from  a  spoonful  of  brimstone  in  the 
spring  to  a  mince  pie  at  Christmas.  Refined 
crept  in,  and  with  the  use  of  this  article  va- 
rious grades  of  pure  sugars  made  their  ap- 
pearance. When  the  plants  or  canes  are 
crushed  in  a  mill,  the  juice  fiows  abundantly 
through  a  strainer  into  the  clarifier ;  where, 
mixed  with  alkali,  which  assists  the  opera- 
tion, it  is  raised  to  a  certain  heat.  It  then 
passes  through  evaporating  coppers,  and 
the  scum  that  arises  in  the  process  is  re- 
moved. In  the  last  copper  it  is  boiled  until 
it  wiU  granulate  in  the  boiler.  Here  it  soon 
ceases  to  be  a  liquid,  and  being  placed  in 
hotheads  with  holes  in  their  bottoms,  the 
molasses  drains  out  into  a  cistern  below. 
When  quite  cured  in  this  manner  it  is  ship- 
ped as  "  brown"  or  "  muscovado"  sugar. 

The  next  grade  of  sugar  is  "  clayed;"  when 
the  su^r  is  properly  boiled,  it  is  poured  into 
conical  pots,  apex  down,  with  a  hole  in  each. 
When  the  molasses  has  drained  ofi^  a  stratum 
of  moistened  clay  is  spread  over  the  surface, 
the  moisture  of  which  percolating  through 
the  mass  contributes  powerfuUy  to  its  puri- 
fication. 

"  Refined"  sugar  m^  be  prepared  by  tak- 
ing either  the  clayed  or  muscovado,  redis- 
solving  it  in  water,  and  after  boiling  it  with 
some  purifying  substance,  as  blood,  or  other 
articles,  pour  it  into  the  conical  pots  again 
with  the  clay  application. 

The  solutions  of  brown  or  clayed  sugar, 
boiled  until  they  become  thick,  and  then  re- 
moved into  a  hot  room,  form  into  crystals 
upon  strings  placed  across  the  vessels,  and 
become  sugar-candy. 

The  use  of  molasses  and  brown  sngar,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  by  far  the  most  important 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  year  1857, 
when  the  Louisiana  su^r  crop  failed,  the 
importation  of  these  articles  reached  nearly 
t5 7,000,000,  and  the  import  contributed 
principally  to  the  panic  of  that  year.  Grad- 
ually the  use  of  refined  sugar  has  extended, 
and  in  1850  the  federal  census  reported  28 
refineries,  having  a  capital  of  12,669,000,  and 
using  $7,662,685  worth  of  raw  sugar,  per- 
haps 70,000,000  lbs.,  and  producing  a  value 
of  $9,898,800.  Since  that  period  the  busi- 
ness has  greatly  extended  itselfl  In  that  year 
there  were  two  in  New  York  city,  Woolsey's 
and  Stuart's.  These  rapidly  increased  to  fif- 
teen, which  together  refined  200,000,000  lbs. 
of  sugar,  or  about  half  what  was  produced  in 
the  whole  United  States.   The  introduction- 
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of  machineiy  moved  by  steam  almost  revolu- 
tionized the  business  of  refining.  An  impor- 
tant improvement  that  was  made  in  substitu- 
ting aluminous  finings  for  bullock's  blood« 
which  was  always  productive  of  injurious 
eonsequences,  greatly  increased  the  produc- 
tion and  raised  the  quality  of  sugar.  The 
raw  sugar  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies  and 
Brazil  comes  mostly  in  cases  and  boxes;  that 
of  New  Orleans  and  the  English  islands  in 
hogsheads;  South  America  generally,  Ma- 
nilla, and  the  Mauritius  send  it  in  bags. 
When  the  refiner  gets  possession  of  any  of 
these,  he  empties  into  a  pan  with  a  perforated 
bottom ;  through  these  perforations  comes  a 
current  of  steam  which  dissolves  the  sugar. 
Chemical  application  then  bleaches  the  sugar 
or  takes  all  its  color  from  it.  It  then  passes 
into  the  vacuum  pans  to  be  boiled  by  steam. 
The  sugar  in  this  process  becomes  so  con- 
centrated that  it  is  held  in  solution  only  by 
the  high  temperature.  The  moment  it  be- 
gins to  cool,  a  rapid  crystallization  takes 
place,  producing  the  fine  ffrain  seen  in  loaf 
sugar.  When  the  syrup  has  boiled  suffi- 
eiently,  it  is  poured  into  moulds  which  are 
prepared  in  the  loaf  form,  for  the  purpose  of 
ncititating  the  separation  of  the  sugar.  The 
liquor  that  runs  from  these  moulds  is  sub- 
jected to  a  new  boiling,  when  it  yields  lower 
ffrades  of  sugar.  The  syrup  that  exudes 
&om  this  second  process  is  sold  as  molasses, 
and  the  proportion  of  this  is  about  20  per 
cent,  of  the  original  quantity. 

The  art  of  refining  has  been  carried  to 
greater  perfection  in  this  country  than  in 
Europe,  and  so  manifestly  that  no  imported 
article  can  equal  the  fine  granulated  sugars  of 
the  domestic  manufacturer.  The  business 
has  spread  with  the  demand  for  the  improved 
sugars.  The  increase  of  the  manufacture  has 
also  been  aided  by  the  federal  government, 
which  allows  a  drawback  upon  refined  sugar 
exported  equal  to  the  duty  on  the  equivalent 
raw  sugar  imported.  The  export  of  refined 
sugar  in  1868  was  2,214,207  pounds,  worth 
$313,878.  The  manu&cture  of  sugar  into 
candy  and  confectionery  is  carried  on  to  the 
value  of  $8,000,000  per  annuniL  Some  yean 
since,  the  bounty  or  drawback  upon  refined 
sugar  amounted  to  more  than  the  duty  on  the 
raw  article,  and  was  therefore  equivalent  to 
«a  additional  bounty  on  the  manufacture.  It 
was  not  Burprisinff  that  the  business  shduld 
spread  under  sucn  circumstances,  the  more 
so  that  modem  inventions  contributed  largely 
to  its  improvement.    The  capital  inveeted  in 


the  business  in  1865  was  about  11  millions. 
The  value  refined  in  New  York  in  1866  was 
$20,874,327,  and  the  refineries  of  Philadel- 
phia have  a  capacity  of  over  $12,000,000. 
There  are  a  number  of  refineries  in  the  eastern 
states,  and  some  in  Baltimore,  St.  Louisy 
Cincinnati,  and  New  Orleans.  These  are 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  consump- 
tion, and  the  importation  has  become  unim- 
portant One  of  the  largest  refineries  is 
Stuart's,  the  annual  sales  of  which  are  over 
$3,500,000.  The  concern  works  up  over 
45,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar  per  annum,  employ- 
ing some  321  men.  The  quantity  of  ooal 
used  is  from  7,000  to  8,000  tons  per  annum, 
and  the  value  of  the  bone  charcoal  used  in 
the  finery  process  is  $30,000.  A  week's  oper- 
ation requires  a  supply  of  763  hogsheads  of 
sugar,orat  1,110  lbs.  each,  840,000  lbs.  This, 
for  the  working  time  of  six  days,  gi^es  one 
hogshead  for  every  111  minutes.  The  sunr 
is  by  steam  power  hoisted  to  the  top  of  uie 
building,  where  it  is  emptied  into  an  im- 
mense copper,  when  the  steam  soon  converts 
it  into  the  nuid  state.  In  its  descent  through 
the  building  by  pipes  and  tanks  it  undeigoes 
the  various  purifications  to  which  it  is  sub* 
jected.  The  flow  of  the  vast  quantity  is 
like  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  the 
rich  product  finds  its  way  on  the  ground 
floor  into  barrels  ready  to  meet  the  exten* 
sive  demand  that  the  high  quality  occasions. 
One  large  refinery  was  erected  and  furnished 
at  an  expense  of  $875,000.  The  growing 
luxury  and  refinement  of  the  country  is  mak- 
ing refined  sugar  more  of  a  necessity  than 
formerly,  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
use  of  refined  su^ar  increases  the  demand  for 
the  raw  materiid  nearly  50  per  cent,  since 
11  lbs.  of  cane  sugar  are  required  to  make 
1  lb.  of  white.  The  concentrated  sugar  un- 
doubtedly contains  greater  strength,  but  the 
quantity  used  is  but  slightly  decreased  on 
uiat  account  From  1860  to  1861,  it  was 
the  custom  of  most  housekeepers  to  **'  pre- 
serve" large  quantities  of  fruit  in  its  season, 
and  usually  they  required  a  weight  of  sogar 
equal  to  that  of  the  fruit ;  but  the  great  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  sugar  during  the  war,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  practice  of  canning  in 
air-tight  jars,  has  made  a  great  change,  most 
fruits  requiring  only  from  four  to  six  ounces 
of  sugar  to  the  pound.  A  basket  of  peaches 
in  New  York  will  weidi  50  lbs.,  and  the 
fruit  with  the  stones  ti&en  out,  25  lbs.,  re- 
quiring as  much  sugar.  Some  years  the 
peaches  aie  wOTth  $5,  of  the  preserving  qwii- 
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itv,  which  is  a  clear  white,  and  in  other 
years,  one  dollar.  At  the  prices  of  sugar  and 
fruit  in  1 870,  by  the  canning  process  wonld 
require  about  four-fifths  the  value  of  the  fruit 
in  su^ar,  and  perhaps  not  quite  so  much 
in  other  fruits.  This  demand  takes  place 
for  all  kinds  of  small  fruits  as  well  as 
peaches,  and  it  grows  in  the  doable  ratio  of 
numbers  and  wealth.  Strawberries  may  be 
preserved  with  granulated,  but  would  hfurdly 
he  palatable  done  up  in  '4ong"  sugar. 


8ILI. 


Thb  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk  are 
among  the  oldest  industries  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  many  efforts  on  the  part  of  Con- 
g;ress  and  of  enterprising  men  have  been 
made  to  promote  them,  but  the  industry  has 
not  thriven  in  any  degree  to  be  compared 
with  some  of  those  that  have  grown  steadily 
mider  the  intelligent  perseverance  of  unob- 
trusive individuals.  No  branch  of  industry 
is  ever  planted,  promoted,  or  perfected  by 
means  of  government  operations  alone.  It 
must  grow,  if  at  all,  out  of  the  spontaneous 
promptings  of  individual  genius,  and  live 
upon  the  necessities  that  give  rise  to  it  or 
the  wants  it  of  itself  creates,  to  be  healthily 
prosperous.  Hence  all  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  encourage  the  silk  culture 
and  manukcture  have  proved  abortive,  while 
individuals  not  encouraged  have  prosecuted 
branches  of  the  trade  not  contemplated, 
with  success.  The  southern  colonies  were 
early  silk  producers.  So  important  had  it 
become  in  1758,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  im- 
perial Board  of  Trade,  Oct.  26,  of  that  year, 
"the  state  of  the  colony  of  Georgia  was 
taken  into  consideration,  at  a  Board  of  Trade 
and  Plantations^  and  it  appeared  that  the 
colony  produced  upward  of  J&l  7,000  [75,- 
000  dollars]  worth  of  raw  silk,  since  January 
1752,  besides  what  is  not  yet  come  to  the 
notice  of  the  board.''  The  other  colonies 
of  the  South  were  also  well  engaged  in  it. 
Virginia  in  particular  was  largely  interested 
in  that  industry.  The  culture  of  cotton  and 
tobacco,  however,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Union,  were  so  profitable  as  to  absorb  all 
other  culture ;  and  siHc  nearly  disappeared, 
although  numbers  of  farmers  preserved  their 
mulberry  groves,  and  contmue  to  make 
small  quantities  of  raw  silk.  The  state  of 
Connecticut  seema  to  ^havB  made  the  most 


decided  efforts  in  that  direction.  The  N^ew 
London  Gazette  of  1768  informs  us  that 
William  Hanks  of  Mansfield,  had  "raised 
silk  enough  for  three  women's  gowns." 
The  gowns  of  "three  women"  at  the  present 
day  would  involve  a  formidable  amount  of 
silk,  but  we  are  to  presume  he  meant  three 
"dresses"  simply.  The  term  gown,  like 
"^Vandyke,"  seems  to  have  become  some- 
wnat  obsolete.  Mr.  William  Hanks  also  ad- 
vertised in  the  Gazette,  8,000  mulberry 
trees,  three  years  old,  and  of  one  inch  diam- 
eter. The  best  time  to  set  them  out,  he 
says,  is  at  the  new  moon  of  April.  They 
were  to  be  sold  cheap,  in  order  to  promote 
the  culture  of  silk.  Sundry  gentlemen  in 
Windham  had  large  mulberry  orchards,  in- 
tended to  supply  a  silk  factory  erected  at 
Lebanon.  While  all  manufactures  were  in 
so  depressed  a  state  and  struggling  for  Hfe 
under  the  disability  of  deficient  capital,  it 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  so  hazardous 
an  undertaking  as  silk  manufacture  could 
make  much  progress.  When,  however,  the 
high  tariff  policy  after  the  war  gave  the 
spur  to  manufacturing  of  all  kinds,  that  of 
silk  was  revived,  mostly  in  Connecticut 
and  Pennsylvania.  This  had  so  progressed 
that  in  five  small  towns  of  the  firstrmen- 
tioned  state,  there  were  raised  in  1829,  21 
tons  of  raw  silk,  valued  at  $21,188.  In 
Wai^hington,  Pennsylvania,  sewing  silk  was 
successfully  produced,  and  some  garments 
were  made  by  individuals  who  performed 
the  whole  work,  from  the  management  of 
the  worms  to  the  weaving  of  the  fabric 
The  town  of  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  was  in 
that  year  the  great  seat  of  that  industry. 
The  population  was  2,500,  and  produced  as 
many  pounds  of  silk.  This  silK  was  eon- 
verted  into  the  most  beautiful  sewing  silk 
and  some  other  manufactures  by  the  skill 
and  industry  of  that  ingenious  people. 
Thus  prepared,  the  silk  was  at  that  time 
worth  $S  per  lb.  This  industry  was  carried 
on  without  interrupting  the  ordinary  occu- 
pations of  the  people,  and  also  employed 
the  young  and  old  not  suited  to  the  labors 
of  the  field.  The  mulberry  trees  are  orna- 
mental as  shade  trees,  and  do  not  impovei^ 
ish  the  soil  as  much  as  fhiit;  and  they 
will  flourish  in  almost  all  latitudes,  or 
wherever  the  apple  will  grow;  and  where- 
ever  they  are  present  the  eiik-worm  may  be 
reared. 

The  feeding  of  the  worms  commences 
triih  the  first  opening  of  the  mulberry  lea^ 
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and  continues  for  the  period  of  82  days, 
when  the  worm  commences  its  spinning, 
and  ceases  to  eat.  The  leaves  are  gathered 
for  the  worms,  and  this  gathering  is  the  ap- 
propriate work  of  yonng  children.  Having 
wound  itself  in  its  cocoon,  it  requires  nurs- 
ing and  watching,  that  the  younff  may  not 
eat  its  way  out  and  by  so  doing  destroy  the 
silk.  The  cocoons  being  placed  in  warm 
water  to  soften  the  natural  gum  upon  the 
silk,  the  winding  is  begun  by  women,  one 
of  whom  can  make  16  lbs.  of  raw  silk  in 
the  season  of  six  weeks. 

The  excellence  of  the  silk  depends  npon 
the  properties  of  the  mulberryleaf,  and  these 
are  considerably  diversified.  The  white  mul- 
berry is  decidedly  the  best,  and  of  this  there 
are  several  varieties.  The  kind  to  be  culti- 
Tated  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  are  to  be 
learned  from  experience,  which  was  very 
limited  in  the  United  States  in  1829,  when 
the  attention  of  Congress  was  called  to  the 
silk  culture  by  the  petition  of  6.  B.  Clark,  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  for  a  grant  of  262 
acres  of  land  owned  by  the  IJnited  States, 
at  Greenbush,  New  York,  and  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  to  aid  him  in  rearing  mulberry 
trees.  The  grant  was  made  in  the  shape  of 
a  lease,  on  the  condition  that  100,000  mul- 
berry trees  should  be  planted,  and  that  he 
should  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  worms 
to  consume  all  the  foliage  that  could  be 
gathered  from  the  trees.  The  culture  never 
amounted  to  much,  but  the  tax,  15  percent., 
imposed  upon  imported  raw  silk  in  order  to 
encourage  the  culture,  was  a  great  drawback 
npon  the  manufacture.  Nevertheless,  the 
excitement  in  relation  to  the  mulberry  trees 
progressed,  and  in  the  year  1881,  the  project 
of  rearing  silk-worms  was  renewed  in  various 
parts  of  the  Union,  with  great  vigor ;  and 
the  subject  not  only  attracted  the  attention 
of  Congress,  but  bounties  were  offered  by 
the  legislatures  of  several  States  for  all  the 
raw  silk  produced  within  their  limits  forcer- 
tain  periods  of  time.  The  business  soon 
began  to  be  prosecuted  with  extreme  ardor, 
and  continued  several  years,  resulting  in  the 
establishment  of  extensive  nurseries  of  mul- 
berry trees,  but  it  ended  with  the  downfall 
of  the  famous  ''  Morns  M ulticaulis  Specula- 
tion," in  1839.  The  rates  of  the  mulberry 
cuttings  were  at  2  cents  each  in  1838.  In 
that  year,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  many  thousand  trees  were  sold 
at  20  to  50  cents  each.  The  trees  were  sent 
all  over  the  country,  and  it  was  stated  that 


the  growth  per  acre  gave  from  three  to  five 
thousand  dollars.    The  demand  for  trees  was 
from  those  who  undertook,  in  all  sections  of 
the  country,  to  plant  mulberry  groves  for  the 
supply  of  silk  factories  that    were   to  be 
started.     The  sales  of  trees  were  often  made 
on  the  ground,  standing,  at  the  rate  of  12i 
cents  per  foot,  those  "trees"  not  12  inches 
high  being  rejected.     That  speculation  was 
second  only  to  the  famous  tulip  mania  of 
Holland,   or  the  South  Sea  bubble  of  En- 
gland, or  the  Mississippi  scheme  of  France. 
The  mulberry  buds  sold  at  fabulous  prices^ 
and  passed  rapidly  from  band  to  hand  of  the 
speculators,  till  the  bubble  burst.     The  real 
evil,  however,  which  the  mania  inflicted,  was 
that  the  means  taken  to  stimulate  a  doubtful 
culture  retarded  the  manufacture  of  sewing 
silk  and  goods.     In  1 836,  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts paid  171  bounty  on  silk  made  in 
that  year.     This  bounty  rose  to  $2,111  in 
1841.     All  the  means  used  had  raised  the 
quantity  of  silk  made  in  the  United  States  in 
1840,  to  61,552  lbs.,  worth  about  $250,000. 
In  1844,  the  quantity  was  stated  in  the  report 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States 
census  at  396,790  pounds,  worth  $1,40^,- 
000.     In  1850,  however,  the  quantity  had 
fallen  to  14,763  lbs.,  and  in  1860  to  11,964 
pounds.    Tlie  effort  to  produce  the  silk  failed, 
and  retarded  the  silk  manufacture,  which  had 
grown  in  England  in  some  degree  to  rival 
France,  where  the  silk  is  raised,  by  means 
of  entire  freedom  from  tax  on  the  raw  article. 
In  the  year  1769,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Dr.  Franklin  through  the  American  Phil- 
osophical Society,  a  filature  of  raw  silk  was 
established  in  Philadelphia,  by  private  sub- 
scription, and  placed  under  the  direction  of 
an  intelligent  and  skillful  Frenchman,  who, 
it  is  said,  produced  samples  of  reeled  silk 
not  inferior  in  quality  to  the  best  from 
France  and  Italy.     In  1771,  the  managers 
purchased  2,300  pounds  of  cocoons,  all  the 
product  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware.     The  enterprise  was  interrupted 
by  the  Revolution.     In  1819,  five  tons  of 
raw  silk  were  produced  in  Mansfield,  Conn* 
In  1830,  M.  Homerque  attempted  the  silk 
manufacture  in  Philadelphia,  and  laige  quan- 
tities of  cocoons  were  brought  to  him  for 
sale,  but  for  want  of  capital  the  enterprise 
failed.     The  production  of  silk  and  silk 
goods  has  been    continuous  in  Mansfield, 
Conn.,  for  more  than  fifty  years.     In  1841, 
the  convicts  in  Auburn  prison,  New  York, 
were  employed  in  the  manufiActure  of  silk 
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for  a  time,  with  much  snccess.  In  the  first 
year  a  value  of  $12,762  was  produced  of 
sewing  silk,  pronounced  superior  to  the  im- 
ported article.  The  domestic  supply  of  the 
raw  arlicle  running  short,  the  manufacture 
began  more  severely  to  feel  the  weight  of  the 
duty  of  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  raw  silk, 
and  of  10  to  30  per  cent,  on  dvestuffs. 
Many  manufactories  of  ribbons  grew  m  favor, 
and  "produced  goods  with  a  texture,  finish, 
brilliancy  of  color,  and  general  adaptability 
for  an  extended  consumption  that  gave  them 
^advantage  over  the  imported  goods.  In 
sewing  silk,  particularly,  the  American  man- 
ufacturer has  excelled.  The  American  ar- 
ticle is  in  every  respect  equal  in  color  and 
finish  to  the  imported,  and  superior  in  the 

Spinning  and  **  fixing  the  cord "  (the  great 
esideratum  in  this  branch  of  manufacture) 
to  the  Neapolitan  article. 

Messrs.  Cheney  Brothers  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  silk  goods  at  Manchester, 
and  soon  after  at  Hartford,  Conn,,  about 
1840,  and  in  1870  were  employing  over 
1,000  hands,  and  making  60,000  pounds  of 
thrown  silks,  60,000  pounds  of  ^patent 
spun,^'  100,000  pieces  of  belt  ribbons,  and 
600,000  yards  of  wide  dress  silks.  They 
have  also  long  held  tKe  highest  rank  as  man- 
u&cturers  of  sewing  silks.  Paterson,  N.  J., 
is  largely  engaged  in  this  manufacture,  hav- 
ing 15  silk  factories,  some  of  them  very  large, 
and  employing  more  than  a  thousand  opera- 
tives. At  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Schenectady, 
Troy,  Yonkers,and  New  York  city,  the  busi- 
ness is  extensively  carried  on.  The  state  of 
New  York  reported  in  1 865  a  production  of 
over  11,600,000  worth  of  silk  goods  annu- 
ally. Since  that  time  the  production  has 
tripled.  The  value  of  the  silk  eoods  manu- 
fiictured  in  the  United  States  m  1860  was 
about  $6,500,000.  It  is  now  not  far  from 
$18,000,000.  The  importation  of  silk  goods 
in  1 868  was  about  $23,200,000 ;  it  is  steadily 
diminishing,  as  the  American  goods  are 
found  to  be  superior  in  quality  and  color,  and 
equal  in  the  tasteful  ness  of  their  patterns. 
The  silk  manufacture  has  received  a  power- 
ful impulse  from  the  demonstration  of  the 
capacity  of  California  to  furnish  an  ample 
supply  of  the  finest  raw  silk  in  the  world. 
She  produced  over  12,000,000  cocoons  in 
1870,  and  so  soon  as  a  supply  of  mulberry 
•and  other  trees  for  feeding  silkworms  can  be 
grown,  can  double  her  production  every  year. 
The  silkworm  is  perfectly  healthy  there,  and 
three  generations  can  be  raised  in  a  single 
season. 


The  following  figures  show  the  rapid  prog- 
ress of  the  manufacrture,  now  that  the  raw  silk 
is  free  of  duty.  From  1 830  to  1 850,  the  im- 
port of  raw  silk  increased  300  per  cent. 

IMPORT  or  SAW  8ILK. 

Raw.  Baw.  8«wiiif.  Raw.  Sewias. 

1830.  1850.  1800. 

HaiMlVmiM. r,635  tl,873  OCTIO      HTSS 

Holland 16           

DutohB.1 S.U73  397           

EofPd  It  BootU  17,965  164,095  119,S58  600,901      79;0S7 

BritN.A.Cola ....  43  ....         7... 

Brit.EaMlodiea    ....  1R.2S6  

France 3.340  10,606  101,867  15,470      37,000 

iUljr. S^m  ....  187,063  4,604 

BIcily 76,783  ....  338 

Torkey 3.023  ....            

ChiM 80,096  196,619  0,388  915.504        7,18S 

tll9,074  #404,477  #480,487  81,543,105  «111,919 

The  largest  portion  of  the  silk  is  derived 
directly  from  China  and  Japan. 


FIEB-PEOOF  SAFES  AND  SAFE-IOCKS. 

But  a  very  few  years  have  passed,  since  it 
was  a  matter  of  necessity  for  individuals  to 
keep  their  valuables  in  their  own  houses,  and 
to  aefend  them  from  the  attacks  of  burglars 
and  the  risks  of  fire,  as  they  best  could.  For 
these  purposes,  strong  boxes  were  in  requisi- 
tion. In  modern  times,  paper  promises  nave 
been  substituted  for  the  nard  currency  of 
former  times,  and  banks  become  ihe  deposi- 
tories for  that  money,  thus  relieving  individ- 
uals of  the  risk  of  keepingcoin  in  their 
houses,  to  attract  thieves.  The  banks  are 
also  depositories  for  plate  and  jewelry,  and 
insurance  companies  guarantee  from  loss  by 
fire.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
hardly  to  be  anticipated  that  a  demand  for 
strong  boxes  should  arise,  when  the  use  of 
them  was  apparently  on  the  decline.  Singu- 
larly enougn,  however,  the  art  of  making 
strong  boxes  has  only  been  developed  in  the 
present  century.  It  is  to  be  considered, 
however,  that  with  the  progress  of  the  credit 
system  in  the  last  150  years,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  commerce,  paper  securities  and  ac- 
count-books of  all  kinds  have  multiplied, 
causing  a  greater  demand  than  ever  for  iron 
chests,  ^e  manufacture  of  these,  and  of 
the  loc^  to  secure  them,  has  taken  great 
dimensions. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  construction 
of  a  chest,  designed  to  be  not  only  bur^ 
glar  but  fire-proof,  iron,  as  a  material, 
would  naturally  suggest  itselfl    Neverthe- 
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less,  oaik  seems  formerly  to  have  been  a 
farorite  material,  probably  from  the  facility 
of  working  and  ornamenting.  An  example 
of  this  kind  of  coffer  is  afforded  in  the  chest 
in  which  the  crown  jewels  of  Scotland  were 
deposited  in  1707.  The  chest,  beautifully 
ornamented,  was  secured  with  iron  bands, 
hasps,  and  staples.  There  were  three  locks, 
which  then,  no  doubt,  afforded  security,  but 
each  of  them  could  be  opened  in  five  minutes 
with  a  bit  of  crooked  wire  in  our  day.  At 
the  close  of  the  last  century  there  began  to 
be  made  the  iron  chests,  known  as  '^  foreign 
coffers."  These  were  constructed  of  sheet 
iron,  strongly  riveted  to  hoop  iron,  crossed  at 
right  angles  on  the  outside.  A  lock  throw- 
ing eight  bolts  inside,  and  two  ban  and 
staples  for  padlocks  outside,  were  employed 
to  secure  the  lid.  Over  the  door  lock  was  a 
cap  beautifully  pierced  and  chased,  and  a 
secretly  operated  escutcheon  concealed  the 
key-hole.  These  were  formidable  to  look  at, 
and  no  doubt  answered  their  purpose  all  the 
better,  that  the  science  of  lock-picking  was 
then  not  so  advanced  as  in  the  present  day. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, cast-iron  chests  began  to  be .  made 
for  common  purposes,  and  the  manufacture 
flourished  to  a  considerable  extent  The  idea 
of  introducing  non-conducting  substances  as 
a  protection  gainst  fire,  occurred  but  some 
years  later.  The  favorite  substance  for  this 
purpose  is  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris.  This 
material  was  first  used  in  Paris  for  the  con- 
struction of  fire-proof  houses.  The  practice 
for  more  than  fifty  years  had  there  oeen  to 
erect  hollow  walls  with  spaces  between  them 
varying  from  five  to  nine  inches  in  width. 
Plaster  of  Paris,  mixed  with  water  to  a 
proper  consistency,  was  poured  into  these 
spaces,  where  it  set  and  became  hard.  After 
tne  beams  and  rafters  were  fixed  in  their 
places,  boards  were  nailed  to  them,  and  the 
same  material  was  spread  thereon.  The  lower 
floors  of  the  building  were  of  plaster,  over 
wluch  tiles  were  hiid.  The  same  material 
was  applied  to  fire-safes  in  Paris,  and  these 
were,  to  some  extent,  imported  into  New 
York  about  the  year  1820.  The  first  portr 
able  fire-proof  chests  introduced  for  sale  in 
New  YorK,  were  imported  from  France,  by 
the  late  Joseph  Boucneaud,  Esq.,  about  1 820, 
and  no  doubt  many  of  our  old  merchants  and 
bankers  remember  them,  as  many  were  sold 
for  use  in  counting-houses  and  bank  vaults. 
They  were  constructed  of  wood  and  iron ; 
the  foundation  was  a  box  of  hard,  close- 


grained  wood,  covered  on  the  outside  witli 
plate  iron,  over  which  were  hoops  or  bands 
of  iron,  about  two  inches  wide,  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles,  so  forming  squares 
on  all  sides  of  the  chest  Holes  were  made  in 
the  bands  and  plates,  through  which  well- 
made  wrought-iron  nails  or  spikes,  having 
^  hollow,^'*  half-spherical  heads,  were  driven 
into  and  through  the  wooden  box,  and  then 
*^  clinched.'"  l^e  inside  of  the  chest  was 
then  lined  with  a  covering  of  sheet  iron. 
These  chests  had  a  well-finished  but  very 
large  lock,  having  from  six  to  eight  bolts^ 
operated  by  one  turn  of  the  key. 

The  first  actual  application  of  plaster  of 
Paris  to  safes  in  this  country  seems  to  have 
been  by  James  Conner,  the  type-founder,  of 
New  York.  His  business  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  non-conducting  qualities 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  he  applied  it  to  an 
iron  chest  in  his  office,  which  chest  has  been 
in  use  ever  since.  Boon  after,  Jesse  Delano, 
of  New  York,  be^n  making  chests  of  the 
Paris  pattern,  substituting  solid  cast-iron 
heads,  to  secure  the  bands.  In  1826,  he 
patented  an  improvement,  which  consisted 
in  coating  the  wooden  foundation  with  a 
composition  of  equal  parts,  clay  and  lime, 
plumbago  and  mica,  or  saturating  the  wood 
in  a  solution  of  potash  lye  and  alum,  to  ren- 
der it  incombustible.  These  were  generally 
used  in  the  country,  and  as  a  curious  in- 
stance of  the  Jire-proofq\i9litie&  of  these  safes, 
we  may  state  that  one  stood  many  years  near 
the  stove,  in  the  counting-house  of  Lyman 
Stockbridge,  of  Hartford,  until  its  fire-proof 
qualities  seem  to  have  been  exhausted,  since 
it  spontaneously  took  fire  and  burnt  up  about 
three  years  since,  without  doing  other  injury 
on  the  premises.  In  this  case,  it  would  seem 
the  fire-proof  quality  was  inverted — ^vi«.,  that 
the  fire  could  not  get  out,  instead  of  foiling 
to  get  in.  After  Mr.  Delano,  C.  J.  Gayler 
began  the  safe  manufacture,  and  in  1883  he 
patented  his  "  double"  fire-proof  chest  Tliis 
consisted  of  two  chests,  one  so  formed  within 
the  other  as -to  have  one  or  more  ^aces  be- 
tween them,  to  inclose  air  or  any  known  non- 
conductors of  heat.  In  the  same  year,  one 
of  these  double  chests  was  severely  tested 
by  being  exposed  in  a  large  building  in  Thom- 
aston,  Maine,  that  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  chest  preserved  its  contents  in 
good  order.  This  excited  the  public  admira- 
tion, and  one  enthusiastic  writer  described  it 
as  a  *' Salamander,"  which  name  has  ever 
since  been  popnkrly  applied  to  safes. 
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The  majority  of  the  so-called  "  safes"  in 
use  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire  in  New  York, 
in  1835,  were  simply  iron  closets,  and  were 
of  little  protection  against  the  devouring  ele- 
ment. There  were  then  about  sixty  of  Gay- 
ler^s  double  chests  in  use,  and  a  few  of  these 
preserved  their  contents.  Soon  after,  John 
Scott  obtained  a  patent  for  the  use  of  asbes- 
tos for  fire-proof  chests.  In  1837,  Benjamin 
Sherwood  obtained  a  patent  for  a  revolving 
interior  safe,  filling  the  spaces  with  plaster 
of  Paris  and  charcoal. 

In  1843  Enos  Wilder  obtained  a  patent 
for  the  construction  of  a  safe  of  heavy  iron 
plates,  filled  with  hydrated  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  soon  after,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  whose  disco- 
very was  made  previously,  was  associated 
with  him.  About  1841,  Mr.  Silas  C.  Herring 
became  interested  in  Wilder^s  safes,  first  as 
aorent  and  ailerwards  as  a  manufacturer. 
The  Wilder  safes  proved  a  protection 
against  fires  which  destroyed  the  Gayler  and 
other  patents.  In  1844,  Enos  Wilder's 
patent  was  transferred  to  his  brother,  J3.  G. 
Wilder,  but  the  safes  under  this  patent  were 
made  by  Mr.  Herring;  and  not  long  after, 
Messrs.  Roberts  &  Rich  commenced  the 
manufacture  on  the  same  principles,  but 
paid  no  royalty.  After  a  protracted  lawsuit, 
a  compromise  was  effected  by  which  both 
parties  continued  to  manufacture.  Other 
parties  tried  hydraulic  cement,  soapstone, 
alum  and  glue,  alum  alone,  mica,  asbestos, 
and  other  arti<;lcs  for  filling,  but  none  proved 
&s  effectual  as  the  hydrated  plaster  of  Paris, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  intense  heat, 
gave  up  its  water  of  combination,  and  form- 
ing an  atmosphere  of  steam  in  the  inner 
portion  of  the  safe,  protected  the  books  or 
papers  from  destruction.  It  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  plaster  after  a  time  gave  up  a 
part  of  its  water  of  combination,  and  not  only 
made  the  interior  of  the  safes  mouldy  and 
damp,  but  rusted  the  plates  of  iron  till  they 
were  eaten  through.  Messrs.  Herring  &  Co. 
had  offered  a  reward  of  |H,000  for  any  filling 
which  should  stand  the  test  better  than  the 
plaster  which  they  were  using.  In  1852,  Mr. 
Spear,  a  chemist  of  Philadelphia,  discovered 
that  the  residuum  of  the  soda  fountains, 
after  the  liberation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  for 
the  so-called  soda-water,  possessed  remarka- 
ble non-conducting  powers.  This  residuum, 
which  had  been  previously  thrown  away, 
WHS,  by  Spear's  process,  preserved,  washed 
to  free  it  from  the  sulphuric  acid,  which 
had  acted  upon  the  chalk,  dried  in  a 
24 


kiln,  and,  when  in  a  dry  and  almost  impalpa* 
ble  powder,  rammed  into  the  safes.  The 
safes  thus  prepared  were  found  to  have  no 
tendency  to  rust,  and  to  be  better  protected 
against  fire  than  by  the  use  of  the  plaster, 
this  powder  giving  up  its  water  of  combina- 
tion in  less  quantity,  and  more  slowly  than 
the  plaster,  but  sufficiently  to  preserve  the 
contents  of  the  safe.  Messrs.  Herring  &  Co. 
purchased  Mr.  Spear's  discovery,  and,  since 
1854,  have  made  their  safes  mainly  on  this 
principle,  though  the  Wilder  patent  had  not 
expired.  Mr.  B.  G.  Wilder  Lad  meantime 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  safes  under 
his  patent,  himself;  and  the  successors  of 
Messrs.  Roberts  &  Rich,  under  several  firm 
naices,  as  Rich  <k  Roff",  Roff"  &  Stearns,  and 
Steams  &  Marvin,  also  manufactured  the 
Wilder  safe.  In  1 854,  the  safes  which  had 
been  rusted  through  by  the  moisture  from  the 
plaster  of  Paris  began  to  be  returned  upon 
the  manufacturers,  and  the  cost  of  repairs 
and  refilling  was  very  heavy.  There  began  a 
little  before  this  time  to  be  a  demand  for  bur- 
glar-proof safes.  Lillie's  safes  were  highly 
commended  for  this  purpose,  he  using  thick 
slabs  of  chilled  cast  iron,  and  fiowing  cast 
iron  over  wrought  iron  ribs  in  their  con- 
struction. It  was  found  after  a  time, 
however,  that  the  burglars  succeeded  in 
drilling  these  sufficiently  to  blow  them  up 
iu  a  few  minutes,  and  that  the  dependence 
placed  on  them  was  not  justified.  Messrs. 
Hciring  <fe  Co.  a  few  years  since  adopted 
the  plan  of  making  their  burglar-proof  safes 
externally  of  boiler-plate  wrought  iron, 
with  an  inner  safe  of  hardened  steel,  and 
then  filled  the  space  between  with  a  casting 
of  Franklinite,  the  hardest  of  all  known 
metallic  ore^,  which  in  casting  was  incor- 
porated with  rods  of  soft  steel,  those  on  one 
side  running  vertically,  and  those  on  the 
other  horizontally.  These  castings  resiht 
the  best  drills  for  many  hours.  This  has, 
in  connexion  with  ^  the  burglar-proof  locks, 
proved  the  most  complete  protection  against 
burglars  yet  invented.  Among  the  burglar- 
proof  locks,  the  Bramah,  invented  in  Eng- 
land in  1784,  was  in  high  repute  for  many 
years,  but  was  picked  by  Hobbs,  a  Boston 
locksmith,  in  18;)1.  A  " permutation  lock" 
was  invented  by  Dr.  Andrews,  in  1841,  and 
another  by  Newell,  about  1843.  Both 
were  finally  picked,  and  Newell  then  in- 
vented one  with  a  detached  tnmbler,  which 
was,  after  a  time,  picked  by  William  Hall,  of 
Boston,  by  the  "  smoke  process,"  by  which 
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a  smokjr  flame  is  introduced  by  the  key-hole, 
and  this  leaves  a  fine  deposit  of  lamp-black 
upon  the  "  bellies"  of  the  tumblers.  When 
the  key  is  next  introduced,  it  removes  the 
lamp-black  from  the  parts  it  touches.  By 
means  of  a  small  reflector,  a  strong  light  is  then 
thrown  in,  bringing  the  key  marks  to  view. 
The  exact  sizes  for  a  false  key  are  thus  ob- 
tained. To  prevent  this  operation,  it  was 
supposed  that  concealing  the  tuniblei*s  would 
be  all  that  was  requisite.  II.  C.  Jones,  of 
Newark,  accomplished  this  by  concentric 
rings  and  curtain ;  and  Pyes  did  it  more  ef- 
fectually with  eccentric  rings  and  curtain. 
The  lock  was  now  thought  perfect.  It  was 
called  the  parautoptic  (concealed  from  view) 
lock.  A.  C.  Hobbs,  with  one  of  these  at  the 
English  exhibition  of  1851,  defied  the  best 
English  operators.  One  of  these  locks  was 
used  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  they  came 
into  general  use  in  the  United  States.  In 
1856,  Linus  Yale,  jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  by 
means  of  the  impression  process,  picked  this 
great  lock.  In  1 843,  Linus  Yale,  senior,  pat- 
ented a  **  pin"  lock  and  then  the  duplex  lock, 
for  which  two  keys  are  required.  One  being 
introduced,  it  was  necessary  to  unscrew  and 
remove  its  handle,  then  close  the  key-hole 
entirely  with  a  hardened  plate,  before  the 
other  Key-hole  could  open.  The  ingenuity 
of  his  son  dispelled  the  idea  that  this  was 
absolutely  secure,  by  picking  it.  Yale,  jr., 
being  convinced  that  no  lock  is  secure  so 
long  as  the  shape  of  the  key  prevents  the  en- 
tire closing  of  the  hole,  he  set  to  work  upon 
that  principle,  and  in  1851  he  invented  the 
magic  lock.  In  this  lock,  the  key  and  its 
bits  appear  as  of  one  piece ;  on  being  intro- 
duced into  the  lock,  the  bits  are  taken  up  by 
a  pin,  which  enters  through  them  into  the 
centre  of  the  key-shaft.  The  key  then  being 
turned  in  the  usual  manner,  puts  in  motion 
a  set  of  gear  wheels.  These  first  separate 
the  bits  from  the  key,  and  then  carry  them 
into  the  interior  of  the  lock,  away  from  the 
key -hole.  They  there  operate  upon  the  tum- 
blers out  of  sight  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  picking  tools.  The  same  motion  which 
carries  away  the  bits  effectually  closes  the 
key-hole.  When  the  bolt  is  passed,  the  key- 
hole re-opens,  the  bits  come  back  and  join 
the  handle  to  be  taken  out,  as  they  were  put 
in.  The  bits  may  be  taken  away  in  the 
pocket,  if  desired,  leaving  the  handle  with 
the  lock.  This  mechanism  seems  to  effect 
perfectly  the  conditions  sought  for  security 
against  picking.     E.  B.  Denison,  the  famous 


clockmaker,  of  London,  remarks  in  relation 
to  this,  as  well  as  to  Newell's,  '*  that  the  castr 
ing  of  both  these  American  locks  (which  have 
all  their  heavy  parts  of  cast  iron)  is  vastly 
superior  to  any  iron  castings  we  have  ever 
seen  made  in  England ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  United  States  are  c\ddently  far  ahead  of 
us  in  the  manufacture  of  both  good  and 
cheap  locks."  This  is  ceilainly  very  grati- 
fying praise  to  the  national  pride,  when  we 
rcflcHjt  how  few  years  since  we  depended  en- 
tirely upon  England  for  bank  locks. 

In  some  cases,  burglars  introduce  strong 
tools  to  force  locks  apart,  and  others  intro- 
duce gunpowder  to  explode  them.  A  device 
against  this  is  to  form  a  strong  slider  of  cast 
steel  to  close  the  key-hole,  and  also  to  cut 
out  a  piece  of  the  back  plate  and  screw  it 
on  again,  with  small  screws.  This  giving  way 
on  the  application  of  force,  saves  the  rest 

Several  new  models  of  fire  and  burglar 
proof  safes  have  been  patented  within  a  few 
years  past,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  involve 
any  new  principle,  and  Herring's  have  thus 
far  stood  all  tests  with  complete  success. 


61AS8  HANUFACTUBE. 

When  we  contemplate  by  turns  each  of 
the  great  materials  most  conducive  to  man^s 
advancement  in 'civilization,  we  are  at  times 
lost  in  the  attempt  to  give  precedence  to 
any  one,  since  so  many  have  lield  so  high  a 
rank  in  the  scale  of  usefiilness.  Iron  has, 
perhaps,  been  the  most  important  in  respect 
of  industrial  purposes,  and  paper  has  been 
the  means  of  recording  and  promoting  that 
general  intelligence  without  which  progress 
could  not  be  very  extensive,  but  glass  has 
entered  more  into  the -necessities  of  science, 
as  well  as  those  of  social  life  and  evcry-day 
comforts,  than  most  materials.  The  great 
properties  of  glass  are  its  transparency,  its 
hardness,  its  power  of  assuming  any  possible 
form  when  hot,  and  its  non-conductibility. 
Employed  as  windows,  it  transmits  light  into 
our  dwellings  while  protecting  us  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  seasons  and  permitting  a 
view  of  exterior  objects ;  wrought  into  the 
form  of  vessels,  it  preserves  all  liquids  with- 
out alteration,  while  we  can  inspect  the  con- 
tents. This  quality,  added  to  its  indestruc- 
tibility by  any  of  the  acids  (except  fluoric), 
has  much  facilitated  the  bvestigations  of 
chemists.  The  physical  sciences  are  not  less 
indebted  to  it     It  is  the  principal  auxiliary 
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of  optics.  With  his  glass  prism,  Newton  de- 
composed light ;  it  is  by  its  means  that  as- 
tronomy makes  its  observations  and  discov- 
eries in  the  infinity  of  space  ;  combined  in 
the  microscope,  it  carries  the  vision  of  the 
naturalist  into  the  most  minute  formations  of 
nature;  with  it,  those  of  short  sight  have 
the  perception  extended,  and  by  it,  the  flat- 
tened vision  of  age  is  restored  to  its  natu- 
ral powers.  To  the  science  of«  fluids  it  is 
indispensable,  and  most  of  the  experiments 
in  caloric  and  electricity  are  due  to  its 
agency.  If  all  the  sciences  are  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  it,  the  ordinary  usages  of 
life  are  no  less  promoted  by.  it  It  gives 
mirrors  for  the  toilet  and  for  ornament  to 
houses ;  it  serves  the  table  with  liquids  ;  it 
preserves  works  of  art  from  the  dust,  orna- 
ments lustres,  and  with  it  the  precious  stones 
can  be  imitated  in  all  respects  but  in  their 
hardness.  In  the  arts  its  wonderfully  varied 
powers  may  be  put  in  requisition  for  almost 
all  purposes,  from  the  delicate  spring  of  a 
chronometer  watch  to  the  heavy  pipes  for  sup- 
plying water  to  cities.  For  the  former  pur- 
pose, its  insensibility  to  climate  and  temper- 
ature gives  it  advantages  over  the  metals  used 
for  that  purpose. 

The  use  of  glass  is  of  a  very  remote  an- 
tiquity— how  remote  is  left  to  conjecture.  It 
had  been  supposed  that  the  ancients  were  not 
acquainted  with  its  use.  Glass  beads  have, 
however,  been  found  on  mummies  more  than 
3000  years  old,  and  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh 
bottles  and  vases  have  been  found  of  glass ; 
and  the  exhumations  of  Pompeii  and  Hercu- 
laneum  disclosed  the  fact  that  it  was  in  those 
cities  used  for  windows,  as  well  as  for  very 
numerous  utensils,  all  of  which  gave  evidence 
of  great  skill  in  glass  work.  The  manufac- 
ture of  glass  spread  from  Italy  to  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  at  first  into  Gaul.  Bohemia 
was,  however,  possessed  of  the  best  materi- 
als in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  the  manu- 
facture settled  and  acquired  for  Bohemian 
glass  a  reputation  which  has  como  down  to 
our  times  for  vessels.  The  use  of  glass  for 
mirrors  seems  to  have  originated  in  Venice. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  was  carried  on 
in  England  as  early  as  1439,  according  to 
Horace  Walpole.  Flint  glass  was  made  in 
London  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
and  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  was  com- 
menced by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
imported  Venetian  workmen.     Since  then 

freat  progress  has  been  made,  and  English 
int  glass  has  won  a  great  reputation.     The 


manufacture  was  one  of  the  earliest  intro- 
duced into  the  colonies.  At  Janjestown,  Va., 
afflass-house  was  broken  up  by  an  irruption 
of  Indians  in  1632.  There  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  no  accurate  account  of 
any  until  that  of  Mr.  Ilewes,  of  Boston,  in 
Temple,  N.  11.,  1780.  Those  works  were  op- 
erated by  Hessians  and  Waldeckers,  desert- 
ers from  the  British  army;  and  one  of  the 
first  articles  there  produced  is  now  the  prop- 
erty of  Harvard  University.  Washington, 
in  his  diary,  1789,  alludes  to  a  glass-house 
in  New  Haven.  In  1803  a  German,  of  the 
name  of  Lint,  undertook  glassworks  in  Bos- 
ton, and  the  state  made  him  a  bounty  on 
every  table  of  window  glass  made.  From 
that  time  the  works  prospered,  or  at  least 
were  sustained. 

llie  manufacture  of  crown  glass  was  early 
commenced  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  by  Colonel 
O'Hara,  who,  in  1798,  started  glassworks  in 
that  city,  to^hich  the  materials  were  brought 
from  80  to  100  miles'  distance.  The  con- 
cern had  a  considerable  success,  and  was 
followed  by  others  until,  in  1814,  there  were 
five  glassworks  at  that  place.  In  1812, 
Messrs.  Bakewell  &  Co.  established  at  Pitts- 
burg the  first  flint-glassworks  in  the  TJnioiu 
They  brought  the  manufacture  to  great  per- 
fection, bringing  out  workmen  from  Europe 
at  high  wages.  The  style  of  cutting  and  en- 
graving was  thought  equal  to  the  foreign, 
and  the  operations  of  the  house  extended 
until  the  works  became  the  largest  for  glass 
manufacture  in  the  country.  There  were 
there  made  sets  of  glass  for  two  Presidents 
of  the  United  States ;  and  a  set  of  splendid 
vases  there  produced  40  years  since,  still 
adorns  the  saloon  at  La  Grange,  the  seat  of 
Lafayette.  The  house  have  also  received 
the  silver  medal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 
In  other  parts  of  the  country  the  manufac- 
ture progressed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  m  1832  a  committee  of  the  New  York 
convention  made  a  report  on  the  glass  man- 
ufacture, from  which  it  appears  there  were 
then  in  operation  21  glass  furnaces,  having 
140  pots  for  the  manufacture  of  crown 
glass ;  of  these,  6  were  at  Boston.  There 
were  also  in  operation  23  for  the  manufacture 
of  cylinder  glass;  of  these,  10  were  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 2  at  Wheeling,  2  in  Maryland,  2 
in  New  York,  2  in  Ohio,  1  in  Massachusetts, 
1  in  New  Hampshire,  1  in  Vermont,  1  in 
Connecticut,  and  1  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  whole  value  of  flint  glass  then 
produced  was  given   at   1^1,350,000.     The 
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most  extensive  green  bottle  factory  was  at 
that  time  Mr.  Dyott^s,  near  Philadelphia. 
There  were  there  melted  4  tons  per  day,  or 
1,200  tons  per  annum.  At  that  period  the 
glass  manafacture  received  an  impulse,  and 
in  1834  there  were  6  works  at  Pittsbm^, 
making  crown  and  cylinder  ^lass,  green  hot* 
ties,  and  apothecaries'  phiaTs.  One  bottle 
factory  produced  1,600  dozen  weekly,  and  a 
phial  factory  2,200  gross  weekly.  There 
were  also  at  Wheeling  2  crown  and  flint- 
glassworks,  and  1  for  phials  and  bottles.  At 
Wellsbnrg,  10  miles  distant,  there  were  1 
flint  glass  and  1  green  bottle  factory. 

The  census  of  1840  showed  that  there  were 
then  in  the  United  States  81  glass-bouses, 
employing  8,236  men.  The  aggregate  cap- 
ital was  ffiven  at  $2,014,100.  Of  these,  2 
were  in  Virginia,  28  in  Pennsylvania,  26  in 
New  Jersey,  13  in  New  York,  2  in  Vermont, 
3  in  Ck>nnecticnt,  4  in  Massachusetts,  3  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  1  in  Michigan.  The 
census  did  not  distinguish  the  different 
branches  of  the  glass  manufacture,  nor  the 
modes  of  making  window  ^lass.  In  1850 
the  number  of  works  had  risen  to  04,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $3,402,350,  employ- 
ing 5,571  men,  and  producing  a  value  of 
$4,641,676  per  annum.  In  1860  there  were 
112  establisnments,  with  an  aggregate  cap- 
ital of  $6,133,666,  employing  9,116  persons, 
and  producing  glass  to  the  amount  of  $8,- 
775,155.  Of  these  establishments,  36  were 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  22  were  in  New  Jersey, 
mostly  owned  in  Philadelphia;  23  were  in 
New  York,  18  in  Ohio,  11  in  Massachusetts, 
3  in  Connecticut,  and  one  or  two  each  in 
several  other  States.  In  1865  there  were  34 
glass  manufactories  in  New  York,  producing 
$1,664,000  worth  of  glass.  In  1853  the  first 
plate  glass  manufactory  in  the  United  States 
was  established  at  Cheshire,  Berkshire  coun- 
ty, Mass.  The  same  company  now  are  at 
Lenox,  under  the  name  of  the  *'  Lenox  Rough 
Plate  Glass  Co.**  The  rough  or  hammered 
plate  glass  manufacture  was  established  in 
1856  m  Philadelphia;  also  a  new  descrip- 
tion, called  **  German  flint,*'  of  less  beanty 
than  the  old  flint,  but  better  adapted  for  the 
use  of  apothecaries,  chemists,  perfumers,  etc, 
since  it  is  little  affected  by  acids  and  alkalies. 

The  materials  for  glass  are  several;  the 
chief,  silica,  obtained  from  the  sea  beaches  in 
the  form  of  quartz  sand,  and  from  the  quartz 
rocks  of  the  interior.  The  name  of  ^  flint 
glass,*'  came  from  the  use  of  flints,  calcined 
and  ground  to  powder.    This  process  is  now 


supplanted  by  the  use  of  sand,  of  which  a 
fine  article  is  imported  into  England  from 
Austria.  The  purest  nsed  in  die  United 
States  is  obtained  from  Lanesborongh,  Mas^s., 
being  a  disintegrated  quartz  rock.  This 
is  used  for  the  best  flint  and  plate  glass. 
Lime  is  nsed  either  in  the  form  of  pure  lime- 
stone or  quicklime.  Potash  is  derived  from 
common  wood  ashes,  and  the  ashes  of  sea- 
plants  supply  soda.  Pearlash  is  sometimes 
used;  also  the  refined  alkalies.  Common 
salt  and  kryolite  furnish  carbonate  of  soda. 
In  addition  to  these,  saltpetre,  alumina,  and 
waste  glass,  enter  into  the  ingredients  of 
glass,  the  proportions  of  several  kinds  of 
which  are  as  follows : — 

English  bottle  glass — sand,  100 lbs.;  lixiv- 
iated ashes,  100;  wood  ashes,  40;  kelp,  40; 
clay,  80 ;  cullet,  or  waste  glass,  1 00.  For  Bo< 
hemian  crystal, are  used — 100  lbs.  sand;  pu- 
rified potash,  60 ;  chalk,  8  ;  cullet  and  man- 
ganese, 40.  In  window  glass  are  nsed — 100 
lbs.  sand ;  chalk,  40 ;  carbonate  of  soda,  35 ; 
of  broken  glass,  from  60  to  180;  and  some 
manganese  and  arsenic.  For  plate  glass — 
Lynn  sand,  washed  and  dried,  720  lbs;  alka- 
line salt,  of  which  40  per  cent,  is  soda,  450 
lbs. ;  lime,  80 ;  nitre,  25 ;  broken  plate  glass, 
425.  These  will  give  1,200  lbs.  of  glass. 
For  Faraday's  heavy  optical  glass — protox- 
ide of  lead,  140  lbs. ;  silicate  of  lead,  24; 
dry  boracic  acid,  25;  and  100  lbs.  of  sand. 
Artificial  gems  are  composed  of  100  Ihs.  of 
quartz  crystal,  or  sand ;  pure  minium,  or  red 
lead,  154  lbs.;  caustic  potash,  54  lbs.;  bo- 
racic acid,  7  ;  and  some  arsenious  acid. 

The  introduction  into  this  country  of  the 
kryolite  (a  natural  double  fluoride  of  alu- 
minium and  sodium  found  in  large  quantity 
only  at  Ivigtut,  in  the  southeastern  extremity 
of  Greenland),  has  led  to  considerable  changes 
in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  of  which  ca^ 
bonate  of  soda  and  soda  ash,  produced  most 
cheaply  from  the  kryolite,  are  important  in- 
gredients. Nearly  3,000  tons  of  the  kryolite 
are  al^o  consumed  annually  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  hot  cast  porcelain,  a  species  of  opaqne 
glass  which  is  fast  taking  the  place  of  glass, 
porcelain,  and  bisque,  for  many  uses,  as  well 
as  tiling  for  floors,  from  its  superior  beauty 
and  cheapness.  The  American  Hot  Cast 
Porcelain  Co.,  and  the  Atlantic  Quartz  Co., 
both  of  Philadelphia,  are  engaged  in  this  man- 
ufacture. 

Bituminous  coal,  coke,  or  seasoned  wood, 
may  be  used  for  fuel,  though  wood  is  gen- 
erally preferred.     In  some  glassworks  of  the 
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TTuited  States,  rosin  is  preferred  to  all  other 
fuel,  since  when  pulverized  it  may  be  added 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  It  burns  >vith- 
out  giving  off  impurities  that  may  mix  with 
or  injure  the  glass,  and  it  leaves  no  residuum. 
In  proceeding  to  manufacture,  when  the 
combination  of  materials  is  formed,  they 
are  thoroughly  ground,  mixed  together,  and 
sifted.  The  glass  furnace  is  a  large  circu- 
lar dome,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  fire. 
This  is  surrounded  by  8  to  12  melting  pots, 
which  being  raised  to  a  white  heat,  receive 
the  mixed  glass  in  quantities  about  one 
eighth  at  a  time.  As  each  instalment  melts 
down,  the  others  are  added.  The  entire 
quantity  being  melted,  the  fires  are  urged  to 
the  utmost,  while  the  workmen  watch  the 
operation,  with  long  iron  rods,  by  means  of 
wnich  they  extract  from  the  boiling  mass 
portions,  from  time  to  time,  until  transpar- 
ency, on  cooling,  indicates  that  perfect  fu- 
sion of  all  the  materials  has  taken  place.  A 
scum  rises  during  the  boiling  which  is  re- 
moved as  it  appears.  The  heat  is  then 
raised  to  the  highest  degree,  to  perfect  the 
fusion.  The  glass  is  now  made,  out  it  con- 
tains many  impurities,  being  substances  that 
would  not  melt ;  and  there  is  also  still  a  quan- 
tity of  gas,  which,  if  not  got  rid  of,  will  form 
those  bubbles  that  are  sometimes  seen  in 
common  window  glass.  The  mass  is  therefore 
kept  fluid  for  about  48  hours,  by  which 
means  the  "metal"  is  fined,  that  is,  all  the  bub- 
bles of  gas  will  have  disappeared,  and  insolu- 
ble matters  will  have  settled  to  the  bottom. 
The  heat  is  then  allowed  to  subside  until  the 
metal  becomes  thick  enough  to  work,  at 
which  point  the  temperature  is  maintained 
in  order  to  keep  the  glass  in  this  condition. 
The  pots  that  surround  th&  furnace  will  gen- 
erally thus  hold  enough  to  employ  the  force 
day  and  night  for  the  first  four  days  of  the 
week,  the  hands  being  divided  into  gangs 
that  relieve  each  other  every  six  hours. 

The  glass  materials, being  thus  brought  into 
suitable  combination,  are  ready  for  some  of 
the  numerous  branches  of  manipulation  in 
which  that  article  is  employed — the  manu- 
facture of  window  glass,  plate  glass,  bottles, 
phials,  flint  glass,  vessels  of  all  descriptions, 
gems,  optical  instruments,  etc.  The  manu- 
fecture  of  window  glass  is  perhaps  the  most 
extensive,  and  this  is  conducted  in  two  modes. 
By  one  the  glass  is  blown  into  "tables,"  like 
cart  wheels,  and  by  the  other  it  is  formed  into 
cylinders,  that  are  cut  open  lengthwise  and 
flattened  out.     The  former  is  the  more  gener- 


ally practised.  That  description  is  generally 
known  as  English  crown  glass.  In  the 
manufacture,  tne  melting  pots,  of  which 
there  are  usually  eight,  hold  about  half  a 
ton  of  metal  each,  and  this  will  sufiice  fot 
1 00  tables  of  crown  glass.  When  the  glass 
is  in  its  proper  state,  the  workman  is  armed 
with  a  pipe,  or  blowing  tube,  4  or  6  feet 
long,  with  a  bore  J^  to  1  inch  in  diameter, 
and  a  little  larger  at  the  mouth  end  than  at 
the  other.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  long  hand, 
with  which,  the  end  being  heated  red  hot, 
the  workman  reaches  into  the  pot  of  melted 
matter,  and  gathers  up  the  quantity  he  re- 
quires. By  long  experience  ne  is  enabled 
to  do  this  with  great  exactness,  and  this, 
for  crown  glass,  will  not  vary  much  from  9 
lbs.  The  pipe  being  cooled  to  admit  of 
handling,  tie  lump  is  rolled  upon  the  mar- 
ver  (which  is  a  polished  cast-iron  slab),  to 
give  it  a  conical  form.  Blowing  through 
the  tube,  at  the  same  time,  causes  the  lump 
to  swell.  It  is  then  heated  in  the  fur;:Ace, 
and  again  rolled  and  enlarged  by  blowing. 
In  this  operation,  the  portion  next  the  tube 
becomes  hollow,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  glass  works  toward  the  point  of  the 
cone  it  forms  in  rolling.  The  solid  point  is 
called  the  bullion.  This  being  softened  in 
the  furnace,  the  tube  is  laid  across  a  rest, 
and  made  to  revolve,  while  the  glass  Is  blown 
to  a  globe.  During  this  operation,  a  boy 
supports  the  soft  end,  or  bullion,  with  an 
iron  rod,  Tlie  globe,  by  continually  revolv- 
ing, increases  in  size,  and  flattens  out,  the 
bullion  point  still  forming  a  thick  centre,  V> 
which  an  iron  rod,  called  a  pontil,  which  has 
a  little  molten  glass  on  its  end,  is  applied ; 
at  the  same  moment  the  globe  beinpr  sepa- 
rated from  the  blow  pipe  by  the  application 
of  a  piece  of  cold  iron  to  its  **nose,"  re- 
mains upon  the  pontil.  As  the  tube  breaks 
away,  it  leaves  a  circular  openinii:,  which  the 
workman,  holding  by  the  pontil,  presents  to 
the  furnace.  By  this  means  it  is  soflened  al- 
most to  melting,  and  being  made  to  revolve 
rapidly,  the  opening  grows  rapidly  larger  by 
centrifugal  force.  Tiie  heated  air  in  the  globe 
prevents  the  two  opposite  faces  from  coming 
together.  The  portion  next  the  fire  appears 
to  roll  inside  out,  and  it  suddenly,  with  a 
noise  like  opening  a  wet  umbrella,  flattens 
out  into  a  circular  disk,  which  is  then  re* 
moved  from  the  fire,  and  kept  revolving  un- 
til it  is  cold.  The  pontil  is  then  cracked 
off,  and  the  disk  removed  to  the  annealing 
oven,  and  set  up  on  edge  with  the  rest,^  aiw 
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ranged  in  rows,  and  supported  by  iron  rods, 
BO  as  not  to  press  against  each  other.  The 
annealing  is  completed  in  24  to  48  hoars. 
These  '^tables"  are  generally  52  inches  in 
diameter ;  sometimes,  however,  as  much  as 
VO  inches. 

Plate  glass  imperfectly  annealed  will,  when 
once  cracked,  soon  fall  all  to  pieces.  The  an- 
sealing  process  is  simply  to  place  the  hot 
glass  m  a  hot  oven,  and  allow  the  whole 
to  cool  gradually.  By  this  operation  it  is 
found  that  glass  is  depriyed  of  much  of  its 
brittleness.  The  explanation  is,  that  the  glass 
is  a  non-conductor,  and  when  made,  the  exte- 
rior cools  first,  forming  a  crystalline  crust 
which  sheltei^  the  interior  particles,  so  that 
these  continue  longer  in  the  fluid  state,  and 
are  prevented  mm  expanding  as  glass 
usually  does  when  it  cools.  'Hie  interior 
has  thus  a  constant  tendency  to  expand  or 
burst  out.  When  tiie  whole  is  allowed  to 
cool  slowly  in  an  oven,  all  the  fibres  of  the 
glass  assume  their  proper  and  natural  places, 
and  the  mass  becomes  tough  and  elastic. 
The  effect  of  sudden  cooling  is  manifest  in 
the  toys  called  **  Prince  Rupert's  drops." 
These  arc  simply  hot  glass  dropped  into 
water.  In  so  doing,  most  of  the  drops  burst 
to  pieces,  but  some  retain  a  pear  shape. 
These,  when  taken  out,  will  bear  a  smart 
blow  without  breaking;  but  the  smallest 
break  at  the  stem  will  cause  the  whole  to 
fly  to  pieces  with  a  loud  explosion.  Bo- 
logna phials  are  formed  of  unannealed  glass 
4  or  5  inches  lon^,  and  I  inch  thick,  l^ese 
will  bear  a  hard  blow,  or  a  bullet  may  be 
safely  dropped  in.  If,  however,  a  sharp 
fragment  of  sand  is  introduced,  the  phial 
will  fly  to  pieces.  Annealing  deprives  them 
of  these  qualities. 

From  the  annealing  kiln  the  tables  go  to 
the  warehouse,  and  are  there  assorted  ac- 
cording to  defects  and  qualities.  Each  one 
is  then  laid  in  turn  upon  a  '*nest"  or  cush- 
ion, and  is  divided  by  a  diamond  into  two 
pieces,  one  of  which,  the  larger,  contains  the 
bull's  eye.  These  are  then  cut  into  square 
panes.  The  circular  shape  and  the  bull's 
eye  involve  much  waste  in  cutting.  The 
glass  thus  manufactured,  however,  has  a  re- 
markable brilliancy,  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
E referred  to  the  cylinder  process,  by  which, 
owever,  larger  panes  are  made. 

The  cylinder  process  has  been  pursued  to 
a  great  extent  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
practised  by  a  number  of  workmen.  Some- 
times 10  are  arranged  side  by  side,  with  a 


raised  platform  extended  in  front  of  the  inr- 
naces  10  feet  above  the  bottom.  Standing 
upon  this,  each  man  gathers  a  proper  quantity 
of  metal  from  the  pot  before  him.  By  ap- 
plying the  lump  to  a  wooden  mould  and 
olowing,  it  takes  a  globe  fonn.  This  he 
heats,  and  then  holds  upon  the  pipe  verti- 
cally over  his  head,  at  the  same  time  blow^ 
ing  into  it.  This  causes  the  globe  to  flatten. 
It  is  then  held  down  so  as  to  swing  below 
the  platform  on  which  the  worker  stands. 
This,  with  continued  blowing,  causes  the 
glass  to  elongate  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder. 
The  workman  watches  with  care  lest  the 
elongation  should  proceed  too  rapidly,  in 
which  case  he  raises  it  again  over  his  head. 
This  operation  is  dexterously  continued  until 
the  cylinder  attains  47  inches  in  length,  and 
10  inches  in  diameter.  The  end  is  then 
softened  in  the  fire,  while  the  pipe  is  closed 
with  the  thumb.  The  air  within  the  cylin- 
der then  expands  so  as  to  burst  out  the  end. 
The  edges  of  the  opening  thus  caused  are 
then  spread  and  trimmed.  The  tube  end  is 
cut  off  when  the  glass  is  cool  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  hot  iron,  and  letting  fall  a  drop  of 
water  on  the  heated  line.  The  cylinder  is 
now  to  be  cut  open  lengthwise  in  order  that 
it  may  be  flattened  out  into  a  pane.  For 
this  purpose  two  methods  may  be  employed 
—one  with  the  hot  iron  and  cold  water,  and 
the  other  by  a  diamond  applied  inside  the 
cylinder  along  a  rule.  Tne  cylinders  are 
now  carried  to  the  flattening  furnace,  whore 
they  are  laid,  slit  uppermost,  on  the  flatten- 
ing stone.  Here,  as  they  soften,  they  open 
out,  and  a  workman  with  an  iron  rod  aids 
the  operation.  Another  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  rod  having  a  block  of  wood  at  the 
end  for  polishing  Qie  sheets,  works  down  the 
irregularities  of  the  surface.  The  sheet  is 
then  passed  into  the  annealing  oven.  In 
every  stage  of  this  process,  the  sheets  are 
exposed  to  imperfections,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, few  are  perfect  Most  answer  for 
inferior  uses.  None  have  the  brilliancy  of 
crown  glass.  The  main  difficulty  is  in  the 
wrinkling.  The  glass  being  made  in  the 
cylinder  form,  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces 
are  of  unequal  lengths.  In  the  flattening 
out,  this  inequality  produces  undulations, 
called  cockles,  which  distort  objects  seen 
through  the  glass.  The  unevenness  also 
made  it  very  troublesome  to  polish  the  sur- 
fiice  until  the  difficulty  was  overcome  by  the 
device  of  pressing  upon  each  sheet  soft 
leather,  which,  acting  like  a  boy's  **  sucker," 
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adheres  to  the  glass  by  atmospheric  pressure.  * 
Two  plates  thus  held  are  laid  &ce  to  face, 
and,  oj  the  action  of  machinery,  rapidly 
rubbed  together  with  the  intervention  of  pol- 
ishing sand  and  water.  By  this  means  a 
beautiful  polish  is  bestowed. 

By  these  two  methods  of  manufacture 
most  of  the  glass  used  in  the  United  States 
is  produced.  For  the  city  dwellings  of  the 
more  wealthy,  as  well  as  for  the  large  stores 
and  shops,  plate  glass  is  used  ;  but  the  de- 
mand is  small  compared  with  the  quantities 
used  in  the  United  States  for  the  rapidly 
multiplying  dwellings.  Thus  the  average 
number  of  square  feet  of  glass  for  a  dwelling 
may  be  placed  at  100.  The  number  of 
houses  in  the  United  States  in  1850  was 
8,363,427,  which  would  require,  in  round 
numbers,  336,000,000  feet.  In  1860  the 
number  of  dwellings  was  about  4,700,000, 
requiring  470,000,000  feet  of  glass,  or  an 
increase  of  134,000,000  feet  for  new  dwell- 
ings alone,  without  taking  into  account 
breakage,  rebuilding,  churches,  hot-houses, 
public  buildings,  etc.  The  value  of  the  new 
glass  required  would  be  about  $4,500,000. 
In  1861  the  imports  were  $2,018,000,  of 
which  $622,000  was  plate  glass.  In  1863, 
glass,  mostly  of  home  manufacture,  was  ex- 
ported to  the  value  of  $1,000,980.  Plate 
ghiss  is  the  largest  item  of  glass  imported. 

Various  causes  affect  the  combination  and 
the  qualities  of  the  compounds.  The  alkali 
in  wmdow  glass,  powdered  and  moistened,  is 
detected  by  its  action  upon  turmeric  paper, 
and  may  be  dwsolved  out  by  boiling  water. 
Atmospheric  fcents  sometimes  remove  it  in 
part  from  window  panes,  leaving  a  film  of 
silicate  of  lime.  The  glass  of  stable  windows 
is  liable  to  change  its  appearance  and  assume 
prismatic  colors  from  the  action  of  the  am- 
moniacal  vapors  upon  the  silica.  When 
moderately  heated,  glass  is  readily  broken  in 
any  direction  by  the  sudden  contraction  pro- 
duced by  the  prompt  application  of  a  cold 
body  to  its  surface.  It  is  divided,  when 
cold,  by  breaking  it  along  lines  cut  to  a 
slight  depth  by  a  diamond  or  some  other 
extremelv  hard-pointed  body.  It  may  be 
bored  with  a  steel  drill  kept  slightly  mois- 
tened with  water,  which  forms  a  paste  with 
the  powder  produced.  Copper  tubes,  fed 
with  emery,  also  serve  to  bore  holes  in 
glass. 

As  very  large  panes  of  glass  could  be  made 
by  neither  of  the  above  methods,  the  large 
plate  glass  used « for  mirrors  and  for  shop 


windows  is  cast.  The  mixtures  employed 
do  not  vary  much  from  those  used  in  sheet 
glass.  A  larger  proportion  of  soda  is  used  ; 
but  this  pushed  to  excess  gives  a  greenish 
tinge.  The  greatest  care  is  taken  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  materials.  When  the  glass  is 
melted  in  the  pots,  it  is  ladled  into  cisterns 
or  cuvettes  placed  in  the  fire  by  the  side  of 
the  pots.  Some  manufacturers  allow  the 
metai  to  remain  fluid  in  the  pots  16  hours, 
and  an  equal  time  in  the  cuvettes;  and 
in  some  cases,  in  order  to  allow  the  so- 
da to  volatilize  and  the  air  bubbles  to  es- 
cape, the  time  is  prolonged  to  48  hours. 
When  nearly  ready,  the  temperature  of  the 
glass  is  allowed  to  fall  in  order  that  the 
material  may'  assume  a  pasty  coifsistency. 
Meantime,  the  casting  plate  is  prepared. 
This  is  usually  a  cast-iron  plate,  perhaps  7 
inches  thick,  1 1  feet  broad,  and  20  feet  long. 
It  has  raised  edges  to  prevent  the  glass  from 
flowing  ofl^,  of  a  depth  proportioned  to  the 
proposed  thickness  of  the  glass  plate.  On  a 
level  with  this  table,  and  arranged  along  its 
side,  are  the  annealing  ovens.  Each  of  these 
is  16  feet  wide  and  40  feet  deep.  Hot  coals 
are  heaped  upon  the  plate  to  bring  it  to  a 
proper  tera*perature.  The  cistern  swung  on 
a  crane  is  then  approached  to  the  table, 
which  is  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the  melted 

lass  carefully  skimmed  with  a  copper  blade. 

^>y  canting  the  cistern,  the  glass  is  then 
poured  upon  the  table.  A  copper  cylinder 
3  feet  in  diameter  extends  across  the  table, 
resting  on  the  raised  edges.  This,  being 
rolled  forward,  sweeps  before  it  the  excess 
of  glass,  spreading  the  whole  uniformly  of  a 
thickness  governed  by  the  raised  edges  of 
the  table.  The  effect  of  the  passage  of  the 
copper  roller  upon  the  brilliant  surface  of 
the  glass  is  very  beautiful,  leaving,  as  it  does, 
a  splendid  play  of  colors.  The  superfluous 
glass  being  then  trimmed  from  the  edges, 
the  plate  is  thrust  forward  into  the  annealing 
oven  previously  raised  to  a  red  heat.  Suc- 
cessive plates  are  thus  cast  until  the  anneal- 
ing oven  is  full,  when  it  is  closed  up  and  left 
5  days  to  cool.  When  taken  from  the  oven 
the  plates  are  examined  for  defects,  and  the 
mode  of  cutting  decided  upon  is  then  done 
with  a  diamond. 

There  are  many  modes  of  grinding  and 
polishing,  but  in  this,  as  in  most  other  arts, 
the  latest  improvement  is  an  American  in- 
vention, which,  highly  successful  here,  was 
introduced  into  England  iu  1856.  A  circu- 
lar plate  of  cast  iron,  10  feet  in  diameter  and 
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2  inches  thick,  is  secured  upon  the  upper 
end  of  a  vertical  shaft,  so  as  to  revolve  with 
it.  Above  the  table,  frames  are  arranged  to 
hold  the  plates  of  glass,  which  are  laid  in  a 
bed  of  plaster  of  Paris,  with  the  face  to  be 
polished  resting  upon  the  revolving  table. 
The  frames  are  so  arranged  that  the  friction 
of  the  table  upon  the  glass  causes  them  to 
revulve  so  as  to  present  every  portion  of  the 
plass  surface  to  an  equal  amount  of  rubbing. 
When  sand  is  required  to  grind  down  the 
glass,  it  is  fed  in  from  a  box  above  the 
uame.  This  is  found  to  be  the  best  mode  ; 
but  sometimes  the  surfaces  of  the  plates  are 
ground  together.  After  grinding,  they  are 
smoothed  with  emery  powders  of  successive 
fineness  until  they  are  ready  for  polishing. 
This,  in  the  American  machinery,  is  per- 
formed by  rings  coated  with  felt  and  screwed 
to  the  surface  of  the  iron  table.  Oxide  of 
iron  or  rouge  is  applied  to  the  felt  as  a  pol- 
ishing agency.  When  this  is  completed 
they  are  ready  for  silvering. 

In  the  process  of  silvering,  a  large  stone 
table  is  prepared  so  as  to  be  canted,  by  means 
of  a  screw  beneath  it,  on  one  side.  Around 
the  edges  of  the  table  is  a  groove,  in  which 
quicksilver  may  flow,  and  drop  from  one 
corner  into  bowls  placed  to  receive  it.  The 
table,  being  made  perfectly  horizontal,  is 
covered  with  tin  foil  carefully  laid  over  it. 
A  strip  of  glass  is  placed  along  each  of  three 
sides  of  the  foil  to  prevent  the  mercury  from 
flowing  off.  The  metal  is  then  with  ladles 
poured  upon  the  foil  until  it  b  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  deep,  and  its  tendency  to  flow  is 
checked  by  its  affinity  for  the  tin  foil.  The 
plate  of  glass,  well  cleaned,  is  dexterously 
slidden  on  from  the  open  side.  Its  advan- 
cing edge  is  carefully  kept  in  the  quicksilver, 
BO  that  no  air  or  any  impurities  can  get  be- 
tween the  metal  and  the  glass.  When  ex- 
actly in  its  place  it  is  held  until  one  edge  of 
the  table  is  raised  10  or  16  degrees,  and  the 
superfluous  metal  has  run  off.  Heavy  weights 
are  then  placed  on  the  glass,  and  it  is  so  left 
several  hours.  It  is  then  turned  over,  and 
placed  upon  a  frame,  the  pictal  uppermost, 
which  becomes  hard  in  the  course  of  sev- 
eral weeks.  Patents  have  been  taken  out 
for  precipitating  silver  upon  the  glass,  but 
this  process  is  not  so  successful  as  the  old. 

When  these  plates  are  used  for  shop  win- 
dows, some  of  them  require  to  be  bent  in 
>  arious  manners.  This  is  a  separate  branch 
of  business,  and  is  carried  on  at  Newark,  N. 
J.,  extensixrely.     The  bed  is  made  of  suitable 


material,  on  the  floor  of  the  furnace,  and 
made  in  the  required  form.  The  sheet  of 
glass  is  laid  upon  this,  and  as  it  softens  in 
the  heat,  it  assumes  the  form  of  the  bed 
on  which  it  is  laid. 

The  manufacture  of  flint  glass  for  domes- 
tic purposes  requires  great  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  materials.  It  possesses  the 
properties  of  great  transparency  and  high 
refractive  power.  Its  brilliancy  and  density 
are  in  some  degree  due  to  the  introduction 
of  oxide  of  lead.  Oxide  of  zinc  has  also 
been  found  eflFective  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  order  to  protect  the  glass  from  effects  of 
smoke  or  other  elements  which  might  dis- 
color it,  it  is  melted  in  a  covered  pot,  with 
an  opening  in  a  short  neck  on  one  side. 
The  heat  is  made  very  intense  that  the  fusion 
may  be  rapid.  The  moment  fusfon  and 
flaing  have  thoroughly  taken  place,  the  heat 
is  reduced,  to  prevent  the  deleterious  action 
of  the  materials  of  the  vessel  upon  the  glass. 
In .  the  United  States,  when  the  metal  is 
taken  out  by 'the  workmen,  it  is  shaped  in 
the  required  form  by  pressing  into  a  die. 
For  this  purpose,  when  the  article  is  lax^e, 
consideraole  pressure  is  required.  The  ex'. 
perience  and  skill  of  the  workman  arc  put 
to  the  test  in  taking  up  just  the  quantity  of 
metal  required  to  fill  the  mould,  which  is 
kept  at  a  red  heat.  The  objects,  being 
formed,  co  through  the  cutting  process,  as 
it  is  called,  but  reaily  the  grinding  proc- 
ess. Circular  stones  or  metallic  disks  are 
made  to  revolve,  being  fed  with  sand  and 
water  for  coarse  grinding,  and  emery  for 
finer  work.  The  marks  left  ^  the  coarse 
grinding  are  removed  by  application  to 
wooden  revolving  wheels,  fed  with  pumice 
or  rotten-stone,  and  finally  with  putty  pow- 
der, a  preparation  of  tin  and  lead.  The 
fine  polishing  of  chandelier  drops,  and  sim- 
ilar ornaments,  is  eflected  by  a  lead  wheel, 
supplied  with  rotten-stone  and  water.  Globes 
and  lamp  shades  arc  polished  on  the  inside 
by  filling  them  with  sand,  and  placing  them 
in  a  drum,  which  revolves  rapidly  for  a 
length  of  time. 

The  glass  most  important  in  the  arts  is 
certainly  that  used  for  optical  instruments. 
Flint  and  crown  glass  arc  both  used  for  that 
purpose,  but  both  have  their  defects.  Those 
of  the  former  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  ef- 
fecting'uniform  fusion,  and  crown  glass  is 
seldom  possessed  of  the  rcouisito  unUurmity 
of  texture.  Tliese  difficulties  w^ere  so  great 
that,  until  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
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tarj  lenses  larger  tHan  tliree  and  a  half  inches 
coidd  not  be  made.  At  that  time  a  Swiss 
clockmaker,  Guinand,  produced  them  as 
large  as  nine  inches,  of  the  greatest '  perfec- 
tion. The  secret  remuned  with  him  for  a 
long  time,  but  was  finally,  by  one  of  his  sons, 
imparted  to  M.  Bontemps,  who  in  1828  pro- 
duced lenses  of  twelve  to  fourteen  Inches. 
The  secret  was  in  keeping  the  mixture  ac- 
tively stirred  when  liquid,  and  then  suffering 
it  to  cool  and  anneal  in  the  pot.  Lenses  are 
now  made  of  flint  glass  twenty-nine  inches 
in  diameter,  and  weighing  two  cwt. 

The  production  of  vessels  of  colored  glass 
is  conducted  in  a  very  ingenious  manner. 
The  coloring  matters  are  various.  Blue 
transparent  glass  is  made  with  2  lbs.  oxide 
of  cobalt;  azure  blue,  4  lbs.  oxide  of  cop- 
per; ruby  red,  4  ozs.  oxide  of  gold;  other 
colors  by  various  combinations.  Sometimes 
the  color  is  incorporated  merely  with  the 
outer  portion  of  the  glass.  This  is  effected 
in  the  blowing  by  dipping  the  lump  of  clear 
glass,  when  shaped  upon  the  marver,  into 
the  pot  of  melted  colored  glass,  and  then 
blowing  it  to  the  shape  required,  and  flash- 
ing out,  if  desired  to  convert  it  into  panes. 
The  color  may  afterward  be  reduced  in 
depth  by  grinding,  and  clear  spots  reached 
by  grinding  through  the  color.  In  the  proc- 
ess of  "  casing,'*  a  portion  of  partially  blown 
flint  glass  is  inserted  into  a  thin  shell  of 
colored  glass,  and  then  blown  until  it  fills 
the  shell,  with  which  it  becomes  incorpo- 
rated by  heating  and  farther  blowing ;  cas- 
ings of  different  colors  may  be  thus  applied. 
In  painting,  the  color,  mixed  with  a  flux 
that  will  fuse  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
the  glass,  and  with  boiled  oil,  is  laid  on  with 
a  brush  as  in  ordinary  painting,  or  by  blocks 
as  in  calico  printing.  The  glass  is  then 
heated,  when  the  flux  melts,  and  sinks  into 
the  body.  The  painting  of  glass  for  church 
windows  was  formerlv  carried  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  excellence,  tnat  modems  have  not 
been  able  to  equal.  Although  the  receipts 
have  been  preserved  in  ancient  treatises,  the 
process  has  been  lost. 

Enamelled  glass  has  of  late  been  much 
used.  The  glass  of  the  New  York  Crys- 
tal Palace  is  an  illustration.  In  this  proc- 
ess the  enamel  substance  is  ground  to  an 
impalpable  powder,  and  then  laid  with  a 
brush,  in  a  pasty  state,  upon  the  glass.  Af- 
ter the  paste  is  dried,  the  ornament  is  etched 
out  either  by  hand  or  by  machinery.  The 
glass  being  then  softened  in  the  intense  heat 


of  the  fiimace,  the  enamel  becomes  vitrified 
and  incorporated  with  it.  It  then  passes  to 
the  annealing  furnace.  This  process  was  in- 
vented by  Mr.  William  Cooper,  of  the  firm 
of  Cooper  &  Belcher,  New  York,  whose  ex- 
tensive works  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  supplied 
60,000  feet  for  the  New  York  Crystal  Palace. 
Another  variety,  the  flocked,  has  now  come 
more  into  use.  The  process  is  nearly  the 
same,  except  that  a  smooth  opaque  surface 
is  given  to  the  glass  before  the  enamel  is  ap- 
plied. 

Soluble  glass  has  been  made  of  later  years 
of  eaual  parts  silica  and  caustic  potash.  This 
is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  is  used  ex- 
tensively for  making  buildings  and  all  com- 
bustible bodies  fire-proof. 

In  the  manufacture  of  bottles,  the  metal, 
on  being  withdrawn  from  the  melting  pot 
on  the  end  of  the  blowing  tube,  is,  if  for 
common  black  bottles,  shaped  in  concavities 
that  are  made  in  the  edge  of  the  marver. 
Fine  bottles  of  flint  glass  are  shaped  in 
moulds  of  brass  or  iron,  which  are  made  in 
two  parts  hinged  together,  so  that  they  may 
be  opened  and  shut  with  the  foot.  JBottles 
for  champagne,  soda  water,  etc.,  are  made 
of  extraordinary  strength,  and  tested  before 
using  by  hydraulic  pressure.  They  ought  to 
support,  for  this  purpose,  a  pressure  of  40 
atmospheres,  or  600  lbs.  on  the 'square  inch. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  strength  with 
which  they  are  usually  made,  the  breakage 
in  the  manufacture  of  champagne  is  rated  at 
30  per  cent. 

The  glass  is  drawn  out  into  tubes  in  a 
manner  that  illustrates  the  curious  manipu- 
lations of  the  metal.  The  workman,  with 
his  blowing  tube,  accumulates  a  certain 
quantity  by  successive  dips  into  the  melt- 
ing pot.  This  is  then  blown  into  a  globe. 
Another  workman  then  takes  hold  with  a 
pontil,  at  a  point  exactly  opposite  the  blow- 
ing tube.  The  two  men  then  separate,  and 
the  globe  contracts  in  the  middle,  which  be- 
ing drawn  out  to  the  size  of  the  tube  desired, 
cools,  and  the  hotter  portions  successively 
yield  to  the  drawing,  until  a  tube  of  100 
feet  or  more  hangs  between  the  workmen. 
The  diameter  of  the  bore  retains  its  propor- 
tion to  the  thickness  of  the  glass ;  hence 
thin  tubes  must  be  drawn  from  globes  blown 
to  a  large  size.  These  tubes  of  colored  glass 
may  be  converted  into  beads.  Beads  have 
always  been  a  great  element  in  the  trade 
with  the  North  American  Indians,  being 
highly  prized  by  thenu 
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INDU-EUBBEI  AND  ITS  lANDFACinBE. 

Ovs  of  tlie  most  remarkable  American 
discoveries  of  the  present  century  is,  nn- 
doubtedly,  the  mode  of  manufacturing  and 
applying  the  article  known  to  commerce  as 
**Tndia^ruhber,'*  but  which,  among  the  peo- 
ple of  South  America,  is  called  "caout- 
chouc." The  article  in  question  is  a  gum 
procured  from  a  peculiar  tree  in  the  hottest 
regions  of  the  equator.  The  tree  which 
yields  this  gum  in  the  East  Indies  is  some- 
what  different  from  that  which  produces  it 
in  the  equatorial  regions  of  South  America. 
The  former  (**  ficus  elastica")  is  represented 
in  an  engraving  on  another  page.  Although 
the  gum  was  used  in  a  rude  fashion  since 
many  ages  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
which  produce  it  (and  it  had  been  known 
to  commerce  for  a  long  time,  having  been 
discovered  by  a  French  philosopher  in 
1736),  it  is  only  within  20  years  that  its 
value  has  been  appreciated.  In  that  time, 
under  the  genius  of  American  manufacturers, 
it  has  risen  to  a  rank  equal,  perhaps,  to  that  of 
iron  and  slass  among  the  materials  that  admin- 
ister to  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  man. 

In  the  forests  of  equatorial  South  America 
the  "  siphonia  elastica"  grows  to  a  height  of 
60  or  70  feet,  and  is  covered  with  a  scaly- 
bark.  It  bears  a  fruit,  which  encloses  a 
white  almond  highly  esteemed  by  the  na- 
tives. A  slight  wound  on  this  tree  causes 
the  sap  to  flow  freely,  thick,  white,  and  unc- 
tuous, like  the  sap  of  the  milk-weed.  On 
being  exposed  to  tne  air,  this  soon  becomes 
solid.  '  This  sap  is  collected  by  the  natives, 
who  make  a  longitudinal  cut  m  the  centre 
of  the  tree,  and  lateral  cuts  leading  diago- 
nally into  it.  At  the  bottom  of  the  perpen- 
dicular cut  a  banana  leaf  is  placed  to  con- 
duct the  sap,  as  it  flows,  into  a  vessel  placed 
to  receive  it.  The  sap  is  used  for  the  for- 
mation of  bottles,  boots,  shoes,  and  various 
articles.  The  process  is  to  form  the  figure 
of  the  thing  desired  in  clay,  and  cover  it  on 
the  outside  with  many  coats  of  the  gum,  ex- 
posing it  to  fire  to  dry.  When  the  desired 
thickness  is  obtained,  the  mould  is  soaked 
out  in  water,  and  the  article  is  ready  for  use. 
Clumsy  shoes,  rudely  fashioned  in  this  man- 
ner, were  long  an  article  of  importation  from 
Para  into  the  United  States,  and  extensively 
sold  down  to  within  20  years.  There  was 
little  other  use  made  of  the  article  except  to 
erase  pencil  marks,  and  for  which  purpose 
was  charged  60  cents  for  J  a  cubic  incn.    The 


nature  of  the  gum  did  not,  however,  long 
fail  to  become  an  object  of  research.  The 
learned  decided  that  it  was  neither  gum  nor 
resin,  but  of  a  peculiar  nature  analogous  to 
resin,  from  which  it  differed  in  not  being 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Many  attempts  to  make 
it  usefril  in  the  arts  were  made,  and  finally  it 
was  found  that  by  dissolving  it  in  volatile 
oil  there  was  obtMued  a  sort  of  varnish  very 
useful  in  making  certain  tissues  and  fabrics 
water-proof.  A  thin  coat,  placed  between 
two  sheets  of  stuff,  caused  tiiem  to  adhere 
closely  and  made  them  impervious  as  well 
to  water  as  to  air.  This  application  of  it 
was  made  in  the  manu&cture  of  mattresses, 
cushions,  pillows,  boots,  bottles,  etc.  A  so. 
lution  in  Unseed  oil  is  called  an  excellent  var- 
nish for  making  leather  water-tight  The 
best  solvents  are  said,  however,  to  be  oil  of 
turpentine,  coal,  naphtha,  and  benzole.  Al- 
cohol will  not  dissolve  it,  but  will  precipitate 
it  from  ether.  Another  solvent  is  of  rubbei 
itself,  called  caoutchoucin.  It  is  produced 
by  exposing  rubber  to  a  heat  of  600**,  when 
it  goes  off  in  a  vapor,  which,  being  con- 
densed, produces  the  solvent  All  these 
applications,  however,  utilized  only  one 
of  the  distinguishing  properties  of  rub- 
ber, viz.,  its  imperviousness  to  water.  An 
inventor,  however,  by  the  aid  of  a  new 
solvent,  found  means  to  spin  threads  of  the 
rubber  of  various  degrees  of  fineness  and 
strength.  These  threads,  covered  with  tex- 
tile fabrics — silk,  wool,  cotton,  or  linen — ^be- 
came light  and  supple  tissues  of  extraor- 
dinary elasticity.  This  opened  the  way  to 
an  immense  number  of  employments. 

In  some  machines  the  rubber  is  kneaded, 
and  compressed  in  various  ways,  and  finally 
a  number  of  the  balls  thus  treated  are  brought 
together  and  powerfully  squeezed  by  a  screw 
press  in  cast-iron  moulds,  in  which,  being 
nrmly  secured,  the  mass  is  left  several  days. 
This  process  is  somewhat  modified  in  differ- 
ent establishments.  In  some,  the  cleaned 
shreds  are  rolled  into  sheets,  from  which 
threads  and  thin  rubber  are  sliced  by  the 
application  of  suitable  knives,  worked  by 
machines,  and  kept  wet.  The  sheets  are  at 
once  ready  for  the  purpose  to  which  this 
form  is  applied,  or,  by  macbinery  of  great 
ingenuity,  they  are  cut  into  long  threads  of 
any  desired  degree  of  fineness.  If  then  re- 
quired to  be  joined,  a  clean  oblique  cut  is 
made,  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  the  parts 
being  brought  together,  readily  and  perfectly 
unite  by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers.    Ai 
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the  threads  are  reeled  off,  they  are  elongated 
aboat  eight  times  their  original  length  by 
passing  through  the  hands  of  a  boy,  and  by 
the  same  operation  they  are  deprived  of 
their  elasticity.  After  remaining  on  the  reel 
some  days,  they  are  wound  upon  bobbins, 
and  are  then  ready  for  weaving  and  braiding. 
The  threads  are   of  different  fineness.     A 

Eound  of  caoutchouc  can,  by  one  machine, 
e  made  into  8000  yards  of  thread.  This 
niay»  1>7  another,  be  divided  by  4,  making 
S2,000  yards.  Elastic  braids  are  these 
threads  covered  with  silk  and  other  mate- 
rial. In  woven  fabrics,  caoutchouc  thread 
makes  the  warp,  alternately  with  threads  of 
stuff  to  receive  the  extreme  strain  that  would 
destroy  the  rubber,  and  the  other  materials 
form  the  weft,  or  cross-threads.  When  wo- 
ven, a  hot  iron  is  passed  over  the  stuff,  and 
this  causes  the  rubber  to  regain  its  elasticity. 
Another  mode  of  forming  the  threads  per- 
fectly round  and  smooth,  is  to  convert  the 
caoutchouc  into  a  soft  paste.  This  is  done 
by  macerating  it  for  some  hours  with  about 
twice  its  weight  of  sulphuret  of  carbon,  add- 
ing 5  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  Tlie  paste  is  well 
kneaded  by  compressing  it  through  dia- 
phragms of  wire  gauze,  placed  in  cylinders, 
and  is  then  forced  through  a  line  of  small 
holes  at  the  bottom  of  another  cylinder. 
The  threads,  as  they  issue,  are  taken  on  a 
web  of  velvet,  from  which  they  pass  to 
auQther  of  common  cloth,  and  are  carried 
slowly  along  for  600  to  700  feet,  when  be- 
coming dry  and  hard  by  the  evaporation 
of  the  solvent,  they  are  received  in  a  little 
cup.  The  threads  produced  of  vulcanized 
rubber  retain  their  elasticity,  and  are,  when 
woven,  kept  stretched  by  weights.  On  re- 
leasing them,  the  material  woven  with  them 
is  drawn  back,  producing  shirred  or  corru- 
gated fabrics. 

Caoutchouc  supplanted  the  metal  elastics 
for  many  purposes,  since  it  would  not  cor- 
rode in  moisture.  It  was  at  once  in  demand 
for  suspenders,  garters,  corsets,  and  number- 
less appurtenances  of  apparel. 

It  came  to  be  used  for  water-proofing 
cloths,  surgical  instruments  of  all  kinds, 
elastic  bands,  in  the  arts  and  trades.  Book- 
binders have  used  it  for  securing  the  leaves 
in  books,  imparting  flexibility  and  freedom 
to  the  opening  volumes.  In  thin  sheets,  it 
♦as  been  used  for  taking  impressions  of 
engravings.  In  this  form,  also,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent material  for  covering  the  mouths  of 
bottles,   and   similar  applications  requiring 


the  exclusion  of  air  and  moisture.  Pre- 
pared with  other  ingredients,  it  forms  a  ma- 
rine glue  unsurpassed  in  adhesiveness  when 
applied  to  wood.  A  pound  of  fine  rubber 
is  dissolved  in  four  gallons  of  rectified  coal- 
tar  naphtha  and  well  mixed.  In  ten  or  twelve 
days  this  will  attain  the  consistency  of  cream, 
when  an  equal  weight  of  shellac  is  added. 
It  is  then  heated  in  an  iron  vessel  having  a 
discharge  pipe  at  the  bottom.  As  it  melts, 
it  is  kept  well  stirred,  and  the  liquid  flowing 
out  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  thin  sheets. 
When  it  is  applied,  it  is  heated  to  248°  and 
applied  with  a  brush,  and  retained  soft  un- 
tu  the  jointing  is  made,  by  passing  heated 
rollers  over  the  surface.  This  has  been,  it  is 
said,  applied  to  masts  of  vessels,  which  have 
been  so  firmly  spliced  that  fractures  take 
place  in  the  new  wood  sooner  than  to  sepa- 
rate the  glued  portion ;  and  it  has  been  held 
that  parts  of  vessels  may  be,  by  these  means, 
so  firmly  put  together  that  iron  bolts  would 
be  unnecessary. 

Rubber  has  been  made  use  of  fof  paving 
stables,  lobbies,  and  halls,  here,  as  well  as 
in  England,  where  Windsor  Castle  carriage- 
way is  so  paved.  There  are  a  multitude  of 
uses  for  the  material,  such  as  baths,  dishes 
for  photograph  and  chemical  purposes,  tele- 
graph wire  covers,  boots,  shoes,  toys,  life- 
preservers,  clothing,  furniture  covers,  travel- 
ling bags,  tents,  beds,  water  pails.  It  is 
being  constantly  applied  to  new  uses,  as  the 
chemical  modes  of  treating  the  article  de- 
velop new  properties. 

The  uses  of  the  article  were,  however, 
still  comparatively  limited.  The  water-proof 
qualities  were,  to  some  extent,  availed  of,  and 
its  elasticity  was  ingeniously  applied  in  many 
minor  directions.  The  native  article  itself 
was  still  an  impracticable  object  in  the  man- 
ufacture. It  nad  baffled  the  philosopher, 
the  chemist,  and  the  artisan  in  mvestigating 
its  nature  and  in  controlling  its  properties. 
Repeated  attempts  were  made  to  transport 
the  pure  juice  or  gum  to  Europe,  there  to 
be  operated  upon,  but  without  success,  since 
it  was  found  that  it  rapidly  degenerated.  A 
method  of  doing  this  was  finally  devised  by 
Mr.  Lee  Norris,  of  New  York.  The  liquor 
is  first  filtered  and  mixed  with  1  its  own 
weight  of  ammonia.  On  being  poured  out 
on  any  smooth  surface,  and  exposed  to  a 
temperature  of  70®  or  100®  of  heat,  the  am- 
monia, which  had  preserved  it  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  is  evaporated,  and 
leaves  the  gum  in  the  form  of  the  object 
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-which  holds  it  Its  iDtractahle  nature  was 
finally,  however,  conqaered  by  Charles  Good- 
year, who  controlled  it,  apparently,  as  Rarev 
does  horses,  viz.,  by  producing  the  result 
without  any  one  being  able  to  explain  the 
phenomenon.  Mr.  Goodyear  spent  20  years 
of  the  most  unremitting  toil  in  experiment- 
ing upon  India-rubber,  and  finally  discovered 
that  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  white  lead,  and 
caoutchouc,  exposed  to  regulated  tempera- 
ture from  8  to  12  hours,  becomes  *' vulcan- 
ized,'* or  an  entire  new  substance  unlike  any 
other.  The  native  rubber,  being  exposed  to 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  is  destroyed  ; 
but  those  agencies  have  no  efiect  on  the 
same  article  vulcanized.  The  liquids  which 
dissolve  the  pure  rubber  do  not  influence  the 
new  article,  which,  however,  acquires  a  far 
higher  degree  of  elasticity  —  becomes,  in 
fact,  an  **  elastic  metal."  The  article,  when 
put  into  the  heaters,  is  a  tough,  sticky,  une- 
lastic  dough.  It  comes  out  endowed  with  a 
high  degree  of  elasticity,  insensible  to  heat, 
or  cold,  or  solvents,  and  applicable  to  almost 
every  want  of  life.  It  has  been  since  dis- 
covered that  the  white  lead  contributes  but 
little  to  the  change  undergone  in  the  heat- 
ers, the  cause  or  manner  of  which  has  baf- 
fled the  skill  of  the  most  scientific  chemists 
in  this  country  or  Europe.  In  mixing  the 
proportions  of  the  compounds,  reference  has 
always  been  made  to  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
jects to  be  manufactured.  The  form  and 
adaptation  of  the  articles  are  perfected  before 
the  "vulcanizing."  The  general  mode  of 
preparing  the  rubber  is  the  same.  The  rub- 
ber imported  from  the  East  Indies  is  said  to 
be  of  a  stronger  fibre  than  that  of  South 
America,  and  the  gum  is  selected  in  accord- 
ance with  the  manufacture  proposed.  It  is 
imported  in  rude  masses,  in  which  sticks, 
leaves,  and  dirt  are  thickly  mingled.  These 
are  about  2  feet  long  and  1  foot  thicL  The 
first  process  that  the  gum  undergoes  is  the 
expensive  and  laborious  one  of  cleaning,  by 
which  the  mass  loses  about  |  of  its  weight. 
A  large  vat  is  filled  with  hot  water,  and  in 
this  the  rubber  remains  until  the  exterior  is 
sufficiently  softened  to  allow  of  the  removal 
of  the  coarse  basket-work  that  covers  and 
adheres  closely  to  it  When  this  is  done, 
the  lumps  are,  by  means  of  a  circular  knife 
of  a  diameter  of  4  feet,  revolving  with  great 
speed  under  the  infiuence  of  powerful  ma- 
chinery, cut  into  slabs  about  1  inch  thick. 
The  engraving  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
operation.     These  slabs  are  then  carried  to 


the  ^*  cracker,'*  of  which  an  illustration  will 
be  found  on  another  page.     This  is  formed 
of  two  large  cylinders  grooved  longitudinally, 
and  revolving  slowly  but  irresistibly.  Between 
these  the  slabs,  as  they  are  passed,  are  elon- 
gated and  twisted,  by  which  operation  much 
of   the    dirt    and    bark  works    out    The 
stretched  slabs  are  then  taken  to  the  wash- 
ing machine,  where  numerous  sharp  knives, 
revolving  under  the  water,  cut  it  into  small 
pieces,  as  seen  in  the  baskets  on  the  right  of 
the  illustration,  which,  at  the  same  time,  are 
kneaded  and  washed  until  they  are  ihot- 
oughly  cleansed.     They  are  then  ready  for 
the    grinding  machine.     This   consists   of 
large  hollow  cylinders,  made  of  cast  iron, 
and  revolving  in  opposite  directions.    The 
small  pieces    that  come  from   the  washing 
machine,  being  fed  in,  are  kneaded  by  the 
cylinders  again   into  thick  sheets  or  mats. 
With  this  process  the   preparation  is  sus- 
pended for  several  months  in  order  to  allow 
the  mats  to  be  thoroughly  dried  and  cured 
by  the  action  of  the  air.     This  involves  the 
necessity  of  keeping  on  hand  a  large  stock 
of  rubber. 

When  the  rubber  is  quite  cured,  it  is  taken 
to  the  mixing  machines,  where  it  is  to  be 
combined  with  the  various  metals  and  sub- 
stances to  which  the  metallic  rubber  owes  its 
peculiar  properties.  The  mixing  machines, 
like  most  of  those  used  in  the  manufacture, 
are  hollow  revolving  cylinders.  The  mixing 
cylinders  are  of  great  size  and  strength,  and 
acquire  the  necessary  heat  to  work  the  rub- 
ber from  the  steam  let  in  at  the  ends.  These, 
revolving  toward  each  other,  knead  the 
rubber  like  dough.  In  the  process,  a  con- 
stant series  of  explosions,  like  pistol-shots,  is 
caused  by  the  air  confined  in  the  folds  of 
the  substance  being  forced  out  by  the  action 
of  the  cylinders.  This,  on  a  grand  scale, 
repeats  the  boy's  amusement  of  chewing 
rubber  soft  in  order  to  explode  on  his  fist 
the  air- bubbles  created  in  it  As  the  rub- 
ber softens  under  this  action,  the  workman 
slowly  mixes  in  the  various  substances  re* 
quired.  These  consist  mostly  of  sulphur,  to 
which  are  added  the  oxides  ot  various  metals, 
zinc,  lead,  iron,  etc.  Here  the  greatest  skill 
of  the  manufaciurer  is  brought  into  requisi- 
tion. Every  quality  of  rubber  requires  a 
different  compound,  and  every  difference  in 
the  compound  requires  a  different  treatment 
in  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  manufacture. 
Tims  prepared,  the  substance  is  ready  to  be 
moulded  and  shaped  into  the  yarioos  forms 
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in  whioh  it  is  to  be  finally  perfected  and 
osed.  The  modes  of  preparation  are  various, 
according  to  the  ultimate  object — whether 
that  may  be  for  it  to  assume  the  fonn  of  the 
hard,  unelastic  comb,  a  door  spring,  a  steam 
valve,  a  carpet,  or  any  of  the  thousand  shapes 
it  is  made  to  take. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  dis- 
covery, great  as  it  was,  was  bat  the  first  step 
in  the  great  series  of  improvements  that  has 
resulted  from  it.  After  1 8  years  of  incessant 
labor,  Mr.  Goodyear  had  perfected  a  raw 
material — but  a  raw  material  for  what  ?  It 
was  necessary  to  know  to  what  articles  it 
could  be  applied  before  there  could  be  any 
demand  for  it;  until  then  it  was  of  no  market- 
able value.  It  was  necessary  to  invent  or  dis- 
cover all  the  uses  to  which  it  might  be  ap- 
plied. The  shoe  business  was  the  first  to 
mak«  it  available;  but  since  then,  vast  as 
has  been  the  number  of  manufactures  based 
on  it,  discoveries  are  being  daily  made  to 
extend  it 

The  manufacture  of  "belting"  and  "hose" 
is  a  very  large  business.  The  belts  are 
used  for  driving  machinery,  and  are  superior 
to  every  other  means.  They  are  stronger 
than  the  best  sole  leather,  and  adhere  to 
the  drum  or  pulley  with  a  tenacity  that 
pi*events  slipping.  This  manufacture  is  a 
peculiar  process.  Cotton  duck,  similar  to 
that  of  which  sails  are  made,  is  woven  in  a 
mode  to  give  double  the  usual  strength  lon- 
gitudinally. This  duck  is  impregnated  with 
the  rubber,  under  the  influence  of  powerful 
machinery,  which  drives  the  substance 
through  and  through  its  meshes.  It  is  then 
taken  to  the  calender  machine,  seen  in  the 
engraving.  The  lai^  cylinders  of  which  it 
is  composed  have  a  perfectly  polished  sur- 
face.  The  rubber  having  gone  through  the 
mixing  process,  is  in  the  shape  of  sticky, 
slate-colored  dough,  and  passing  through 
the  calenders,  is  rolled  out  into  a  perfectly 
even  sheet,  upon  the  prepared  duck.  When 
this  is  completed,  the  "  bolts"  are  taken  to 
the  belt-room,  spread  out  upon  tables  100 
feet  long,  and  cut  into  the  strips  desired  for 
the  various  kinds  of  belting.  For  one  of 
great  strength,  several  of  the  strips  are 
placed  one  upon  the  other,  and  then  pressed 
tojyether  with  immense  power,  by  rolling- 
machines  ;  thus  giving  them  the  strength  of 
metal,  with  the  peculiar  friction  surface 
found  only  in  rubber.  The  belts  are  now 
ready  for  the  heaters.  These  are  long  steam 
boilers,  the  door  of  which  being  opened, 


there  is  drawn  out  a  long  railway  carriage. 
On  this  are  placed  the  goods,  which  are 
then  rolled  in,  the  boiler  closed,  and  steam 
admitted.  In  from  8  to  12  hours,  the  sin- 
gular transformation  known  as  vulcanizing, 
takes  place. 

The  manufacture  of  "  Croton  hose "  is 
similar.  A  long  iron  tube,  of  the  proper- 
diameter  ^and  hose  is  made  from  j  inch  to 
12  inches)  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  care- 
fully-prepared rubber.  This,  however,  in- 
tended to  be  pliable,  would  not  of  itself  be 
of  sufficient  strength  to  sustain  a  strong 
head  of  water,  hence  it  is  covered  with 
webs  of  cloth  prepared  in  the  manner  of 
the  belting  duck.  When  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  folds  have  been  applied  to  give  the  re- 
quired strength,  an  outside  covering  of  pure 
rubber  is  applied.  A  heater  of  immense 
length  then  receives  the  pipes,  with  the 
hose  on  them,  to  be  cured  by  the  same 
process  as  the  belts.  The  hose  is  then 
drawn  off  the  pipe  to  be  subjected  to  prwjf. 
This  hose  will  withstand  a  pressure  that 
will  burst  the  nu)st  poweiful  leather  hose. 

One  of  the  most  useful  applications  of  vul- 
canized India-rubber,  is  steam  packing.  The 
vulcanized  rubber  is  the  only  material  that 
will  preserve  its  elasticity  and  counteract  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  metals  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  steam,  thus  making  a  joint 
perfectly  steam-tight.  It  is  used  to  pack 
round  piston  rods  in  steam  machines;  to 
place  between  the  iron  plates  of  steam  pipes, 
wherever  a  joint  is  required;  for  gaskets, 
valves,  and  rings.  Some  ocean  steamers 
have  huge  rubber  valves,  five  feet  in  diam- 
eter, which  play  up  and  down  in  the  vast 
cylinder,  opening  and  shutting  like  the 
valves  of  a  colossal  artery.  The  use  of 
rubber  is  now  so  great  a  necessity,  wherever 
steam  is  used,  that  the  mind  wonders  how 
it  could  ever  have  been  dispensed  with.  It 
is  not  only  steam,  however,  but  every  branch 
of  mechanics  that  demands  its  presence,  in 
the  shape  of  sheets,  plates,  rings,  hollow  el- 
lipses, of  all  imaginable  forms^  and  sizes,  of 
wnich  none  but  a  mechanic  can  conceive 
the  number  applicable  to  his  own  art. 

The  use  of  rubber  for  car-springs  has  be- 
come almost  universal.  The  high  degree  of 
elasticity  which  the  sulphur  imparts,  makes 
that  application  an  admirable  one,  and  the 
more  so  that  it  does  not  lose  the  elasticity 
by  prolonged  use. 

The  "elastic  metal"  supplants  the  ri^d 
one  in  numberless  uses.      House-sinks,  in- 
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stead  of  cast  iron,  are  now  formed  of  rub- 
ber, without  joint  or  soam ;  and  these  are 
far  less  fatal  to  the  china  washed  in  them, 
than  were  the  metal  ones.    Springs  for  doors, 
from  this  material,  supplant  all  others.  These, 
for  churches,  are  so  arranged  that  the  door 
may  be  closed,  or  held  open  to  a  desired 
distance.      For  bed-springs,  it  has  become 
tlie  most   desirable,  durable,  and  luxurious 
material.     Carpets  and  mats  for  halU,  stidr- 
ways,  and  pubUc  rooms,  are  formed  of  it,  of 
infinite  variety  and  usefulness.     The  mixture 
of  lead  in  the  compound  wtis  found  to  make 
it  more  compact  and  heavy,  but  the  pecul- 
iar properties  are  apparently  attained  as  well 
without  the  use  of  the  lead.     The  combina- 
tion with  sulphur  has  been  effected  by  ex- 
posing the  material  to  the  action  of  sulphur- 
ous fluids,  as  the  sulphuret  of  carbon  and 
the  chloride  of  sulphur.     An  immersion  of 
one  or  two  minutes,  in  a  mixture  composed 
of  40  parts  of  sulphuret  of  carbon  to  1  of 
chloride  of  sulphur,  kept  at  the. usual  high 
heat,  will  produce   the  vulcanization ;   and 
pressed  into  moulds  while  at  the  high  heat, 
the  form  becomes   permanent   when   cold. 
For  the  purpose  of  imparting  that  hardness 
which  is  manifest  in   combs,  fancy  boxes, 
canes,  buttons,  knife-handles,  and  all  those 
forms  in  which  it  has  supplanted  bone,  shell, 
and  ivory,  magnesia  is  introduced.      It  is 
stated  that  sulphur,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  three,  will  impart  the  hardness   if  the 
high  temperature  is  sustained  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time.     The  magnesia  gives 
a  lighter  color  to  the  articles  in  which  it  is 
compounded.     In  the  manufacture,  articles 
to  be  heated  are  buried  in  pulverized  soap)- 
stone,  by  the  introduction  of  highly  heated 
steam.     The  ingenuity  of  chemists  and  me- 
chanics is  still  actively  stimulated  to  pro- 
duce  new   compositions   and    new   results, 
not  only  in  the  properties  that  result  from 
new  compounds  and  varied  proportions,  but 
in  the  applications  of  whicn  they  are  sus- 
ceptible.    The  effect  upon  the  commerce  of 
the  country  is  seen  in  the  following  table. 
The  largest  proportion  of  caoutchouc  used 
in  the  worid  comes  from  South  America. 

Rubber  Shoes  exported.         Other  Total 

Yeari.        importe*!.  Pair*.        Value,  nibber  goods,    vnlue. 

iHSa $1,143.3^  605.220    $437,U36    •005,14)3    $1.0U3,5.% 

1858 TSfLflSS  347,380       JX5.03J       197,448         3l3.37y 

1861 1,387,060  33,603      160,088      193,691        353,779 

There  have  been  great  vicissitudes  in  the 
manufacture  of  goods  under  Goodyear's  pat- 
ents. Numbers  of  companies  have  been 
formed  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  Newark, 


New  Brunswick,  Millstone,  N.  J.,  and  else* 
where.  These  companies  now  have  common 
agencies  for  the  sale  of  their  goods,  under 
certain  regulations  and  restrictions,  by  which 
the  ruinous  effects  of  competition  are  abol* 
ished.  The  progress  of  the  manufacture  has 
been  very  rapid.  In  1850,  the  value  of  tho 
rubber  goods  made  in  the  United  States 
was  $3,024,335.  In  1860,  it  amounted  to 
15,642,700,  an  increase  of  86*6  per  cent 
The  number  of  establishments  had  diminish* 
ed,  but  they  employed  a  larger  capital,  used 
more  raw  material,  and  made  a  much  latter 
quantity  of  goods.  Since  I860  the  mana* 
nurture  has  nearly  or  quite  tripled.  New 
York,  though  not  so  largely  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  as  several  other  states,  made 
goods  to  the  value  of  $1,974,000  in  1865, 
and  has  doubled  since  that  time.  The 
hard  rubber,  or  vulcanite,  is  used  for  jewelry, 
buttons^  dresa  ornaments,  pencilsi  canes^ 
&c. 

Gutta  percha  is  used  extensively  for  sim- 
ilar purposes  as  the  caoutchouc,  and  is  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner  by  Goodyear's 
process.  It  is  a  gum  found  in  the  trees  of 
the  Malay  peninsula,  and  procured  in  the 
same  manner  as  caoutchouc.  European  at- 
tention was  first  called  to  it  in  1842,  and  it 
began  to  be  imported  in  1844.  Its  chemi- 
cal composition  is  identical  with  that  of 
India-nibber,  except  that  it  contains  oxygen, 
which  rubber  does  not.  It  has  a  number  of 
qualities  that  make  it  preferable  for  certain 
uses.  It  is  a  bad  conductor,  and  is  there- 
fore very  applicable  as  a  covering  for  tele- 
graph wires,  and  its  peculiar  acoustic  prop- 
erties make  it  valuable  for  speaking-tubes 
in  public  houses  and  lai^  establishments. 
The  application  of  gutta  percha  to  the  coat- 
ing of  telegraph  wires  is  claimed  by  Mr. 
Samuel  J.  Armstrong,  of  New  York,  who 
for  that  purpose  modified  the  machinery  for 
gutta  percha  tubing.  The  first  machinery 
built  for  that  purpose  was  in  1848,  and  the 
first  wire  so  coated  was  laid  across  the  Hud- 
son river,  at  Fort  Lee,  in  August,  1849,  for 
the  Morse  Telegraph  Company.  This  ma- 
chinery was  furtively  earned  to  England, 
and  there  used  for  the  Atlantic  Telegraph. 
Tlie  articles  made  of  gutta  percha  alone,  or 
mixed  with  other  substances,  are  of  very 
great  variety — ornaments,  vessels,  articles  of 
clothing,  fancy  articles,  sui^ical  articles, 
dentists*  and  numerous  other  articles.  Ves- 
sels have  also  been  made  of  it,  and  its  uses 
are  being  daily  multiplied. 
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Ths  description  of  labor  which  is  the 
most  general  is,  probably,  that  of  sewing, 
since  all  women  take  part  in  it  more  or  less, 
and  they  are  aided  in  the  heavier  work  by 
men.  All  hamaA  clotliing,  bedding,  uphol- 
stery, &c.,  require  more  or  less  sewing  in 
their  manufacture,  and  during  the  present 
century  the  amount  required  has,  from  vari- 
ous causes,  been  greatly  increased.  To  the 
flax,  wool,  <S?c.,  previously  used  as  materials 
in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  cotton  has  been 
added ;  and  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  cloth, 
from  all  these  materials,  has  been  produced 
in  greater  abundance  and  at  diminished  cost ; 
while  the  increase  of  individual  wealth  among 
the  people  has  given  them  the  means  of  using 
a  greater  variety  and  amount  of  clothing, 
all  of  which  was  required  to  be  ma<le  up 
with  the  hand  needle.  The  condition  of 
sewing  women  became  a  matter  of  public 
sympathy;  and  much  sentiment  was  exer- 
cised over  those  thus  compelled  to  waste 
their  lives  in 

"  Sewing  at  onoe,  with  a  double  thread, 
A  shroud  as  well  as  a  shirt" 

When  the  inventive  genius  of  the  age  was 
directed  to  the  means  of  facilitating  all  labors, 


it  is  not  to  bo  supposed  that  this  important 
field  could  be  neglected.  The  first  attempt, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  to  accomplish  sewing 
by  machinery,  was  made  by  Jolm  Knowles, 
of  Monkton,  Vermont ;  who,  as  early  as  the 
year  1819,  invented  and  constructed  a  sew- 
ing machine,  which  is  said  to  have  made  a 
good  seam,  and  to  have  been,  so  far  as  the 
capacity  of  forming  the  stitch  is  concerned, 
a  decided  success.  It  used  but  one  thread, 
and  made  a  stitch  identical  with  the  ordinary 
"  back-stitch  "  made  in  hand  sewing,  and  by 
a  process  substantially  the  same.  The  needle, 
however,  was  differently  constructed,  having 
a  point  at  each  end,  with  the  eye  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  and  it  was  passed  back  and  forth  through 
the  cloth  without  changing  its  ends.  His 
machine  was  furnished  with  a  device  for 
feeding  along  the  work,  automatically,  in 
concert  with  the  action  of  the  needle;  a 
device  similar  in  principle  to  the  "baster- 
plate  of  Howe,  noticed  hereafter;  it  was,  how- 
ever, defective,  as  it  would  move  the  work 
only  in  a  direction  straight  forward,  and 
hence  it  could  be  used  only  to  sew  upon 
straight  seams.  After  much  unsuccessful 
effort  to  correct  this  defect,  so  as  to  adapt 
his  machine  to  the  general  purposes  of  sew- 
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ing,  Mr.  Knowles  abandoued  his  invention. 
And  vet  it  appears  that  his  machine  em- 
braced nearly  ail  the  essential  features  of  a 
practical  sewing  machine ;  approaching  more 
nearly  to  the  results  reached  in  the  first  ma- 
chine of  Mr.  Howe,  than  did  any  other  in- 
vention between  the  two.  Mr.  Knowles  did 
not  Apply  for  a  patent,  and  never  made  but 
the  one  machine. 

During  the  next  twenty-five  years,  many 
attempts  in  the  same  direction  were  made, 
both  in  this  country  and  iu  Europe.  In 
May,  1820,  a  patent  was  granted,  in  Eng- 
land, to  Henry  Bock,  for  a  "tambouring 
machine,^*  the  needle  having  two  points  and 
an  eye ;  but  tambouring  is  not  sowing.  July 
17,  1830,  A  patent  was  granted  in  France,  to 
M.  Thiinonier,  for  a  crocheting  machine, 
adapted  to  sewing  purposes;  but  this  ma- 
chine had  no  feeding  apparatus  whatever, 
and  the  material  to  be  sewed  had  to  be 
moved  along  by  hand.  It  had  a  crochet  or 
booked  needle,  and  a  device  called  an  "  ac^ 
croucheur,"  to  lay  the  thread  on  the  hook, 
iStev  it  had  passed  through  the  cloth.  It 
used  but  one  thread,  and  made  the  single- 
tambour  stitch.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  it  in  the  manufacture  of  army 
clothing,  but  the  attempt  proved  a  failure, 
as  did  the  machine. 

The  first  patent  issued  in  this  country  for 
a  sewing  machine  was  granted  February  21, 
1842,  to  J.  J.  Greenough,  of  Washington 
City.  This  machine  used  a  needle  having 
two  points  and  one  eye,  and  made  the 
"througli-and-th  rough,"  or  shoemaker's 
stitch.  Whatever  may  have  been  its  merits, 
it  proved  of  no  value  to  the  public,  as  no 
machine  except  the  model  was  ever  built 
A  machine  for  making  the  "running"  or 
**  basting'*  stitch  was  patented  March  4,  1843, 
by  B.  W.  Bean,  of  New  York  City ;  but  we 
believe  that  no  machines  were  ever  built 
for  sale.  A  patent  was  granted,  December 
27,  1843,  to  Geo.  R.  Corlies,  of  Greenwich, 
N.  Y.,  fur  a  machine  similar  to  Greenough*s ; 
but  no  machines  were  ever  made  for  use. 

The  first  really  practical  sewing  machine  in- 
vented was  that  of  Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  invented  iu  1845,  and  patented 
September  10,  1846.  His  patent  covered, 
broadly,  the  formation  of  a  seam  for  uniting 
pieces  of  cloth,  by  the  combined  action  of 
an  eye-pointed  needle  and  a  shuttle,  or  their 
equivalent,  interlocking  two  threads.  His 
machine,  as  originally  introduced,  combined 
a  grooved  and  curved,  eye-pointed  needle,  a 


peculiar  shuttle,   holding  and   feeding   de- 
vices, thread  carrier  and  guide,  Ac,     in  its 
operation,   a  loop   of  thread   being   thrust 
through  the  fabric  by  the  needle,  the  shuttle, 
carrying  the  lower  thread  upon  a  small  bob- 
bin within  it,  passed  through  the  loop,  leav- 
ing  in  it  a  line   of  threfl^i,    which,   being 
thus  interlocked,  was  drawn  into  the  fabric. 
The  pieces  of  cloth  to  be  sewed  were  sus- 
pended upon  points  of  a  •*  baster-plate,**  with 
proper  **  holdmg  sui-faccs,*'  which  was  moved 
forward,  and  the  length  of  the  stitch  regu- 
lated   by  a    "ratchet  wheel."      When    a 
"reach"  of  the  seam  had  been  sewed  the 
length   of  the  baster-plate,   the   cloth   was 
detached,  the  plate  run  back,  the  cloth  re- 
attached to  the  points,  and  another  reach  of 
seam  sewed.     This  constituted  the  feeding 
apparatus.     In  his  later  machines,  however, 
the  method  of  holding  and  feeding  the  cloth 
is  entirely  changed.     The  baster-plate  is  no 
longer  used,  the  fabric  to  be  sewed  being 
laid  upon  the  horizontal  plate  or  table  of  the 
machine,  and  passed  under  a  straight  needle 
which  acts  vertically,  instead  of  horizontally 
as  in  the  original  machine.     Few  mechanical 
inventions  are  introduced  in  a  state  of  abso* 
lute  perfection ;  and  this,  as  we  have  seen, 
constitutes  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
The  first  patent  for  an  improvement  npon 
Howe's  machine  was  issued  to  John  Brad- 
shaw,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  a  device  to  regu- 
late the  tension  of  the  thread,  and  was  dated, 
Nov.  23,  1848.     On  the  6th  of  Februaiy, 
1849,   J.  B.  Johnson   and   Charles  Morcy, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  obtained  a  patent  for  a 
machine,  having   a  circular   or  continuous 
baster-plate,   which    was   an    improvement 
upon  tlie  straight  baster-plate  of  llowe ;  but 
other  and  more  valuable  improvements  for 
the  same  purpose  soon  succeeded  this.    May 
8,  1849,  John  Batchelder,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
obtained  a  patent  for  an  improvement  to 
regulate  the  feeding  of  the  cloth,  automati- 
cally, by  the  machine.     And  about  the  same 
time   a  patent   was   also   granted  to  J.  S. 
Conant,  of  Dracnt,  Mass.,  for  an  improve- 
ment designed  to  accomplish  the  same  par- 
pose,  by  a  different  arrangement     October 
*2,    1S49,   Blodgett  &    Lerow,    of  Boston, 
obtained  a  patent  for  a  machine  to  make 
the  shuttle-stitch,    by   a  method    diflferent 
from  that  of  Howe,  the  shuttle  describing  a 
circle^   instead   of  moving  hack  ami  forth. 
The  introduction  of  this  machine,  though  it 
was  clearly  an  infringement  of  Howe's  patent, 
proved  a  decided  advantage  to  him;  as  a 
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VHEiCLBR   A   WILSON'S   SEWING    MACHINE. 
Fig.  1.— View  of  the  Machine  ready  for  work. 


Fig.  &— Front  view  of  Fig.  8. 


Fig.  8.— Yiew  of  the  Machine  with  the  Cloth  Plate  removed. 
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THE  WEED  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 


No  longer  is  wrought  the  gusset  and  band 
With  ceaseless  stitch  and  wearied  hand  ; 
For  sewing  is  pleasure  by  magic  art, 
Since  curious  machines  well  play  theb  part 


v^ 


*P.   p."   MACHINE. 


UNIJEB  71BW  OF   '*  P,    F,"  HACMLNE. 


"NO.   2  '   MACHINE,    WITH  A  CORDER  ATTACHEa 


P.   P."   MACHINE  ON  A   FULL  CABmET  CASE. 


M.   F."  MACHINE. 
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THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY'S  SEWING  MACHINES. 


''Hew  FamUy  "  with  Extra  Finished 
Folding  Oover. 


'Hew  Family  "  with  Folding  Oorer. 


"  Hew  Family  "  with  Folding  Oons 
open  for  nee. 


*'Hew  Family  *'  ^  Cabinet  Oaie. 


"  Hew  Family  "  in  Cabinet  Case  open  for  nee. 
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considerable  n  amber  of  the  machines  were 
made  and  sold,  and  their  operation,  though 
far  from  perfect,  did  much  toward  con- 
vincing the  pnblic  that  sewing  could  be 
done  by  machinery.  Several  other  improve- 
ments were  also  introdaped,  but  those 
above  mentioned  were  the  most  important 
that  appeared  during  the  first  four  vears 
succeeding  the  date  of  Howe's  patent ; 
and  none  of  these  can .  be  said  to  have  ac- 
complished any  marked  results.  During 
the  fifth  year,  however,  improvements  were 
multiplied  more  rapidly;  and  from  this 
period  may  be  dated  the  first  decided  suc- 
cess in  the  practical  application  of  Howe's 
invention. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  1850,  a  patent 
was  issued  to  Allen  B.  Wilson,  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  covering  two  improvements:  one,  a 
new  device  for  feeding  the  cloth,  termed  the 
"  two-motion  feed,",  afterwards  changed  by 
a  farther  improvement  to  the  ^*  four-motion 
feed " — which  has  proved  the  best  feed  ar- 
rangement for  general  purposes  yet  invented ; 
the  other,  a  shuttle,  pointed  at  each  end, 
which  made  a  stitch  at  each  movement,  while 
in  Howe's  machine  the  shuttle  had  to  go  and 
return  at  every  stitch.  This  improvement 
was,  however,  superseded  by  another,  styled 
the  "rotating  hook,''  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  patent  dated  August  12,  1851, 
and  which  served  as  a  complete  substitute 
for  the  shuttle  of  Howe.  This  improve- 
ment constitutes  the  leading  or  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Wheeler  is  Wilson  ma- 
chine. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  1851,  a  patent 
was  granted  to  Grover  &  Baker,  of  Boston, 
for  a  machine  invented  by  William  O.  Grover, 
of  that  firm,  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
which  consbted  in  a  device  called  the  "  circu- 
lar needle,"  which  also  served  as  a  substitute 
for  the  shuttle.  In  the  summer  of  1851, 
Air.  Grover,  without  knowledge  of  what 
Wilson  had  done,  invented  a  feed  device, 
substantially  similar  to  Wilson's,  for  which 
a  patent  was  issued  to  Grover  &  Baker, 
June  22,  1852.  This  double  invention  of 
the  same  device  gave  rise  to  some  difficulty 
between  the  two  companies;  but  this  was 
compromised,  and  the  same  feeding  arrange- 
ment has  since  been  used  in  both  machines. 

In  September,  1850,  Isaac  M.  Singer,  of 
New  York  City,  completed  a  machine,  for 
which  a  patent  was  issued  to  L  M.  Singer  is 
Co.,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1851.  This 
machine,  though  it  contained  several  im- 
25 


provements  on  that  of  Howe,  bore  a  closer 
resemblance  to  it,  in  its  general  construction, 
than  either  of  the  two  last  named.  Copying 
so  nearly  from  Howe,  Singer  is  Co.  had  less 
to  do  in  getting  out  their  machine,  and  were 
the  first  in  market,  but  the  others  followed 
soon  after;  and  thus,  with  a  nearly  even 
start,  those  three  companies  commenced  the 
manutacture  of  their  respective  machines; 
Singer  is  Co.  leading  in  the  amount  of  sales 
from  1852  to  1854,  Grover  &  Baker  from 
1854  to  1858,  Wlieeler  &  Wilson,  1856  to 
1868,  and  Singer  again  since  1868.  With  such 
energy  and  success  was  the  business  prose- 
cuted by  each  of  these  companies,  that  before 
the  expiration  of  Howe's  original  patent,  in 
1860,  the  aggregate  number  of  machines 
made  and  sold  by  them  had  exceeded  1 30,000 ; 
of  which  about  55,000  were  turned  out 
by  Wheeler  ^  Wilson,  40,000  by  Singer  is 
Co-,  and  86,000  by  Grover  &  Baker.  At. 
that  date  less  than  2,000  machines  of  How^m; 
patent  had  been  manufactured,  and  these- 
were  made  by  a  brother  of  the  inventor,  Mr.. 
A.  B.  Howe,  of  New  York.  While,  there- 
fore, the  highest  honor  is  due  to  Mr.  Elias'. 
Howe,  Jr. — ^as  the  original  inventor  of  thfi. 
sewing  machine — the  public  Lb  largely  in- 
debted, for  its  improvement  and  successful 
introduction,  to  the  inventive  genius  ©f  "Wil- 
son, Grover,  and  Singer,  and  the  enterprise 
of  their  respective  companies.  And  here  it. 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  infancy  of  the 
sewing  machine,  like  that  of  many  other  im-. 
portaut  inventions,  was  beset  with  difficuK 
ties.  By  the  time  that  Mr.  Howe  had  com- 
pleted his  experiments,  built  his  model,  and 
secured  his  patent,  he  had  exhausted  his. 
means.  He  could  not  embark  in  the  manu- 
facture of  machines  without  capital ;  and  he 
could  not  obtain  the  capital  he  so  much 
needed  until  the  utility  of  his  invention  had 
been  demonstrated  by  practical  use.  Fail- 
ing in  his  effort  to  enlist  the  aid  of  capital- 
ists in  this  country,  he  went  to  Europe.  In 
England  a  patent  was  secured  for  his  inven- 
tion, but  he  allowed  it  to  be  taken  in  the* 
name  of  another  party  residing  there,  who,, 
losing  confidence  in  the  invention,  never  did 
much  with  it^  and  Howe  never  realized  any 
thing  from  it.  Failing  of  any  success 
abrcMuiy  he  decided  to  return,,  and  try  his. 
luck  once  more  here.  But  to  such*  poverty 
was  he  now  reduce^  that  he  was  obliged: 
to  pawn  his  effecta  to  pay  his  wife's  pas* 
sage,  and  to  work^  as  an  ordinary  cleck: 
kmd,  for  his  own.    Arriving  penniless^  bat 
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not  disheartened,  confident  that  Bome  day 
his  invention  would  be  appreciated,  he  re- 
sumed his  old  employment  as  a  journeyman 
mechanic,  for  a  livelihood.  At  length  the 
tide  of  circumstances  turned  in  his  favor. 
The  infringement  of  his  patent,  by  the  three 
companies  above  referred  to,  and  by  other 
parties  of  less  note,  in  a  short  time  accom- 

Elished  what  he  had  never  been  able  to  do 
imself;  as  great  numbers  of  machines,  of 
various  makers,  were  thus  distributed,  by 
means  of  which  the  utility  of  the  sewing 
machine  was  soon  demonstrated.  These 
infringements  furnished  also  the  occasion  for 
legal  proceedings,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
validity  of  his  patent  was  established  by 
judicial  decisions.  Of  the  suits  brought  by 
him  against  those  three  companies,  one  re- 
sulted in  a  judgment,  in  his  favor,  and  the 
other  two  were  settled,  before  decisions  had 
been  reached.  At  this  time,  or  soon  after, 
an  arrangement  was  entered  into  between 
Mr.  Howe,  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  I.  M.  Singer 
&  Co.,  and  Grover  &  Baker,  by  which  each 
of  those  three  companies  was  licensed  to 
manufacture  its  own  machines,  under  the 
protection  of  Howe*s  patent,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  for  which  it  had  been 
granted,  at  a  patent  rent,  or  royalty,  of  ten 
dollars  on  each  machine  made  and  sold, 
until  a  certain  number  had  been  produced, 
and  at  a  less  rent  afterward.  The  contract 
by  which  that  arrangement  was  perfected 
was  dated  October  10,  1856,  and  is  known 
as  the  "  Albany  Agreement"  By  its  pro- 
visions, those  four  parties  were  constituted 
a  combination^  for  the  mutual  protection  of 
their  several  patents,  against  outside  infringe- 
ment^a  combination  which  has  exercised 
an  important  influence  upon  the  general 
sewing  machine  interests  of  the  country. 

While  these  inventions  were  being  in- 
troduced, there  were  other  difliculties  to 
be  overcome — diflSculties  affecting  not  Mr. 
Howe  only,  but  also  the  combination — 
..among  which  were,  the  incredulity  of  the 
public ;  the  trouble  of  teaching  operatives ; 
Ihe  indisposition  of  manufacturers  to  adopt 
?new  modes  of  doing  business ;  the  disincli- 
nation of  tailors  and  seamstresses  to  wel- 
come the  sewing  machine;  and,  last  but  not 
'leasts  the  introduction  of  an  inferior  class  of 
machines,  which,  being  sold  at  lower  prices, 
met  for  a  time  a  ready  sale,  and  which,  by 
.their general  f&ilure,  did  much  to  impair  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  the  utility  of  the 
sewing  machine.    Yet  this  experiment  served 


one  good  purpose,  as  by  it  the  public  be- 
came satisfied  of  the  worthless  character  of 
cheaply  made  machines ;  and  hence  the  re- 
sult was,  on  the  whole,  advantageous  rather 
than  otherwise,  to  those  interested  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  good  ones. 

From  1852  to  1857,  no  new  machine,  of 
any  marked  excellence,  was  introduced,  the 
efforts  of  all  inventors,  outside  of  the  afore- 
said combination,  being  directed  not  so  much 
to  the  improvement  of  the  sewing  machine, 
as  to  the  production  of  a  cheaper  class.  The 
next  invention,  which  possessed  any  claim 
to  special  merit  as  an  improvement  upon 
those  already  noticed,  was  a  machine  in- 
vented by  James  £.  A.  Gibbs,  of  Millpoint, 
Va.,  for  which  a  patent  was  issued  June  2, 
1857.  The  leading  idea  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  and 
the  object  claimed  to  have  been  accomplished 
in  his  machine,  was — the  attainment  of 
greater  simplicity,  in  order  more  perfectly 
to  adapt  the  sewing  machine  to  the  capa- 
cities of  all.  Mr.  Gibbs,  who  was  a  natural, 
but  uneducated  mechanic,  had  never  seen  a 
sewing  machine  of  any  kind  until  he  had 
completed  the  model  of  his  own.  His  ma- 
chine, therefore,  though  containing  princi- 
ples which  had  been  previously  invented 
and  patented,  was  with  nim  entirely  an  ori- 
ginal invention.  He  had  seen  in  some  news* 
paper  or  magazine  a  notice  of  a  ''sewing 
machine" — which  was  described  as  using 
"two  threads" — and  the  thought  imme- 
diately occurred  to  him,  that  if  a  reliahU 
seam  could  be  made  with  one  thread,  in- 
stead of  two,  less  machinery  would  be  re- 
quired, and  thus  greater  simplicity  would  be 
secured;  a  result  which,  to  him,  appeared  to 
be  one  of  great  importance,  especially  in  an 
instrument  for  general  family  use.  He  at 
once  set  himself  to  work,  and  soon  invented 
a  new  kind  of  stitch,  requiring  the  use  of  but 
one  thread,  yet  possessing,  as  claimed,  at 
least  equal  merit,  for  general  use,  to  any 
made  with  two  threads.  After  Mr.  Gibbs 
had  obtained  his  patent,  James  Willcox,  then 
of  Philadelphia,  secured  the  control  of  it; 
and  on  the  18th  of  February,  1859,  obtained 
a  license  from  the  aforesaid  combination, 
and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  the  msr 
chines,  under  the  name  of  the  Willcox  & 
Gibbs  Sewing  Machine.  The  peculiarities 
of  the  stitch,  and  the  construction  and  operar 
tion  of  this  machine  will  be  more  fully  de- 
scribed hereafter. 

On  the  expiration  of  Howe's  original  pat- 
ent, and  its  extension  for  the  further  term  of 
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seven  years  from  the  10th  daj  of  September, 
1860,  a  more  liberal  policy  was  adopted. 
The  *' combination'' was  continued;  but  an 
agreement  was  made  between  Mr.  Howe  and 
the  other  parties  constituting  it,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  granting  of  licenses,  bj  the 
combination,  to  other  parties  not  members 
of  it,  in  numbers  sufficient  to  secure  to  the 
public  a  '^  full  supply  oi  good  sewing  machines 
at  reasonable  prices." 

The  patent  rent  exacted  of  licensees,  un- 
der this  new  arrangement,  was  fixed  at  kven 
dollars  for  each  machine  using  two  threads, 
manufactured  and  sold  to  be  used  in  the 
United  States,  and  four  dollars  each  for  all 
exported,  to  be  used  in  foreign  countries. 
Of  this  rent,  Mr.  Howe  received  one  dollar 
each  machine  made  and  sold,  and  the 


on 

balance  went  to  the  other  three  parties ;  who 
were  required  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of 
protecting  his  patents,  jointly  with  their  own ; 
besides  paying  him  a  license  rent  of  one 
dollar  each  on  all  machines  made  by  them. 
Mr.  Howe  had  therefore  a  net  income  of  one 
dollar  for  every  sewing  machine  made  and 
sold  in  the  United  States — an  income 
which  amounted  to  a  fortune  every  year. 
The  amount  thus  received  by  Mr.  Howe  dur- 
ing the  year  1866,  as  appears  by  the  license 
returns,  was  upwards  of  9155,000.  During 
the  same  period,  the  three  companies  received 
from  the  same  source  about  $213,000;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  over  $368,000,  received  by  the 
combination. 

The  prc^ess  of  invention  has  brought  into 
use  three  dosses  of  sewing  machines,  viz. : 

1st.  Those  making  the  double-thread, 
•< shuttle"  or  "lock-stitch,"  Of  this  class 
are  the  Weed,  Florence,  Etna,  American, 
Singer,  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  Howe,  Empire, 
Finkle  &  Lyon,  Parham,  and  I^eavitt  machines. 

2d,  Those  making  the* "  double-loop,"  or 
"Grover  <fe  Baker  stitch."  The  only  ma- 
chine of  any  importance,  which  makes  this 
kind  of  stitch,  is  the  Grover  &  Baker. 

3d.  Those  making  the  single  -  thread, 
"twisted-loop"  or  " Willcox <fe  Gibbs  stitch." 
The  only  machines  of  this  class  are  those 
manufactured  by  the  Willcox  &  Gibbs  Sew- 
ing Machine  Company. 

In  all  sewing  machines,  the  formation  of 
a  stitch  requires  two  distinct  operations,  the 
first  of  which  is  performed  on  the  upper  snr- 
&ce,  and  the  second  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  goods.  The  first  process  is  accom- 
plished in  every  machine  by  means  of  an 
eye-pointed,  reciprocating  needlef  with  a  ver- 


tical movement,  acting  in  concert  with  the 
feed  ;  the  office  of  the  needle  being  to  take 
the  thread  from  the  spool,  and,  carrying  it 
downward,  perforate  the  fabric  and  pass  a 
loop  of  the  thread  down  through  it,  to  a 
point  where  the  stitch-forming  mechanism 
underneath  will  reach  it,  while  the  feed,  by 
an  alternate  movement,  carries  the  goods 
forward  for  another  stitcL  The  second  pro- 
cess is  accomplished  by  means  of  special 
mechanism,  the  office  of  which  is  to  connect 
and  fasten,  with  a  separate  under  thread  or 
with  a  portion  of  the  upper  one  (according 
to  the  kind  of  stitch  made,  whether  a  double 
or  a  single  thread  one),  the  successive  loops 
of  the  upper  thread  as  they  are  passed  down 
through  the  fabric  by  the  needle.  Thus,  as 
the  sewing  proceeds,  two  continuous  rows 
or  lines  of  thread  are  produced,  one  on  the 
upper,  and  the  other  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  goods,  inclosing  between  them  the 
pieces  of  fabric  united  by  the  seam;  the 
upper  line  being  always  a  single  thread, 
while  the  under  one  is  either  single,  as  in 
the  "  lock-stitch,"  two-corded,  as  in  the 
"twisted-loop  stitch,"  or  three-cordedy  as  in 
the  "  double-loop  stitch."  These  two  lines 
of  thread,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  united  or 
linked  together  by  the  loop  of  the  upper 
thread  passing  through  the  fabric  at  the  end 
of  every  stitch ;  and  this  coupling,  or  locking 
of  the  two  lines  of  thread,  when  properly 
drawn  up  by  the  tensions,  completes  the  for- 
mation of  tne  stitch.  A  continuous  row  or 
chain  of  these  united  stitches,  thus  inclosing^ 
the  fabric  sewed,  constitutes  a  seam. 

The  first  of  these  operations  is  substan- 
tially the  same  in  all  machines;  but  the 
second  operation,  or  under  process,  is  dif- 
ferent in  the  different  machines,  and  the 
variations  are  as  numerous  as  the  different 
kinds  of  stitches  made.  It  is  in  this  feature 
only,  that  the  diBtinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  several  kinds  of  sewing  machine 
stitches  consist  Thus  in  all  lock-stitch  ma- 
chines, whether  using  a  reciprocating  shuttle 
like  Singer's,  or  a  rotating  one  like  Wil- 
son's, a  separate  thread  is  used  underneath ; 
and  the  entire  length  of  this  thread  is  car- 
ried, by  the  shuttle,  through  each  successive 
loop  of  the  upper  thread ;  thus  leaving,  when 
the  seam  is  completed,  only  a  single  line  of 
thread  on  the  under  surface  of  the  fabric,  as 
well  as  on  the  upper  one. 

In  forming  the  double-loop  stitch,  a  sepa- 
rate thread  is  also  used  underneath ;  but  this 
thread,  instead  of  being  re-wound,  and  car- 
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Hed  by  a  shuttle^  is  manipaUted  by  an^  eye- 
pointed,  non-perforating,  horizontal  needle, 
which  takes  the  threi^  directly  froaoi  the 
spool,  and  instead  of  passing  the  entire 
length  of  the  under  thread  through  the  loop 
of  the  upper  one,  as  in  the  lock-stitch,  it 
passes  only  a  loop  of  it  through;  and  this 
loop  in  its  turn  is  fastened  by  the  next  loop 
of  the  upper  thread.  Hence,  When  a  seam 
of  this  class  is  completed,  instead  of  there 
being  a  single  line  of  thread  on  the  under 
side,  there  is  a  series  of  compound  loops, 
forming  a  ridge  or  chain,  of  the  ^'double- 
tambour'*  character,  which  is  always  more 
or  less  prominent,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  thread  used. 

In  the  formation  of  the  twisted-loop  stitch, 
the  connecting  and  fastening  of  the  stitches 
on  the  under  side  of  the  fabric  are  also  effect- 
ed by  means  of  loops  instead  of  a  single  line 
of  thread.  But  as  there  is  no  under  thread 
used,  this  fastening  is  done  with  a  portion 
of  the  upper  thresh,  after  it  has  been  passed 
down  through  the  fabric.  In  other  words, 
the  lower,  or  fastening  loop  is  simply  the 
upper  loop  extended.  On  its  reaching  the 
under  side  of  the  fabric,  each  loop  is  first 
carried  through  the  last  preceding  one ;  and 
then  extended — ^twisted — ^and  held  open — 
ready  to  receive,  and  be  in  its  turn  fastened 
by  the  next  succeeding  loop  from  above. 
*With  these  few  observations  on  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  machine  sewing,  we  pro- 
ceed to  describe  these  several  stitches;  in 
the  illustration  of  which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  describe  also  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  one  or  more  of  the  leading,  or  repre- 
sentative machines  in  each  class.     The 

First  Class — ^includes  those  making  the 
loek'Stitch ;  to  illustrate  the  character  and 
formation  of  this  stitch — which  is  pre- 
cisely the  same,  made  by  one  machine  as 
another — ^we  select  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson 
machine. 

Among  the  first  improvers  of  the  sewing 
machine,  as  we  have  already  stated,  waa  Mr. 
A.  B.  Wilson,  of  the  Wheeler  A  Wilson 
Sewing  Machine  Company.  In  his  hands 
the  sewing  machine  underwent  radical 
changes,  and  his  results  embodied  mechanical 
conceptions  that  placed  the  sewing  machine 
among  the  most  ingenious  and  effective 
pieces  of  modem  machinery. 

Mr.  Wilson,  like  Mr.  Howe,  approved  of 
the  loeh-^titeh  only,  but  his  method  of 
making  it,  the  holding  and  feeding  meeH 
anism^  and  the  tension  of  the  threads,  are 


radically  different.  Instead  of  passing  a 
bobbin  with  the  lower  thread  through  a  loop 
of  the  upper,  he  puts  a  loop  of  the  upper 
around  a  stationary  bobbin  containing  the 
lower  thread,  and  feeds  the  fabric  to  sew  an 
endless  seam. 

For  carrying  the  loop  of  the  upper  thread 
around  the  bobbin  containing  the  lower 
thread,  Mr.  Wilson  employs  a  rotating  hook 
of  peculiar  construction,  marked  5  (fig.  4).  It 
is  formed  by  cutting  away  a  portion  of  the 
periphery  of  the  circular  concave  disk,  a 
(fig.  4)  is  the  point  of  the  hook.  From  a 
is  a  diagonal  groove  across  the  periphery  of 
the  hook  to  uie  point  6,  where  the  edge  is 
beveled  off  The  hook  thus  constitutes  a 
portion  of  the  thread  of  a  screw.  46  is  the 
cloth-plate,  35  the  needle,  with  the  eye  near 
the  point  threaded  with  e,  a  loop  of  which 
has  just  been  entered  by  the  point  of  the 
hook  a.  The  lower  thread  is  carried  in  a 
double  convex  metallic  bobbin  1 5,  to  lie  in 
the  cavity  of  the  hook,  and  field  in  its  posi- 
tion by  a  concave  ring  16  (fig.  2),  between 
which  and  the  concave  surface  of  the  disk  it 
lies.  No  axis  supports  it,  so  that  a  loop  of 
thread  can  pass  around  it  as  the  girl  passes 
the  skipping  rope  under  her  feet. 

Fig,  5  represents  the  hook  as  having 
made  about  two  thirds  of  a  revolution,  and 
the  lower  thread,  «,  extending  from  the 
lower  surface  of  the  fabric  to  the  bobbin 
in  the  concavity  of  the  hook.  The  upper 
thread,  e,  extends  through  the  fabric  from  a 
previous  stitch  into  the  concavity  of  the 
hook  behind  the  bobbin,  diagonally  around 
the  hook  at  the  point  6,  thence  diagonally 
along  the  groove  to  the  needle  85. 

As  the  hook  further  revolves  to  the  posi- 
tion indicated  in  fig.  6,  both  Unes  of  the 
loop  e  are  upon  the  same  side  of  the  disk. 
The  fine  of  thread  that  extended  in  fig.  5 
along  the  groove  of  the  hook  by  6,  has 
slipped  off  at  the  termination  of  this  groove, 
and  Men  in  front  of  the  bobbin,  so  that 
the  loop  of  the  thread  e  extends  behind  the 
bobbin,  around  the  point  of  the  hook  a,  and 
across  the  front  of  the  bobbin  to  the  needle 
35,  thus  surrounding  the  bobbin,  and  in- 
closing the  lower  thread  g. 

As  the  hook  further  revolves,  the  loop  is 
held  by  the  check  36,  until  the  point  of  the 
hook  enters  the  succeeding  loop  as  seen  in 
fig.  4,  when  the  loop«  is  freed  from  the  check, 
and  being  drawn  up  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  succeeding  loop,  interlocks  with  the  lower 
thread  j;  in  the  fabric  and  forms  a  stitch. 
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In  this  connection  ve  will  explain  the 
**  teruiony  In  the  "  lackstitck,^^  when  prop- 
erly formed,  the  interlocking  of  the  two 
threads  is  in  the  centre  of  the  fabric  sewed, 
as  seen  in  the  following  diagram : 


The  lower  thread  is  re-wound  upon  the 
metal  spool  or  bobbin  1 5,  of  such  size  as  to 
hold  50  or  60  yards  of  No.  80  cotton.  This 
re-winding  is  effected  by  the  machine  itself. 
The  bobbin  with  the  lower  thread  is  placed 
in  the  concavity  of  the  hook,  and  held  in 
place  by  the  ring  16  (fig.  2),  with  the  thread 
flowing  from  the  top  toward  the  front  of  the 
machine,  in  which  direction  it  revolves 
slowly.  The  hook  5  revolves  rapidly  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  the  friction  between 
these  surfaces  renders  the  strain  or  tension 
upon  the  lower  thread  sufficiently  great  to 
keep  it  straight. 

The  upper  thread  is  fed  from  the  original 
spool  38  (fig.  1),  through  the  guide  39, 
passes  once  around  the  tension  pulley  40, 
and  thence  throngh  the  eyelets  33,  33,  and 
the  needle  35  near  its  point.  Its  flow  is 
regulated  by  the  thumlnscrew  and  volute- 
spring  41  pressing  against  the  side  of  this 
pulley.  Should  the  thread  be  drawn  too 
easily  from  spool  38,  the  hook  will  draw 
thread  from  that  instead  of  drawing  up  the 
preceding  loop  (fig.  4).  The  proper  pres- 
sure, however,  being  upon  the  pulley  40, 
the  hook  draws  up  the  previous  loop  to  the 
proper  position  of  interlocking  in  the  fabric, 
before  it  draws  any  from  spool  38. 

The  feeding  mechanism  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
invention  consists  of  a  feed-bar  10  (fig.  8^, 
slotted  nearly  its  entire  length,  in  which  is 
pivoted  near  the  left  end  the  feed-tongue 
13,  armed  with  two  rows  of  feed-points,  14. 
This  feed-bar  works  in  grooves  in  the  stand- 
ards 2,  2  (fig.  8j,  and  lies  just  beneath  the 
cloth-plate  46  (ng.  1),  so  that  the  points  14 
may  be  raised  through  the  slots  52  (fig.  7), 
with  its  left  end  against  the  feed-stop  54. 
The  feed  is  worked  by  a  cam  6  (fig.  3J, 
which  rotates  with  the  arbor  4.  As  this 
cam  revolves,  the  swell  of  its  periphery 
strikes  the  under  surface  of  the  feed-tongue 
13,  and  raises  the  feed-points  14,  through 
the  slots  52,  while  the  swell  upon  the  right 
side  of  the  cam  6  presses  upon  the  right  ear 
11  of  the  feed-bar,  and  throws  it  forward. 
.  The  cam  further  revolving,  brings  a  point  of 
depression  both  in  its  top  and  its  side  next  to 


the  feed-bar  ear,  when  the  points  drop  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  clotn  plate  and  the 
feed-spring  12  (fig.  3),  working  between  the 
left  standard  2,  and  the  left  ear  11  of  the 
feed-bar,  throws  the  bar  back  to  the  left 
against  the  feed-stop  54  (fig.  7),  and  the 
next  revolution  of  the  cam  throws  it  for- 
ward. It  should  be  remarked  that  while 
the  needle  penetrates  the  cloth,  the  feed- 
points  are  below  the  surface  of  the  cloth- 
plate,  and  intermit  their  action  upon  the 
cloth ;  hence  the  needle  constitutes  a  pivot 
upon  which  the  fabric  may  be  turned  to  sew 
a  curved  seam  of  any  radius. 

The  feed-points  rising  and  penetrating  the 
cloth  at  eacQ  stitch,  their  movement  forward 
determines  the  length  of  the  stitch,  which 
is  graduated  by  regulating  the  play  of  the 
feed-bar.  The  play  of  this  bar  is  limited  to 
the  difference  between  the  widest  and  the 
narrowest  parts  of  the  feed-cam  6,  which  is 
about  one  fourth  of  an  inch,  and  may  be 
graduated  to  any  length  within  those  limits, 
by  the  feed-stop  54,  against  which  the  feed- 
bar  is  thrown  by  the  feed-spring  12.  As 
the  widest  or  the  narrowest  part  of  this  ec- 
centric stop  is  turned  toward  the  feed-bar, 
greater  or  less  play  is  permitted,  and  longer 
or  shorter  stitches  are  made. 

The  machine  is  mounted  upon  a  neat 
^ork-table,  as  seen  in  the  cut  at  the  head  of 
this  article^  and  driven  by  sandal  treadles 
and  band  7  (fig.  1).  Motion  is'  thus  com- 
municated to  the  hook  5  (fig.  2),  and  by 
the  eccentric  8  through  the  connecting-rod 
28  to  the  rocker  24,  pivoted  at  25,  25,  and 

fives  motion  to  the  needle-arm  29,  which 
olds  the  needle  35.  The  needle  vibrate 
through  a  small  hole,  60,  in  the  cloth-plate. 
The  threads  being  adjusted,  the  machine  is 
touched  into  motion  by  a  gentle  pressure  of 
the  foot  upon  the  sandals.  The  cloth  moves 
forward  from  left  to  right,  and  the  sewing  is 
accomplished  in  the  manner  described. 

Various  appliances  are  furnished  for  regn« 
lating  the  width  of  hems,  etc.,  until  the 
hand  and  eye  have  become  trained  to  dis- 
pense with  theoL  Another  appliance  is  the 
hemmer  (fig.  9).  It  is  slipped  into  a  slot  of 
the  cloth-presser  20,  and  is  so  convoluted, 
that  as  the  edge  of  the  cloth  passes  through 
to  be  sewed,  it  is  turned  down  as  in  ordinary 
hems,  and  stitched.  In  addition  to  their 
regular  machines,  the  Wheeler  is  Wilson 
Co.  also  manufactured  for  a  time  the  Elliptic 
Machine,  and  a  Button-hole  Machine. 
As  before  remarked,  the  lock-stitch  is  al« 
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ways  the  same,  on  whatever  machiDe  it  is 
made.  In  forming  this  stitch  upon  either 
the  Singer  or  the  Howe  machine,  the  de- 
tails of  operation  do  not  differ  essentially 
from  those  above  described,  with  the  excep- 
tion, that  the  shuttle  movement  in  both  these 
machines  is  reciprocal,  instead  of  being  ro- 
tary as  in  the  Wheeler  <fe  Wilson  machine ; 
and  the  feed  movement  is  rotary,  instead  of 
"four-motioned." 

The  Singer  and  Howe  machines  so  nearly 
resemble  each  other  in  construction  and  ac- 
tion, that  a  description  of  the  operation  of 
one  would  be  substantially  correct  for  the 
other.  It  should  here  be  stated  that  the 
"wheel-feed,"  as  now  used  in  these  and  sev- 
eral other  shuttle  machines,  projecting  up- 
ward through  the  table,  was  first  applied  in 
the  Singer  machine;  and  also  the  "arm,"  for 
supporting  the  working  apparatus  over  the 
table.  The  " New  Family  Machine"  of  the 
Singer  Co.,  a  style  brought  out  in  1866,  is 
furnished,  however,  with  the  "  four-motion  " 
feed.  This  machine  is  less  noisy,  simpler  in 
construction,  and  in  other  respects  superior 
to  their  old  family  machine,  now  superseded 
by  this,  and  after  four  years  of  practical  trial 
has  proved  the  most  popular  and  satisfactory 
of  all  the  shuttle  machines  for  family  use. 
In  1869  the  sales  of  this  family  machine 
alone  were  about  78,000,  equaling  the  aggre- 
gate sales  of  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Co., 
their  greatest  rival,  of  all  patterns  of  their 
machines.  The  shuttle  machines  (the  Singer, 
Howe,  Weed,  Florence,  Empire,  American, 
^tna,  Finkle  <fe  Lyon,  Parham,  and  Leavitt) 
are  decidedly  taking  the  lea<l  of  the  rotary 
hook  and  all  other  machines.  Of  the  322,000 
machines  sold  in  1869,  about  200,000  were 
shuttle  machines.    There  is  a  prevailing  and 

Srobably  correct  impression  that  they  are  less 
able  to  skip  stitches  than  the  rotary  hook. 
We  come  now  to  the  Second  Class  ;— of 
which  the  Grover  &  Baker  machine  is  at 
once  the  original  type,  and  the  only  repre- 
sentative at  present  in  the  market.  In  this 
machine,  a  circular,  eye-pointed  needle  takes 
the  place  of  the  shuttle.  This  needle  is  at- 
tached, in  a  horizontal  position,  upon  the 
upper  end  of  a  vertical  shaft,  which  is  ope- 
rated in  such  manner  as  to  give  to  the  needle 
an  oscillating  movement,  similar  to  that  of 
the  balance-wheel  in  a  watch ,  and  the  cir- 
cular needle  makes  two  movements,  one  for- 
ward and  the  other  back,  at  every  stjtch. 
The  under  needle,  as  well  as  the  upper  one, 
takes  the  thread  directly  from  the  spool,  thus 


saving  the  trouble  of  re-winding  the  under 
thread.  In  sewing,  the  upper  thread  is  car- 
ried by  the  perforating  needle  down  througb 
the  fabric,  where  a  loop  is  thrown  out  as  the 
needle  rises,  and  this  loop  is  entered  at  the 
right  moment  by  the  circular  needle  carrying 
the  under  thread,  which,  in  its  turn,  throws 
out  a  loop  also  as  the  needle  is  withdrawn ; 
and  this  loop  is  entered  by  the  upper  needle 
as  it  comes  down  again  with  another  loop 
from  above.  Thus,  the  "  under  process  "  of 
sewing,  in  this  machine,  consists  in  putting, 
first,  a  loop  of  the  under  thread  through  a 
loop  of  the  upper  thread,  and  then  a  loop  of 
the  upper  thread  through  a  loop  of  the  un- 
der tliread ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
seam,  each  loop  being  drawn  up  by  the  ten- 
sions as  the  sewing  proceeds.  A  seam  of 
this  kind,  when  finished,  appears  as  in  the 
following  diagram : 


which  gives  a  side  view  of  the  seam,  with 
the  fabric  cut  away  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
course  of  the  threads  in  the  formation  of  the 
stitch.  This  stitch,  it  has  been  stated,  was 
introduced  as  an  improvement  of  the  lock- 
stitch ;  and  the  reader  will  naturally  inquire, 
what  has  been  the  result  of  experience  on 
this  point  t  The  answer  is  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing  facts  : — ^These  two  classes  of  ma- 
chines have  been  on  public  trial  about  the 
same  length  of  time,  or  about  sixteen  years. 
Owing  to  various  causes,  Grover  &  feaket 
did  not  get  fairly  under  way  in  manufactup 
ing  their  machines  as  early  as  Wheeler  & 
Wilson,  or  the  Singer  Company.  But  so 
favorably  was  their  machine  at  first  received^ 
that,  as  soon  as  they  were  prepared  to  meet 
the  demand,  they  took  the  lead,  and,  in  1854, 
Grover  &  Baker  sold  more  machines  than 
both  the  other  companies.  The  license 
returns  for  1 869,  however,  show  that,  in  the 
course  of  that  year,  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson 
Company  alone  sold  more  than  twice  as  many 
machines  as  the  Grover  A;  Baker  Company; 
these  returns  also  show  that  nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  double-thread  sewing  ma- 
chines made  and  sold  during  the  past  year 
were  of  the  lockstitch  class. 

Among  the  advantages  claimed,  for  the 
"double-loop"  stitch  over  the  lock-stitch 
are, — greater  elasticity  of  seam, — the  &ct 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  re-winding  the 
under  thread, — ^the  non-liability  of  the  seam 
to  ravel  when  broken,^ — and  the  capacity  for 
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making  a  certain  kind  of  embroidery,  wbicli 
cannot  be  made  on  machines  of  the  lock- 
stitch class.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the 
denble-Ioop  stitch  is  free  from  certain  defects 
of  the  lock-stitch,  one  of  which  is,  that  in 
thin  goods,  where  the  diameter  of  the  thread 
must  necessarily  be  nearly  or  quite  equal  to 
the  thickness  of  the  fabric,  the  lock  cannot 
be  made  in  the  center,  although  it  inay  be  so 
made  on  thicker  goods ;  but  that  it  will  be 
made  on  one  of  the  surfaces,  thus  leaving  the 
thread  on  that  side  straight,  and  the  seam 
without  any  elasticity.  It  is  also  claimed, 
that  in  thicker  goods,  in  consequence  of  varia- 
tions in  the  tension,  caused  by  the  unequal 
thickness  of  the  thread  in  its  different  parts, 
the  position  of  the  lock  is  constantly  vary- 
ing, from  the  center  of  the  fabric  to  one  side 
or  the  other,  as  exhibited  in  the  following 
diagram: 


and  it  is  claimed  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  sewing  done  in  families,  upon  lock-stitch 
machines,  is  of  this  description.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  objected  to  the  double-loop 
stitch,  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  more 
thread.  In  reply  it  is  claimed  that  in  using 
lock-stitch  machines,  there  is  much  waste  of 
thread,  at  the  ends  of  the  seams ;  and  that 
in  the  ordinary  sewing  of  a  family,  where 
the  majority  of  the  seams  are  short,  this 
waste  of  thread  is  fully  equal  to  the  extra 
amount  used  in  making  the  double-loop 
stitch  seam.  Widely  differing  estimates  of 
the  relative  amounts  of  thread,  thus  wasted, 
or  used,  by  these  two  classes  of  machines, 
have  been  published,  as  the  results  of  actual 
experiments.  These  apparent  contradictions 
have  doubtless  arisen  A-om  the  use  of  differ- 
ent materials,  and  different  lengths  of  stitches 
in  making  those  several  experiments ;  since  a 
thin  material,  with  a  long  stitch,  would 
show  a  far  greater  difference,  in  the  ratio  of 
thread  used,  than  a  thick  material  with  a  short 
stitch.  All  such  experiments  are  therefore 
unreliable;  nor  are  they  necessary,  for  the 
actual  difference  between  two  seams  of  equal 
length,  made  on  the  same  goods  with  the 
same  thread  and  length  of  stitch,  would 
plainly  be  just  equal  to  twice  the  length  of 
the  seam.  It  is  also  objected  to  the  double- 
loop  stitch,  that  it  leaves  an  unsightly  ridge 
on  the  under  side.  To  this  it  is  replied  that 
if  the  under  thread  is  of  the  proper  size  (half 
that  of  the  upper  one),  no  ridge  of  any  con- 


sequence will  be  formed.  Of  the  correctness 
or  incorrectness  of  this  explanation,  the  read- 
er can  judge  from  the  above  diagram  of  this 
stitch — which  is  an  enlarged  side  view  of  a 
seam  made  on  common  shirting  muslin,  with 
a  Grover  ^  Baker  machine,  using  No.  70 
thread  above,  and  No.  140  underneath — 
these  being  the  proper  sizes  for  such  goods. 
By  many  persons  this  ridge  is  considered  an 
objection  to  the  stitch.  Yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  value  of  this  class  of  ma- 
chines for  certain  purposes ;  especially  for  all 
kinds  of  work  where  great  elasticity  of  seam 
is  required.  Thus  far  we  have  described 
only  machines  using  two  threads.  It  now 
remains  to  notice  those  of  the 

Thiru  Class  ; — which,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  use  only  a  single  thread,  and  make 
the  "twisted-loop  stitch."  The  fact  that 
thb  stitch  requires  but  one  thread  has, 
doubtless,  led  some  to  suppose  it  identical 
with  the  old  "  chain-stitch,"  long  since  re- 
jected as  unsuitable  for  sewing  purposes. 
They  are,  however,  distinct  —as  much  so  as 
any  two  stitches  made.  In  forming  the 
twisted-loop  stitch,  each  loop  is  twisted, 
and  its  opposite  sides  crossed,  as  illustrated 
in  the  following  diagram.  No.  1 ;  while  the 
chain-stitch  loop  is  never  twisted,  but  is 


2. 


always  in  the  position  shown  at  No.  2.  In 
the  formation  of  the  twisted-loop  stitch,  the 
**  upper  process,"  or  that  which  is  performed 
by  the  needle,  is  substantially  the  same  as  in 
the  machines  already  described.  The  feeding 
apparatus  is  the  "  four-motion  feed,"  which 
is  operated  by  an  eccentric  on  the  end  of 
the  driving  shafi.  This  shaft  operates  also  the 
needle  and  the  "  hook."  The  "  under  process," 
or  connecting  and  fastening  of  the  stitches  on 
the  under  side  of  the  fabric,  is  wholly  unlike 
that  of  any  other  machine,  the  entire  pro- 
cess being  performed  by  a  novel  and  inge- 
nious stitch-forming  device,  called  the  "  ro- 
tating hook."  As  the  needle  begins  to  rise, 
after  having  carried  the  thread  down  through 
the  fisibric,  a  loop  of  the  thread  is  thrown 
out,  just  in  time  for  the  point  of  the  hook, 
as  it  passes  the  needle,  to  enter  the  loop. 
As  the  hook  continues  to  revolve,  it  passes 
fuilher  and  further  into  the  loop,  enlarging 
and  twisting  it  as  it  proceeds ;  until,  having 
made  an  entire  revolution,  the  point  of  the 
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hook  arrives  again  at  the  needle,  which,  in 
the  mean  time,  has  brought  down  a  fresh 
loop;  this  new  loop  is  now  caught  by  the 
hook  and  carried  through  the  former  loop, 
which  still  remains  upon  the  hook,  spread 
open  in  the  right  position  to  receive  it.  As 
the  hook  proceeds  to  make  another  revolu- 
tion, it  soon  passes  out  of  the  old  loop,  and 
leaves  it  to  be  drawn  up,  by  the  tightening 
of  the  stitch,  into  the  seam.  This  tighten- 
ing is  effected,  partly  by  the  lifting  of  the 
needlc-bar  as  it  rises  for  another  stitch  (the 
other  end  of  the  thread  being  held  by  the 
tension),  but  chiefly  by  the  peculiar  action 
of  the  hook,  as  it  enlarges  the  new  loop. 
But  it  is  the  twist  given  to  the  loop  during 
the  process  of  opening  it,  as  above  described, 
which  is  claimed  to  constitute  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  this  stitch.  And  this  lock, 
or  twist,  being  drawn  in  below  the  surface  of 
the  fabric,  the  seam  is  left  as  smooth  on  its  un- 
der surface  as  its  upper  one ;  the  only  differ- 
ence being,  that  while  there  is  but  a  single 
line  of  thread  above,  there  is  a  double  one 
below,  the  two  being  so  closely  imbedded  in 
the  surface  of  the  goods,  as  to  present,  ex- 
cept on  a  close  inspection,  the  appearance 
of  a  single  line.  The  following  diHs;rain  ex- 
hibits a  section  of  a  Willcox  &  Gibbs  seam, 


as  it  appears  when  completed ;  the  edge  of 
the  goods  being  cut  away  to  the  stitching,  to 
show  the  course  of  the  thread  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  seam.  In  the  kinds  of  work 
where  it  is  desirable  to  show  both  sides  of 
the  seam,  if  a  thread  somewhat  finer  than 
usual  is  employed,  and  a  fine  stitch  and 
strong  tension  used,  the  work  must  be  closely 
inspected  to  distinguish  the  difference  in  the 
two  sides,  while  the  seam  is  one  of  great 
neatness  and  beauty  on  both  sides.  It  has 
been  objected  to  the  twisted  loop-stitch,  that 
it  is  not  so  reliable  as  one  made  with  two 
threads.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed 
that  this  stitch  is,  even  in  this  respect,  an  im- 
provement on  both  the  lock-stitch,  and  the 
double-loop  stitch ;  that  the  effect  of  the  twist 
in  the  loop  is  to  produce  a  mutual  friction  or 
bind  of  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  loop  on 
each  other,  which  actually  makes  the  seam 
stronger  and  more  difficult  to  rip,  when  cut  and 
pulled  open,  than  any  stitch  made  with  two 
threads.  It  can,  however,  be  readily  taken 
out  if  desired,  after  unlocking  it;  a  capacity 
which  is  claimed  to  be  an  advantage  in  mak- 


ing over  old  garments,   and  in   removing 
seams  that  have  been  placed  amiss. 

Another  valuable  quality  claimed  for  the 
rotating  hook  is,  the  certainty  with  which  il 
performs  its  work.  This  is  said  to  be  soch, 
that  unless  the  machine  is  out  of  order,  the 
missing  of  a  stitch  cannot  occur. 

The  rotating  hook  has  also  the  pecu- 
liar capacity  of  fastening  off  the  seam,  aato- 
maticaJly,  whenever  the  work  is  removed 
from  the  machine,  or  the  thread  is  cat  or 
broken.  But^  perhaps  the  most  rcmarkahle 
feature  of  the  hook  is,  its  own  simplicity^ 
While  it  performs  all  the  various  offices 
accomplished  in  two-threaded  machiDes,  by 
the  "bobbin" — the  "shuttle'' — ^the  "con- 
cave ring  " — the  "  shuttle-race  " — the  **  spool- 
er"— the  "circular-needle" — the  "spiral** 
— the  "  driver" — ^tho  "  under-spool " — the 
"  spool-holder  " — ^the  "  under-tension,"  Ac. 
— it  is  itself  only  a  single  piece.  In  fact  it 
does  not  add  so  much  as  a  unit  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  working  parts  in  the  machine; 
for  as  it  is  permanently  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  driving  shaft,  and  revolves  with  it,  it 
is,  practically,  a  part  of  the  shaft  itself. 

The  following  description,  and  the  corre- 
sponding cuts  in  the  plates,  at  pages  417  and 
418,  will  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of 
the  construction  of  this  machine : 

The  perspective  view  (fig.  1)  exhibits  the 
machine  itself,  separated  from  its  table  or 
stand.  All  the  working  parts,  underneath 
the  cloth-plate,  are  but  two  in  number — ^tbe 
'' rotating-hook^^^  B,  and  the  "/ec</"  appara- 
tus, which  is  situated  just  behind  it;  these 
parts  are  covered,  when  the  machine  is  in 
use,  by  the  hinged  cap.  A,  which,  in  the  cut, 
is  turned  down  to  expose  the  hook  and  feecC 
The  length  of  the  stitch  is  regulated  by  the 
lever y  G;  and  the  cloth-presser,  a,  is  raised 
from  the  plate  by  the  cam,  H.  The  ma- 
chine is  fastened  upon  the  table  (fig.  2)  by  a 
thumb-screw  from  the  under  side.  It  is 
driven  by  a  round,  leather  belt,  C.  The  ten- 
sion on  the  thread  is  produced  by  passing  it 
between  two  polished,  glass  washers,  F, 
which  are  fitted  on  a  screw  spindle,  and 
pressed  together  by  a  spring,  the  pressure  of 
which  is  regulated  by  turning  the  screw. 
The  balance-wheel  is  prevented  from  turning 
in  the  wrong  direction,  or  wearing  the  dress 
of  the  operator,  by  a  patented  improvement, 
shown  in  fig.  2 ;  in  which  A  is  the  wheel,  0 
the  dress  guard,  B  a  part  of  the  stand,  or 
table  frame  to  which  the  guard  is  fastened, 
and  D  a  rubb:r  ball,  which  fits  loosely  in  a 
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recess  in  the  guard,  and  is  kept,  by  its  own 
gravity,  in  contact  with  the  rim  of  the  wheel, 
between  which  and  the  recess  it  wedges 
when  any  attempt  is  made  to  turn  the  wheel 
backward.  The  needle  (fig,  5),  which,  with 
the  manner  of  setting  it,  is  patented,  is  made 
self-adjusting^  by  means  of  a  groove  in  its 
shank,  which  matches  with  a  spline^  or  steel 
rib,  situated  within  the  tubular  cavity  or 
hole  in  the  lower  end  of  the  needlt-bar,  D ; 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  set  the  needle  in 
any  but  the  right  position;  and  as  the 
needles  are  all  of  precisely  the  same  length, 
when  it  is  pushed  to  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  hole  and  secured  by  the  nut,  £,  it  is  sure 
to  be  adjusted  properly. 

This  improvement,  in  the  manner  of  set- 
ting and  fastening  the  needle,  is  one  of  much 
practical  importance,  especially  in  a  sewing 
machine  for  general  family  use.  In  all  other 
machines  the  needle  is  fastened  by  means 
of  a  set-screw  (or  other  device  producing 
the  same  result),  which  presses  against 
the  shank  of  the  needle  only  at  a  single 
point,  while  the  bearing  against  the  back 
side  of  the  shank  is  equal  to  its  entire  length. 
In  this  mode  of  fastening,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  following  cut,  the  needle  is 
I  liable,   when  first  set,  to  stand 

I  aslant,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 

^  lines,  b  and  e ;  in  which  case  it 

^^^^       is  necessary  for  the  operator  to 
VH||      spring*  or  bend  the  needle,  until 
^HP      it  stands  in  its  proper  position,  as 
I  seen  at  a.     This  is  a  difficult  pro- 

I      '    cess,  and  often   occasions  much 
I  trouble,  especially  with  beginners. 

But  in  the  Willcox  &  Gibbs  ma- 
chine, this  trouble  is  avoided; 
since,  in  fastening  its  needle,  the 
shank  is  compressed  by  means  of 
the  concentric'  nut,  on  all  sides 
alike ;  and  consequently,  the 
point  of  the  needle,  when  fast- 
ened, is  certain  to  be  in  its 
proper  place — ^as  seen  at  o.  The 
Willcox  &  Gibbs  needle  is  also  unlike  any 
other,  in  having  a  much  shorter  blade — as 
seen  in  the  cut  above,  which  exhibits  a 
needle  of  each  of  the  five  leading  machines; 
each  needle  being  of  the  size  ordinarily  used 
for  common  muslin, — and  the  illustration 
being  in  each  case  exact,  in  size  and  form. 
Of  these.  No.  1  is  the  Singer  needle ;  No.  2, 
Wheeler  <fc  Wilson;  No.  3,  Howe;  No.  4, 
Grover  &  Baker;  and  No.  6,  Willcox  is 
Gibbs. 
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The  hemmer  (fig.  3),  and  feller  (fig.  4), 
which  are  a|)BO  patented,  turn  the  hem  or  fell 
to  the  under  side,  so  that  the  stitch  is  on  the 
right  side  of  the  goods — which  is  not  the 
case  in  the  hemming  or  felling  done  on  other 
machines.  They  are  also  selfadjusting;  are 
easily  operated ;  make  the  hem  or  fell  of  any 
desired  width ;  and  do  their  work  in  a  very 
perfect  manner. 

The  groove  in  the  cloth-presser,  at  a,  is 
the  braider,  by  means  of  which  braiding  is 
done  of  any  desired  pattern ;  and  the  braider, 
being  a  part  of  the  machine,  is  always  ad- 
justed, and  ready  for  use.  This  machine 
fn  common  with  the  others,  has  various 
'*  attachments  f  such  as  the  quilter,  corder, 
and  tucker, — all  of  which  are  patented  im- 
provements, of  recent  introduction. 

The  machine  runs  very  easily,  is  almost 
entirely  noiseless,  and  all  its  movements  be- 
ing rotary  and  positive,^  it  runs  faster,  and  is 
said  to  wear  longer  and  cost  less  for  re 
pairs,  than  any  other  yet  introduced.  The 
Elm  City  Company  of  New  Haven  have  run 
a  large  number  of  these  machines  by  steam 
power,  in  the  manufacture  of  stitched  ruf- 
fling, working  double  time  (20  hours  a  day), 
at  a  speed  of  more  than  3,000  stitches  per 
minute. 

Although  the  Willcox  <fe  Gibbs  is  ofiered 
only  as  sl  family  machine,  and  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  introduce  it  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  it  has  already  found  its  way 
into  manufisuituring  establishments,  in  the 
various  departments  of  industry — especially 
in  the  manufacture  of  shirts  and  collars,  and 
other  descriptions  of  ladies'  and  gents'  fur- 
nishing goods;  in  hat  and  cap  trimmingy 
finishing  hosiery  work,  &c. 
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The  preeminence  which  the  shnttle  ma- 
chines have  acquired  within  a  few  years  past, 
among  the  two-thread  machines,  renders  it 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
peculiar  merits  of  some  of  them.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  "  New  Family  Ma- 
chine" of  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  and 
its  extraordinary  popularity.  Next  to  this 
in  reputation  among  the  shuttle  machines  is 
thei  Howe  machine,  of  which  45,000  were 
sold  in  1869,  and  which  has  the  advantage 
of  a  cam  movement  in  bringing  up  the  stitch 
close,  thus  preventing  the  breaking  of  the 
thread.  This  machine  is  a  great  favorite, 
especially  with  the  manufacturers.  The  Weed 
Sewing  Machine  is  also  rapidly  advancing  in 
popular  favor,  selling  nearly  20,060  in  1869, 
and  nearly  or  quite  30,000  in  1870.  It  is  an 
excellent  machine  and  possesses  great  merits 
for  family  use.  The  "  Florence  has  many 
friends  for  its  easy  working  and  its  variety  of 
stitches,  though  none  of  these  except  the  or- 
dinary lock-stitch  are  much  used.  Several 
of  the  others,  as  the  Empire,  Americau, 
^tna,  Finkle  &  Lyon,  and  Parham  machines, 
are  doing  a  good  and  increasing  business, 
and  indeed  it  may  be  said  that  though  the 
relative  positions  of  the  companies  have 
changed,  all  have  increased  their  annual  sales, 
and  many  of  them  largely. 

The  embroidery  "  attachment,"  solely  used 
we  believe  in  connection  with  the  Singer 
"  Family  Machine,"  is  a  simple  but  very  in- 
genious piece  of  mechanism,  which  by  two 
fingers  supplied  with  embroidery  silk,  and 
put  in  motion  by  their  attachment  to  the 
machine  by  a  screw,  executes  from  the  com- 
bination of  these  embroidery  threads,  either 
single  or  double,  and  the  two  threads  of  the 
machine,  the  most  intricate  embroidery  pat- 
terns, as  rapidly  as  ordinary  sewing  is  done. 

There  have  been,  for  many  years,  efforts 
made  to  perfect  a  machine  for  making  but- 
ton-holes, and  that  kind  of  embroidery  which 
requires  the  button-hole  stitch.  Tliere  have 
been  difficulties  in  accomplishing  this,  which 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  an  expert.  Not 
only  was  it  indispensable  that  there  should 
be  two  needles,  one  of  them  moving  horizon- 
tally, but  the  button-hole  having  been  cut, 
an  automatic  movement  must  be  provided 
for,  which  should  carry  the  work  itself  around 
the  very  peculiarly-shaped  edge  of  the  button- 
hole, and  this  in  such  a  way  that  the  ffreat 
bulk  of  the  coat,  vest,  or  other  article  of 
dress,  would  pass  outside  of  the  machine, 
and  not  under  the  arm.    This  has  been  ac- 


complished in  the  Union  Button-Hole  Ma- 
chine, sold  by  the  Singer  Co.,  the  only  one 
which  has  proved  very  successful,  by  an 
automatic  feed  attached  to  the  cloth  plate^ 
which  carries  the  work  around  with  the  ut- 
most precision,  and  a  clamp  controlled  by 
the  positive  action  of  the  feed,  which  holds 
the  cloth  in  place  while  the  button-hole  is 
cut  and  worked.  The  combination  of  this 
clamp  with  the  automatic  feed  and  the  cutter, 
by  which  the  whole  process  of  cutting  and 
working  the  button-nole  is  performed  con- 
formed continuously,  rapidly,  and  perfectly, 
is  peculiar  to  this  machine.  No  attempt  to 
combine  the  sewing  and  button-hole  ma- 
chines in  one  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful. The  button-holes  in  silk,  alpaca, 
bombazine,  muslin,  broadcloth,  leather,  or 
other  material,  are  not  only  "  gimped  "  but 
/*  pearled,"  with  a  perfection  and  beauty 
wnich  no  hand  work  can  surpass. 

The  warehouses  for  the  sale  of  sewing 
machines,  now  quite  numerous,  are  to  be 
found  principally  on  Broadway.  Several  of 
these  are  constructed  in  the  newest  style  of 
warehouse  splendor,  and  combine,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  ornament  with  convenience. 
That  of  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Co.,  at  No, 
625  Broadway,  is  the  largest  and  most  costly 
structure  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The 
Singer  establishment,  on  the  comer  of  Broad- 
way and  Grand  street,  and  that  of  the  Howe 
Co.,  at  No.  699  Broadway,  are  also  capa-. 
cious  and  elegant  structures.  The  warehouse 
of  the  Grover  &  Baker  Co.,  495  Broadway, 
is  very  beautiful  and  unique  in  character. 
The  depth  of  the  lower  room  is  nearly  100 
feet,  and  the  front  is  almost  entirely  of  glass. 
On  this  long  floor,  richly  carpeted,  the  ma- 
chines are  displayed,  and  inspected  by  the 
purchaser,  to  whom  instruction  is  given  in 
the  inner  rooms.  That  of  the  Willcox  & 
Gibbs  Co.,  Broadway,  comer  of  Fourth  st^ 
is  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  magnificent 
salesrooms  on  that  street  of  palaces.  Not 
only  the  front  but  the  Fourth  street  aide  is 
of  plate  glass. 

It  is  conceivable  fhat,  when  the  fact  came 
to  be  clearly  established  that  machines  would 
do  good  and  strong  sewing,  and  with  a  speed 
so  much  greater  than  hand  sewing,  every 
branch  of  industry  in  which  the  needle  is 
used  began  to  introduce  and  adapt  the  ma- 
chines  to  its  own  exigencies.  It  was  soon 
found  that  some  machines  were  better  adapted 
than  others  to  particular  labors.  The  cloth- 
ing business,  which  has  become  so  importa   ' 
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as  a  new  branch  of  industry  in  the  last  25 
years,  found  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  sew- 
ing machine,  and  great  numbers  are  used  in 
it,  mostly  Singer's  and  Howe*s.  For  shirt 
and  collar-making,  and  most  other  light  man- 
ufacturing purposes,  Wheeler  <fe  Wilson's  is 
used  much  more  extensively  than  any  other. 
For  bag-making,  seaming  knit  fabrics,  and 
other  work  where  great  elSisticity  of  seam  is 
necessary,  the  Grover  &  Baker  is  chiefly 
used ;  although  the  Willcox  &  Gibbs  is  also 
employed  for  this  purpose.  The  Howe  ma- 
chine, as  now  made,  takes  the  lead  for  light 
leather  work,  and  competes  strongly  with 
Singer's  in  tailoring  and  leather  work  of  the 
heavier  grades.  For  family  use,  nearly  every 
kind  has  been  recommended,  and,  to  greater 
or  less  extent,  sold ;  the  most  popular  for 
this  purpose,  being  now  Singer's  New  Family 
Machine,  *  Wheeler  &  Wilson's,  Grover  <fe 
Baker's,  and  next  in  their  order,  Weed's, 
Wilcox  <fe  Gibbs',  and  the  Florence.  Howe's, 
though  mainly  a  manufacturer's  machine,  is 
sold  quite  largely  for  family  use.  The  noise- 
lessness,  ease  of  manipulation,  and  rapidity, 
with  which  the  Willcox  &  Gibbs  machine 
could  be  driven,  have  made  it  very  popular 
with  a  large  class  of  housekeepers,  but  there 
can  be  no  Question  that  now.  Singer's  New 
Family  Macnine  leads  all  others  in  the  ex- 
tent of  its  sales  for  family  use. 

There  is  no  instance  on  record  of  such 
rapid  and  extraordinary  development  as  the 
sewing  machine  has  attained  since  1854. 
Up  to  Jan.  1,  1870,  there  had  been  manu- 
factured under  the  Howe  patent  and  the 
licenses  of  the  "  Combination,"  not  less  than 
1,500,000  machines  in  the  United  States, 
and  more  than  half  this  number  were  made 
and  sold  in  the  years  1867,  1868  and  1869. 
Of  these  the  proportions  were  in  round  num- 
bers:— 

Wheeler  ft  Wilson  Co 460,000 

SmgerCo 350,000 

Grover  &  Baker  Co 235,000 

Howe  Machine  Ca 140,000 

Willcox  &,  Gibbs'  Sewing  Machine  Co 105,000 

Weed  Sewing  Machine  Co 70,000 

Florence  Sewing  Machine  Co 60,000 

All  others 90,000 

1,500,000 

The  number  of  machines  made  under  these 
patents  and  licenses  in  1870  was  as  follows : 

T  be  Singer  Man ofacturing  Company  .••••!  27,833 
Wheeler  &  Wilson  Manufacturing  Co. .....  83,208 

Howe  Machine  Companj 76,156 

Grover  &  Baker  Sewing  Machine  Co.. .....  67,402 


Weed  Sewing  Machine  Company 85,002 

Wilcox  &  Gibbs  Sewing  Machine  Co 28,890 

American  Buttonhole  &  Overseaming  Co....  14,573 

Florence  Sewing  Machine  Company 17,660 

Gold  Medal  Sewing  Machine  Company. . . .     8,912 

^tna  Sewing  Machine  Company 5,806 

Empire  Sewing  Machine  Company 3,560 

Finkle  &  Lyon  Manufacturing  Company . . .     2,420 

All  others 3,832 

462,254 

There  have  been  at  all  times  numerous  in- 
fringements on  these  patents,  and  at  one  pe- 
riod, about  1860,  the  number  was  very  large. 
The  machines  were  generally  of  inferior  qual- 
ity, and  when  "the  Combination"  com- 
menced lawsuits,  most  of  the  infringers 
either  settled  and  took  licenses  or  discon- 
tinued manufacturing.  For  six  or  seven 
years  there  were  few  except  worthless  ma- 
chines made  by  unlicensed  parties.  Of  late, 
however,  the  expiration  of  the  Howe  patent 
and  of  one  or  two  of  the  earlier  patents  of 
the  "  Combination,"  has  led  to  an  increase 
in  this  direction,  and  in  1869  and  1870  the 
number  of  unlicensed  cheap  machines  has 
greatly  increased.  Of  the  aggregate  of  these 
there  are  no  statistics  to  be  obtained  ;  they 
certainly  amount  to  many  thousands. 

The  production  of  sewing  machines  in 
1870  will  certainly  exceed  400,000,  and 
probably  nearly  three-fourths  of  them  will 
be  made  by  the  four  companies  at  the  head 
of  the  forgoing  list. 

Great  preparations  have  been  made  by  the 
leading  firms  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 
One  manufacton^,  that  of  the  Wheeler  & 
Wilson  Co.,  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  said  to 
contain  four  acres  of  flooring ;  and  another 
company  boasts  of  its  ability  to  supply  170,- 
000  machines  annually.  After  the  extension 
of  his  patent  in  1860,  Mr.  Howe  erected  at 
Bridgeport  a  very  extensive  and  complete 
establishment,  for  the  manufacture  of  his 
machines.  The  Grover  &  Baker  Company 
have  an  establishment  nearly  as  large,  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass. ;  and  the  Singer  Manufacturing 
Company  have  theirs  in  New  York.  The 
manufactory  of  the  Willcox  &  Gibbs  Com- 
pany, at  Providence,  R.  I.,  though  not  as  ex- 
tensive as  those  above  named,  is  capable  of 
turning  out  a  very  large  number  of  machines. 
The  Weed  Co.  have  a  well  appointed  and 
extensive  factory  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  the 
Florence  at  Williamsburg,  Mass.,  and  the 
Finkle  &  Lyon  a  smaller  but  very  complete 
one  at  Middletown,  Conn,  These  several 
establishments  so  nearly  resemble  each  other 
in  character  and  general  arrangements,  aud 
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in  the  process  of  building  the  machines,  that 
a  description  of  one  will  serve  for  all.  Tlie 
following  is  a  sketch  of  the  Singer  establish- 
ment : — 

The  main  building  is  of  iron  and  brick, 
six  stories  high  above  ground,  with  a  cellar 
and  sub-cellar  underneath.  The  length  of 
the  front  is  100  feet,  with  an  extension  of 
about  60  feet  at  the  south  end.  The  depth 
of  the  main  building  is  60  feet,  but  an 
addition  to  the  rear  causes  the  premises 
used  as  a  foundry  to  reach  through  to  Eliza- 
beth street.  The  main  edifice  is  now  ex- 
tended to  Broome  street,  making  its  entire 
length  260  feet.  The  floors  are  of  wood; 
but  the  pillars,  beams,  girders  and  stairs  are 
of  iron ;  while  the  ceiling  to  each  floor  id 
arched  with  brick,  making  the  whole  con- 
cern fire-proof. 

Entering  by  the  front  door,  we  find  a  neat 
business  office  to  the  left,  beyond  which  is 
the  stock  room,  occupying  nearly  all  the  first 
floor. 

In  the  adjoining  wing  is  the  blacksmith- 
shop,  with  its  forces,  drop-hammers,  trip- 
hammers, <fec.  This  apartment,  well  venti- 
lated and  lighted,  has  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  men  constantly  at  work.  Here  are 
fabricated  the  shuttles,  feed-hammers,  and 
other  light  parts  of  the  machine,  made  of 
the  best  bar  steel.  The  shuttle  is  a  little 
canoe-shaped  vessel,  from  one  to  three  inches 
long,  as  bright  and  smooth  as  a  new  pin.  A 
die  of  the  proper  size  and  shape  is  placed  on 
the  block  under  the  drop-press,  which  is 
made  to  fall  with  a  blow  of  250  pounds 
upon  the  heated  steel,  when  the  shuttle  is 
substantially  forme<^,  requiring  only  to  be 
poUshed  with  the  file  to  be  ready  for  use. 
The  next  process  is  annealing  the  articles 
turned  out  from  the  forges,  in  order  to  soften 
the  metal  sufficiently  to  bear  hammering 
and  filing.  For  this  purpose  they  are  packed 
between  layers  of  charcoal  in  a  strong, iron 
box,  which  is  shut  up  in  the  annealing  fur- 
nace for  about  two  dayd.  This  done,  they 
are  passed  through  the  trimming-press,  an 
instrument  which  cuts  off  all  flanges  or  ex- 
crescences that  may  have  been  made  under 
the  'drop-press.  Some  pieces  require  to  be 
dressed. on  the  planing-machine ;  others  to 
be  turned  in  the  lathes,  or  filed  in  the  vices. 

Passing  down  one  flight  of  stairs,  we  enter 
the  foundry,  which  not  only  extends  all  the 
way  under  the  main  building,  but  has  off- 
shoots in  two  other  directions,  its  entire  area 
being  nearly  half  an  acre.    So  much  crowded, 


however,  was  this  department  that  a  sepa- 
rate foundry  had  to  be  established  up  towo, 
where  a  portion  of  the  work  is  now  turned 
out.  The  engine,  having  a  capacity  of  eighty- 
horse  power,  occupies  a  separate  apartment 
in  the  basement. 

The  sub-cellar  is  devoted  to  cleaning  tbe 
castings,  which  is  done  by  the  ordinary 
mode  of  immersing  them  in  diluted  snlphuric 
acid,  and  afterward  scraping  off,  or  bj 
placing  them  in  a  lai^e  cylinder,  with  several 
hundred  weight  of  metal  stars.  The  cylin- 
der is  then  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  expos- 
ing every  part  of  tlie  surface  of  each  casting 
to  a  constant  attrition  from  the  stars,  by 
which  it  comes  out  in  time  smooth  and 
shining,  as  if  it  had  been  filed.  In  the 
foundry  about  eighty  employes  are  at  work. 
The  average  weekly  wages  of  journeymen, 
including  some  over-time,  is  between  |20 
and  $22. 

On  the  second  floor,  the  machine  properly 
takes  its  rise.     Here  its  heavy    parts  are 
planed,  bored,  grooved,  and  otherwise  pre- 
pared for  the  adjusting  room.     About  one 
hundred  machines,  planers,  lathes,  milling, 
Hotting,  grooving,  screwing,  &c. — ^are  run- 
ning— while  the  hundred  workers   hehind 
them  are  so  actively  engaged  that  they  have 
no  time  to  bestow  upon  the .  stranger.    In 
every  sewing  machine  are  nearly  one  hun- 
dred pieces,  independent  of  the  wood-work, 
some  of  the  pieces  having  ten  or  a  dozen 
&ces.     It  is  essential  that  part  shall  fit  part 
so  accurately  as  to  occasion  neither  jolt  nor 
jar  afterward,  or  delay  in  adjusting,  when 
the  whole  instrument  is  put  together.    Hun- 
dreds of  openings  of  all  sizes  have  to  be 
drilled  and  reamed  out ;  yet  so  nicely  that 
none  shall  vary  a  hair's-breadth  from  the  true 
line.     Grooves  have  to  be  excavated — often 
one  below  another.    Bolts,  nuts,  turn-screws, 
have  to  be  turned  and  milled,  in  many  cases 
undergoing  half  a  dozen  operations  at  the 
hands  of  a  single  workman. 

The  third  floor  differs  httle  in  appearance 
or  use  from  the  second,  except  that  it  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  smaller  parts  of  the  instru- 
ment, the  infinitesimal  screws  and  bolts,  the 
needle-bars,  &c.  In  this  apartment  are  fifty 
milling  machines,  twenty  lathes,  and  eig^^ 
gear  cutters  ;  the  number  of  men  and  bors 
at  work  is  about  sixty.  The  scale  of  wage* 
ranges  from  $4,50  for  boys,  to  $26  per  week 
for  the  best  mechanics. 

Room  number  four  is  the  adjusting  or 
finishing  room,  into  which  all  the  parts  are 
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brought  to  be  put  together.  The  instru- 
ment, however,  is  recognized  as  a  machine, 
after  the  table  and  arm  have  been  bolted  to- 
gether, which  is  done  on  the  second  floor. 
The  quantity  of  machinery  there  is  incon- 
siderable, as  compared  with  the  lower  apart- 
ments, the  work  being  mostly  of  a  kind  that 
must  be  done  by  hand.  The  number  of  em- 
ployes is  about  85. 

Room  number  five  is  the  japanning  room, 
and  shows  the  effects  of  the  operations  car- 
ried on,  the  roof  being  in  places  a  rich  am- 
ber color,  which  deepens  into  a  dark  or 
brownish  green.  Japanning  is  an  art  of  com- 
paratively recent  introduction  into  this  coun- 
try ;  but  it  has  already  attained  a  high  degree 
of  excellence.  A  coating  of  it  becomes  ap- 
parently as  hard  as  the  metal  on  which  it  is 
laid.  We  can  describe  it  only  in  brief.  The 
liquid,  composed  of  oil,  turpentine,  and  gum 
asphaltum,  is  applied  by  a  brush  to  the  metal, 
and  the  article  is  then  put  into  a  kiln  or  fui> 
nace,  a  fire-proof  building,  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature 350  degrees  rahrenheit  After 
baking  about  eight  hours,  it  becomes  smooth 
and  hard,  and  is  taken  out  But  previous 
to  this  operation,  if  the  machine  is  to  be  a 
fancy  one  for  family  use,  is  that  of  pearling, 
for  which  purpose  the  delicate  green  snail 
shells  are  sawn  into  thin  layers,  and,  by 
means  of  a  punch  and  dies,  cut  into  any  de- 
sirable sizes  or  figures.  These  are  applied 
by  hand  to  the  margin  and  center  of  the 
table,  making  a  border  and  center  of  flowers, 
which  are  laid  on  before  entering  the  kiln. 

Plain  machines  receive  three  coatings  and 
bakings,  after  which  the  black  surface  is 
rubbed  smooth  and  light  with  pumice  or 
rotten  stone.  The  pearl  machines,  after  be- 
ing baked,  are  scraped  along  their  margins 
and  centers,  so  as  to  expose  the  face  of 
the  pearl,  which  is  then  even  with  the 
surrounding  surface.  The  operation  next 
in  order  is  to  apply  gold-leaf,  for  which 
purpose  a  line  of  asphaltum  is  traced  on  the 
table  with  a  pencil,  of  any  required  design. 
Gold-leaf  is  applied  to  the  entire  surface, 
and  afterward  rubbed  off  with  wet  cotton 
waste.  To  the  line  traced  as  above  de- 
scribed, the  gold  adheres.  The  cotton,  thus 
saturated  with  the  '*  king  of  metals,*'  is  care- 
fully preserved  and  made  to  yield  up  its 
treasure.  On  the  plainer  instruments,  gold 
is  not  applied,  but  a  substance  known  as 
'^Grerman  metal."  In  this  department  are 
32  finishers  and  laborers.  First-class  oma- 
menters  can  readily  command  $30  per  weeL 

The  sixth  floor,  which  is  next  the  roof,  is  the 


department  for  making  and  fitting  a  variety 
of  small  work,  namely,  the  springs,  guagcs, 
needle-bars,  <fec  The  number  of  employes 
there  is  eighty.  There  are  several  screwing 
machines,  with  revolving  heads,  at  work. 
The  close,  delicate-fitting  work  is  done  here ; 
though  the  body  of  the  machine  is  put  to- 
gether on  the  fourth  floor.  In  an  adjoining 
room  the  emery  wheels  are  hard  at  work, 
emitting  their  streams  of  fire,  and  imparting 
an  exquisite  polish  to  various  parts  of  the 
machine.  The  number  of  steel  springs 
made  and  polished  every  week  is  about 
12,000.  The  number  of  employes  in  all 
departments  is  783.  The  amount  of  a 
week's  pay-roll  was  $9,700. 

Two  kinds  of  machines  are  made,  *'  the 
Standard,"  or  "Manufacturing,"  and  the 
"  Family  Machine;"  also  a  machine  for  mak- 
ing button-holes. 

The  Spring  Street  branch  comprises  two 
floors  in  a  lai^  building,  both  being  used  in 
making  needles.  Hence,  it  is  sometimes 
termed  "the  needle  department."  The 
number  of  hands  employed  is  about  seventy, 
who  turn  out,  on  the  average,  50,000 
needles  every  week.  About  twenty-five  of 
the  employes  are  women  and  girls.  The 
needles  are  made  of  the  best  quality  of 
steel  wire,  some  of  it  costing  $4  or  $5  per 
pound.  The  first  operation  is  to  straighten 
it  by  removing  all  twists  or  kinks.  The  ap- 
paratus used  had  to  be  invented  for  the  pur- 
pose. After  cutting  the  wire  into  lengths, 
the  needles  are  grooved  on  both  sides  by 
means  of  a  revolving  circular  saw,  the  fine 
teeth  of  which  gnaw  into  .the  side  of  the 
needle  as  it  moves  forward.  Of  course,  it 
is  a  delicate  piece  of  work ;  but  there  is 
hardly  ever  an  instance  of  failure.  One  man 
is  able  to  attend  half  a  dozen  of  the  saws, 
each  cutting  2,500  per  day. 

The  needle  is  next  taken  to  the  eyeiw^ 
machine,  where  the  eye  is  punched  by  means 
of  a  lever  worked  by  hand.  The  attendant, 
if  excelling,  will  punch  8,000  in  a  single  day. 
After  punching,  the  eye  is  drilled  out  by 
another  delicate  device.  The  speed  here 
attained  is  less  than  at  punching,  a  good 
day's  work  being  2,500.  The  needles  are 
then  tempered  and  pointed  in  rows  of  six  at 
a  time,  the  grinding  being  done  on  a  wet 
stone.  From  this  they  pass  to  the  polishing- 
roU,  a  round  revolving  bar,  overlaid  with  a 
composition,  in  which  grooves  have  been  sunk 
corresponding  to  the  sizes  of  needles.  This 
done,  they  are  put  up  into  bundles  and  sent 
oflf  to  their  destination. 
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Passiko  over  the  class  of  band  instrnments, 
the  violiq  and  its  congeners,  the  flute,  guitar 
and  harp,  all  of  which,  though  manufactured 
here,  are  substantially  the  same  as  European 
instruments,  and  none  of  them  have  been 
materially  improved,  we  have  only  space  to 
speak  of  the  piano  and  the  class  of  reed  in- 
struments. The  chnrch  organ  might  indeed 
challenge  our  attention,  but  this  has  only 
kept  pace  with  the  foreign  instmment  in  its 
improvements. 

The  PIANO  has  been  improved  in  compass, 
tone  and  ability  to  imitate  the  musical  sounds 
of  the  human  voice,  during  the  past  eighty 
years,  more  than  any  other  musical  instru- 
ment; and  most  of  these  improvements  have 
originated  in  the  United  States.  The  in- 
strument in  its  earliest  history  was  a  devel- 
opment of  the  old  clavichordium^  a  German 
invention  dating  about  1500,  and  first  de- 
scribed in  1511.  It  was  a  very  imperf<^t 
affair  for  the  next  three  hundred  years,  and 
the  principal  improvements  made  in  it  and 
connected  with  its  change  of  name  to  piano- 
forte, were  made  in  Germany  in  the  18th 
century  by  Christian  Gottlieb  Schroeder,  a 
native  of  Saxony  (1699-1784,)  and  Henry 
Pape  of  Wurtemberg,  the  ancestor  of  a  long 
line  of  eminent  pianists.  Jhe  German  in- 
struments were  the  best  as  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  but  they  were 
poor  and  wiry  in  tone,  and  were  tolerated 
rather  than  admired.  Between  1790  and 
1810,  several  important  improvements  were 
made  in  the  piano  by  Broad  wood,  Southwell, 
and  Stodart,  English  manufacturers.  These 
improvements  were  for  the  most  part  in  the 
action,  and  in  the  compass  of  the  instrument, 
which  at  first  was  only  four  or  five  octaves, 
but  has  been  increased  to  seven,  seven-and- 
a-half,  or  eight. 

The  general  principle  of  all  piano-fortes  is 
the  same,  but  there  are  verv  ffreat  differences 
of  detail  in  the  actions  of  (ufieient  makers. 


The  making  of  pianos  is  divided  into  four 
departments : — 1st  The  framing  and  sound 
board;  2d.  The  stringing;  dd.  The  keys 
and  action;  4th.  The  case,  whether  orna- 
mental or  plain.  The  frame  was  originally 
of  hard  wckkI,  but  of  late  years  is  made  of 
iron,  very  strong,  of  few  parts  and  securely 
bolted  or  screwed  together,  or,  as  is  the 
American  plan,  cast  in  one  piece,  to  resist 
the  severe  tension  of  the  strings.  Some 
manu&cturers  isolate  the  frame,  in  bedding 
it  in  the  case,  by  causing  it  to  rest  on  rubber 
or  other  elastic  supports.  At  suitable  dis- 
tances along  this  frame,  and  usually  arranged 
in  a  harp-like  form,  are  pins  or  studs  of  metd 
projecting  directly  from  the  metallic  frame. 
To  these  pins  or  studs  the  strings,  of  steel 
or  brass  wire,  some  of  them  wound  with  scvtt 
iron,  others  with  copper  or  silver  wire,  are 
attached,  each  wire  Deing  bent  about  it ;  the 
wires  are  of  course  of  different  lengths,  and 
stretched  across  one  or  two  elevated  bridges 
or  supports,  to  increase  and  divide  their  vi- 
brator^ power.  Beneath  the  strings  is  the 
soundmg  board,  originally  made  of  a  single 
thin,  carefully-prepared  board,  so  held  in 
place  that  the  middle  portion  is  left  free  to 
vibrate.  Among  the  American  improve- 
ments on  the  sounding  board,  one  is  that  of 
making  it  double,  so  as  to  form  a  second 
chamber,  the  ends  only  being  secured ;  an- 
other manufacturer  forms  it  of  thin  veneers 
of  different  woods,  the  grain  running  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  to  secure  a  greater  resonance 
and  the  vibratory  force  of  each. 

The  action  of  the  piano  consists  of  a  series 
of  small  hammers  so  arranged  that  by  the 
pressure  of  the  finger  upon  the  keys  of  the 
key-board,  the  hammer  corresponding  to  the 
key  is  made  to  strike  the  string  and  cause  it 
to  vibrate  with  a  certain,  ascertained  force. 
The  tone  thus  produced  would  be  too  wiry 
and  metallic  if  not  softened  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  leathers,  ck>Ui,  felt,  or  other  sub- 
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stance,  which  mellows  and  sweetens  it.  The 
case  may  be  more  or  less  ornamental,  accord- 
ing to  the  desire  of  the  purchaser,  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  musical  qualities  of 
the  instrument.  As  will  be  readily  per- 
ceived, there  is  a  wide  field  for  modifications 
of  detail,  and  these  have  been  abundantly 
tried.  Till  about  twenty-five  years  since,  a 
considerable  number  of  English,  French,  and 
German  pianos  were  annually  imported,  but 
now  American  pianos  not  only  supply  our 
own  market,  but  the  two  International  Ex- 
hibitions of  1862  and  1867  fully  demon- 
strated their  superiority,  in  many  particulars, 
to  those  of  the  best  European  manufacturers. 
We  can  only  briefly  review  the  progress 
of  this  manufacture  in  the  United  States. 
Early  in  the  present  century,  attempts  were 
made  to  manufacture  pianos  here  by  0/)born, 
hj  J.  Thurston,  and  by  Stodart,  a  son  of  the 
piano-maker  of  that  name  in  London.  But 
It  was  reserved  for  an  American-bom  citizen,- 
by  his  assiduous  labors  and  inventive  genius, 
to  make  the^  piano-forte  a  source  of  delight 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen. 
In  1823,  Jonas  Chickering,  a  young  me- 
chanic from  New  Hampshire,  commenced 
their  manufacture  in  Boston,  and  possessine 
mechanical  ingenuity  as  well  as  musical  skill, 
he  soon  be^an  to  improve  the  instrument. 
He  made  the  entire  frame  of  iron,  in  order 
to  enable  it  to  resist  the  better  the  immense 
strain  of  the  tense  strings,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  increase  the  resonance  and  purity  of 
its  tones.  He  also  devised  the  *^  circular 
scale,"  with  the  "arch- wrest  planks,"  or 
"  tuning  blocks ;"  both  these  improvements 
were  speedily  adopted  by  other  manufac- 
turers in  Europe  and  America.  His  other 
improvements,  which  have  been  numerous, 
have  given  his  instruments  the  highest  repu- 
tation. Other  manufacturers  have  invented 
valuable  modifications  and  additions  to  the 
instrument,  but  to  Mr.  Chickering  must  be 
accorded  the  honor  of  having  given  that  im- 
pulse to  the  business  and  maintained  that 
position  which  makes  American  pianos  to- 
day the  best  in  the  world.  Among  the  im- 
provements introduced  by  other  piano-mak- 
ers, have  been  the  udBolian  attachment  of 
Obed  Coleman;  the  adoption  by  several 
manufacturers  of  the  over-strung  bass  in 
square  pianos ;  the  bedding  or  insulation  of 
the  iron  frame  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Lighte;  the  use 
of  soft  elastic  washers  to  soften  the  tone,  by 
the  same  manufacturer ;  the  double  sound- 
board of  Mr.  S.  B.  Driggs,  intended  to  in- 


crease the  volume  and  sweetness  of  the  tones 
of  the  instrument ;  the  bell-metal  bridge  of 
Messrs.  Greorge  Steck  &  Co.,  and  their 
method  of  constructing  their  boudoir  or  up- 
right piano ;  the  patent  combination  souna- 
ing-board  of  Messrs.  Raven  &  Bacon,  and  the 
cycloid  form  of  the  piano  of  Messrs.  Linde- 
mann  &  Soi^  having  the  same  purpose. 
Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons  have  applied  the 
patent  Agraffe  arrangement  directly  to  the 
full  iron  frame,  and  nave  also  obviated  the 
difficulties  which  had  been  experienced  in 
the  construction  of  the  upright  piano,  by 
their  patent  resonator,  and  double  iron  frame. 
Their  instniments  took  the  highest  premium 
over  the  conopeting  pianos  of  the  best  manu- 
facturers of  Europe,  at  the  International  Ex- 
hibition in  London,  in  1862.  Both  their 
instrnments  and  Chickering^s  have  a  very 
high  reputation  in  Europe,  and  in  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1 867,  both  received  the  highest 
premium.  The  Steck,  Enabe,  Weber,  Deck- 
er, Stodart,  Bradbury,  and  Hallet,  Davis  & 
Co.  pianos,  as  well  as  some  others,  are  also 
excellent  instruments,  and  some  of  them  are 
thought  to  surpass  the  great  manufacturers 
in  their  square  and  boudoir  pianos.  The 
Chickerings  have  made  over  40,000  pianos, 
a  laiger  number  than  any  other  manufac- 
turers. The  entire  production  of  these  in- 
struments is  probably  not  far  from  35,000 
per  annum. 


BEED   INSTRUMENTB. 

These  are  all  the  inventions  of  the  present 
century.  The  first  use  of  metallic  reeds  (vi- 
brating tongues  of  metal,)  for  musical  pur- 
poses, in  Europe  or  America,  was  the  £olo- 
diccn  of  Eschenbei^,  of  Bohemia,  invented 
about  60  years  ago.  This  was  followed,  in 
1821,  by  the  accordeon,  which,  whether  of 
small  or  laige  size,  was  little  more  than  a  mu- 
sical toy.  The  rocking  melodeou,  as  at  first 
constructed,  was  only  an  amplification  of  this, 
and  as  in  the  English  and  French  melodeons, 
the  air  was  forced  outward  through  the 
reeds,  in  order  to  produce  musical  sounds. 
The  reeds,  moved  by  this  forced  current, 
frequently  caught,  or  did  not  vibrate  prompt- 
ly, especially  the  highest  and  lowest  notes. 
About  the  year  1 840,  some  of  the  rocking  or 
lap  melodeons,  constructed  by  several  manu- 
facturers on  an  improved  plan,  gained  consid- 
erable reputation.  The  reeds  of  these  were 
&stened  to,  and  vibrated  in.  a  small  square 
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metallic  pipe,  which  was  inserted  through  the 
top  of  the  wiod-chest^  with  the  points  of  the 
reeds  downward,  the  rear  ends  of  the  keys 
resting  on  the  open  ends  of  the  metallic  pipes, 
and  thus  forming  the  valves.  About  1840, 
another  improvement  was  adopted  in  the  lap 
melodeonSy  which  gave  them  a  bettet  charac- 
ter of  tone,  and  contributed  ^to  their  intro- 
duction as  accompaniments  to  church  music. 
The  reeds  were  riveted  upon  a  piece  of  brass 
swedged  or  bent  so  as  to  form  three  sides  of 
a  square,  the  edges  of  which  Were  then  in- 
serted in  grooves  made  for  them  upon  the  up- 
per side  of  the  wind-chest,  directly  over  the 
valve  mortice ;  and,  in  order  to  bring  the  point 
of  the  reed  to  vibrate  on  the  inside,  the  reeds 
were  made  to  pass  through  their  sockets  to 
the  under  side,  and  thus  naturally  took 
the  form  of  a  double  curve,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  letter  S.  This  curving  the 
reeds  improved  the  tone,  and  on  this  ac- 
count was  adopted  by  most  of  the  American 
manufacturers,  though  liable  to  the  objec- 
tion of  retarding  the  promptness  of  the  re- 
sponse of  the  reeds. 

In  1846,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Oarhart  secured  a 
patent  for  a  certain  construction  of  bellows, 
with  other  combinations,  to  operate  the 
teeds  by  suction  or  drawing  in,  instead  of 
forcing  out  the  air,  since  Known  as  '^the 
exhaust  plan."  This  invention  gave  to 
these  instruments  an  improved  quality  of 
tone,  greater  durability,  more  simplicity  of 
construction,  increased  promptness  of  utter- 
ance, uniformity  of  tones,  and  an  equal 
distribution  of  power  through  the  entire 
scale.  The  melodeons  made  on  this  plan 
bv  Carhart,  and  subsequently  by  Prince  & 
<Jo.,  were  at  first  small,  of  only  one  size, 
having  but  four  octaves  of  reeds,  and  ex- 
tremely plain  in  style.  After  two  or  three 
years,  they  were  increased  in  size,  extended 
to  4^  and  5  octaves,  and  had  two  sets  of 
reeds.  This  was  about  the  utmost  compass 
possible  for  the  melodeon.  Another  improve- 
ment, made  about  1849,  was  the  change  of 
form  of  the  bellows,  the  exhauster  being  placed 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  reed-board,  instead 
of  underneath  the  bellows ;  this  enabled  the 
performer  to  operate  the  bellows  more  easily. 
The  tones  of  the  instrument  still  lacked  soft- 
ness and  sweetness.  This  difficulty  was  reme- 
died, in  1849,  by  a  discovery  made  by  Mr. 
Emmons  Hamlin,  now  of  Mason  &  Hamlin,  bat 
then  with  Prince  &  Co.  He  found  that^  by 
slightly  twisting  each  of  the  already  carved 


reeds,  this  harshness  was  overcome,  and  the 
tones  rendered  soft  and  musical. 

In  1855,  the  firm  of  Mason  &  Hamlin, 
formed  the  previous  year,  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic their  ^Orgfanffarmonium,^^tLQ  instrument 
having  4  sets  of  reeds  and  two  manaala  of 
keys.  The  reeds  extended  from  ccc  in  the 
"  bourdon  "  to  o''"'  in  alt,  or  seven  octaves. 
Two  blow-pedals  were  also  attached  to  it, 
which  enabled  the  performer  to  produce  ef- 
fects not  hitherto  attained  by  any  reed  instru- 
ment in  this  country.  In  1861,  after  nameroos 
experiments,  Messrs.  Mason  &  Hamlin  suc- 
ceeded in  perfecting  their  "  Scliool  Harmo- 
nium^'^ simplifying  the  construction,  but  re- 
taining all  the  good  features  of  the  larger  in- 
strument. In  this  instrument,  the  bellows 
was  first  placed  vertically.  This  and  the  other 
improvements  were  soon  after  adapted  to 
the  organ  harmonium,  which  thenceforward 
became  capable  of  receiving  a  more  el^ant 
form,  and,  in  1862,  was  brought  out  in  its 

{►resent  shape,  as  the  ^^  Cabinet  OrganJ** 
ta  history  since  that  time  has  been  one  of 
constant  improvement,  by  which  its  compass, 
variety  and  sweetness  of  tone  have  been  en- 
hanced, while  its  rapidity  of  action  enables 
it  to  render  secular  music  with  fine  effect, 
and  to  become  a  formidable  rival  of  the 
piano.  Of  these  improvements,  the  chief 
are,  the  Double  Bellows;  the  improved 
Self-adjueting  Reed  Valves  ;  the  Automatic 
Bellows  Swell,  an  addition  of  great  practi- 
cal value ;  the  Sounding  and  Tube  Boards, 
which  increase  the  resonance  of  its  tones  ; 
the  Noiseless  Safety  Valves,  regulating  the 
pressure  and  escUpe  of  the  wind;  and  the 
Improved  Combination  Register,  which  facili- 
tates the  drawing  and  closing  of  the  stops. 

The  Cabinet  Organ  is  the  most  perfect  of 
the  reed-instmments,  but  the  melodeons, 
harmoniums,  and  Cottage,  Gem  and  Monitor 
organs,  which  have  preceded  it,  or  are  now 
made  by  other  manufacturers,  though  in- 
ferior to  it  in  sweetness  of  tone,  resonance, 
variety  and  rapidity  of  execution,  are  yet 
much  superior  to  the  English,  French  or 
German  instruments,  none  of  which  are  con- 
structed on  the  "  exhaust  plan."  The  pro- 
duction of  reed  instruments  in  1870  prob- 
ably a  little  exceeded  20,000,  and  their  value 
was  not  far  from  $4,000,000.  Of  these  the 
Mason  and  Hamlin  Cabinet  Organ  Co.  (the 
successors  of  Mason  and  Hamlin,)  made 
more  than  6,500,  of  a  value  of  not  less  than 
111,800,000. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PRISONS  AND  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

T»s  idea  of  imprisonment,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  crime,  though  less  than  a  hundred 
years  old  in  Uiis  country,  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred to  our  law-makers  sooner  than  to 
those  of  most  of  the  states  of  Europe.  In 
the  early  history  of  the  colonies,  however, 
the  prison  was  seldom  used,  except  as  a  place 
of  detention  for  debtors,  for  those  arrested 
but  not  yet  tried,  and  for  criminals  awaiting 
the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty.  Death, 
under  the  code  of  most  of  the  colonies, 
which  was  based  upon  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, was  the  penalty  of  a  great  number  of  of- 
fences, not  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifteen  in 
one  of  the  states;  while  for  minor  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  the  pillory,  the  stocks, 
whipping  at  the  whipping-post,  branding, 
cropping,  slitting  the  nostrils,  wearing  the 
halter,  and  banishment,  were  the  usual  pun- 
ishments. 

Very  soon  after  the  Revolution,  however, 
the  penal  code  was  revised  in  a  spirit  of  hu- 
manity in  most  of  the  states,  the  number 
of  capital  offences  greatly  diminished,  the 
indignities  to  the  person  either  abolished  or 
(with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  states) 
greatly  mitigated,  and  imprisonment  substi- 
tuted for  the  death  penalty,  as  well  as  in  a 
milder  form  for  various  punishments  of  a 
personal  character,  and  for  heavy  fines. 

The  prison  was  not  at  this  time  by  any 
means  a  model  institution.  The  worst  crim- 
inals were  often  herded  together,  and  fight- 
ing, blasphemy,  drunkenness,  and  obscenity 
made  their  dens  (for  really  they  were  nothing 
more^  perfectly  hideous.  Often,  too,  young 
and  mnocent  persons,  unjustly  accused  of 
crime  or  detamcd  as  witnesses,  were  com- 
pelled to  endure  the  society  of  the  most  de- 
praved wretches,  and  the  young  man  or 
young  woman  who  entered  the  prison  with 
no  evil  habits,  after  a  few  weeks'  stay  there 
emerged  with  tainted  morals  and  thoroughly 
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educated  for  a  life  of  crime.  In  one  state 
(Connecticut)  an  old  abandoned  copper  mine 
was  fitted  up  as  a  convict  prison,  and  in  its 
dark,  damp  shafts  and  galleries,  into  which 
the  light  of  day  never  penetrated,  criminals 
were  confined  till  in  many  cases  its  poison- 
ous air  and  the  dampness  of  its  walls  put  an 
end  to  their  existence. 

Pennsylvania  having  been  the  first  stato 
in  the  Union  to  ameliorate  her  penal  code, 
was  also  the  first  to  attempt  an  improvement 
in  her  convict  prisons.  In  1786,  the  Wal- 
nut Street  Prison  was  erected  on  the  solitary  ' 
plan,  with  thirty  cells.  The  convicts  were 
confined  in  a  cell  larger  than  that  generally 
in  use  in  prisons,  and  here  they  remained 
without  work  or  books,  or  the  opportunity 
of  seeinga  human  face  or  hearing  a  human 
voice.  The  men  who  advised  the  adoption 
of  this  plan  were  really  humane  men,  who 
had  from  motives  of  philanthropy  urged  and 
effected  the  abolition  of  the  death  penal- 
ty for  many  of  the  crimes  for  which  it  had 
hitherto  been  inflicted,  but  they  did  not  un- 
derstand how  terrible  a  system  of  torture 
they  were  establishing,  in  inaugurating  this 
solitary  plan.  To  have  no  occupation,  no 
recreation  or  relief,  nothing  to  do  but  to 
think, think,  year  after  year;  to  be  deprived, 
too,  of  all  communication  with  friends,  of 
all  religious  instruction,  of  all  opportunity 
of  reading  the  Bible,  or  any  other  book, 
was  a  torture  so  refined  and  dreadful  that 
it  was  deserving  of  being  ranked  with  the 
rack,  the  boot,  and  the  thumbscrew  of  the 
Inquisition. 

The  effects  of  this  system  of  punishment 
in  producing  insanity  and  fatuity,  though 
obviously  •to  us  inherent  in  the  system  it- 
self, were  attributed  at  first  by  its  advo- 
cates to  the  limited  scale  on  which  it  was 
tried,  and  certain  defects  in  the  methods  of 
construction  and  arrangement;  and  it  was 
insisted  that  if  tried  on  a  larger  scale  and 
with  the  modifications  suggested  by  experi- 
ence, it  would  be  found  the  best  plan  for  a 
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prison.  The  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  have 
Deen  wont  to  deliberate  for  some  time  on 
the  best  plan  for  conducting  public  insti- 
tutions, whether  corrective  or  humane,  but 
when  their  minds  have  once  become  settled 
in  regard  to  them,  they  have  never  hesitated 
on  the  ground  of  the  expense  of  the  meas- 
ures they  deemed  necessary.  It  was  so  in 
this  case.  Two  convict  prisons  were  need- 
ed in  the  state,  one  to  take  the  place  of  the 
miserably  arranged  and  managed  one  at 
Philadelphia,  the  other  to  accommodate 
the  convict  population  of  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing western  counties.  The  latter,  since 
known  as  the-  Western  Penitentiary  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  first  completed.  It  was 
located  at  Pittsburg,  and  was  finished  and 
occupied  in  1826.  The  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary, located  at  Cherry  Hill,  near  Philadel- 
phia, was  not  completed  till  1829.  Mean- 
time, the  experiment  of  the  solitary  plan 
had  been  tried,  though  under  very  unfavor- 
able circumstances,  in  several  other  states. 
A  narrow  and  miserable  economy  had  pre- 
vented such  a  construction  of  the  cells  as 
was  tolerable ;  and  the  plan  of  strictly  soli- 
tary confinement,  bad  enough  at  the  best, 
became  utterly  unendurable  and  was  aban- 
doned. 

In  Maine,  one  of  the  states  which  tried 
the  experiment,  the  cells  were  in  the  form 
of  pits,  entered  through  a  trap  door,  made 
of  an  open  grate  of  iron,  about  two  feet 
square — sending  the  double  purpose  of  a 
door  and  a  window.  The  only  ventilation 
was  through  a  crooked  orifice  in  the  side 
wall,  one  and  a  half  by  five  inches,  and  all 
the  heat  they  had,  in  a  stem  northern  win- 
ter, was  by  the  admission  of  warm  air 
through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell 
about  one  inch  in  diameter.  The  cells  or 
pits  were  entered  by  raising  the  trap  door, 
putting  down  a  ladder  for  the  convict  to 
descend,  and  then  drawing  up  the  ladder 
and  fastening  the  door  upon  him. 

The  Auburn  (New  York)  State  Prison,  also 
commenced  on  this  system,  carried  it  out 
with  great  rigor,  in  small,  inadequate,  and  ill 
ventilated  cells,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected, 

Produced  the  most  disastrous  effects  on  the 
ealth  and  reason  of  the  convicts  subjected 
to  it,  and  in  1821  it  was  definitively  aban- 
doned. 

The  New  Jersey  Prison,  though  construct- 
ed on  the  same  plan,  was  better  arranged, 
and  the  rigor  of  its  regime  was  soon  modi- 
fied.     At  the  time   of  erecting  the  two 


Pennsylvania  penitentiaries,  opportunity  for 
observation  had  been  afforded,  and  the  intel- 
ligent and  thoughtful  friends  of  prison  re- 
form in  the  state,  though  not  disposed  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  separating  convicts  from 
any  association  with  each  other,  yet  saw 
the  necessity  of  some  modifications  of  the 
solitary  system.  The  changes  they  initiated 
justified  the  change  of  name  they  applied 
to  the  system,  and  both  in  England  and  this 
country  it  has  since  been  known  as  the 
separate  system.  The  expenditure  for  per- 
fecting the  penitentiary  buildings  for  the 
purpose  designed  was  liberal,  almost  lavish. 
Eacn  prisoner  has  a  cell,  seven  feet  by  sev- 
enteen, or  thereabouts,  of  good  height,  and 
well  wanned  and  ventilated,  and  supplied 
with  water  for  washing,  a  water  closet,  a 
good  bed,  books,  and  the  implements  of 
some  kind  of  labor.  There  is  also  an  ar- 
rangement, by  means  of  which,  in  case  of 
sickness,  neglect,  or  the  want  of  any  article, 
he  can  call  his  keeper  to  his  cell.  These 
cells  are  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  communication  between  one  con- 
vict and  another,  or  the  sight  of  one  convict 
by  another.  The  convict  is  visited  by  the 
warden,  the  keeper,  and  the  moral  instruct- 
or, and  is  allowed  to  receive  the  visits  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  his  moral  and  re- 
ligious welfare.  On  the  Sabbath,  religious 
worship  is  conducted  in  the  corridor,  and 
all  who  have  cells  on  that  corridor  can 
listen  to  it,  and,  if  they  please,  join  in  the 
hymns  or  prayers. 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  caused  by  the 
cnielty  of  the  solitary  system,  led  many  of 
the  states,  and  prominently  among  them 
New  York  and  the  New  England  states,  to 
adopt  a  widely  different  system,  first  em- 
ployed in  this  country  at  Auburn  in  1821 
(though  it  had  previously  been  tried  in  Hol- 
land), and  hence  often  called  the  Auburn 
plan ;  a  more  appropriate  name  would  be 
either  the  congregated  or  the  silent  system, 
as  expressive  of  its  peculiar  features. 

Prisons  constructed  on  this  system  have 
small  cells,  usually  five  by  eight  feet  in 
size,  with  iron  grated  doors,  arranged  in 
tiers  over  each  other,  in  which  the  prison- 
ers are  confined  at  night,  at  meal  times,  and 
on  the  Sabbath,  except  during  short  relig- 
ious exercises  in  the  chapel.  Attached  to 
the  prison  and  within  its  enclosure  are  ex- 
tensive workshops,  to  and  from  which  the 
men  are  marched  three  times  a  day,  keep- 
ing the  lock-step,  and  in  which  they  are  em- 
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ployed  daring  the  day,  their  services  being 
usually  let  to  contractors  at  so  much  per 
head  a  day,  the  contractor  furnishing  tools 
and  machinery,  and  the  state,  rooms,  power, 
and  the  board  and  clothing  of  the  convict. 
The  prisoner  is  prohibited  from  looking  up 
from  his  work,  or  speaking  to  a  fellow-con- 
vict, or  to  his  instructor  (the  contractor's 
agent)  except  about  his  work ;  nor  is  the 
instructor  or  the  keeper  allowed  to  converse 
with  him.  There  is  usually  a  sermon,  and 
perhaps  also  a  Sabbath  School  on  the  Sab- 
bath, and  the  chaplain  or  moral  instructor 
is  also  allowed  intercourse  with  the  prisoners 
during  the  week;  and  in  some  prisons  there 
are  libraries,  and  the  chaplain  selects  and 
exchanges  the  books  for  the  prisoners. 

On  one  or  the  other  of  these  plans,  the 
separate  or  the  silenty  or  on  some  attempted 
combination  of  the  two,  all  the  convict  pris- 
ons of  this  country  are  organized.  Neithef 
plan  is  free  from  objections,  while  both  have 
also  their  advantages. 

The  separate  system  individualizes  the 
convict;  prevents  his  recognition  by  or 
communication  with  other  evil  disposed 
persons  who  may  be  in  prison  at  the  same 
time ;  renders  a  large  armed  force  of  guards 
unnecessary,  since  combinations  and  con- 
spiracies are  impossible ;  makes  his  reforma- 
tion more  practicable,  since  he  is  only  in 
communication  with  the  good  and  virtuous, 
and  is  left  for  the  most  part  to  his  own 
thoughts,  unprompted  to  evil  by  the  sight 
of,  or  association  with  the  vicious ;  and  he 
is  not  liable,  except  under  extraordinary 
circumstances,  to  those  severe  personal  pun- 
ishments, by  the  lash,  the  boit-shower-bath, 
bucking,  etc.,  which  are  regarded  as  indis- 
pensable in  the  silent  system,  and  conse- 
quently escapes  their  degrading  effect.  It 
was  for  many  years  claimed  that  the  sepor 
rate  system  induded  insanity  and  materially 
shortened  life;  but  the  statistics  of  the 
Pennsylvania  prisons,  for  a  considerable 
term  of  years,  as  compared  with  the  best 
congregated  prisons  in  this  coimtry,  demon- 
strated the  error  of  this  opinion.  Insanity 
is  much  less  frequent  than  in  the  Auburn  or 
the  Connecticut  prisons,  which  have  been 
reckoned  the  most  favorable  examples  of 
the  latter,  and  the  percentage  of  deaths  is 
also  smaller. 

The  objections  to  the  separate  system 
are,  the  much  greater  cost  of  the  prison 
buildings,  the  comparative  unproductiveness 
»f  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  (the  result  of 


their  working  alone),  and  the  general  weak- 
ening of  the  character  of  the  convict,  mak- 
ing him  after  his  discharge  rather  depend- 
ent upon  others  for  guidance  than  inde- 
pendent and  self-reliant  in  his  conduct. 

The  silent  system  demands  a  much  less 
costly  structure  for  its  inmates,  and  while 
the  per  capita  cost  of  their  maintenance 
and  safe  keeping,  owing  to  the  greater  ex- 
penditure for  guards  and  watchmen,  is  about 
the  same,  the  labor  when  well  (».  e,  econom- 
ically) managed,  is  considerably  more  pro- 
ductive. No  separate  prison  has  ever  yet 
paid  its  way,  while  some  of  the  congregated 
prisons  have  done  so,  for  a  time,  at  least. 

This  fact  has  exerted  an  unwarrantable 
influence  over  the  l^slatures  of  the  dif- 
ferent states,  who  seem  to  have  forgotten, 
or  never  to  have  realized,  that  the  design  of 
imprisonment  was  to  reform  as  well  as  to 
punish,  and  only  to  haive  inquired  which 
system  would  pay  the  most  immediate  prof- 
it to  the  state,  without  reference  to  its  effect 
upon  the  prisoner. 

The  objections  to  the  silent  system  are, 
that  it  deals  with  the  men  in  the  mass,  rath- 
er than  as  individuals ;  that  it  is  impossible 
under  it  to  prevent  the  convicts  from  com- 
municating with  each  other,  and  that  from 
their  knowledge  of  each  other  they  are  less 
likely  to  be  reformed,  inasmuch  as,  after 
their  discharge,  the  more  hardened  will 
exert'  an  evil  influence  over  those  who  de* 
sire  to  reform  ;  that  conspiracies  and  com- 
binations are  not  infrequent ;  that  extreme 
severity  on  the  part  of  the  wardens  and 
keepers  is  rendered  almost  inevitable,  and 
degrading  punishments  are  frequent;  that 
the  almost  unlimited  and  irresponsible  pow- 
er, necessarily  reposed  in  the  otficers,  is  \^tj 
liable  to  abuse ;  and  that  the  constant  im- 
tation  of  mind  under  which  many  of  the 
prisoners  labor,  stimulated,  as  it  often  is,  by 
their  overseers  or  companions,  is  very  unfa- 
vorable to  reformation. 

When  we  add,  that  in  nearly  all  of  the 
states  the  pardoning  power  is  exercised  with 
very  little  discretion,  and  often  with  ffreat 
injustice,  and  that  the  appointment  of  the 
officers  of  the  prisons  is  generally  among 
the  prizes  of  the  successful  political  par- 
ty, and  that  party  services,  not  eminent 
qualifications,  are  the  ground  on  which  the 
posts  are  claimed,  it  will  bo  evident  that 
the  system  is  not  usually  so  well  adminis- 
tered as  it  might  be. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  nearly  all  the  states. 
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state  prison  directors,  or  inspectors,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
the  prisons  and  the  management  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  redress  any  wrongs  or  grievances 
of  the  prisoners ;  bat  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  they  can  learn  but  little  except  what 
the  officers  are  disposed  to  have  them  know, 
and  in  many  cases  cruel  and  inhuman  beat- 
ings, and  the  use  of  the  bolt-shower-bath, 
one  of  the  most  terrible  instruments  of  tor- 
ture ever  invented,  the  yoke,  and  other 
punishments  worthy  only  of  the  Inquisition, 
&11  to  the  ]ot  of  the  unhappy  prisoner,  often 
at  the  mere  caprice  of  the  keeper. 

In  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  some 
other  states,  the  plan  has  recently  been 
adopted  of  eommutation,  or  of  throwing  oflf 
a  certain  number  of  days,  proportioned  to 
the  length  of  the  sentence,  from  its  term, 
for  each  month  of  good  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  prisoner.  Thus  a  prisoner  sentenced 
for  ten  years,  commutes  five  days  for  each 
month  of  good  behavior,  and  may  shorten 
his  sentence  almost  two  years,  if  his  conduct 
is  uniformly  good.  The  intention  of  the 
measure  is  good,  but  there  are  two  serious 
objections  to  it :  one,  that  as  a  reformatory 
measure  it  is  of  little  avail,  since  it  is  often 
the  case  that  the  sly,  cunning  rogue,  who  is 
constantly  on  his  guard,  is  more  likely  to 
conform  to  the  rules,  in  the  hope  of  the 
sooner  resuming  his  career  of  wickedness, 
than  the  man  who,  though  earnestly  desir- 
ous  of  reformation,  is  passionate  and  sensi- 
tive to  harsh  treatment;  and  the  other,  that 
the  personal  prejudices  or  spites  of  the 
keepers  will  often  make  this  an  engine  of 
punishment,  to  the  unhappy  wretch  who 
Las  incurred  their  displeasure. 

A  better  plan,  in  every  respect,  is  that 
adopted  in  Ireland,  of  intermediate  priaoM. 
The  ordinary  prisons  of  Ireland  are  on  the 
separate  plan,  and  the  prisoner  sentenced  to 
one  of  them  for,  say  ten  years,  earns  the 
privilege,  if  he  will,  bv  continuous  good 
conduct,  of  being  trans&rred  at  the  end  of 
six  years  to  an  intermediate  prison,  usually 
connected  with  some  government  works, 
where  the  men  work  in  gangs;  and  if  his 
conduct  continues  exemplary  there,  he  is 
dischai^ed  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  hal^ 
by  a  ticket  of  license^  allowing  him  to  be  at 
large,  he  reporting  himself  to  the  constabu- 
lary station  nearest  him,  and  being  there  reg- 
istered, the  constabulary  being  notified  also 
of  his  having  received  a  ticket  of  license, 
by  the  prison  aathorities.     During  the  re- 


mainder of  his  sentence  he  is  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  constabulary  force ;  and 
if  guilty  o.f  any  offence  against  the  laws,  caa 
be  taken  at  once  and  remanded  without 
trial  to  his  first  prison,  to  serve  out  the  re- 
mainder of  his  sentence.  The  plan  works 
admirably  there,  and  would,  we  think,  do  so 
here  if  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  police  su- 
pervision could  be  obviated. 

Great  Britain  and  Germany  are  greatly  in 
advance  of  us  in  the  matter  of  prison  dis* 
cipline.  Eminent  men  are  devoting  thei^ 
wnole  thoughts  and  time  to  the  work  of  de- 
rising  the  best  means  of  combining  punish- 
ment most  effectually  with  reformation,  and 
the  government,  wisely  deeming  the  men 
worth  reforming  at  any  cost,  spares  no  ex- 

fense  to  carry  into  effect  the  best  methods, 
n  both  countries,  too,  every  officer,  even 
down  to  the  lowest  subordinate,  is  trained 
for  his  work,  and  is  selected  for  his  moral 
worth  and  executive  ability,  and  not  as  a  re« 
ward  of  partisan  service. 

Besides  the  convict  prison,  already  de- 
scribed, of  which  there  is  one  in  each  state, 
and  in  the  larger  two  or  three,  there  is  in 
each  county  (with  a  few  exceptions  where 
several  small  counties  have  united  in  sup- 
porting a  district  prison)  a  county  jul,  to 
which  persons  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
crime  are  committed  previous  to  trial,  in 
which  witnesses  who  would  be  liable  to  ab- 
scond are  detained,  and  persons  convicted 
of  habitual  intemperance  and  vagrancy,  pet« 
ty  larceny,  and  other  crimes  of  a  venial 
character,  are  confined.  To  these  county 
jails  are  also  committed  prisoners  convicted 
i;i  the  United  States  courts,  in  many  cases^ 
and  juvenile  delinquents  awaiting  trial  or 
transportation  to  a  reformatory.  In  most 
cases,  there  are  one  or  more  apartments 
destined  for  the  confinement  of  those  ar- 
rested on  civil  process,  and  known  as  the 
debtors'  prison. 

These  jails,  when  located  in  the  large 
towns,  or  in  populous  and  wealthy  counties, 
especially  if  recently  erected,  are  usually 
built  substantially  on  the  plan  of  the  iilent 
convict  prisons,  but  the  rule  of  silence  is 
not  so  strictly  adhered  ta  Each  prisoner 
has  a  cell  to  himself,  but  the  able-bodied  are 
employed  in  the  day  time  in  the  workshops 
connected  with  the  prison,  or  in  other  wonc, 
under  the  direction  of  the  jailer  or  his  dep- 
uty. The  sentences  being  in  the  majority 
of  cases  short,  and  the  prisoners  in  many  in- 
stances confirmed  drunkards,  or  odierwiae 
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physically  infirm,  the  labor  is  seldom  or 
never  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
prisoner's  maintenance. 

The  greater  part  of  the  jails  throughout 
the  country  are,  however,  inferior  to  these, 
and  are  rather  calculated  to  demoralize 
than  to  reform  their  inmates.  Unseemly 
and  ill-constructed  buildings,  often  erected 
originally  for  some  other  purpdse,  and  at  all 
events  poorly  adapted  to  this,  ill  ventilated 
and  frequently  filthy,  congregating  the  pris- 
oners, whether  convicted  for  crime,  awaiting 
trial,  or  detained  as  witnesses,  in  one  or  two 
rooms,  where  they  remain  night  and  day, 
the  vicious  polluting  the  minds  and  deprav- 
ing the  tastes  of  the  innocent,  by  their  blas- 
phemy and  obscenity,  and  their  boasting 
over  the  crimes  they  have  committed ; 
drunkenness  and  pilfering  practised  un- 
checked, or  at  least  with  but  partial  re- 
straint ;  and  in  many  cases,  the  jailer,  a  rsr 
pacious,  greedy  cormorant,  selected  in  con- 
sequence of  party  service,  and  without  any 
qualifications  of  humanity  or  moral  princi- 
ple for  his  post;  all  these  together  consti- 
tute a  scene  so  forbidding,  that  it  is  wonder- 
ful that  it  should  be  tolerated  in  an  intelli- 
gent and  enlightened  community.  It  is 
certainly  desirable  that  in  counties  where 
the  population  is  so  sparse  and  the  number 
of  criminals  so  small  as  to  make  the  burden 
of  erecting  and  maintaining  a  good  and  well- 
regulated  county  jail  too  heavy  for  a  single 
county,  several  adjacent  counties  should 
unite  and  establish  a  district  prison,  where 
those  improvements  can  be  adopted  which 
shall  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  source  of 
moral  corruption,  and  over  which  a  man 
thoroughly  qualified  for  his  position  may  be 
placed. 

In  the  large  cities  there  are  other  prisons 
deserving  of  notice.  The  large  number  of 
offenders,  as  well  as  the  different  authorities 
by  which  they  are  committed,  render  a  clas- 
sification of  the  prisons  necessary.  There 
are,  then,  in  most  of  the  large  cities,  peni- 
teniiariesy  or  prisons  to  which  persons  guilty 
of  minor  crimes  are  sentenced  for  periods 
from  one  month  to  two  years,  and  where 
they  are  usually  employed  in  labor  during 
their  period  of  imprisonment  In  these, 
there  are  usually  separate  buildings  for  male 
and  female  prisoners.  There  are  also  city  or 
police  prisoiMy  to  which  parties  arrested  by 
the  police  are  committed  for  safe  keeping 
till  tried,  and  in  which,  if  their  offence  is 
trivial,  they  pass  their  brief  term  of  impris- 


onment. To  these  prisons  are  also  commit- 
ted prisoners  convicted  of  capital  offences, 
and  awaiting  execution,  or  those  who  having 
been  convicted  of  state  prison  offences,  are 
not  yet  sent  to  the  convict  prisons ;  or  hav- 
ing appealed,  await  the  result  of  their  ap- 
EeaL  United  States  prisoners  kre  also  con- 
ned here.  Besides  these,  there  are  prisons 
for  persons  arrested  on  civil  process,  gener- 
ally Known  as  debtors*  prisons^  though  debt- 
ors are  not  imprisoned  in  most  of  the  states, 
except  on  the  charge  of  fraudulent  conduct ; 
there  are  also  houses  of  detention,  for  wit- 
nesses ;  and  workhouses,  or  houses  of  correc' 
tiony  for  able-bodied  vagrants.  Under  the 
general  head  of  education,  we  have  spoken 
of  the  houses  of  reformation  for  juvenile  de- 
linquents, which  partake  somewhat  of  a 
penal  character,  though  having  for  their 
main  object  the  reformation  of  tne  youthful 
offender. 

The  condition  of  many  of  these  institu- 
tions is  very  far  from  what  it  should  be, 
though  the  sums  expended  upon  them  by 
the  city  authorities  have  been  amply  suffi- 
cient te  make  them  model  institutions,  if 
money  alone  could  accomplish  that  end. 
Many  of  them  are  of  bad  construction,  but 
the  great  want  in  most  of  them  is  of  capsr 
ble,  upright,  humane,  judicious  keepers — a 
want  never  to  be  fully  remedied  till  the  ap- 
pointments are  made  on  the  ground  of  com- 
petency for  the  position,  alone,  without  ref- 
erence to  political  opinions. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  of  the  peni- 
tentiaries, and  prominent  among  them  the 
Albany  (New  York)  Penitentiary,  where  the 
prison  has  been  constructed  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  men  of  lai^e  expe- 
rience on  the  subject  of  prison  discipline, 
and  where  the  officers  employed  have  been 
selected  solely  on  the  ground  of  their  adap- 
tation to  their  several  positions.  In  these 
institutions,  the  prisoners  have  been  treated 
as  human  bein^  and  not  being  deprived  of 
all  hope  or  self-respect,  a  large  proportion 
of  them  have  thoroughly  reformed,  and  on 
their  restoration  to  society  have  proved 
themselves  good  citizens. 

The  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
prisons,  as  well  as  in  their  discipline  and 
management,  are  due  in  a  great  de^e  to 
the  unwearied  labors  of  the  late  "iBoston 
Prison  Discipline  Society,"  founded  in 
1826,  the  "  Philadelphia  Society  for  allevia- 
ting the  miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  found- 
ed in  1787,  and  the  "New  York  Prison 
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Association,"  founded  in  1846.  These  socie- 
ties, though  the  first  two  were  engaged  for 
years  in  a  most  acrimonious  discussion  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  separate  and  silent 
systems,  have  yet  diffused  much  valuable  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  prison  manage- 
ment. For  twenty-tive  yean  past  the  rhiladel- 
phia  society  has  published  a  quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Priion  Discipline^  containing  articles 
of  great  value  and  importance.  The  Phila- 
delphia association  has  a  visiting  committee 
who  visit  regularly  and  frequently  the  pris- 
oners of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  of 
the  city  prisons,  and  instruct  and  encourage 
them  in  their  efforts  to  reform.  Efforts  are 
also  made  to  protect  those  who  are  unjustly 
accused,  and  to  save  from  prison  the  young 
who  are  novices  in  crime  or  dupes  of  the 
designing.  This  work  was  origmated  and 
successfully  carried  on  in  that  city  for  many 
years  by  the  late  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  subse- 
quently removed  to  New  York,  and  there 
was  the  means  of  organizing  the  New  York 
Prison  Association.  The  reports  of  this 
association  are  very  valuable  and  interest- 
ing, and  throw  mucn  light  on  the  causes  of 
cnme  and  the  most  effectual  means  of  re- 
pressing it,  as  well  as  on  the  statistics  of 
crime  both  in  the  state  of  New  York  and 
in  other  states  and  countries.  The  associa- 
tion has  authority  from  the  legislature  to 
visit,  inspect,  and  report  upon  the  condition 
of  the  convict  and  county  prisons  through- 
out the  state,  and  by  its  reports  has  aided 
greatly  in  improving  the  condition  and  con- 
struction of  the  latter.  It  employs  a  general 
agent,  who  visits  the  city  prisons,  and  pro- 
cures the  release  of  the  innocent  and  friend- 
less, and  the  suspension  of  judgment  and 
discharge  of  those  who,  having  committed 
trivial  offences,  give  evidence  of  sincere  re- 
pentance, and  a  determination  to  do  better 
m  future.  The  same  agent  also  aids  dis- 
charged prisoners  who  are  desirous  of  lead- 
ing correct  lives,  furnishing  them,  where 
necessary,  with  clothing  and  a  small  sum 
of  money,  and  finding  mem  employment. 

There  is  also  a  Women's  Prison  Associa- 
tion in  New  York,  formerly  connected  with 
the  New  York  Prison  Association,  which 
now  maintains,  at  191  Tenth  avenue,  a  re- 
fuge for  dischai^ed  female  prisoners,  called 
the  "  Isaac  T.  Hopper  Home."  Here  121 
females  were  received  last  year,  on  their 
discharge  from  prison,  and  63  provided 
with  good  situations,  16  discharged,  and  the 


remainder  retained  at  the  Home.  The  effect 
of  this,  institution  in  reforming  this  class 
of  women  has  been  excellent.  Similar  in- 
stitutions exist  in  Boston,  Baltimore,  and 
other  cities.  In  Boston,  a  philaDthropic 
gentleman.  Rev.  Mr.  Spear,  conducted  for 
some  years  a  monthly  journal,  called  the 
Prisoner's  Friend^  for  the  benefit  of  this  un- 
happy class,  and  the  promotion  of  measures 
for  their  improvement 


CHAPTER  IT. 

HOSPITALS  FOB  THK  IN3ANB, 

Thx  condition  of  the  insane  in  all  civil- 
ized countries  has  become,  within  the  last 
seventy  years,  an  object  of  deep  solicitude 
to  the  humane.     Hospitals  for  their  treat- 
ment, or  rather  for  their  confinement,  have 
existed  in  Europe  for  five  or  six   hundred 
years;  but  the  suffering  endured,  previous 
to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  in    these 
places  of  torment,  by  the  hapless  creatures 
deprived  of  reason,  exceeds  the  powers  of 
human  description.     The  vilest  galley-siave, 
or  the  most  depraved  heretic  in  the  power 
of  the  pitiless  officers  of  the  Inquisition, 
was  not  subjected  to  such  tortures  as  were 
inflicted  on  those  who  had  "lost  their  wits," 
and  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  known 
as   lunatics.     Confinement  in   close,    dark, 
damp  cells,  without  fire,  without  sufiSoient 
clothing,  in  the  most  pestilential  filth,  load- 
ed with  chains,  often  cruelly  beaten  either 
at  the  will  of  their  brutal  keepers  or  as  the 
only  curative  treatment,  their  limbs   often 
sloughing  off  from  the  combined  irritation 
of  their  chains  and  frost,  till  death,  most 
earnestly  longed  for,  yet  sometimes  so  long 
delaved  as  to  excite  our  astonishment,  ended 
a  life  of  inconceivable  wretchedness :  such 
was  the  terrible  fate  that  awaited  the  insane^ 
even  in  Cliristian  lands,  but  eighty  years  ago. 
Nor  was  it  those  deprived  of  reason  alone, 
who  were  consigned  to  a  doom  so  terrible. 
The  private  establishments  for  the  treatment 
of  lunatics,  and  even  some  of  the  public 
ones,  offered  ready  facilities  for  putting  out 
of  the  way  persons  whose  existence  in  soci- 
ety interfered  with  the  covetousness,  malice, 
or  hatred  of  relatives  or  others,  and  whom 
it  was  not  prudent  to  remove  by  poison  or 
the   assassin's  knife ;    and  many  a  helpless 
victim  was  consigned  to  a  private  or  public 
'*  bedlam,"  whose  fault  was  not  insanity ,  bat 
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44.1 


the  possession  of  property  or  affection  cov- 
eted by  another. 

The  first  step  for  the  amelioration  of  the  • 
condition  of  the  insane  was  taken  by  Philip 
Pin  el,  at  the  Bicfetre  in  Paris,  in  1 792.  He 
took  off  their  chains,  brought  them  ont  to 
the  light  of  day,  and  sou^t  to  win  them 
back  to  reason  by  kindness  instead  of  bar- 
barity. Humane  reforms  are  seldom  rapid 
in  their  progress,  and  this  was  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  Twenty-one  years  later, 
the  first  movement  to  substitute  kindness  for 
chains,  and  the  system  of  non-restraint  for 
one  of  cruelty  and  brutality,  was  made  in 
England  by  William  Tuke,  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  at  the  Eetreat,  near  York, 
England.  Three  years  later  the  first  perma- 
nent lunacy  commission  was  appointed  in 
England,  and  its  reports  revealed  such  atroci- 
ties in  the  treatment  of  these  poor  wretches, 
that  reform  became  imperative ;  but  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  it  is 
only  within  the  last  thirty  years  tnat  the 
proper  constniction  of  insane  hospitals  and 
the  truly  scientific  treatment  of  insanity 
may  be  said  to  have  been  initiated.  In  both 
particulars  our  country  has  fully  kept  pace 
with  the  most  advanced  of  the  European 
states. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  there  were 
but  two  insane  hospitals  in  the  country,  and 
of  these  one  was  a  branch  of  a  general  hos- 
pital. These  were  the  "Insane  Department 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,"  at  Philadel- 
phia, founded  in  1766,  and  the  "Virginia 
Lunatic  Asylum,*'  at  Williamsburg,  Virgin- 
ia, founded  in  1773.  The  two  had  less  than 
two  hundred  patients.  In  their  treatment 
they  were  probably  on  a  par  with  the  best 
institutions  of  the  time  in  Europe,  which  is 
no  very  high  encomium;  chains,  straps, 
strong,  dark  rooms,  the  strait-jacket,  and 
very  likely  occasional  whippings  and  beat- 
ings were  among  the  remedial  means  em- 
ployed ;  but  this  was  the  universal  treatment 
of  the  insane.  No  other  insane  hospital  was 
established  in  this  country  till  1817,  though 
the  number  of  the  insane,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century,  could  hardly  have  fallen 
short  of  6000  persons.  These  were  kept  in 
private  houses,  under  restraint  if  violent,  or 
at  liberty  if  deemed  harmless ;  if  paupers, 
they  were  confined  in  jails  and  poor-houses, 
or  let  out  to  the  lowest  bidder,  who  man- 
aged, if  possible,  to  make  their  services  of 
some  value,  or  if  not,  often  kept  them  con- 
fined in  pens  or  sheds,  under  circumstances 


of  the  most  revolting  filth  and  exposure.  A 
warm  room  in  the  winter  was  considered 
entirely  unnecessary  for  the  insane,  partly, 
doubtless,  from  the  apprehension  that  they 
would  injure  themselves  or  others  by  means 
of  the  fire,  and  partly  from  an  absurd  no- 
tion that  the  feverish  heat  attendant  upon 
their  disease  rendered  them  insensible  to 
cold. 

In  1817,  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  Pennsylvania,  moved  by  the  suc- 
cess which  had  attended  the  experiment  of 
Mr.  Tuke,  at  his  Retreat  in  the  vicinity  of 
York,  Eng.,  established  at  Frankford,  Penn., 
the  "  Asylum  for  Persons  deprived  of  their 
Reason,*'  a  small,  but,  from  the  first,  an  ad- 
mirably managed  institution,  and  which  has 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  in  which  the 
system  of  non-restraint  was  adopted  in  this 
country.  In  1818,  the  McLean  Asylum  at 
Somerville,  Mass.,  the  first  of  the  New  Eng- 
land insane  hospitals,  was  established.  The 
Bloomingdale  Asylum,  a  branch  of  the  New 
York  General  Hospital  in  New  York  city, 
was  founded  in  1821 ;  the  South  Carolina 
Insane  Hospital  at  Columbia,  m  1622  ;  the 
Retreat  for  the  Insane,  at  Hartford,  Conn,, 
in  1824 ;  and  the  Kentucky  Asylum  at  Lex- 
ington, the  same  year. 

Up  to  1840,  there  were  fourteen  insane 
hospitals  in  existence  in  the  United  States. 
Of  these  five  were  in  the  southern  states, 
four  in  New  England,  two  in  New  York, 
two  in  Pennsylvania,  and  one  in  Ohio.  The 
construction  of  many  of  these  was  very 
faulty  in  respect  to  ventilation,  warming, 
and  convenience  of  classification  of  patients. 
Many  of  them  were  also  over-crowded  for 
their  accommodations.  Their  management 
was,  however,  decidedly  in  advance  of  the 
views  which  had  obtained  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  and  their  construction,  in 
most  instances,  admitted  of  such  modifica- 
tions as  would  make  them,  if  not  perfect, 
yet  measurably  well  adapted  to  the  comfort 
and  welfarQ  of  their  inmates.  But  at  this 
time  a  new  era  commenced  in  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  insane.  This  was  duo  to 
several  causes.  The  managers  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  for  the  Insane,  which  for  many 
years  had  occupied  a  site  in  the  city,  at  the 
comer  of  Eighth  and  Pine  streets,  finding  its 
location  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  dense 
population,  sold  its  property  in  the  city,  and 
purchased  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  thir- 
teen acres  in  the  suburbs,  in  1836,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  erect  upon  it  a  hospital  for  the 
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accommodation  of  aboat  two  bandred  pa- 
tients. Having  ample  funds  at  command, 
and  a  judicioas  board  of  managers,  it  was 
resolved  to  introduce  into  the  hospital  all 
the  improvements  in  construction  which 
were  to  be  found  in  the  best  insane  hospitals 
in  Europe  and  America.  The  present  emi- 
nent superintendent  of  the  hospital,  Dr. 
Kirkbride,  was  elected  to  the  post  early  in 
the  progress  of  the  work,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  completeness  and  perfection 
of  its  arrangements.  This  hospital  was  not 
opened  till  the  beginning  of  1841,  and  its 
improved  construction  exerted  a  decided  in- 
f  uence  on  those  states  which  were  contem- 
plating the  erection  of  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane. 

A  still  more  powerful  agency  in  stimula^ 
ting  action  in  behalf  of  the  insane,  and  lead- 
ing to  the  erection  of  new  and  improved 
hospitals  for  them,  was  found  in  the  efforts 
of  Miss  Dorothea  L.  Dix.  Highly  educated, 
and  occupying  a  social  position  which  left 
nothing  to  be  desired,  this  heroic  and  noble- 
hearted  woman,  touched  with  the  condition 
and  sufferings  of  the  insane,  devoted  herself 
to  the  work  of  promoting  their  welfare  by 
personally  investigating  their  condition  in 
each  state,  and  urging  upon  the  legislatures 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  hospitals 
for  their  treatment  and  cure.  Her  memori- 
als to  the  different  legislatures,  and  subse- 
quently to  Congress,  are  replete  with  terrible 
facts,  showing  the  cruel  abuses  to  which 
they  were  subject  where  their  care  devolved 
upon  relatives  or  upon  the  towns ;  and  the 
eloquence  of  her  appeals  was  almost  invaria- 
bly irresistible.  The  thirty  years  which  have 
passed  have  increased  the  public  hospitals 
for  the  insane  to  not  less  than  sixty,  besides 
a  considerable  number  of  private  asylums. 
Of  these  public  hospitals,  most  have  accom- 
modations for  250  patients,  and  some  of 
them  for  a  much  larger  number.  In  their 
construction  there  has  been  jealous  care  ex- 
ercised to  introduce  whatever  improvements 
had  been  fairly  tested,  either  in  Europe  or 
America ;  and  the  result  is  that  in  conven- 
ience and  healthful ness,  and  in  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  construction  and  management, 
the  American  insane  hospitals  are  surpassed 
by  those  of  no  country  in  the  world.*     To 


these  ends  the  Annual  Convention  of  Super- 
intendents of  Insane  Hospitals,  first  orpran- 
ized  in  1 845,  and  the  American  Journal  of 
Insanity,  established  in  1844,  have  materi- 
ally contributed.  At  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  latter,  not  more  than  fire 
or  six  works  on  insanity,  including  transla- 
tions and  reprints,  had  been  published  in 
this  country.  The  number  of  such  works 
is  now  very  large.  Many  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  insane  hospitals  have  visited  the 
European  institntions,  and  some  of  them, 
Drs.  Earle,  Bell,  and  Ray  among  the  num- 
ber, have  given  to  the  public  very  full  de- 
scriptions of  the  best  institutions  there.  The 
Convention  of  Superintendents  have  agreed 
upon  certain  principles  in  regard  to  con- 
struction, number  of  patients,  and  minimum 
extent  of  grounds,  desirable  in  the  erection 
of  hospitals;  these,  with  other  suggestions 
of  great  value  and  importance,  have  been 
embodied  in  a  treatise  on  the  construction 
and  management  of  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
by  Dr.  T.  S.  Kirkbride  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital.  Drs.  Beck  and  Ray  have,  in  their 
works  on  medical  jurisprudence,  laid  down 
with  great  clearness  and  force  the  principles 
which  should  govern  all  legal  investigations 
concerning  insanity.  Dr.  Macdonald  jxave  the 
first  public  course  of  lectures  to  medical  stu< 
dents  on  insanity,  in  1842. 

The  careful  investigations  made  by  most 
of  the  superintendents  into  tho  difierent 
forms  of  insanity,  and  their  comparative  ef- 
fect on  the  general  health  of  the  patient, 
have  led  to  many  discoveries  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  community  at  large  as  well 
as  to  the  medical  profession.  It  has  been 
fully  demonstrated  that  early  treatment  at  s 
hospital  greatly  increases  the  probability  of 
cure  ;  that  insanity  often  exists  long  before 
its  presence  is  suspected;  that  crimes  arc 
many  times  committed  under  an  insane  im- 
pulse ;  and  that  mental  aberration  may  ex- 
ist, to  an  extent  which  renders  the  subject 
irresponsible,  where  there  is  no  hallucinatioD, 


*  One  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  American  lios- 
pitals  for  tlie  insane,  not  only  in  its  construction  but 
in  all  its  equipments  and  appliances,  is  the  "New 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,"  near  Phila- 


delphia, opened  in  1 859,  intended  for  male  patients 
only,  but  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  female 
department,  which  was  opened  in  1841 ;  both  l»einu' 
under  the  general  supervision  and  management  of 
Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride.  It  is  intended  for  250 
patient^  and  cost,  with  its  complete  cquipraent, 
about  $350,000.  It  was  planned  by  Dr.  Kirkbride, 
and,  for  its  size  and  purpose,  is  unsurpassed  either 
in  Europe  or  America.  The  hospitals  at  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich  ,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  ^i 
and  Middletown,  Conn.,  are  also  admirably  arraog'etL 
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and  no  maniacal  excitement,  or  melancholic 
depression.  Painful  evidence  has  been  ad- 
duced that  in  many  instances  persons  have 
perished  upon  the  gallows  whose  crimes 
nave  been  committed  under  the  influence  of 
insanity.  Several  of  the  best  institutions 
now  employ  pathologists,  who  devote  them- 
selves exclusively  to  the  investigation  of  the 
changes  of  the  brain  in  insanity. 

Within  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
insane  hospitals  have  been  established  for 
those  who  nave  committed  serious  offenses 
against  the  laws  under  the  influence  of  in- 
sanity, and  for  convicts  who  have  become 
insane  during  their  imprisonment.  The 
largest  of  these  is  at  Auburn,  opened  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1869,  and  which  has  received  sixty- 
nine  patients,  fifly-flve  of  whom  are  still  m 
the  hospital. 

Among  the  improvements  introduced  in 
the  treatment  of  tne  insane  within  the  past 
ten  or  twelve  years,  are  horticulture  and 
floriculture  for  those  patients  who  can  be 
induced  to  take  an  interest  in  them ;  work- 
shops for  those  who  desire  employment; 
libraries  and  reading-rooms;  gymnasiums 
well  provided  with  apparatus ;  the  introduc- 
tion of  paintings  and  engravings,  not  only 
into  the  halls,  but  into  the  patients'  rooms ; 
games  like  chess,  checkers,  backgammon, 
tivoli,  and  dominoes,  as  well  as  those  of  a 
more  active  character;  school  exercises  for 
a  portion  of  the  patients ;  parties,  lectures, 
tableaux,  the  stereoscopticon,  readings  and 
recitations,  and  other  measures  for  diverting 
the  mind,  and  recalling  it  from  the  trains  of 
thought  to  which  it  is  accustomed  to  revert. 
The  percentage  of  i*ecoveries  in  recent  cases 
has  been  constantly  on  the  increase,  and  even 
among  those  regarded  heretofore  as  incur- 
able, there  have  been  many  instances  of  re- 
covery under  the  stimulus  to  new  tridns  of 
thought  thus  induced. 

There  is  still  needed  provision  in  many 
of  the  states  for  cases  of  long  standing,  the 
chances  of  whose  recovery  are  very  slight, 
inasmuch  as  in  many  cases  they  have  fallen 
into  a  condition  of  hopeless  imbecility,  or 
arc  most  of  the  time  stupid  and  depressed, 
with  occasional  alternations  of  violent  mania 
The  safety  of  the  community,  as  well  as 
their  own  comfort,  require  that  they  should 
be  in  a  hospital ;  yet  most  of  the  insane 
hospitals  are  so  pressed  with  applications 
for  the  admission  of  recent  cases,  generally 
of  a  far  more  hopeful  character,  that  they 
are  reluctant  to  retain  these  incurables,  and 


far  more  reluctant  to  receive  them,  when 
brought  to  them  after  years  of  insanity.  In 
England,  and  generally  in  Europe,  hospitals 
specially  for  incurables  have  been  establish- 
ed ;  but  this  plan  has  its  objections,  as,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  fatuity,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  pronounce  positively  on  the  curability  of 
a  given  case,  and  the  association  with  those 
whose  recovery  is  more  probable  often  exerts 
a  beneficial  influence  upon  those  who  have 
long  been  insane.  Some  measures  have  of 
late  been  adopted  for  the  relief  of  this  large 
class  of  the  insane. 

The  sixty  public  insane  hospitals  in  the 
country  have  cost  on  the  average  somewhat 
more  than  $250,000  each,  or  an  aggregate 
of  not  less  than  $15,000,000.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  private  asylums,  they  aflford  accom- 
modations for  a  little  more  than  ten  thousand 
patients.  According  to  the  estimate  of  Miss 
Dix,  recently  published,  the  whole  number 
of  persons  in  the  United  States,  who  at 
some  time  in  their  lives  are  afflicted  with 
insanity,  is  about  62,000.  This  would  indi- 
cate an  alarming  deficiency  of  hospital  ac- 
commodations for  this  unfortunate  class. 
That  there  is  a  great  deficiency  is  undoubt- 
edly tnie,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  large  as  these 
figures  would  indicate.  The  population  of 
the  hospitals  is  a  constantly  changing  one, 
and  the  discharges  in  any  one  year  will 
amount  to  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  number 
in  the  hospital.  It  is  safe,  therefore,  to  con- 
clude that  the  present  hospital  accommoda- 
tions are  sufficient  for  nearly  or  quite  one- 
half  the  insane.  They  are,  however,  une- 
qually distributed.  Massacliusetts  has  five 
public  and  several  private  hospitals,  furnish- 
ing accommodations  for  nearly  1,600  insane ; 
Connecticut,  with  nearly  one-half  the  popu- 
lation, has  but  two  public  institutions,  having 
accommodations  for  600,  and  one  small  pri- 
vate asylum.  New  York  has  but  ^ve  public, 
and  several  private  hospitals,  the  public  hos- 
pitals affording  accommodations  for  not  more 
than  1,600  patients;  while  Pennsylvania, 
with  a  considerably  smaller  population,  has 
seven  public  hospitals,  with  accommodations 
for  about  1,800  patients. 

The  newer  states  are  not,  as  yet,  fully  pro- 
vided with  hospital  accommodations  for  the 
insane,  though  most  of  them  have  com- 
menced their  erection. 

The  character  of  our  population,  active, 
restless,  eager,  and  impulsive,  is  such  as  to 
make  insanity  more  prevalent  than  in  most 
other  countries;  and  it  is  of  a  different 
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type,  assuming  oftener  the  violent  form ; 
while  in  Europe,  the  pauper  insane,  who 
form  the  largest  portion  of  those  aflSicted, 
have  usually  become  so  under  the  influence 
of  insuflScient  food  and  depressing  circum- 
stances, and  are  melancholy  and  dejected, 
rather  than  violent. 

The  preceding  table,  prepared  with  great 
care,  exhibits  the  condition  and  success  of 
nearly  all  the  public  insane  hospitals  of  the 
United  States,  up  to  January;  1860,  though 
a  few  of  the  returns  of  the  remoter  institu- 
tions are  of  the  previous  year. 


CHAPTER   IIL 

THE  RELIEF  OP  THE  POOR. 

Ik  every  large  community  there  is,  of  ne- 
cessity, a  dependent  class,  to  be  in  some 
way  provided  for ;  their  poverty  and  help- 
lessness may  proceed  from  the  loss  of  their 
protectors,  the  husband  or  parents,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  unable  to  provide  for  them- 
selves; from  sickness;  from  mental  or  phys- 
ical incapacity  for  self-support;  from  lack 
of  employment ;  or  from  intemperance  and 
vicious  indulgence. 

Whichever  of  these  causes  may  have  in- 
duced this  state  of  dependence,  it  is  a  recog- 
nized duty  in  all  civilized  communities  to 
diminish,  and  so  far  as  possible  prevent,  ex- 
treme suffering  on  the  part  of  those  thus 
helpless. 

The  methods  of  accomplishing  this  result 
are  of  necessity  various.  All  wno  need,  at 
times,  pecuniaiy  aid,  are  not  paupers ;  and 
to  treat  them  as  such  would  not  only  wound 
and  distress  them  needlessly,  but  would  in 
the  end  produce  a  demoralization  and  indis- 
position to  exertion  which  would  throw  an 
intolerable  burden  on  the  tax-paying  class, 
who  would  be  compelled  to  support  them. 

It  was  the  recognition  of  this  truth  which 
led  very  early  to  the  organization  of  asylums, 
dispensaries,  and  relief  societies  for  the  or- 
phan and  the  widow  (especially  those  of  cer- 
tain classes),  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  the  sick. 
It  led  also  to  the  administration  of  private 
charities,  which,  although  sometimes  inju- 
dicious, was  prompted  by  the  most  humane 
motives.  It  also  led  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  out-door  poor  and  the  pauper, 
which  is  commonly  established  in  our  large 
towns. 

The  methods  of  providing  for  the  poor,  as 


well  as  the  authorities  who  take  charge  of 
it,  vary  in  diflferent  sections  of  the  country. 
In  New  England,  where  the  town  was  an 
older  political  organization  than  the  county, 
province,  or  state,  the  legal  care  of  the  poor 
has  always  devolved  upon  the  first  town 
officer,  or  selectman,  as  he  is  usually  called. 
To  him  all  applications  for  assistance  are 
made,  and  after  the  necessary  examination 
into  their  condition  and  necessities,  relief  is 
furnished,  to  a  limited  extent,  from  the  town 
treasury.  Those  needbg  only  temporary 
assistance  receive  small  sums,  and  are  en- 
couraged to  struggle  on  at  their  homes; 
those  wholly  dependent  are  provided  for,  in 
the  smaller  towns,  by  contract  with  some 
citizen,  who  for  a  stipulated  sum  agrees  to 
provide  them  with  food,  clothing,  and  shel- 
ter, employing  such  of  them  as  are  able  to 
perform  some  labor,  in  such  work  as  their 
health  or  want  of  skill  will  permit.  In  the 
larger  towns,  this  class  are  received  into 
almshouses,  to  which  often  a  farm  is  at- 
tached, much  of  the  lighter  labor  of  which 
is  performed  by  the  paupers.  Paupers  of 
foreign  birth,  who  have  never  gained  a  resi- 
dence in  any  town,  as  well  as  vagrants  who 
have  no  fixed  abiding  place,  are  sent  to  a 
state  almshouse,  or  placed  in  charge  of  a 
state  contractor  for  the  poor. 

In  the  middle  and  western  states,  the  assist- 
ance to  the  poor  and  the  support  of  paupers 
are  a  county  charge,  and  are  binder  the  control 
of  supervisors  elected  by  the  voters  of  the 
county.  Those  entirely  dependent  are  usu- 
ally quartered  in  a  county  almshouse,  and, 
where  practicable,  employed  in  light  labor. 
In  the  Southern  states,  with  a  milder  climate 
and  a  sparser  population,  there  is  less  occa* 
sion  for  definite  preparation  for  the  wants  of 
a  pauper  class,  especially  as  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  those  who  would  elsewhere 
be  dependent  upon  the  public  are,  from  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  their  institutions, 
cared  for,  when  infirm,  sick,  or  disabled,  by 
their  masters.  Hence,  except  in  the  cities 
and  large  towns  of  the  South,  there  has  been 
no  well-defined  provision  for  paupers. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  there  was 
a  vast  amount  of  poverty  and  suffering,  the 
result  of  the  prostration  of  commerce,  the 
ravages  of  war,  the  loss  of  the  productive  in- 
dustry of  so  large  a  number  of  able-bodied  men 
for  several  successive  years,  and  the  complete 
and  ruinous  depreciation  of  the  continental 
currency.  From  this  condition,  however, 
under  the  stimulus  of  an  active  and  prosper- 
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OU8  trade  and  commerce,  the  country  soon 
Tallied,  and  though  the  war  of  1812  brought 
much  privation  and  loss  of  property,  yet  the 
constant  westward  emigration,  and  the  entei^ 
prise  of  the  people,  kept  the  pauper  popula- 
tion within  narrow  limits.  The  poor  were 
mostly  natives  of  the  country,  and  the  ties 
of  kindred  were  strong  enough  to  prevent 
the  burden  of  their  support  from  pressing 
heavily  on  the  public  treasury. 

In  the  larger  towns,  and  especially  in  the 
seaports,  where  there  was  the  lai^est  influx 
of  persons  of  foreign  birth,  and  of  families 
reduced  to  poverty  through  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  seafaring  life,  there  were  benevolent  so- 
cieties, some  of  them  dating  back  almost  to 
the  revolutionary  period,  of  the  different  na- 
tionalities, which  bestowed  aid  on  their  own 
countrymen,  and  marine  societies  (that  of 
New  York  founded  as  early  as  1770)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  seamen. 
There  were  also  one  or  two  dispensaries  in 
the  lai^ger  towns,  for  providing  medical  at- 
tendance and  promoting  vaccination  among 
the  poor.  Between  1800  and  1830,  relief 
societies,  some  of  them  connected  with  par- 
ticular trades  or  professions,  such  as  the  tai- 
lors*, house-builders',  firemen's,  etc.,  some 
composed  of  persons  of  particular  national- 
ities, as  the  Germans,  Irish,  etc.,  and  oth- 
ers of  a  more  general  character,  like  the  Ma> 
soniCfOdd  Fellows',  and  Temperance  Lodges, 
were  organized,  having  for  their  object  the 
care  of  the  sick,  and  provision  for  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans  of  their  members.  The 
New  York  Ilospital  opened  in  1792,  the 
City  Ilospital  at  Bellevue,  the  New  York 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  founded  in  1820,  the 
City  Dispensary  founded  in  1791,  the  North- 
em  Dispensary  founded  in  1827,  and  the  Ly- 
ing-in Asylum  founded  in  1824,  afforded  the 
necessary  medical  treatment  to  those  who 
were  without  means  to  pay  for  the  attend- 
ance of  a  physician.  Soon  after  1 830,  how- 
ever, the  tide  of  European  emigration  began 
to  set  westward,  and  with  each  successive 
year,  larger  and  still  larger  numbers  of  emi- 
grants, at  first  mainly  from  Ireland,  but  sub- 
sequently in  quite  as  large  numbers  from  the 
German  states,  began  to  pour  in  upon  us. 
Many  of  these  possessed  a  small  amount  of 
money,  and  others,  stout  and  able-bodied, 
found  ready  employment  at  remunerative 
wages,  and  provided  well  for  themselves  and 
families. 

No  inconsiderable  portion,  however,  had 
either  been  paupers  at  home,  or  coming  here 


with  insufficient  means,  their  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  language  diverse  from  ours,  and 
the  climate,  under  their  privations,  proving 
far  more  severe  than  that  of  their  native 
country,  sunk  down  into  a  hopeless  and  de- 
spondent pauperism  almost  immediately  on 
their  arrival.  With  the  intent  of  obviating 
this  influx  of  foreign  pauperism,  stringent 
laws  were  passed  by  the  states  having  exten- 
sive commercial  relations  with  Europe,  pro- 
hibiting the  reception,  by  captains  of  emi- 
grant ships,  of  pauper  emigrants,  and  a  tax 
of  two  dollars  per  head  required  of  all  emi- 
grants arriving  at  the  principal  ports,  or  a 
bond  by  the  ship-owners  to  the  state  that 
they  should  not  become  chaigeable  to  the 
state  within  three  years.  These  laws  were  so 
constantly  evaded,  and  the  pressure  of  foreign 
pauperism  in  consequence  became  so  severe 
m  New  York,  the  great  port  of  entry  for  emi- 
grant ships,  that  a  modification  became  nee- 
essary,  and  aboard  of  Commissioners  of  Emi- 
gration was  appointed  to  receive  the  emigrant 
tax,  which  was  raised  to  three  dollars,  and 
they  were  required  to  establish  hospitals, 
almshouses,  etc.,  and  to  assume  the  entire 
responsibility  for  the  pauperism  of  emigrants 
for  five  years  after  their  arrival. 

Measures  nearly  a?  stringent  were  adopted 
by  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania. 

Notwithstanding  these  effojts  to  restrain 
within  due  metes  and  bounds  the  influx  of 
foreign  pauperism,  and  prevent  its  becoming 
chai^able  upon  our  own  citizens,  its  in- 
crease in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  such  as  to  create  no 
small  degree  of  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  tax- 
payers. The  state  of  New  York  alone  had, 
In  1865,  278,668  town  and  county  paupers, 
beside  227,049  temporarily  relieved.  The 
expense  was  $8,110,256.  This  is  7.4  per 
cent,  of  her  population,  or  nearly  one  pauper 
for  every  13  persons.  This  proportion  is 
about  eight  times  that  of  Ireland,  and  more 
than  double  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  formidable 
as  it  is,  it  does  not  include  any  of  those  «n-. 
der  the  care  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emi- 
gration. Of  this  number,  more  than  75 
per  cent,  are  either  of  foreign  birth  or  the 
children  of  foreigners.  In  New  York  city 
the  proportion  of  foreigners  exceeds  eighty 
per  cent 

These  statistics,  however,  by  no  means 
tell  the  whole  story  in  regard  to  the  depend- 
ent poor  of  the  great  cities.  Large  num- 
bers, who  are  unwilling  to  be  enrolled  on 
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the  city  or  cotmty  records  as  paupers,  are 
still  dependent  for  a  considerable  share  of 
their  support,  especially  during  the  winter 
months,  on  private  charity,  bestowed  either 
through  the  churches  with  which  they  are 
connected  or  some  of  the  societies  or  asso- 
ciations devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
These'  organizations  have  greatly  increased 
within  the  past  twenty  years,  in  all  our  large 
cities,  and  though  varied  im  their  specific 
purposes,  they  all  have  the  general  object  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor.  For 
the  sick  poor,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and 
infirmaries  have  been  greatly  multiplied;  for 
the  aged  and  infirm  and  for  very  young 
children,  homes  and  nurseries  have  been  es- 
tablished ;  for  widows  and  orphans,  widows' 
societies,  assistance  societies,  and  orphan 
asylums ;  for  the  disabled,  relief  societies ; 
for  youthful  offenders  or  the  morally  en- 
dangered, asylnms,  houses  of  reformation, 
houses  of  industry,  children's  aid  societies, 
and  "  missions ;"  for  the  intemperate  poor, 
inebriates'  homes  and  Samaritan  homes; 
and  for  the  poor  in  general,  associations  for 
improving' the  condition  of  the  poor,  prov- 
ident societies,  soup  houses,  etc.,  etc. 

In  addition  to  those,  very  large  sums  in 
the  aggregate  are  bestowed  by  the  benevo- 
lent in  private  charity  to  the  poor  and  suf- 
fering, and  sums  almost  as  large  in  contribu- 
tions to  the  importunate  mendicant,  by  those 
who  give  from  impulse  and  a  naturally  gen- 
erous disposition. 

The  great  increase  of  mendicancy,  and  the 
annoying  importunity  of  the  beggars  who 
preferred  a  living  obtained  in  that  way  to 
one  acquired  by  honest  toil,  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  class  of  organizations  now  exist- 
ing in  most  of  the  large  cities  in  the  country, 
but  orinfinating  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In 
different  cities  different  names  for  these  or- 
ganizations have  been  adopted,  but  their 
general  purpose  is  the  same.  "Tlie  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor,"  was  not  only  the  first  but 
has  been  the  most  efiicient  in  its  action.  Its 
purposes,  and  those  of  its  kindred  associar 
tions,  of  which  there  are  now  thirteen  in  as 
many  of  our  large  cities,  are,  "to  discoun- 
tenance indiscriminate  almsgiving  and  put 
an  end  to  street  begging  and  vagrancy ;  to 
visit  the  poor  at  their  dwellings,  and  extend 
to  them  appropriate  relief;  and  through  the 
Mendly  intercourse  of  visitors  to  inculcate 
among  them  habits  of  frugality,  temperance, 
industry,  and  self-dependence."     Each  city, 


where  one  of  these  associations  exists,  is  di- 
vided into  districts,  which  are  again  divided 
into  sections  (New  York  has  almost  four 
hundred  of  these  sections),  to  each  of  which 
a  visitor  is  appointed,  who  takes  upon  him- 
self^ without  compensation,  the  entire  over- 
sight of  the  poor  of  his  section,  visiting 
them,  ascertaining  their  situation,  their  re- 
sources, if  any,  t£eir  just  claims  upon  any 
other  organization  for  relief  and  where  nec- 
essary, rendering  them  such  assistance  as 
will  enable  them  to  subsist  until  they  can 
obtain  work  or  aid  from  quarters  where  they 
have  a  claim  for  it,  or  if  they  need  assistance, 
bestowing  it  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  destroy 
their  desire  for  self-dependence  or  injure 
their  self-respect. 

To  check  street  begging,  every  member 
(and  any  person  contributing  to  the  funds 
of  the  association  is  a  member)  is  furnished 
with  printed  cards  and  a  directory  showing 
the  residence  of  the  visitors  and  the  section 
which  they  have  in  charge,  and  when  a  beg- 

far  applies  for  charity,  the  member  inquires 
is  residence,  and  instead  of  giving  him 
money,  gives  him  a  card  with  the  address 
of  the  visitor  upon  it,  and  directs  him  to  call 
upon  that  visitor,  who  will  investigate  his 
case,  and  if  proper,  render  him  aid. 

These  associations  have  also  been  active  in 
promoting  sanitary  reforms,  encouraging  the 
erection  of  well-arranged  tenement  houses,  in 
preventing  truancy,  in  aiding  in  the  forma- 
tion of  temperance  societies,  in  promoting 
the  establishment  of  dispensaries  and  houses 
of  reformation,  and  in  diffusing,  by  means  of 
tracts  and  handbills,  information  among  the 
poor  on  the  subject  of  cleanliness,  ventila- 
tion, and  household  economy. 

Ignorance,  intemperance,  licentious  indul- 
gence, the  congregation  of  such  large  num- 
bers in  filthy,  ill-arranged,  and  ill  ventilated 
tenement  houses,  and  disregard  of  sanitary 
laws  generally,  are  the  causes  of  more  than 
four  fifths  of  the  pauperism  of  our  great 
cities,  and  it  is  only  by  removing  these 
causes  that  anv  considerable  diminution  in 
the  number  of  paupers  can  be  expected. 
The  small  dependent  class  whose  poverty 
is  not  traceable  to  either  of  these,  can 
readily  be  provided  for;  but  the  terrible 
burden  of  taxiition  to  maintain  those  who  are 
paupers  from  their  own  fault  or  that  of  their 
parents,  renders  it  certain  that  there  must  be, 
ere  long,  carefully  considered,  but  stringent 
legislation  to  prevent  the  evils  which  bflict 
such  a  burden  on  the  industry  of  our  people. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
HOSPITALS. 

Hospitals  for  the  sick,  either  general  or 
special,  have  been  in  existence  in  Europe 
from  the  early  Christian  ages,  and  their  en- 
dowment has  been  a  favonte  form  of  Chris- 
tian charity.  In  this  country,  the  first  gen- 
eral hospital  was  the  Pennsylvania,  at  Phil- 
adelphia, opened  in  1762.  The  charter, 
granted  in  1751,  contemplated  "the  recep- 
tion and  relief  of  lunatioks  and  other  distem- 
pered and  sick  poor  in  this  province,"  and 
it  has  always  had  a  department  for  the  in- 
sane, who  occupied  a  portion  of  the  hospital 
building  until  1 841,  when  they  were  removed 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
then  completed,  which  we  have  described 
under  the  head  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane. 
This  building,  now  the  female  department  of 
the  insane  hospital,  was  erected  mainly  from 
funds  resulting  from  the  sale  of  the  hospital 
land,  and  the  general  hospital  has,  aside 
from  this,  a  permanent  fund  of  nearly  $400,- 
000  invested,  the  income  of  which  sustains 
nearly  160  free  beds.  The  average  number 
of  inmates  is  below  200.  The  medical  staff, 
selected  by  the  managers,  serve  gratuitously, 
and  are  the  most  eminent  members  of  the 
profession  in  the  city.  There  is  a  library 
of  over  10,000  volumes  attached  to  the  hos- 
pital. Benjamin  West's  picture  of  "  Christ 
Healing  the  Sick"  was  painted  for  this  hos- 
pital, and  its  exhibition  added  $24,000  to  its 
funds. 

The  New  York  Hospital,  the  first  in  New 
York,  was  incorporated  in  1771  by  the  co- 
lonial legislature,  but  was  not  opened  for  the 
reception  of  patients  till  1791.  At  first  it 
had  wards  for  the  insane,  like  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  but  in  1818  the  governors 
of  the  hospital  established  a  separate  asylum 
for  the  insane  at  Bloomingdalo,  with  an  effi- 
cient superintendent  and  corps  of  officers, 
but  under  their  general  supervision,  and  sup- 
ported in  part  from  their  funds.  The  gen- 
eral hospital  has  grown  up  to  be  a  very  large 
and  admirably  managed  institution.  It  is  a 
close  coiporation,  under  the  control  of  26 
governors.  All  cases  of  serious  accident  or 
emergency  are  admitted  immediately,  with- 
out regard  to  payment  or  recovery ;  other- 
wise, persons  whose  cases  appear  not  to  ad- 
mit of  cure  or  relief,  are  not  received.  It  has 
four  physicians  and  six  surgeons  in  regular 
attendance,  besides  a  house  physician  and 
several  assistants.     The  entire  medical  staff 


is  twenty-four.  There  are  about  500  beds. 
The  cost  of  each  patient  is  $4.32  per  week. 
The  rate  of  deaths  to  the  whole  number  of 
patients  is  only  about  5 J  per  cent.;  being 
less  than  that  of  any  hospital  in  Europe. 
Connected  with  the  hospital  is  a  library  of 
between  6000  and  7000  volumes. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  at 
Boston,  founded  in  1817,  is  an  institution 
of  high  character  and  reputation.  It  has 
funds  to  the  amount  of  about  $300,000  ;  a 
medical  staff  of  20  physicians  and  assistants, 
and  about  200  beds.  It  is  managed  by 
a  board  of  trustees,  and  a  president,  vice 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer.  It  has 
an  out-door  department,  furnishing  medical 
and  surgical  aid  to  over  3000  out-patients. 
The  McLean  Insane  Asylum,  at  Somerville, 
is  a  branch  of  the  hospital.  The  annual 
expenditure  is  nearly  $100,000. 

There  are  now  in  the  city  of  New  York 
seventeen  hospitals,  and  five  other  institutions 
having  hospital  accommodations.  Of  these, 
ten  are  general,  and  receive  patients  of  all 
classes  except  those  with  contagious  dis- 
eases ;  one  is  for  small  pox,  one  for  syphi- 
litic diseases,  one  for  quarantine  patients, 
two  exclusively  for  women,  one  for  children, 
and  one  for  diseases  of  the  eye.  Of  the 
five  institutions  having  hospital  accommo- 
dations, one  is  for  lying-in  women,  two  for 
young  children,  one  for  aged  females,  and 
one  for  colored  persons.  There  are  also 
hospitals  connected  with  the  Orphan  Asy- 
lums, House  of  Refuge,  and  Juvenile  Asy- 
lum, for  the  sick  inmates  of  those  institu- 
tions. The  entire  capacity  of  these  hospital 
accommodations  exceeds  8000  beds. 

Philadelpliia  has  eleven  hospitals,  four  of 
them  general,  one  naval,  one  for  infectious 
disease,  one  a  lying-in  charity,  one  for  dis- 
eases of  the  eye  and  limbs,  and  three  for 
aged  and  indigent  females.  The  entire  num- 
ber of  beds  does  not  exceed  1600. 

Boston  has  eight  hospitals,  of  which  five 
arc  general,  and  one  for  diseases  of  the  eye 
and  ear,  one  for  a^ed  and  indigent  females, 
and  one  a  lying-in  hospital. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  five,  two  of  them 
general,  one  naval,  and  two  for  aged  women. 

Baltimore  has  three,  two  of  them  general, 
and  one  for  aged  women. 

Charleston  has  two  hospitals,  and  Norfolk, 
Va.,  two,  a  naval  and  city  institution. 

Cincinnati  has  three,  one  a  commercial 
hospital,  one  a  hotel  for  invalids,  and  one  a 
widows'  and  female  asylum  and  hospital. 
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Chicago  has  a  marine  hospitaL 

St  LooIb  has  four,  one  for  qaarantine,  one 
marine,  and  two  general ;  one  of  them  under 
the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

New  Orleans  and  Mohile  are  more  am- 
ply supplied  with  hospitals  in  proportion  to 
their  population  than  most  of  the  cities  of 
the  Union,  the  former  haying  four,  one  of 
them  a  United  States  naval  hospitid.  The 
Charity  Hospital  at  New  Orleans  is  the 
largest  in  this  country,  receiving  from  13,000 
to  20,000  patients  a  year,  and  naving  about 
1000  beds.  Mobile  has  three,  one  marine 
and  two  general  All  are  large,  and  admira- 
bly managed. 

Most  of  the  cities  of  twenty  thousand  in- 
habitants and  over  have  one,  and  some  of 
them  more  than  one  hospital,  though  ordi- 
narily their  wards  are  by  no  means  raH 


CHAPTER  V. 

DISPENSABIES. 

Anothbr  of  the  methods  of  relief  and  min- 
istration to  the  wants  of  the  poor  has  been 
the  establishment  of  Dispensaries.  The 
idea  of  such  institutions  originated,  we  sup- 
pose, in  Rome,  but  was  not  adopted  in  otn- 
er  cities  till  the  latter  part  of  tiie  last  cen- 
tury. In  London,  a  dispensary  was  establish- 
ed in  1696.  There  was  none  in  Paris  till 
1803.  At  first,  it  was  simply  an  apothecary's 
shop,  where  medicines  were  dispensed  gratu- 
itously to  the  poor.  After  a  time,  a  physi- 
cian attended  at  a  certain  hour  to  prescribe 
for  patients  who  might  require  treatment; 
then,  as  the  number  of  patients  increased, 
they  were  classified,  and  other  physicians 
volunteered  to  take  charge  of  the  different 
classes,  and  a  house  physician  and  apothecary 
were  appointed  to  take  the  general  oversight, 
keep  the  records,  prepare  medicines,  arrange 
the  patients  for  the  classes,  etc. ;  then,  as  it 
was  found  that  many,  of  the  sick  poor  were 
unable  to  come  to  tne  dispensary  to  receive 
treatment,  and  some  of  those  who  came  once 
or  twice  were  unable  to  continue  to  attend, 
and  so  suffered  for  the  want  of  medical  care, 
the  plan  was  adopted  of  dividing  the  region 
appertaining  to  the  dispensary  into  districts, 
to  each  of  which  a  district  physician  was  ap- 
pointed who  visited  the  sick  at  their  dwell- 
ings. Vaccination,  from  its  first  introduction, 
was  largely  practised  at  the  dispensaries; 
and  nearly  all  of  them  now  give  attention 


to  it,  keeping  a  supply  of  the  vaccine  vinu 
constantly  on  hand,  and  vaccinating  all  who 
apply,  and  at  some  seasons  of  the  vear  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  neces- 
sity of  it.  To  some  of  the  dispensaries  a 
lying-in  department  is  added. 

l%e  first  dispensary  in  this  country  was 
the  Philadelphia,  founded  in  1786. 

The  New  York  Dispensary,  the  first  b 
that  city,  was  founded  in  IfOl,  and  the  Bos- 
ton Dispensary  in  1796. 

There  are  now  in  New  York  six  public 
dispensaries,  covering  the  whole  city  below 
Sixtieth  street  west  of  Fifth  avenue,  and  be^ 
low  Fortieth  street  east  of  that  avenue.  Th6 
territory  of  the  city  below  these  streets  is 
parcelled  out  between  these  dispensaries,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  to  each  a  district  not 
excessive  either  in  size  or  population.  Each 
dispensary  employs  two  or  more  district 
physicians,  to  visit  the  sick  poor  at  their 
nomes  when  they  are  unable  to  come  to  the 
dispensary.  The  patients  who  come  to  the 
dispensary  between  the  hours  of  10  a.  m. 
and  4  p.  m.,  are  divided  into  eight  or  nine 
classes,  each  of  which  has  its  room,  where 
the  physician  in  attendance  prescribes  for 
the  patients  belonging  to  his  class.  The 
medicines  prescribed  are  furnished  by  the 
institution,  and  though  pkinly  put  up,  great 
care  is  taken  to  have  them  uniformly  of  the 
best  quality. 

Besides  these,  there  are  three  homoeo* 
pathic  dispensaries  in  the  city,  and  six  other 
institutions  of  a  dispensary  character,  in- 
tended for  special  diseases,  three  of  them  for 
diseases  of  the  eye,  and  two  for  women  and 
children. 

Philadelphia  has  three  dispensaries,  two 
of  them  with  a  lying-in  department  It  has 
also  several  institutions  which  disoense  med- 
icine to  the  poor,  and  prescribe  lor  them  in 
particular  forms  of  disease,  in  connection  with 
the  hospital  or  asylum  accommodations. 

Boston  has  one  central  dispensary,  which 
is  largely  endowed,  although  its  funds  are 
not  yet  available.  This  dispensary  has  two 
consulting  and  eight  attending  physicians, 
two  consulting  and  four  attending  surgeons, 
a  medical  superintendent  and  apothecary, 
and  eight  district  physicians,  who  divide  be- 
tween them  the  city  territory  and  visit  all 
the  sick  poor  who  apply,  and  who  are  nn- 
able  to  attend  at  the  dispensary.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital  also  affords 
medical  and  surgical  relief  to  out-patients,  to 
a  very  considerable  extent. 
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HUMAKITAB14K  AHD   OORRSCmVB   INSTITITTIONS. 


In  Brooklyn  there  are  now  five  city  dis- 
pensaries, baring  a  competent  corps  of  dis- 
trict physicians.  There  is  abo  an  eye  and 
ear  infirmary,  at  which  persons  saffering 
with  diseases  of  these  organs  are  pre- 
scribed for  grataitously,  a  dental  infirmary, 
two  honxBopathic,  and  an  eclectic  dispen- 
sary. 

Baltimore  has  two  dispensaries  or  infirm- 
aries ;  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New 
Orleans,  and  Charleston,  as  well  as  some 
otiier  smaller  cities,  one  or  more. 

Besides  these  institutions,  there  are  in 
connection  with  nearly  all  the  medical  schools 
in  the  large  cities,  clinique$,  at  which,  at  a 
given  hour,  once,  twice,  or  thrice  a  week, 
patients  are  prescribed  for  gratuitously  by 
the  professors,  in  order  to  fiimiliarize  the 
students  with  the  practical  diagnosis  of  dis- 
ease. Some  of  the  medical  scJiools  have 
hospitals,  with  quite  a  number  of  free  beds, 
for  the  same  purpose. 

We  insert  a  table  showing  the  annual 
amount  of  medical  service  rendered  by  the 
dispensaries  of  New  York  and  Boston  in 
1 860,  and  the  small  cost  at  which  so  large 
an  amount  of  good  was  accomplished. 


CHAPTER   VL 
NURSBEIBS  AND  FOUNDLING  HOSPITALS. 

Thxrb  has  been  a  strong  prejudice  in  this 
country  against  foundling  hospitals,  mainly 
undoubtedly  the  result  of  the  mismanage- 
ment which  formerly  prevailed,  and,  to  some 
extent,  still  prevails  m  some  of  the  great 
European  hospitals  for  foundlings.  They 
have  been  stigmatized  as  oifering  a  premium 
for  licentiousness,  and  destroying  the  barri- 
ers against  illegitimate  births.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  urged  in  their  fiivor,  that 
they  tend  to  prevent  infanticide  and  those 
crimes  so  prevalent  in  communities  where  no 
such  institutions  exist.  After  long  delib- 
eration, the  public  authorities  of  New  York 
have  decided  in  favor  of  a  foundling  hospital, 
which  will  be  the  first  in  this  com^ry. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  many  years 
past  for  the  care  of  the  young  children  of 
criminals,  and  of  paupers  deceased,  or  inca- 
pable of  taking  care  of  them,  in  all  our  large 
cities.  The  usual  method,  if  they  are  in- 
fants, is  to  put  them  otxt  to  nurse  until  they 
are  three  or  four  years  .of  age,  the  city  pay- 
ing a  dollar  a  week  or  tbeveal^utio  ib»  Darse^ 


In  many  caae%  those  who  have  thus  taken 
charge  of  them  were  utteriy  unfit  for  their 
duty,  and  painful  instances  of  cruelty  and 
maltreatment  of  these  unfortunate  children 
have  come  to  light.  Closer  scrutiny  is  now 
exercised  in  regard  to  the  character  and  po- 
sition of  those  who  apply  for  employment 
as  nurses,  and  the  abuses  are  measurably 
checked.  If  the  children  survive  the  wirs- 
ing  period,  they  are  placed  together  in  a 
pubhc  nurseiy  or  farm  school,  and  there  re- 
ceive a  good  English  education,  and  are  then 
apprenticed  or  adopted  in  families  in  the 
country,  or,  in  some  mstances,  sent  to  sea. 

The  neglect  and  evil  results  which  in 
many  instances  followed  firom  the   coarse 
pursued  in  these  institiftions,  as  well  as  the 
conviction  that  the  infimt  children  of  vir- 
tuous parents,  who  were  deprived  of  their 
parents^  care  by  death  or  extreme  poverty, 
were  entitled  to  a  tenderer  watchfulness  and 
supervision,  has  led  in  most  of  the  large 
cities  to  the  establishment  of  nurseries,  in* 
fants'  homes,  and  other  institutions  of  a  sim^ 
ilar  character,  for  children  of  this  class.    The 
''  homes  for  the  friendless,"  a  class  of  inst? 
tutions  we  have  elsewhere  described,  hsTe 
received  very  considerable  numbers  of  these 
children,  and  after  carefully  rearing  them, 
have  provided  them  with  good  homes,  where 
they  have  been  adopted  by  those  who  re- 
ceived them.    There  are  also  in  New  Tori:, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  hospitals  for  in- 
fants of  legitimate  birth.     An   institation 
much  needed  in  all  our  large   cities,  and 
which  has  just  been  established  in  Boston,  is 
the  creche^  now  very  popular  in  most  ol  the 
European  cities.    It  is  a  lai^  building,  with 
fine,  airy,  well-ventilated  rooms,  fitted  np 
with  cradles,  toys,  and  every  thing  necessaiy 
for  the  care  and  amusement  of  infants  and 
young  children,  and  provided  with  a  suffici- 
ent number  of  amiable  and  intelligent  nurses, 
where  the  poor  mother,  whose  daily  toil  sii»- 
tains  her  httle  fiock,  may  leave  them  for  the 
day,  certain  that  they  will  be  well  cared  for, 
and  receive  wholesome  food  and  pure  air. 
For  this  care  she  pays  a  trifling  sum,  grad* 
uated  to  her  ability. 


CHAPTER    Vn. 

HOMBa   AND    ASYLUMS    FOR    THE   AGKD 
AND   INFIRM. 

From  tne  care  of  children  who  have  been 
bereft  of  a  parent's  tender  love,  to  the  pro- 
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vision  for  those  whom  the  burden  of  years 
and  infirmity  has  reduced  to  an  amiost 
chil<^h  feebleness,  seems  a  natoral  transi- 
tion. For  this  class,  and  espeeially  for 
women  who  in  the  time  of  old  age  find 
themselves  without  those  who  can  minister 
to  tiieir  wants,  and  to  whom  the  almshonse 
seems  almost  as  terrible  as  the  grave,  the 
large-hearted  charity  of  the  philanthropic  in 
most  of  our  cities,  has  made  liberal  provision. 
New  York  has  seven  institations  for  this  class, 
besides  several  relief  societies  intended  main- 
ly for  them ;  Boston,  three  or  four,  one  of  them 
largelv  endowed ;  Philadelphia  four ;  Brook- 
lyn three,  one,  the  GrahMn  JSome,  nobly 


endowed  by  one  of  her  citizens ;  Baltimore 
two;  and  the  other  la^r  cities  one  or  two 
each.  In  Boston  and  Philadelphia  there  are 
also  institutions  for  a^d  clergymen,  mer^ 
chants,  and  others.  New  York  has  an  asy- 
lum for  infirm  seamen,  the  Sailor's  Snug 
Harbot,  located  on  Staten  Island,  and  found- 
ed and  amply  endowed  by  the  munificence 
of  a  retired  sea  captain,  Robert  R.  Randall. 
Provision  has  been  made  in  most  of 
the  Northern  cities  for  children,  the  aged 
and  infirm,  and  the  sick  of  the  African  race, 
in  separate  institutions,  but  with  accommo- 
dations fully  equal  to  those  provided  for 
whites. 
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TABLES  OF  FOPVLATIOH. 


TABU  OF  THB  POPULATION, 

TAMAStir   or  ElAL  AXP  VIBMSAL  IRAn,  OAPRAL  ISTimD  Dl   MAMUVAOTUBIf ,  AASI,  AXP 

0TATBS  or  nn  mow. 
QT'M.,  mMaftetoriBg  m^tal ;  T.,  Mpltel 
The  TAliiatkntf  mra  gmmnUj  MtMl,  tad  ■••  •mm 
tliority  ftTiilAblA. 


■plojrid  in  tnda ;  0.,  mpltel  cnplajeil  la 
Mnt  Talnatkn.    If  nol  eonwt,  Umj  a 


1 


New  Huapibln. 
Vermoat 

Hew  York 

Ntw  J«ni7 

PmnujliVAiit** . , 

l>plffl.wftra 

H&rvtBod.. .... 

Vlr^^uU  ....... 

West  \irjirloli.. 
Nortb  CbruUuift. 
South  CuTullDa. 
Own^. ....... 

Ploridft 

AJubanj*. ...... 

Locd^ 

Kontuckjr 
Ohio...... 

IndianA.. , 
miaolt. . . 

HifM 

Kufl 
Helpn 
Imn 

Ulohl 

WlKOtuta 

Keroda 

CaUfomlk 

OrcgDO. 

District  or  Columbis 
Tesrltariei, 


PopvlatJoii  bj  '  Valnfttioii  aC  real 
cemtu     of'   eitala  in  IHiO. 
1B70. 


S17,ilO 

217JS6 
597^ 

176,016 
790,005 

441  ,M3 

ij0]e,i»4 

70&,789 
1^74  S8a 
IS9J06 
900,176 
84B,fl66 
734,430 
705,600 
4Be,108 

2,676,408 
1,668,109 

1^726,«&8 

8T0,497 

lie,B8B 

1,181350 

1,184,669 

1,066,601 

424,^>4a 

44,0«e 

56f(,20a 

90,878 

isijoe 

208,327 


88,861 ,231 


tsift,eae,£(H 

100^,080 

ue,e27A4S 

1,089^,41£ 

288,768  ,iOOO 

812,674^406 

3.582,730,007 

67S,000^00 

L0ii«>7a3,0a3 

47,886^614 
808.891,440 
686^,000 

08,780,000 
3»8JB37,908 
868,786,191 
g88,129»S31 

Hi29,108 
827,£00,000 
Iff?  ,€00 ,000 
817,013,g83 

3as,i«a38i 

88,^,138 

»re,i6S,i87 

829^8,743 
l^eOT  ,418,308 
987^1,283 
134A.687.7S4 
806393,166 
69,126,080 
3t,160/)00 

as,66i,oei 

aS7,346,S9 
860,000^ 
171,166,000 
lO^HOjOOO 
217 ,336 ,283 
29,830>in 
83.127341 
79,184,821 


TalaatiQa  of  p«--.Captfck]    isiYB«i«l    in 
Knal  aiiate  In      liirai,  (fade,  or  < 

liio.  um 


«,  lA 


1163,037.428  M, 
12«,TU,14a  H, 
S6,744,«37  M, 
808,085,1^1  H, 


66,48ajlS 

ia638o,7ca 

3,481 37t»^8 
844381,498 


90,185398  H, 


S27337.008 


86,000,000  M  a  T, 


4»,fNjO300 
]R§,031,290 
219,i381337 
287 ,825, mi 

15 ,447, 1580 
125,500,000 

4938^,000 
3M  361347 
l£0328,2ie 
1273«t326 
16838T,19l 
271,864.166 

B6eJ^3Sfi 

887,iao,«fi25 
843,407,041 
497,487,635 

81386,900 

80,896,796 
in,971,19lMkO, 
183,2*4,721  C  &  M, 


GttM, 


MfcO, 


H&T. 
MfcT, 

C, 
M&T, 

I 

0, 


138,01X1,0(10  ! 

29  387, QUO! 

14,287,000  i 
028,735,471  C  i  M, 

lfl,187323M, 

49387,606  M  &  T, 

6232931311, 


#48,000,000 
69yflO0^D0O 
87328,000 

SGO3OO3OO 
46300  A^ 

186300300 
8300380360 

US  300000 
J.WgJ3g 

8030300 

38,000300 
16,000000 

86300300 
6133I,OCO 
13.000  .CM.O 
4&,00(5,0OO 
31300300 
48000,000 
37,480300 

29300yOQO 


3300300300 

1,400300300 

3.000,000,000 

1,729300300 

114300300 

6300300 

836,000300 

88;34StOOO 

82,000,000 

14381,000 

S326.000 

160,^^00300 


SjS^ 


TABUS  OF  PROrOIPAL  OITHS  OF  THl  UNTTBD  STATES, 
Dl  1860,  1800,  AiiB  1870,  oapitai  mm  fmna  m 
OB  MSAB  1870. 


!  or  imroAL  fMsoor  a 


Portlaad 

BAni^r,  i .  i « . 
LewliitQd  .  >  ^ . 
BIddeford..,. 
Aaguita. . . . . 
Maoebeatar , . 

PorttmoutJ:!.. 
OooMird...^. 
DOTffT  ....,,* 

BuTllngtcva... 
Bolton  ...... 

IjOwcII..  . . . .. 

WoPc*«teT . . . 

SaImz)  . . . 

Cambridge ... 
New  Efidfordl. 
Fall  RiT«r  . . . 

Ch&ricfttowti . 
N*wbwTj?  port 
Tauatoa. 

Qloiirafftcir. . . 


Bteto. 


V.H. 


Vt, 


Populadon 
la  1350. 


30,816 
14 ,4*^ 
8,584 

8,225 
13,932 
5,820 
9,738 
8376 
8,196 
6,110 
188,881 

i;.(Hft 

2(J.2G4 
1531s 
1«,448 
11331 
11,708 
I73I8 

»373 
10,441 
14367 

7,786 


PopalatJon 
ill  1800. 


36341 
18,407 


7,009 
30,109 
10,066 

9M'> 
10,896 

8,802 

7J15 
177,812 
3*5.837 
24  ,j^ 
22,2Sa 
26,060 
33300 
K036 
1&,199 
36368 
18,401 
16^6 
19,088 
10,904 


Populatloa 
la  1S70. 


Capita,!  lurmt- 
ed  ia  maoQ^ 
fe«liire»  la  or 
ii«ar]870. 


so.sn 

18396 
U,fl00 
10386 

7311 
383% 
10348 

0,305 
12,241 

9394 
14387 
260^ 
40328 
41,105 
34.11 
39,68^ 
3133i) 
36,786 
3S.70R 


1S,83» 
3838S 
16388 


•6300300 

6300,000 

03*0300 

8,000,000 

6,000,000 

9,640300 

0,100,000 

1300300 

6,700300 

8300300 

1,726,000 

43300300 

80,000,000 

B3OO3OO 

8300,000 

6,000,000 

34,000.000 

18,400300 

83SO3OO 

7.100,000 

3,760,000 

8360,000 

10,3fiO,000 

1,760,000 


Afiaaal  p 
du£t. 


113300300 
13300300 
11300300 

7,000300 
10300300 
19370300 
12350,000 

8,200300 
10300300 

6,800300 

4389300 
IO63OO3OO 
89300300 
38,000300 

»3»300 
14300300 
87  300300 
39300300 
17381300 

i&3eo3oo 

0300,000 

19375.000 
B,1B73&0 
i3aB300 
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TABL£  OF  PRINCIPAL  OITHS  OP  THB  UNITSD  STATBS.-^OMnmjXD. 


Boljoke , 

I^wrenc* 

PtOTldebce,.  > « > . 
Newport.  .,,.,*, 

Ktv  Iliivea 

Bm-tford, ..... 

Bridgeport. ..... 

Norwich  ...«.,, 

llldd]#r<iwD 

New  Loiidon. , , , 

Waterbury 

ftfe^fideii 

NewYorfc . 

BtooIcIjp  ,,.,... 
BuflftlD 

Albuiy.  , 

Bocbie«tef  .4,»^. 

SyTtMCOM... 

tfQJ. ...... 

Totiken 

0»wegtj  * , , 

HadM)m»>.., ... 

Utira. 

B1nghunticai..H,H 
UDrrinaklA. .,,., 
Pou^hheepiie*.. 

Colii»i 

Newburgh. ,,.., 

Etmim^. 

Lpckport.^  ..**,, 
Bchenectij)]^-  ,-1^ 

Aulmm , 

^^densburg 

K^wnrk.,, ,.,,,, 
JerM!j  Citf.  ...- 
C]ir.abcth....... 

PAt^rfton ... . 

BorK>lEeQ .., 

Eahin&j,., 

Tnptitoo *, 

JSevf  Dniiuwkk, 

Cnmden **. 

Hud&on  Citf. . , , 
Phil»di?lphlfc. . . . 

PlttubiiiTjh 

AlEefclifiaj  Ot7. , 
Scratiton  - ....,, 
&ei4iag  ....  ^,. 
HajTijbarg^,*  * .  * . 
Eric ..,.„, 

lADrAjlt«!f.  .*,,*. 

BaJtluiof* ., 

CuniberLand  . ... 

Pradcrirls 

W&xihJDji^oa., ... 
Oeoi^'tfiwo.,. . , 
Bjchmond  . . , ». , 

AlexaEaidrl& 

Norfolk  ,. 

Pwtflinoiitfa . .., 
Peteniburg,,.,, 
Lj^chbuTir 

WUmilniJcton., , , . 
KAleigb  ,,..... 
Kew-Ikrne. ,,,. 
ChArLcstoa,  ...<.. 
Goliiti3bl&. . . .  H, . . 
Sttrannah.  ,<..., 

AyanM 

Angnstft 

Kn  Wtsct..,«„. 

MoW., . .. 

MontgimDaT^, « , « 

Natrhex 

yiakuhnrt 

New  Orte&nt. . . , 

OAlroflEoa    

Uttli.  Rock...... 

Memphlfl.. ,,.... 

N»hTiile 


E.  I. 
u 

Coxm. 


N.T. 


N*  J- 


Ud. 


D,  0. 
II 


N.C. 


s.  c. 


rim. 


Atk. 


FopulAtliMi 
La  im. 


8,246 

ii;6ia 
7,&eo 

96,888! 
42, "m 

22.271 
28,786 

12p2S5 
6,28e 

6,000 


13,944 

]I.41fi 
8,166 

8,fi2I 
9^ 

e^ 

GJI83 
11,334 
3,608 
8,300 
e,46l 
10^10 
»,4T9 

m\m 

4e,601 
31^1 


M,T4» 

njam 

IS^ft 

6,088 
40,001 

8,806 
37^70 

8,734 
14,326 

8122 
14,010 

8,on 

11,435 
7,264 
4,&18 
4,iSei 

42JBBG 

e,oeo 

um 

3^73 
11J6S 
1,94S 
20^16 
4,93S 
i,434 
8,679 

4,in 

3,157 

8339 
10,478 
a,i9Q 


Pupalntlon 
In  1B60. 


80,668 
10,508 
89,367 
29,154 

la^ 

14.048 


8C»,651 

mjm 

81,129 
^M7 
4«W 
38,119 
89^ 
ll,g4B 
16317 

9^ 
22,fi29 

Bya3& 

9,346 
14,726 

7,620 
1S,106 

»,S82 

ia,a88| 

9^79 
10.986 

7,409 
T1.9M 
29^ 
10,000 
19.688 

9,d62 

4JB& 
17,228 
AlfiO 
11.367 


48^17 
28,703 

9,223 
23,161 
18,406 

9,419 

17,603 

36^ 

312,418 


8,143 
61,132 

8,788 
87,910 
12,653 
16,611 

9,fi02 
18;2d6 

e,8&8 
14,088 

9.6fi3 

4,780 

6,483 

mm 
m» 

22,292 
9.664 

12,498 
2382 

39,2&8 
8,843 
8,613 
4381 
188,676 
TySOT 
8,7Tr7 

83,608 

1?^8 


Popuiktioa 
in  1B70. 


Qapital  iiiTe*t- 
ed  la  nutiu- 

1IW1870, 


11,000 
28,931 
68,906 

12y521 

60,840 
87,180 
13376 
16,658 
11.148 
9^76 
10  826 
10331 
943.810 
806300 
117,715 
68,423 
6B3S6 
48,068 
40,4n 
18318 
30,910 
14,186 
38,804 
12,862 
19,*5a7 
30,080 
16,857 
17/)]4 
16,863 
15,468 
11,026 
17;226 
10,076 
105,078 
82,102 
30,888 
08,612 
20,284 
6,016 
32,m 
16,059 
20,046 
18,000 
674,023 


63,181 
8S,0B8 
33,983 
28.109 
S030O 
S0;238 
80,841 
267,^1 

llyGOO 

10,180 
100,394 
12,412 
61,088 
13370 
19,256 
12,678 
14,128 

7319 
19,282 
18,466 
10,146 

4,996 
48,966 
10,188 
20.233 
16,988 
14,197 

6310 
82.084 
18,066 

9,138 

8,968 
1911822 
18,818 
13380 
40,336 
35373 

9fl00 


Annual  pro^ 
duet. 


»7,1B6,006 

30 ,000.000 

11,337348 

1300,000 

12,715,000 

13300,000 

6,125,000 

7,676,000 

i,n6,ooo 

2300,000 

8,125,000 

3,784,000 

179Jt26,000 

66300,000 

37366,000 

18.250^ 

]A,000,000 

11371300 

9.000,000 

1,350,000 

6,108,000 

1,12E,000 

6,226.000 

2,726,000 

8,184,000 

4382,000 

6360,000 

8,726,000 

6317^000 

2,16&,000 

1,126.000 

5,(176  ,tXJO 

8,187  3«0 

3B300,f>Of» 

18,660,000 

1,735,000 

17,160,000 

8300,000 

660,000 

7,180,000 

2.786,000 

6,e60,(Kl0l 

400,000; 

178,0OO,«lO, 

69,250,000 

3i.a:n>,oofl, 

3,91 7,  WW 

9,765,000 

6,126,000! 

1300,000 

8,900,IXX> 

ll3fJO,000 

27,480,000 

400,000 

876,000 

8,160,000 

1, WW  .000 

3,100,000 

8,135,000 

2,087300 

1,499350 

600,000 

afiti.ooo 

6,160,280 
©lo.OOO 
400JOOO 
260,000 

1,850,000 

1,016,260 
600,000 

1325,000 
576,000 
660,000 

8,618,^100 
fiOOjOOO 
276,000 
739,000 
19,760,000 
850,000 
300,000 

1,689,000 

1.1T1,460| 


813,267,000 
35,000,000 
88,600394 

8,275,000 
32,<3O030O 
8L,%K1300 
17.600/WO 
18,260300 

4,000300 

4,866,000 
193863(K» 

830030a 
4S6.m/KX} 
140.226,000 
62.885,000 
41376300 
88,000  000 
39,627300 
30,000,000 

8,100,000 
18,187,000 

2,760,000 
1438l,fMiO 

5396,000 

7,196,000 
10^,000 

iijaso,ooo 

7,810,000 
14,271,000 

5,126,000 

2,789,000 
13,l7S,WiO 

7,786,000 
63,628,000 
35,750  ,OfJO 

3,ls50,000 
383^fi.ii00 

8;2O0,OO0 

16,l3&.((i0 

5,876,000 

12,176.000 

1,750,000 

496,fKXl,000 

141300,000 

64380,000 

6,^5,000 

^,rM,ooo 

18,250300 
4,600,000 
9.728,000 

18,000.000 

79,llS>,000 
2,600300 
2,100,000 

10,387,000 
3,050 ,0fJ0 
6,1>*3,000 
8,740300 
6,im,2&0 
8,748,140 
1,160,<3CI0 
9753C'0 

14,297340 
2300,000 
1,100,000 
725300 
8,960,000 
2,416380 
1,100,000 
8,146,000 
1,41^7300 
1328300 
9,146,320 
8.000,000 
78530O 
1341,870 

68350,000 
2,100,000 
860,000 
3,741 30*> 
3,768.521 
080»OOO 
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Loufsfllto 

Coflogion * 

LexloKtoi^  <  •  ■  • 

SL  Louis 

K.mBM  CUj., . 
M:  Jofltph.  ... 
llannibAl 

To|:tc1iK 

Uuuilia 

Ihkreapoirt .  ..♦ 
!Diibuqu«,  *..'  - 

Keokuli.. .,..  ■ 

"MiucAttao 

Council  Blufla. 
BiirUiL|[ton  . . . . 
Chl«««o  .>.,... 
F^tift ........ 

Qnlocf 

S|»lii£fle]d. . . . 
Altoa   ........ 

GftJeoft 

Petin 

Rocic  Itbuaidi.. . 
ObItq..  . 

!ETanPThIla  .... 

Tetre  H*ata^. . 
Fort  Wnyne.. . 
New  .\ltwDy. . . 
La&TettB. . . . . . 

Mo^l^on  .**... 
Kkhmoad  .... 

3^)giiippori — 
CliirlDiid.t] . . . . 

Cleretaad 

ToIchIo.  ...,.., 
Colmnbiu. .... 
Dajtciti...,.,  . 

SK^nduflkj 

SprlQftleld. ... 

liEoitltdn. . .... 

fortimouth. . . 
Pte«hfli*irUl«  .  ► 
Zi-nt^vhle. . . .  . 

Akron  ........ 

Dt'troit 

IJranl  Rapids. 

JmckjoD 

KaJamtjino  ... 
£vit  Siif(liLair.. 
Adriiwi.  .  ... 
MUwaukie  .... 

Oihkoih 

Pajwrkw  City. 
IFoud  tin  Ij^  . 
CJiriMsn  fl4y. . ., 
}UrlD«!  .,,.,,,- 

JwDRtrlllfl 

ht,   Paul 

Wliioim, ...,». 
SL  Anthtmj  .  - 
MinonapoUs.... 

D*nrfir 

Cbeyctiae,  .,.►, 
Salt  LAkflCUy.. 
€ar»Dn  iHty . . . . 
Vir^tiiaCity.., 
Ban  Kmociiieo, , 
SacmnentQ .. . 

Ht-^kton 

Oikliina. . 

Piirtlimtl, ..... 

Stc^la^nom. .. . 

Olvmpl*  ...... 

SantAF#  .... . 

Tnrjiofi. 

Boi-fl  City 

lI^iIlMl* 

Vinc^niaClly.. 


ti 
ij 

u 
tt 

K«b. 

lorn* 
i( 
tt 
ti 
« 


iDd. 


Dfalo. 


Mich. 


Mlaii. 


Wyocnlog. 
Utah. 

Cat 


OnfDii. 
W«Bh.  T, 


AriDTtnii  T. 
rctaho. 

HODtUlll. 


Populiition 
in  1S60. 


Populatioa     Poputatbn   ^*jg^  ^^T' 


4S,194 
9,408 1 

600 
6,000 
2^ 


1.B48 

S»1C6 

M 

S,4T8 

3ft.«68 

S;SS 

Jl.Tfl6 

8,686 

1,711 

S^ 

4.051 
1^ 


i;ai5 

1,012 
1,443 

i,fiOri 

ll&,43i 

17.034 

8  82^ 
17,882 
10,970 

jo^m 

8^10 
4,011 
6,144 
7,029 
S,26fi 
31,019 

4,147 
S,2A4 
600 
»J006 
a>,0rll 


2,014 
1,933 
6,107 
d,4&l 

i,aas 


656 


Sjtoo 


M,T76 
12,000 
«.000 


827 


4,846 


In  laao. 


69,088 
16,4n 
9,621 

i6o; 

4,418 
8,9fla 
6,506 
7,429 
7^ 
l,eS3 
11,267 

ia,ooo 

8,966 

w]m 

6,324 
2,011 
6,706 
10©  .080 
11,046 
13,632 
16,199 
7.388 
8,1^3 
3,467 
6,LlO 
2,1S6 
19.611 
11,464 
g.69l 
10,3!« 
12,647 
9,3)57 

^m 

6,60a 

2,97B 

161,044 

43,4r 
ia>796 

i8,efl2 

20,061 
9,316 
7,007 

i;m 

6,273 

6,16: 

9,2Sfl 
3,520 
4&,til9 
8,a^ 
4,"  " 
6,070 

8,noi 

6,216 

46,246 

6,611 

6,066 

634 

6,450 

3,376 

7323 

7,706 

10,401! 

3,464 

8,266 

2^ 

4,749 

"8,236 
714 

2,346 
M,8n2 
13,785 
3,679 
1,648 
2,874 


4,666 
1,0S4 


468 


100,764 

10,121 

813,068 

82,»63 

19,608 

10,120 

lT,84tf 

5,790 

16,088 

20,042 

16,084 

12^379 

12,764 

10,178 

10.974 

12,084 

296,968 

26,79 

24,068 

17,366 

10,363 

10,U%> 

9319 

7,896 

8,267 

41,608 

21^ 

17,106 

17.766 

16,206 

14.812 

10,709 

9,448 

8,950 

918,900 

98,916 

81,602 

H^ 
80,667 

14,628 

12,666 
11,106 
10,632 
10,307 
10,013 
10,010 
79,688 
16,607 
11,446 
9,190 
11,349 
6.448 
71v— 
18,000 
13,676 
1,100 
12,771 
4,666 
9,960 
8,791 
20,«I6 
lOitOO 


16^000 

9,600 
4,600 

24,600 

4,676 

7^ 

158,361 

m4»4 
8325 
6,740 
8,293 
8,800 
1,600 
6,600 
8^ 
4,600 
g,B00 
8,700 
6>0 


IkcCufvft  In  or 
I670: 


813,813,000 
4,!iM>,AOO 

ooojjyei 
48.a:«T.15iO 
3,L74,12& 
1  ,*^&yS3& 
1^000.000 

i,eoa,ooo 

400,000 


Aiumnl  pTO- 


i,aoo,ocx» 

3,42&,000 
1,470,000 
U25.a)0 
BOOJOOO 
}, 126,000 
1.050,000 
60,^X10,000 
4,10&,O0O 
3,072,&fX* 
l,i^>.300 
l,UT,6ia 
3,261,41^ 
l,74S.40O 
l,d94,82& 
1.40O.OOO 
4,lfiO.fiO0 

i,9tts,ac0 

1^1.000 

a,a4a,i60 

820,000 

1,361,000 
2,t52«,13^J 
l,t». 1,822 
63,840,666 
44jCi0O,00O 
6.250  .OOO 

6,:i44i,32f, 
3,nti^7 
8,iiOi>,uYi 
4.136.676 

i,si7.a4o 

3,ioe,ifi0 

S31d.326 

18,^10,000 
1.73&,OO0 
1.978,600 

2r6<fi^,OQO 

l.S4a,6O0 
11.2T|>,000 

a.ifta.TBo 


660,000 

426,000 


^  S7&.O0O 
1^,350 

1,^34,000 

8fiO,*lO0 
^  6''O,O00 
J,600/HM> 

aocvjxx* 

28,rjOf>j)0(l 

l,246,iX>rt 

2-"iO,f)0a 

2T0,(V»f> 

l,29\f)C« 

12l,li00 

^*,<ino 
iio/ioo 

iwi.ooa 

125,000 
870,000 

__m^oo 


^40,091.746 

109,6ia^^ 
8.125,4 
4,075,ll 
S3»^ 


3J^« '/:•»* 

2^1.*-^  ,►<•_• 

2.4^60) 

1*1^/>60.«W> 

11,188^36 

g^T40^ 

«,ias<fi90 

9,M1,480 

aaT74»» 
1,987,420 
t,9«MD0 

7,180  JS> 
4086^ 
4,03247S 
4,j9]9,2aS 

2,006,160 

5,816>1 
4},984J» 

]3T,8f6,8D9 
14438,500 

19,g7.^rti) 

I4.8n.2£ 

4,962.1^ 

5v200,00l> 

i3/m,is& 

4,a91,2» 
6,210^ 

6,178,134 

e,0Bi,2ii} 

6S2,186.OO0 

A,918,naO 
4,iaS.O09 
a,740>30 
T  061,000 
4,16B,0WJ 
l8,0i6jOOO 

'  i,884*6o6 
"'904,066 

'  'iM.m 

8,180,000 

782,000 

1,607  J88 

1,1916,600 

4J8D^ 

460.^ 

««t>,ono 

71,46A,OnO 

8,7?0/W15 
TOO  ,006 
fWO.ono 

2,75a,m 
80R,mo 

\m^m 

8ao,nr*} 
4?|>,CW 
60^A« 
809.0ilO 
S,fi60,flno 
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APPENDIX. 


MARVELS  WmCH  OUR  GSANBGHILDBEN  WILL  SEE, 

OB, 

ONE  HUSDRED  TEARS'  PROGRESS  IN  THE  FUTDRE. 


A  View  of  the  Prospective  Increase  of  PoptQatiozi  of  the  United  States  in 
each  Decade  for  a  Hundred  Y.ears  to  come ;  the  Wonderful  Development  of  all 
branches  of  Industry  and  Enterprise,  giving  the  Aggregate  of  Wealth  for  each 
Decade,  Eapid  Growth  of  Cities,  Great  Development  of  Commerce  and  Internal 
Trade,  and  of  Means  of  Communication  by  Bail,  Steamers,  and  Telegraph ;  lie- 
markable  Advance  in  Education,  Literature,  Fine  Arts,  and  Luxuries  of  Life; 
Crushing  Influence  of  Individual  and  Corporative  Monopolies;  Impending  Con- 
flict between  Capital  and  Labor;  Increase  of  Protective  ITnions;  Acquisition  of 
Territory ;  Exhaustion  of  Public  Lands ;  Advance  of  Heal  Estate  beyond  the 
Means  of  the  Poor.  All  deduced  from  the  Facts  and  Figures  of  the  past  One 
Hunared  Years*'  Progress  in  this  Country. 

WITH  REfLSCTIOKS 

On  the  Social,  Political,  and  Religious  Changes  which  will  ensue  from  the 
Transference  of  the  Governing  Power  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  the  admix- 
ture of  the  Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Scandinavian  peoples  of  Europe,  and  the  Mongo> 
lian,  Malay,  and  African  races,  which  are  destined  to  form  so  large  a  portion  of  its 
Population — with  Examples  from  Ancient  and  Modem  History  of  the  Effect  of 
such  Changes  in  the  Past 
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UABTBLS,  &«. 


BSTIMATED  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  FOR  TEN  DECADES  TO  COMB. 

In  the  precediD^  pa^es  we  have  tiaced  the 
^owth  of  oar  nation  from  its  in&ncy,  from 
the  time,  now  one  hundred  years  a^,  when, 
after  the  losses  of  the  second  French  war, 
and  the  general  poverty  and  depression  which 
followed,  less  than  two  millions  of  people 
occupied  the  territory  of  the  present  Atlantic 
States  and  half  a  dozen  years  later  proclaimed 
themselves  ^  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
free  and  independent.'*    We  hare  followed 
their  growth,  step  hy  step,  in  population,  till 
they  now  number  over  forty  miluons  of  free 
and  independent  citizens,  surpassing  in  nam- 
bers  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  of  which  they  were  then  feeble 
colonies;  surpassing  in  population  France, 
which  then  stooped  down  from  its  powerful 
position,  to  lend  them  a  helping  hand ;   sur- 
passing Italy,  Spain,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
and  inferior  in  the  number  of  their  people  only 
to  their  great  ally,  Russia,  among  the  nations 
of  Christendom.    We  have  followed,  too, 
with  ever-increasing  interest,  their  advance  in 
agriculture  as  they  have  hewed  out  homes 
for  themselves  in  the  wilderness,  subdued  the 
gigantic  forests,  reduced  the  vast  prairies  to 
fruitful  fields,  and  made  the  desert  to  bud 
and  blossom  with  the  waving  grains  and 
abundant  flowers;    we   have  watched    the 
growth  of  their  commerce,  till  their  sails 
whitened  every  sea,  and  their  strong  keels 
vexed  even  the  icy  waters  that  gather  round 
the  Northern  and  the  Southern  poles.     We 
have  seen,  from  the  humblest  beginnins^,  those 
great  manufactories  spring  up,  which  give 
employment  to  so  many  myriads  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  include  in  their  production  almost 
every  thing  which  the  human  hand  can  use, 
or  the  human  heart  can  crave ;    we  have 
looked  down  into  those  dark  depths  which 
the  sun's  light  never  penetrates,  and  have 
witnessed  the  unearthing  of  the  hidden  treas- 
ures which  the  earth's  green  mantle  conceals ; 
the  vast  stores  of  fuel  reserved  for  the  needs 


of  our  own  and  other  days;  the  immense 
quantities  of  iron,  ores  which  now  yield  an- 
nually almost  two  thousand  million  tuns  of 
that  valuable  metal ;  the  copper,  the  lead, 
the  sine,  the  <}uicksilver,  the  silver,  the  gold, 
and  the  platmum,  whose  abundance  has 
changed  (he  value  of  money,  the  world  over, 
within  the  past  twenty  years;  the  quarries, 
from  whose  depths  come  the  walls  of  our  ci^ 
palaces  and  Bumy  of  our  rural  homes.  We 
have  watched  the  great  foundries,  machine 
shops,  and  rolling  mills,  where  ponderous 
machines,  huffe  locomotive  and  stationary 
engines,  iron  bridges  and  buildings,  and  the 
rails  for  the.railway,  the  wheels  for  its  cars, 
and  the  machinery  for  its  construction  and 
repair,  are  wrought  out,  and  have  compared 
these  with  the  little  roadside  blacksmiths^ 
shops  of  our  &thers. 

We  have  followed  the  methods  of  travel 
and  transportation,  from  the  days  of  the  slow- 
moving  ox-cart,  and  the  venerable  and  aris- 
tocratic "one-horse-shay,"  to  the  mail  wagon, 
the  canal  packet,  the  two  or  four-horse  stage 
coach,  the  railway  train,  and  the  steam- 
ship, until  we  have  seen  the  long  trains  leav- 
ing our  Atlantic  cities  and  wiuiout  change 
landing  their  passengers  a  week  later  at  Sacra- 
mento, there  to  connect  with  the  steamships 
which  plough  across  the  great  Pacific  for 
China  or  Japan,  as  the  returning  passengers 
would  do  at  New  York  with  the  European 
steamers. 

Nor  has  the  advance  in  literature,  science, 
art  or  religion  been  less  remarkable ;  our  au- 
thors, our  scholars,  our  physicbts,  our  paint- 
ers, sculptors  and  architects,  our  musicians 
and  our  preachers,  are  the  peers  of  those  of 
any  nation  of  the  world,  and  the  principles 
of  Christianity  and  of  a  pure  morality  are 
taught  and  practiced  as  carefully  as  among 
any  people  on  the  globe. 

A  nation  whose  growth,  during  the  first 
hundred  years  of  its  history,  has  been  so  vig- 
orous and  rapid,  and  its  progress  so  unprece- 
dented in  all  that  constitutes  national  pros- 
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perity,  can  not  bnt  have  before  it  a  grand  and 
glorious  future ;  it  is  as  yet  but  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  its  youth,  for  nations  count  their  age 
not  by  years  like  individuals,  but  by  decades 
and  centuries. 

Let  us  then  turn  our  eyes  to  the  fhture  of 
this  people  and  endeavor,  calmly  and  without 
extravacrance,  to  predict  their  future  for  a 
hundred  years  to  come.  The  historian,  rea- 
soning of  things  to  come  and  predicatinff  the 
events  of  the  future  upon  the  facts  of  the 
past,  is  a  historian  still,  and  not  a  prophet  or 
mere  theorist  in  the  descriptions  of  the  things 
which  shall  be,  when  he  bases  them  upon  the 
things  which  are.  It  will  be  our  fdm  to  de- 
duce our  history  of  the  future  strictly  from 
the  facts  of  the  past 

Let  us  then  consider  first  the  Population 
of  the  Country  for  the  next  hundred  years. 
We  are  accustomed  to  talk  of  this  in  a  loose 
way,  and  speak  often  of  the  huhdred  millions 
of  people  who  will  find  their  homes  in  the 
United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth centuiy,  and  the  guess  is  not  so  far  out 
of  the  way ;  but  very  few  hav€f  ever  at- 
tempted to  go  beyond  A.  D.  1900  in  their 
estimates  of  our  future  population,  and  even 
of  those  who  have  made  vague  estimates  of 
the  number  of  inhabitants  at  that  time,  not 
more  than  one  or  two  have  carefully  consid- 
ered all  the  influences  which  have  a  bearing 
on  the  true  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  ratio  of  increase  in  each  decade  since 
1790,  when  our  first  national  census  was 
taken,  has  been :  from  1790  to  1800,  35.02 
per  cent. ;  from  1 800  to  1 8 1 0,  36.46  per  cent. ; 
from  1810  to  1820,  33.13  per  cent. ;  from 
1820  to  1830,  33.49  per  cent. ;  from  1830  to 
1840,  32.67  per  cent.;  from  1840  to  1850, 
38.57  per  cent.;  from  1860  to  1860,  37.76 
per  cent.,  or  an  average  ratio  for  each  decade 
of  the  past  seventy  years  of  34.58  per  cent 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  lowest  per  centage 
was  between  1830  and  1840,  before  the  tide 
of  immigration  had  fairly  set  in,  and  that  the 
ratio  of  increase  of  the  last  twt>  decades  has 
been  but  little  more  than  that  of  the  first 
two. 

Will  this  ratio  of  increase  continue  in  the 
future?  The  question  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance, and  there  are  many  considerations 
to  be  weighed  before  a  correct  decision  can 
be  made. 

In  favor  of  its  continuance  or  increase  may 
be  urged,  1st,  the  constantly-increasing  rate 
of  immigration  to  the  United  States.  The 
average  immigration  for  the  ten  years  1855- 


1865  was  bnt  165,000  a  year;  in  1866 tb^ 
ommber  of  immigrants  was  318,554;  ijil86i. 
298,358 ;  in  1868,  297,215  ;  in  1869, 351- 
569.  If  we  take  accoant  of  the  immigias'i 
who  came  here  between  1820  and  1860,  wt 
find  that  the  annual  arrivals  averaged  otlj 
126,000.  Of  those  who  emigrated  faitherti 
to  1865,  nearly  three-fiftha  were  from  ik 
British  Isles,  and  almost  one-half  from  hr 
land.  The  emigration  from  Grermanj  be 
been  gradually  increasing  for  tweBtj^^Tf 
years  past,  and  in  the  year  ending  June  3C< 
1869,  exceeded,  as  it  will  be  certain  to  d^ 
hereafter,  that  from  the  British  Isles;  tk 
number  of  Germans  arriving  being  132,537, 
or  nearly  two-fifths;  EngBsh  and  Scotch, 
60,286 ;  Irish,  64,938.  The  Swedes  and 
Norwegians  exceeded  45,000,  and  the  emi- 
gration  from  these  countries  is  rapidly  and 
largely  on  the  increase.  Bnt  the  immigra' 
tion  to  the  Pacific  coast  from  China,  Jap«, 
India,  and  the  Malay  conntries,  iadestioedto 
exceed  vastly  that  from  £urope.  Amounds^ 
to  about  13,000  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1869,  it  is  likely  to  qnadrnple  in  the  jev 
ending  June  80,  1870,  and  in  (he  tenye^ 
1870-1880  will  hardly  &I]  below  five  mill- 
ions. 

The  emigration  of  five  millions  of  people 
from  any  one  of  the  countries  of  Europe  a 
ten  years  would  so  diminish  the  number  c^ 
producers  as  to  force  up  the  price  of  waga 
to  a  point  which  would  check  and  possibh 
forbid    emigration,    and    therefore  we  can 
hardly  expect  the  European  emigrstioD  to 
exceed  four  or  five  millions  (it  has  never  vet 
exceeded  two  millions)  within  ten  years'  time. 
But    the    emigration    from    China,  /ap«^ 
India  and  Malaysia  is  controlled  by  no  snch 
law.     The  population  of  these  couDtriesis, 
in   round   numbers:    China,    400  roillioDs; 
Japan,  50  millions;  India  and  Farther Indja, 
200  millions,  and  Malaysia  at  least  100  ruiff- 
ions  more — making,  in  all,  750  niillions.  Of 
these,  more  than  two-thirds  are  very  poor, 
though  at  the  same  time  very  industrious; 
and  under  the  arrangements  now  mating  or 
which  will  soon  be  made,  the  immigration  of 
fifty  millions  of  them  to  our  shores  withiD 
the  next  twenty  years,  will  only  reJiere  woa- 
erately  the   poverty  of  those  who  renjain, 
while  there  will   be   ample  opportunitj  Jf>^ 
those  who  come  to  obtain  a  better  living 
than  they  could  possibly  have  obtained  ib 
those  countries. 

2.  The  vast  extent  of  land  as  yet  nnoccu- 
pied  is  favorable  to  the  rapid  natural  incn?^ 
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of  the  popalatioiL  In  a  new  country,  the 
births  are  more  namerons  and  the  children 
more  vigorous  than  in  older  aud  more  densely 
inhabited  countries,  and  in  general  the  prog- 
eny of  the  poor  and  laboring  classes  are  more 
numerous  tnan  those  of  the  rich.  In  a  new- 
ly settled  country,  too,  marriage  usually  takes 
place  earlier,  (where  the  disparity  in  the  num- 
oers  of  the  two  sexes  is  not  too  great,)  and 
is  usually  more  prolific. 

3.  There  is  a  strong  probability,  almost  a 
certainty,  of  the  annexation  of  l^ritish  Co- 
lumbia, Canada,  and  probably  also  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
the  most  important  islands  of  the  West  In- 
dies, before  the  close  of- the  present  century. 
The  aggregate  population  of  these  countries 
would  DC  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions — an  im- 
portant addition  at  present,  though  a  very 
trifling  one  if  deferred  for  a  hundred  years. 
But  these  additions  are  not  of  moment  only 
for  the  additions  they  will  make  directly  to 
our  population,  but  for  the  vast  tracts  of  un- 


inhabited or  sparsely-inhabited  territory  they 
will  add  to  us ;  much  of  it  a  rich  and  highly 
productive  soil  yet  to  be  redeemed  from  its 
original  condition.  Much  of  this  territory, 
and  particularly  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  British  Columbia,  is  rich  in  both  mineral 
and  vegetable  wealth.  Gold,  silver,  quick- 
silver, iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  probably  tin, 
abound  in  almost  all  parts  of  it  There  are 
vast  deposits  of  coal,  and  quarries  of  superior 
building  stone.  The  immense  forests  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  of  some  portions  of  Mexico 
will  furnish  timber,  lumber  and  fuel  for  ages. 
These  considerations  all  favor  a  rapid  growth 
of  population,  and  sustain  the  position  that 
the  ratio  of  growth  will  be  an  increasing 
rather  than  a  diminishing  one. 

4.  The  great  and  constantly-increasing  fa- 
cilities of  travel  thronshout  all  portions  of 
the  country  tend  to  increase  tne  ratio  of 
growth  of  population.  While  the  American 
Anglo-Saxons,  those  of  our  citizens  whose 
homes  have  been  on  this  continent  for  three 
or  more  generations,  are  inclined  to  congre- 
gate in  the  large  cities,  and  the  Celtic  races 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  manifest  the 
same  tendency,  all  the  Teutoi  in  and  Scandi- 
navian immigrants  are  full  of  the  desire  to 
buy  land — to  have  a  home  of  their  own.  The 
Japanese  and  most  of  the  Chinese  have  the 
same  disposition.  Whatever  means  of  trans- 
portation afford  an  easy  and  speedy  transit 
to  the  new  lands  of  the  interior  will  greatly 
fi&cilitate  the  growth  of  the  population. 


6.  There  is  no  probability  of  any  widely- 
desolating  war  in  this  country,  certainly  for 
the  next  fifty  years.  State  sovereignty  and 
Slavery  were  both  settled  forever  by  our  late 
war,  and  there  is  no  other  conceivable  cause 
for  another  civil  war.  That  one  is  likely  to 
be  fomented  on  religious  questions,  no  one 
who  has  studied  the  future  of  the  country  can 
believe  for  a  moment.  A  war  with  England 
or  France  might  be  possible,  but  hardly  prob- 
able, and  should  it  occur,  though  it  mi^ht 
occasion  loss  of  property  from  the  blockading 
or  possible  bombardment  of  some  of  our 
ports,  it  could  hardly  make  much  difference 
with  our  population,  and  in  the  case  of  En- 
gland would  end  in  our  possessing  the  entire 
territory  now  subject  to  that  power  on  this 
continent  No  other  power  could  maintain 
war  with  ns  to  any  extent  which  would  injure 
us.  The  loss  of  life  due  to  a  great  war  makes 
itself  felt  under  ordinary  circumstances  for 
two  or  three  decades,  in  the  census;  and 
where  there  is  no  immigration  to  make  good 
the  loss,  materially  reduces  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease. In  France  the  great  wars  of  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  the  present  century,  and  the 
drain  which  they  made  on  the  youth  of  the 
nation,  being  counterbalanced  by  no  immi- 
gration, has  hardly  yet  ceased  to  show  its 
effect  on  the  census ;  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation being  only  from  3  to  6  per  cent  in  ten 
years,  or  only  about  one-tenth  of  ours.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  late  war  has 
slightly  diminished  our  ratio  of  increase  from 
1860  to  1870,  but  owing  to  the  great  influx 
by  immigration  consequent  upon  our  impro- 
ved national  condition,  this  diminution  will 
be  comparatively  slight  The  improbability 
of  any  desolating  war  is  an  important  item 
in  the  rapidity  of  our  national  growth  in  the 
future,  for  war,  aside  from  its  immediate  de- 
structive effect,  deranges  commerce,  injures 
and  often  revolutionizes  manufactures,  and 
to  some  extent  paralyzes  all  the  ordinary 
industries. 

We  can  not  predict  with  any  certainty  that 
there  will  be  no  visitations  of  sweeping  epi- 
demics; these  are  always  liable  to  occur;  but 
the  laws  of  health  and  the  control  of  epi- 
demics are  so  much  better  understood  now 
than  formerly,  that  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  if  they  occur  they  will  not  make  such 
havoc  with  our  population  as  has  been  made 
in  former  times  and  in  other  countries ;  and 
there  is,  besides,  a  law  of  nature  in  regard  to 
epidemics,  which  does  not  exist  in  regard  to 
other  losses  of  population.    The  number  of 
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deaths,  in  a  well  regulated  and  intelligent  1 90  powerfid  an  infloenoe  as  thej  wonld  have 


commanity,  daring  the  prevalenoe  of  an  epi- 
demic, (cholera,  for  instance,)  is  not  mate- 
rially greater  than  in  other  years,*  the  epi- 
demic apparently  swallowing  up  moat  other 
disorders,  and  the  number  of  fatal  cases  from 
them  being  nearly  as  much  less  as  those  from 
the  cholera  is  greater.  There  is,  too,  a  law 
of  compensation,  in  the  marked  increase  in 
the  number  of  births  in  an  epidemic  year. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  a  loss ;  for  those  who  die 
are  mostly  adults,  and  those  who  make  up 
their  place  and  number  are  in&nts ;  but  the 
M;gregate  number  of  births  and  deaths  bear 
about  the  usual  proportion  to  each  other. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  reasons 
why  the  ratio  should  be  a  decreasing  or  star 
tionary  one.  Among  these  are :  the  aggre- 
gation of  wealth  in  comparatively  few  hands, 
kaving  the  middle  class  small  m  numbers, 
and  the  dependent  or  laboring  class  large, 
and  probably  eventually  very  poor.  This 
would  tend  to  diminish  the  ratio  of  increase 
in  the  population,  since,  though  the  births 
may  be  proportionately  more  numerous  than 
now,  the  number  of  deaths  at  one  year  old 
and  under  will  also  be  neater.  The  monopo- 
lizing of  the  land  in  large  estates,  to  which 
there  is  a  strong  tendency,  will  have  a  some- 
what similar  eiifect,  though  it  will  not  mani- 
fest itself  quite  so  soon.  Again,  as  the  pop- 
ulation becomes  more  dense,  the  mortality 
increases  from  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as 
vicious  habits,  crime,  hereditary  tainting  of 
the  blood,  epidemics,  foul  air,  starvation  or 
defective  nutrition,  &c.  &c.  The  laws  of 
health  are  now  so  much  better  understood 


done,  a  hundred  or  even  fifty  years  ago ;  bn^ 
they  must  to  some  extent  diminish  the  ratio 
of  increase  of  the  population.  The  intense 
excitability  and  tendency  to  overwork  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  partly  the  effect 
of  temperament  and  partly  of  climate,  short- 
ens the  duration  of  human  life  and  hence 
diminishes  the  growth  of  the  popuhtion. 
The  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  tobacco 
and  opium,  and  licentious  indulgence,  exert 
a  powerful  influence  in  the  same  direction. 

We  have  considered  with  great  care  these 
various  influences  and  their  effect  upon  the 
increase  of  the  population,  and  in  order  to  be 
on  the  safe  side  and  underestimate  ratha 
than  overestimate  the  growth  of  the  nation, 
have  made  our  tables  of  the  population  of 
each  decade  of  the  next  hundred  years,  on  a 
constantly  though  slowly  decreasing  ratio. 
We  have  in  these  estimates  made  no  account 
of  any  accessions  to  our  territory  or  to  our 
population  by  annexation,  for  tne  obvious 
reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  such 
accessions  would  occur,  and  equally  impoa- 
sible  to  predict  whether  they  would  resulti 
for  some  time  after  their  annexation,  in  an 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  population. 
The  ratio  of  increase  from  1850  to  1860  was, 
as  we  have  already  said,  87.75  per  cent  But 
for  the  civil  war,  the  ratio  between  1860  and 
1870  roust  have  been  considerably  greater 
than  this,  in  consequence  of  the  great  in- 
crease of  immigration ;  but  this  disturbing 
cause  roust  be  taken  into  the  account ;  and 
we  believe  we  are  making  a  suflicient  allow- 
ance for  it  in  reducing  the  ratio  to  23.4  per 
cent. 


than  formerly,  that  these  causes  do  not  exert 

This  makes  the  population  in  1870, 38,905,258 

The  ratio  from  1870  to  1880  we  have  put  at  34  per  cent,  though 
we  believe  it  will  exceed  that  This  would  give  for  the  popu- 
lation in  1880,  in  round  members, 52,132,000 

Still  diminishing  the  ratio  of  increase,  we  make  it  from  1880  to 

1890,  33  per  cent,  which  would  make  the  population  of  1890,       69,385,000 

From  1890  to  1900  our  ratio  is  32  per  cent,  making  the  popu- 
lation in  1900, 91,522,000 

From  1900  to  1910  we  have  assumed  31  per  cent  as  the  ratio. 

This  gives  for  the  population  in  1910, 119,893,000 

For  the  decade  1910  to  1920,  the  ratio  is  farther  decreased  to  30 

per  cent,  giving  a  population  in  1920  of    .....••     155,860,000 

From  1920  to  1930,  the  ratio  is  29  per  cent,  and  the  population 

of  the  census  of  1930  would  be 201,059,000 

From  1930  to  1940,  the  proposed  ratio  is  27  per  cent,  making  the 

population  of  1940, 255,444,000 

From  1940  to  1950,  we  make  a  reduction  of  one  per  cent  in  the 
ratio,  giving  it  as  25  per  cent,  by  which  rate  of  increase  the 
population  of  1950  would  be 319,305,000 
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From  1950  to  1960,  afartlierreductioii  of  the  ratio  to  28  per  cent, 

gives  a  population  in  1960  of 391,755,000 

From  1960  to  1970,  the  increase  is  estimated  on  a  ratio  of  21  per 

cent,  giving  a  population  in  1970  of 474,011,000 

Doubtless  the  public  will  be  astonished  at  the  result  of  our  figures,  thej  would  be  equally  so  should 
W3  cast  the  interest  at  compound  on  a  thousand  dollars  for  one  hundred  years.  It  may  be  said  that  emi- 
gration, a  great  source  of  increase,  will  not  continue  in  the  same  ratio.  The  average  percentage  of  in- 
crease for  3ie  four  decades  from  1830  to  1870,  is  33  per  cent,  per  decade.  The  ayerage  for  the  four  last 
decades,  estimated  from  1930  to  1970,  is  25  per  cent,  per  decade,  the  former  being  37  per  cent,  larger, 
whfle  the  increase  from  emigration  in  the  past  forty  years,  has  been  only  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  our  estimate  from  1930  to  1970,  we  haye  made  no  allowance  for  increase  by 
emigration,  but  haye  put  the  natural  increase  12  per  cent,  below  that  from  1830  to  1870.  The  estimate 
is  large,  yet  we  think  it  beloyr  the  bounds  of  reason. 


Vast  as  this  aggregate  seems,  being  a  little 
more  than  one-durdthe  largest  estimate  of 
the  present  popalation  of  the  globe,  it  is  in 
all  probability  below  the  actual  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  government  of  North 
America  in  1970.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  only  small  portions  of  the  earth  have  a 
population  approaching  in  density  what  the 
land  is  able  to  sustain,  and  those  portions  are 
often  among  the  most  sterile.  Taking  the 
whole  of  North  America  as  the  probable  ex- 
tent of  our  country  in  1970,  and  this  estimate 
would  give  but  70  fV»  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile,  or  if  we  reject  the  uninhabitable  por- 
tion, which  it  would  be  excessively  liberal  to 
estimate  at  one-half,  we  should  have  a  maxi- 
mum density  of  140(VS  to  the  square  mile. 
In  1855,  Belgium  had  a  population  of  397 
persons  to  the  square  mile,  although  its  soil 
is  generally  sterile;  and  Saxony,  England 
and  Wales,  Netherlands,  Sardinia,  Wurtem- 
burg,  and  Ireland,  each  exceeded  200  persons 
to  uxe  square  mile.  Indeed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Den- 
mark, nearly  all  the  States  of  Europe  have  a 
more  dense  population  than  this  would  be. 
With  a  more  intelligent  and  skillful  culture 
of  the  arable  portions  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  a  carefiil  husbanding  of  much  that  is  now 
recklessly  wasted,  there  is  no  reason  why  six 
or  even  tenfold  the  present  population  of  the 
globe  might  not  be  supported  in  far  greater 
comfort  than  is  at  present  the  lot  of  many 
millions  of  its  people ;  and  the  progress  in 
agriculture,  manufactures  and  the  arts  in  the 
next  hundred  years  will  be  such  as  to  make 
a  dense  population  of  the  globe  possible 
without  suffering. 

It  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  to  pre- 
dict the  future  ^owth  of  cities  than  of  a 
whole  country ;  for  there  are  so  many  things 
to  disturb  the  uniformity  of  municipal 
growth,  things  which  can  not  be  foreseen, 
but  which  exert  a  controlling  influence  for  a 
score  or  more  of  years,  and  where  there  is  a 
28 


strong  rivalry  between  two  cities,  a  simple 
and  apparently  insignificant  incident  may 
turn  the  scale  toward  one  or  the  other,  and 
its  rival  fall  into  decadence.  In  1860,  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis  were  bitter  rivals,  and  St. 
Louis  had  decidedly  the  advantage  in  popu- 
lation, location,  and  capital.  The  three  years 
which  followed  changed  this  position  of 
things.  St.- Louis,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
seat  of  war,  and  from  the  paralyzing  influ- 
ence of  the  war  upon  its  industries,  fell  be- 
hind in  the  race,  and  its  energetic  rival  seized 
the  opportunity  to  lead  in  those  lines  of  trafl[ic 
in  which  St.  Louis  had  been  preeminent,  and 
to  secure  those  connections  with  the  Pacific 
Railway  and  the  Northwest,  which  gave  it 
the  trade  and  travel  of  an  almost  illimitable 
region.  When,  in  1864,  St.  Louis  awaked 
to  the  consideration  of  her  future,  she  found 
how  greatly  she  had  retrograded,  and  though 
she  has,  since  that  time,  made  desperate  ef- 
forts to  regain  her  prestige,  and  although  she 
is  unquestionably  destined  to  become  a  great 
city,  yet  it  will  be  long  before  she  can  re- 
trieve those  three  lost  years,  and  longer  still 
before  she  can  lead  the  way  for  the  City  of 
the  Lakes  to  follow.  Other  examples  of  these 
epochs  in  the  life  of  a  city  will  occur  to  all. 
It  is  necessary,  too,  in  predicting  the  future 
growth  of  a  large  city,  to  take  into  the  ac- 
count as  really  a  part  of  its  growth,  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  region  within  a  radius  of  from 
six  to  fifteen  miles  of  its  central  point;  for 
although  this  may  not  be  technically  within 
its  corporate  limits,  it  is,  in  all  laige  citi<s, 
really  a  part  of  its  actual  inhabitants.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  when,  as  in  the  case 
of  New  York  or  Boston  originally,  the  actual 
corporate  limits  of  the  city  are  circuniFcribed 
by  natural  boundaries.  It  is  probable  thjit 
the  population  now  inhabiting  Manhattan 
Island  is  very  little  more  than  it  was  in  1 86(). 
There  has  been  growth  certainly  in  the  upper 
wards,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
diminution  in  the  lower  wards,  where  great 
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hives  of  population  have  been  tnwaformed 
into  broad  streets  occupied  by  great  ware- 
houses, and  where  now  there  is  hardly  a  fiun- 
ily  where  once  were  hundreds.  But  the  con- 
stant influx  of  population  has  overflowed  into 
Brooklyn,  East  New  York,  Jamaica,  Ac^  Stat- 
en  Lland,  Bergen,  Jersey  City,  Hudson,  Ho- 
boken,  Newark,  Paterson,  Orange,  Bloomfield, 
Montclair,  and  even  as  &r  as  Pbunfield,  N.  J., 
and  toward  the  north  has  filled  np  the  lower 
portion  of  Westchester  county,  till  it  is  for 
Many  miles  a  continuous  and  dense  village 
population.  No  estimate  of  the  popuUtion 
which  failed  to  take  these  suburbs  of  the  city 
into  the  account  would  do  justice  to  its  ad- 
vance. Yet  this  greatly  complicates  the 
question  of  future  growth.  With  the  present 
facilities  for  travel,  the  merchant  or  mechanic 
doing  business  in  New  York  can  reach  his 
shop,  office  or  store  in  an  hour  after  leaving 
his  home  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  away,  or 
in  from  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes  if  he  lives 
four,  five,  or  six  miles  away.  Next  year,  with 
the  improved  methods  of  transit  he  may  be 
able  to  come  from  these  distances  in  half  the 
time  he  now  spends,  and  places  twenty-five 
or  thirty  miles  distant  by  the  same  improve- 
ments will  be  just  as  desirable  for  residences 
to  those  whose  business  does  not  require 
them  to  be  too  early  at  their  work.  Twenty 
years  hence  there  may  be  such  rapid  means 
of  transit  that  a  man  sixty  miles  aistant  can 
reach  his  place  of  business  in  fifty  or  sixty 
minutes.  Must  we  then  include  in  the  city 
the  population  for  a  radius  of  sixty  miles  ? 
Other  things  being  equal,  that  city  will  be 
the  largest  in  which  concentrate  the  largest 
number  of  trunk  lines  of  railways,  ocean  or 
lake  steamers,  canals,  &c.,  and  which  by  its 
abundant  capital  is  able  to  accumulate  the 
goods  from  all  quarters  which  are  requisite 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  merchants, 
manufactprers,  miners  and  mechanics  who 
flock  thither,  on  the  best  terms.  But  to  re- 
tain this  preeminence  requires  a  constant 
struggle.  With  the  increasing  facilities  and 
cheapness  of  travel,  the  merchant  who  has 
bought  his  supply  of  goods  at  Omaha  will 
come  to  Chicago,  if  he  can  do  enough  better 
to  pay  him  for  the  journey,  or  if  he  has 
bought  at  Chicago,  he  will  come  to  New 
York;  and  if  he  finds  that  Liverpool  or  Lon- 
don or  Paris  afford  goods  materially  cheaper 
than  New  York,  and  he  wants  enough  to  pay 
for  the  additional  time  or  trouble,  he  will 
cross  the  ocean.  At  this  very  time,  lines  of 
railroad  are  nearing  completion,  the  freight 
cars  of  which  will  lay  down  the  flour  and  grain 


of  the  West,  the  coal  and  petroleum  of  the 
Central  States,  and  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  the  Northern  and  Korth-westem  tier  of 
States  at  Boston,  at  about  the  aame  price, 
without  breaking  bulk,  at  which  they  are  now 
brought  to  New  York;  and  not  only  can 
these  articles  be  shipped  to  Europe  from  that 
city  at  less  cost  than  from  New  York,  but 
goods  can  be  brought  from  Europe  in  return 
sooner  and  cheaper  than  to  New  York.  Boa- 
ton  has  not  all  or  even  one-half  the  advan- 
tages for  business  which  New  York  has,  and 
hence  can  not  probably  compete  very  suc- 
cessfully with  her ;  but  it  is  in  these  constant 
struggles  for  the  supremacy  that  the  danger 
of  decadence  in  our  great  cities  lies.  Yet 
with  all  these  drawbacks  to  any  very  minute 
accuracy  in  our  estimates,  we  have  felt  that 
it  was  necessary  to  prepare  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  probable  growth  of  our  leading 
cities  in  each  decade  of  the  next  hundred 
years.  In  this,  acting  upon  the  principle  we 
have  laid  down,  we  give  but  one  city  where 
there  are  several  so  contiguous  as  to  be  really 
but  suburbs  of  it,  and  include  them  in  our 
estimates.  We  have  been  mindful  also  of 
the  fact  that  a  city  will  cease  to  grow  when 
its  distances  become  too  great  for  conven- 
ience, and  its  cost  of  rents  and  living  too 
great  for  its  citizens  to  be  able  to  make  a 
profit  on  their  business. 

In  the  following  tables  we  give  the  popu- 
lation of  nearly  one  hundred  cities,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  the  United  States  for 
1850  and  1860,  with  the  rates  of  increase; 
also  the  estimated  population  for  one  hundred 
years,  beginning  with  1870,  with  the  average 
per  centage  of  increase  for  the  ten  decades. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  per  centage  in 
nearly  all  cases,  except  a  few  of  the  new 
cities  in  the  West,  is  much  below  our  es- 
timate for  the  whole  country,  while  the  ten- 
dency of  population  is  to  concentrate  in  cities. 
The  reason  of  this  must  be  obvious  to  the 
intellifijent  reader.  Throughout  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  and  in  the  new  States,  there  are 
hundreds  of  towns  and  villages,  now  too 
small  to  be  included  in  this  table,  which 
within  the  coming  hundred  years  will  grow 
up  into  populous  and  flourishing  cities.  The 
routes  of  our  great  transcontinental  railroads, 
the  Union,  Northern,  Southern,  and  Kansas 
Pacific,  will  also  be  studded  with  cities  where 
now  there  are  only  broad  prairies.  These 
estimates,  at  best,  are  but  an  approximation 
to  the  truth,  but  they  will  furnish  some  data 
for  enabling  us  to  comprehend  the  America 

of  the  future.  C^nir\n]c^ 
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It  will  bp  seen  that  we  have  given  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  with  their  suburbs 
of  twenty  miles  radius,  a  much  larger  popu- 
lation in  1970  than  any  city  on  the  globe 
now  has ;  but  when  we  consider  that  the  ter- 
ritory allowed  gives  them  1,600  square  miles, 
and  that  this  provides  for  an  average  density 
of  only  from  7,000  to  12,000  persons  per 
square  mile,  while  portions  of  New  York  now 
have  over  200,000  persons  to  the  square  mile, 
and  parts  of  London  over  400,000  to  the 
square  mile,  the  supposed  population  of  these 
cities  and  their  suburbs  is  seen  not  to  be  so 
▼ery  much  out  of  the  way.  The  Metropol- 
itan District  of  London,  which  is  now  esti- 
m^ited  as  containing  3,600,000  inhabitants, 
has  in  the  largest  estimate  only  116  square 
miles,  only  about  one-thirteenth  of  the  pro- 
posed territory  to  which  we  have  assigned 
this  seemingly  large  population,  while  its 
present  number  of  inhabitants  is  one-fifth  of 
that  which  we  have  supposed  New  York  to 
possess  in  1970.  We  have  in  all  probability 
underrated  the  population  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  a  hundred  years  hence,  though  we 
have  provided  for  some  very  large  cities 
there;  but  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  of  the  scientific  men  of  that  val- 
lev,  J.  W.  Foster,  LL.  D.,  of  Chicago,  author 
of  "  The  Mississippi  Valley,  its  Physical  Ge- 
<^aphy,  ^c."  regards  it  as  absolutely  certain 
that  that  valley  will  have  over  fifty  millions 
of  inhabitants  before  A.  D.  1900,  and  if  it 
has  that  number  within  thirty  years,  its  nat- 
ural increase  and  the  vast  flood  of  immigra- 
tion pouring  into  it  from  East  and  West  will 
inevitably  give  it  three  hundred  millions  by 
A.  D,  1970.  Of  this  great  population  by  far 
the  larger  part  will  undoubtedly  be  concen- 
trated m  its  cities  and  large  towns.  There 
will  be  enough,  outside  of  these,  to  till  the 
lands  successfnlly,  doubtless ;  for  agriculture 
will  be  compelled  to  coax  from  the  reluctant 
earth  its  utmost  gifts  in  the  way  of  crops,  to 
feed  such  multitudes  as  will  tnen  call  that 
fiur  valley  their  home;  manufactures  and 
mining  will  undoubtedly  keep  considerable 
numbers  away  from  the  great  towns,  but  as 
it  has  always  been  in  the  past  so  it  is  always 
likely  to  be ;  the  great  cities  have  irresistible 
attractions  for  the  masses,  and  in  them  they 
will  congregate,  often  to  their  destruction. 

There  will  be,  of  course,  a  great  roultipli- 
oation  of  the  employments  and  avocations  by 
which  it  will  be  possible  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
and  very  probably  also  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  the  pauper  and  dangerous  cl^es. 


When,  as  must  by  that  time  be  the  case,  pop- 
ulation begins  to  press  close  on  the  heels  of 
production,  so  that  there  is  a  necessity  for 
some  measures  to  repress  its  too  rapid  in- 
crease, the  number  of  the  dependent  classes 
will  greatly  enlarge,  especially  in  the  cities, 
and  thousands  will  lie  down  at  night  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  source  from  which  they 
are  to  be  provided  with  bread  for  the  mor- 
row. 


CHAPTER  n. 

GOVEENMBNT  AND   LEGISLATION  OF  THB 
FUTUEE. 

What  will  be  the  form  of  the  National 
Gk)vemment  a  hundred  years  hence  ?  The 
question  is  a  difficult  one  to  answer,  and  one 
which  suggests  perils  of  a  serious  character 
to  free  institutions.  No  republic  of  the  past 
has  retained  its  republican  government  long, 
after  it  had  acquired  great  wealth,  an  ex- 
tended territory,  and  a  large  population; 
while  small  republics  have  maintained  them- 
selves for  ages,  in  part  perhaps  by  virtue  of 
their  insignificance.  A  vast  territory,  made 
up  of  States  of  small  or  moderate  size^  of 
differing  conditions  of  climate,  soil,  indus- 
tries, origin  and  interests,  is  likely  to  lose  its 
cohesiveness  and  fall  to  pieces  by  a  natural 
process  of  segregation.  History  is  full  of 
examples  of  tnis.  The  great  Ibabylonian 
monarchy ;  the  Medo-Persian  kingdom,  with 
its  hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces ;  the 
empire  of  Alexander,  which  did  not  survive 
its  founder,  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  later 
times,  the  vast  domain  of  Genghiz-Ehan,  and 
the  still  greater  one  of  Timur-lane,  the  empire 
of  China,  the  Saracen  empire  of  the  West, 
the  great  German  empire,  and  the  hastily- 
organized  and  as  speedily  disintegrated  im- 
perial domain  of  tne  Fii-st  Napoleon,  are  all 
instances  of  this  unwieldiness  of  a  great 
State. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  were  not  repub- 
lics, but  monarchies  controlled  and  bound 
together  by  a  single  will.  This  is  true ;  and 
it  may  be  added  that  there  were  in  none  of 
them  the  capacity  for  free  government,  the 
intelligence,  or  the  free  institutions  which  are 
our  strongest  safeguards. 

It  would  seem  that  the  strength  of  our 
government  and  its  stability  could  be  put  to 
no  severer  test  than  that  which  it  has  so  tri- 
umphantly sustained  in  the  late  civil  war. 
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There  were  arr»yed  not  only  the  differing  in- 
terests of  two  sections  of  the  conntry,  settled 
at  first  by  different  classes^  and  whose  cli- 
mate, soil  and  productions  were  unlike ;  the 
one  composed  of  an  active,  industrious,  and 
homogeneous  population,  the  other  having 
mainly  but  two  olaasea,  the  aristocratic  and 
the  servile,  and  the  latter  without  hope  of 
advancement  or  of  liberation  from  slavery. 
The  war  was  bitter,  and  at  limes  the  result 
seemed  doubtful,  but  in  the  end  the  nation 
and  its  government  were  stronger  than  be- 
fore. The  destrucUon  of  slavery,  and  the 
strong  bonds,  moral,  social,  political,  and 
physical,  which  bind  all  the  different  sections 
of  the  country  toother,  forbid  for  fifty  years 
to  come  any  senous  probability  of  another 
civil  war.  If  it  comes,  soon  or  late,  it  must 
be  from  one  or  other  of  the  following  causes: 
the  introduction  in  vast  numbers  of  an  infe- 
rior laboring  class,  such  as  the  Chinese  or 
Hindoos,  and  their  discontent  with  the  treat- 
ment they  receive,  or  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  which  they  are  deprived.  Should 
the  Chinese,  for  instance,  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  to  the  number  of  say  twenty 
millions,  and  be  refused  suffrage  and  political 
rights,  and  at  the  same  time  be  oppressed 
and  kept  in  a  servile  position,  we  might  ex- 
pect a  protracted  civil  war  and  very  possibly 
as  a  result  a  change  in  our  forms  of  govern- 
ment. If,  again,  the  Hispano-American  races, 
(the  Mexicans,  Central  Americans,  Cubans, 
Ac)  of  whom  there  seems  a  probability  Uiat 
the  greater  part  will  be  annexed  during 
the  coming  twenty-five  or  fifty  years,  with 
their  old  proclivity  for  revolutions  and  pro- 
nunciamentos,  should  feel  themselves  ag- 
grieved and  lift  the  standard  of  revolt,  there 
would  follow  a  civil  war,  which  would  be 
^'  short,  sharp,  and  decisive,"  but  would  be 
likely  forever  to  prevent  any  farther  aspira- 
tions in  that  direction. 

A  more  reasonable  cause  of  concern  in 
regard  to  the  stability  of  our  present  form  of 
government,  may  be  found  in  the  tendencies 
to  an  oligarchy  of  wealth  and  political  power 
in  oar  great  cities  and  the  fearful  corruption 
of  the'ballot,  which  even  now  exists.  If  a 
man  possessing  large  wealth  and  devoid  of 
moral  principle,  can,  by  alien  votes,  repeat- 
ing, firauduleut  naturalizations,  or  fraudulent 
canvass  of  votes,  attain  to  power  in  the  city, 
county,  or  State  ;  if  he  can  bribe  the  legis- 
latures, purchase  infiuence  or  control  the  ju- 
diciary, and  put  his  own  creatures  in  all 
places  of  trust,  he  may  not,  at  some  unex- 


pected moment,  find  it  difficult  to  reacb  the 
Presidency,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  servile  tools 
and  dupes,  effect  a  coup  d/itat  and  make  him- 
self PKaident  for  life,  King,  Emperor,  or 
Autocrat.    How  long  he  would  be  able  to 
maintain  himself  in  such  a  position  would  be 
questionable ;  our  people  in  general  Bare  bo 
gieat  fondness  for  crowned  heads,    or  for 
usurpers  of  any  degree ;  but  there  is  a  con- 
siderable class  who  would  be  attracted  bj 
the  pomp  and  display  of  royalty,  and  if  thej 
could  attain  to  honors,  places  or  prefermenti 
through  the  royal  villain,  would  willinglj 
give  him  their  homage.    We  do  not  believe 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  such  a  naorper 
to  long  enjoy  his  ill-gotten  power,  bat  the 
great  danger  would  be  that  the  barriers  which 
now  hedge  in  our  Constitution  and  our  re- 
publican form  of  government  being   thus 
broken  down,  would  lose  so  much  <?  their 
sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  that  a 
second  aggression  would  be  less  difficult  than 
the  first,  and  a  third  more  successful  than 
either.    Our  greatest  danger  as  a  nation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  knavery  of  those  railroad 
kings  and  chie&  of  rings  who  will  employ 
money  to  corrupt  electors,  to  make  fraudu- 
lent canvasses  of  votes,  to  buy  judges  and 
legislatures,  and  to  secure  to  themselves  as 
nearly  as  possible  irresponsible  power. 

The  tendency  of  our  government  before 
the  war  was  toward  state  sovereignty ;  by 
slow  degrees  the  central  or  federal  power  was 
weakened  and  the  power  of  the  States 
strengthened,  till  even  a  man  of  stronger  will 
and  more  earnest  patriotism  than  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan miffht  have  been  justified  in  doubting 
whether  the  Federal  Government  actually 
possessed  the  power  to  coerce  a  rebellious 
State.  The  State  sovereignty  heresy  was  so 
inwoven  into  the  hearts  of  the  Southern  peo- 
ple through  the  mischievous  teachings  of 
Calhoun  and  his  disciples,  that  they  never 
regarded  themselves  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  they  were  South  Carolinians,  Yiigia- 
ians,  Mar^landers,  Geoigians,  dz;c.,  and  intel- 
ligent citizens  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
had  learned  to  distinguish  between  the  peo^ 
pie  of  the  North  and  the  South  who  visited 
Europe,  by  this  very  trait;  the  Northern 
man  always  called  himself  an  American  or  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  Southerner 
never  did  so,  but  always  named  his  State. 

The  war  broke  down  these  distinctions  and 
State  sovereignty  with  them.  As  was  nat- 
ural,  the  pendulum  swung  at  first  too  far  in 
the  other  direction ;  the  Federal  power  was 
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exaggerated,  perhaps,  a  little  beyond  its  just 
ciaiins;  but  there  is,  even  now,  a  reaction 
which  needs  to  be  guarded  against  Yet  the 
checks  and  balances  of  our  system  are  so  ad- 
mirable that  we  may  fiiirly  hope  that  our 
jpresent  form  of  government,  the  best,  all 
things  considered,  which  man  has  yet  known, 
will  be  continued  for  the  next  hundred  years. 
The  President  of  that  time  will  have  a  hun- 
dred States  or  more  under  his  sway,  and  will 
be  the  chief  ruler  of  a  mightier  empire  than 
ever  was  subject  to  one  man  in  the  world^s 
history.  The  cares  of  such  a  position  will 
be  such  as  few  men  will  be  able  to  endure, 
and  while  the  number  of  his  cabinet  officers 
must  be  greatly  increased,  and  they  must  be 
more  fully  responsible  to  the  National  Legis- 
lature for  their  respective  departments,  nis 
own  labors  will  be  herculean.  It  will  make 
his  task  somewhat  easier,  as  well  as  conduce 
areski^j  to  the  national  quiet,  if  his  term  of  of- 
fice is  extended  to  six  years,  and  a  reelection 
is  prohibited  at  least  until  one  term  has  inter- 
vened. Among  the  other  changes  which  will 
be  forced  upon  the  nation  by  the  great  in- 
crease of  population  and  enterprise,  will  be 
the  establishment  of  distinct  departments 
for  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Mining,  Com- 
merce, and  Education ;  the  division  of  the 
present  Treasury  Department  into  sub-depart- 
ments, of  Finance,  Currency  and  Coinage, 
Internal  Revenue,  Foreign  Revenue,  and  Debt 
— ^the  simplification  of  all  revenue  systems, 
whether  home  or  foreign — the  addition  of  a 
postal  telegraph  system  to  our  present  post- 
office  system,  the  Government  directorship 
and  supervision  for  its  mail  and  transporta- 
tion purposes,  of  all  the  principal  railway  and 
steamship  lines  ;*  a  department  of  the  public 
lands,  which  shall  be  able  to  facilitate  their 
sale  to  actual  settlers ;  the  payment  of  all 
pensions  in  monthly  or  semi-monthly  instal- 
ments; a  reorganization  of  the  Patent  Office, 
to  facilitate  and  encourage  useful  inventions; 
the  protection  and  aid  of  immigration,  and 
such  freedom  of  intercourse  with  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  as  may  enable  us  readily  to 
adopt  any  of  their  improvements  or  methods 
of  cultivation,  manufacture  or  mining  which 
may  prove  advantageous  to  us,  and  to  recip- 
rocate these  advantages  with  them. 

Were  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  or  even 
all  our  own  people,  governed  by  the  law  of 

*We  desire  to  be  distinctly  understood  as  ex- 
pressing no  opinion  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
these  measures.  We  are  not  speaking  of  what  ought 
to  be^  but  of  what  tviU  be. 


love,  we  might,  even  with  our  vast  increase 
of  population,  administer  our  afiairs  withi)ut 
any  considerable  enlargement  of  our  army  or 
navy, which,  small  as  both  are,  would  besut- 
ficient  for  national  police  duty  ;  but  unfortu- 
nately we  have  not  attained,  and  probably 
shall  not  in  the  next  hundred  yeai's  attain  to 
that  blissful  condition.  Our  isolation  and 
our  numbers  will  render  a  large  standing 
army  unnecessary ;  bnt  the  increasing  admix- 
ture of  races  in  our  population,  and  the  reck- 
less character  of  some  portions  of  it,  will 
require  a  steady  though  not  a  rapid  increase 
of  the  army  to  maintain  peace  in  all  quar- 
ters. The  necessities  of  our  commerce  and 
the  advancement  of  science  will  require  the 
maintenance  of  an  efficient  navy,  not  so  tun  eh 
for  warfare,  ofiensive  or  defensive,  as  for  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  peace  and  good 
order. 

Our  foreign  relations  will  require  the  best 
abilities  of  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the 
nation  for  their  successful  management,  not 
because  we  shall  be  in  any  special  danger  of 
war  with  foreign  powers ;  ow  great  popula- 
tion, our  ample  resources,  and  our  somewhat 
isolated  position  will  render  that  improbable ; 
but  a  great  nation  must  set  an  example  to 
the  smaller  powers  of  moderation,  of  iustice, 
of  honorable  dealing,  and  of  dignity.  It  munt 
not  be  so  easy  and  carcle&s,  as  to  tempt  impo- 
sition upon  its  good  nature,  nor  so  sensitive 
and  jealous,  as  to  be  too  ready  to  take  oilense 
where  none  is  intended.  As  our  population 
will  be  drawn  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  it  will  be  needful  for  om*  Foreign  Sec- 
retary or  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  ^ee 
to  it  that  none  of  those  wno  have  become 
citizens  shall  fail  of  receiving  that  protection 
in  all  their  lawful  enterprises  to  which  they 
are  entitled ;  and  to  this  end  a  watchful  cai-e 
must  be  kept  against  any  attempted  aggrc^ 
sions  or  oppressions  on  our  immigrants  when 
they  revisit  their  native  lands;  as  well  as 
against  the  commercial  frauds  which  are  so 
onen  practiced  under  our  consular  system. 
Wrongs  there  will  undoubtedly  be  against 
our  commerce  and  our  citizens,  as  there  have 
been  in  the  past,  and  these  wrongs  it  will  be 
the  office  of  our  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs 
to  redress,  always  being  mindful  of  the  will 
of  the  people,  as  expressed  through  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress.  The  negotiations 
for  further  accessions  of  territory  will  also 
be  a  part  of  his  duty,  if  by  that  time  we 
are  not  already  the  possessors  of  the  entire 
North  American  Continent  and  the  islands 
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adjacent,  which  Beenu  probable.  At  all 
events,  we  are  not  likely  to  find  it  neces- 
saiy  to  purchase  territory  otherwise  than, 
perhaps,  by  the  assumption  of  the  debts  of 
the  republics  or  colonies  which  desire  to 
unite  with  us,  if  these  debta  are  not  too 
large;  the  smaller  States  will  gravitate  toward 
us  in  due  season,  and  will  be  seeking  the 
privilege  of  annexing  themselves  to  us. 

We  must  ffive  a  separate  chi^ter  to  the 
*' Finances  of  tne  Future,"  and  hence  will  not 
consider  now  the  duties  or  the  policy  of  the 
cabinet  officer  who  may  a  hundred  years 
hence  preside  over  the  Treasury. 

The  functions  of  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior will  be  somewhat  changed.  He  has  now 
under  his  care  the  Bureau  Of  Public  Lands, 
the  Bureau  of  Pensions,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  with  a  quan  responsibility 
ov,er  the  Patent  Office,  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, the  Department  of  Education,  and 
a  supervision  of  the  Census  Bureau  during 
the  years  while  the  census  is  being  taken  and 
prepared  for  publication.  The  General  Land 
Office  will  probably  exist  a  hundred  years 
hence  only  for  the  care  of  its  archives,  or  the 
superintendence  of  such  lands,  should  there 
be  any,  as  the  General  Government  has  re- 
served to  itself  the  right  of  controlling  for 
national  purposes  aside  from  those  in  charge 
of  the  War  and  Naval  Departments.  No 
available  lands  will  then  remain  for  settle- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  government,  unless 
possibly  some  in  Northern  Alaska,  among 
the  highest  mountains  of  Mexico,  or  on  the 
shores  of  Labrador  or  Greenland.  The  Pen- 
sion Bureau  may  still  exist,  for  even  if  we 
have  no  other  wars,  there  will  be  a  few  chil- 
dren or  other  relatives  of  the  heroes  of  the 
War  of  1861-5,  who  will  still  claim  the  na- 
tion's bounty,  and  the  veterans  of  the  army 
or  navy  service  may  by  that  time  have  a  re- 
tiring pension.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  for  except  such 
of  the  Indians  as  have  adopted  the  habits  of 
civilization  and  the  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship, the  red  men  will  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared. The  Patent  Office,  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  and  the  Department  of 
Education,  will  have  each  become  separate 
and  independent  branches  of  the  govem- 
meut,  and  the  Census  Bureau  will  have  been 
raerged  in  a  general  Department  of  Statistics. 
There  will  remain,  however,  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  superintendence  of 
the  government  buildings  and  lands,  a  Bureau 
of  Labor,  which  shall  nave  a  general  over- 


sight and  care  for  the  milliona  of  ixmnignntBy 
especially  from  Asia,  who,  but  for  eometmii 
care,  would  be  in  danger  of  safiFeriDg  gnev>- 
OQS  wrongs;  a  Bureau  of  Travel  and  Tnaa- 
portation,  which  shall  control  in  the  interests 
of  the  government  the  great  routes  and  meaiia 
of  locomotion^  which  by  that  time  will  have 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  government,  as 
the  Erie  Canal  has  become  the  property  of 
the  8tate  of  New  York,  the  goreromeiit  own- 
ing the  roads  and  routes,  and  renting  im 
terms  of  years  the  privilege  of  running  steam- 
cars,  caloric  cars,  electro-motive  cars  and  en- 
gines, or  cars,  spheres  or  cylinders  driven  by 
compressed  air  or  other  motive  power,  npom 
them,  by  the  payment  of  a  fixed  rate  per 
mile.  It  will  nave  also  a  Bureau  of  Min^ 
and  Mining,  in  which  those  connected  with 
that  great  interest  can  be  brought  directlj  in 
communication  with  the  government^  and  aH 
questions  relative  to  the  government  minend 
lands  can  be  solved.  If  there  shall  remain 
any  forest  lands  appertaining  to  the  govern- 
ment domain,  the  preservation  of  the  forests, 
and  the  restoration  of  such  as  have  been  cut 
off,  with  reference  both  to  the  government 
interests,  and  to  their  effect  on  climate,  ho- 
midity,  and  ci^acity  for  restoring  needed 
elements  to  the  soil  and  lands  about  them, 
will  form  another  bureau  of  great  importance. 
There  will  therefore  be  ample  work  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  though  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  from  that  which  now  occn- 
pies  it 

The  whole  subject  of  Revenue,  whether 
from  excise,  stamps,  income-tax,  licenses,  cus- 
toms or  tonnage  duties,  should  and  probably 
will  be  assigned  to  a  single  department  of 
the  government ;  and  it  will  not  be  difficult, 
when  one  competent  man  has  virtual  control 
of  the  whole  subject,  to  so  adjust  these  taxes 
as  to  derive  from  them  the  greatest  amount 
of  revenue  with  the  least  possible  annoyance 
or  injury  to  the  tax-payers.  There  is  muck 
to  be  done  to  simplify  these  matters  so  as  to 
make  them  bear  justly  on  all  descriptions  of 
property  and  vested  interests,  and  not  unduly 
upon  any. 

Commerce  and  navigation  will  also  soon 
require  a  distinct  cabinet  officer,  who  can  de- 
vote himself^  without  the  distraction  of  other 
duties,  to  the  promotion  and  extension  of  our 
mercantile  enterprises  and  to  the  proper 
management  of  our  commercial  relations 
with  other  nations.  The  time  must  come, 
within  the  next  thirty  or  fifty  years,  when  our 
commerce  shall  have  regained  more  than  its 
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old  prestige^  before  the  war ;  when  England 
shall  not  be  able  to  boast,  as  she  now  does, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  war  of  1861-6, 
she  has  been  able  to  drive  the  greater  part 
of  our  ships  from  the  ocean,  and  that  the 
amount  of  American  shipping  is  now  incon- 
siderable. The  revival  cp  trade,  the  greater 
development  of  the  immense  iron  interest, 
and  the  impulse  which  will  be  given  to  the 
carrying  trade  bj  the  pressure  of  Asiatic 
goods  on  our  markets  and  of  Asiatic  emi- 
grants to  our  coasts,  will  render  the  com- 
merce of  this  country,  both  foreign  and  coast- 
wise, greater  in  extent  than  that,  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  The  abstraction  of 
commerce  and  navigation  as  well  as  of  cus- 
toms and  internal  revenue  from  the  Treasury 
Department,  will  not  materially  diminish  the 
vast  amount  of  labor  which  belong  to  that 
department  of  the  government.  The  man- 
agement of  the  National  Finances,  the  dimi- 
nution and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  the  final  extinc- 
tion of  the  National  Debt,  the  organization 
and  judicious  investment  of  the  Sinking 
Fund,  the  auditing  of  all  the  accounts  of 
other  departments  prior  to  their  payment, 
and  the  control  of  the  currency,  coinage,  and 
banking  affairs  of  the  whole  country,  will  be 
sufficient  to  make  that  department,  even  after 
the  bureaus  indicated  have  been  taken  from 
it,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
by  some  modification  of  the  newly-devised 
system  of  sphero-locomotion,  the  transmis- 
sion of  our  mails  may  be  accelerated  till 
within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  of 
their  mailing,  the  letters  dropped  into  the 
post-office  in  San  Francisco  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  in  New  York  City,  and  their  trans- 
mission across  all  but  the  largest  oceans  by 
a  similar  process  is  not  an  impossibility. 
This  rapidity  of  transmission,  as  well  as  the 
great  increase  of  population,  must  of  neces- 
sity multiply  many  fold  the  quantity  of  the 
national  correspondence,  and  the  transmis- 
sion of  newspapers  and  periodicals  also. 
While  this  must  greatly  increase  the  labors 
of  the  post-offices,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  con- 
trivances for  the  more  expeditious  sorting 
and  delivering  of  letters  will  be  devised, 
which  shall  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  Post  Office  Department.  The  money- 
order  system,  which  is  destined  to  have  an 
almost  indefinite  extension,  and  the  postal 
savings  bank  system,  will  undoubtedly  be- 
come leading  features  in  its  work,  facilitating 


as  they  will,  the  transaction  of  ail 
usmess  requiring  the  remittance  of  money 
in  small  sums.  Should  the  government,  as 
now  seems  probable,  take  into  its  own  hands 
the  transmission  of  telegraphic  despatches, 
and  perhaps  also  the  forwarding  of  parcels 
below  a  certain  weight,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment will  require  a  very  considerable  en* 
targement  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  numer- 
ous classes  of  duties. 

The  law  officer  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  the  Attorney- 
General,  is  with  us  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
though  no  other  nation  having  a  representa- 
tive form  of  ^vemment  makes  him  so.  Hia 
duties  will  of  course  increase  with  the  growth 
of  the  nation,  but  hardly  to  the  same  extent 
as  those  of  the  other  cabinet  officers. 

Turning  to  the  other  codrdinate  branches 
of  the  government,  we  foresee  some  great 
changes,  both  in  the  constitution  and  customs 
of  the  two  houses  of  Congress.  The  Senate 
wa/8  intended  to  be  a  grave,  deliberative  body 
composed  of  the  ablest  men — the  represent- 
ative men — of  each  State,  and  a  sort  of  coun- 
terpoise to  the  light  weights  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  National  Legislature.  It  did 
not  long  come  up  fully  to  this  high  standard, 
and  for  a  score  of  years  past  it  has  steadily 
degenerated.  The  highest  deliberative  body 
in  the  country,  some  of  its  members  have  not 
been  ashamed  at  almost  any  se&sioti  for  the 
last  twenty  years  to  enter  its  stately  chamber 
in  a  condition  of  the  grossest  intoxication, 
and  even  to  attempt  to  participate  in  its  de- 
bates in  that  disgraceiril  state.  There  are 
indeed  many  noble  and  honorable  men 
among  its  members ;  but  they  should  know 
that  the  dishonor  of  such  misconduct  reflects 
upon  the  whole  Senate,  and  should  have  been 
prompt  to  punish  such  offenders  with  expul- 
sion. But  it  is  not  drunkenness  alone  which 
dishonors  the  Senate.  The  violent  denun- 
ciation, the  reckless  abuse,  and  the  constant 
imputation  of  base  and  unworthy  motives  in 
the  debates  of  the  Senate,  assimilate  it  too 
closely  to  the  unseemly  wrangling  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  the  Senators  could  have  been 
chosen  without  reference  to  party ;  but  aa 
that  seems  now  impossible,  it  is  certainly  not 
too  much  to  hope  that  no  State  will  disgrace 
itself  by  sending  to  that  exalted  position,  a 
low  blackguard,  a  drunkard,  a  gam hler,  or  an 
unprincipled  demagogue.  Yet,  unless  there 
is  some  change  or  check  in  regard  to  the 
election  of  Senators,  when  the  time  comes, 
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MB  oome  it  will  within  the  centaiy,  when  two 
handred  Senators,  the  reprcsentatires  in  that 
body  of  a  handred  States,  shall  take  their 
•eats  there,  there  will  be  reSnacted  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  chamber,  the  scenes  of 
folly,  depravity  and  bmtality  which  hare 
hitherto  been  conrfined  to  the  Lower  House. 
How  indeed  can  it  be  otherwise  f  We  might 
iiope  that  the  several  States  woald  se&ct 
their  best  men  for  their  tepresentattves  in 
the  Senate,  but  the  experience  of  the  past 
twenty-live  years  forbids  the  belief  that  the 
moral  character  of  State  Legislatures  will  be 
Bufficiently  high  to  prevent  them  from  send- 
ing, sometimes,  bad^  base,  unprincipled  dem- 
agogues to  the  Senate  on  partisan  grounds. 
Among  these' two  hundred  there  will  be 'such 
a  mixture  of  races,  religions  and  civiliiations, 
as  have  not  been  seen  together  elsewhere. 
The  States  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  may  retain  their  representatives 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  with  perhaps  some 
alight  admixture  of  the  Celt,  the  Teuton,  and 
the  African,  but  from  the  north  will  come 
French  Canadians,  Celts,  and  half-breeds; 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Chinese  and  civ- 
ilized Indians ;  from  the  Pacific  coast,  Chi- 
nese, Japanese,  Malays,  and  perhaps  EUndoos; 
the  stalwart  Indian  of  the  northern  portion 
of  British  Colombia,  and  the  Esquimaux  of 
Alaska.  From  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
those  mixed  Spanish,  Indian,  and  Negro 
races,  in  which  most  of  the  bad  traits  of  all 
three  predominate ;  from  the  West  Indies, 
the  diminutive  Cuban  Creole,  whose  hot 
blood  makes  him  always  ready  for  strife,  and 
the  Negroes  and  Mnlattoes  of  Hayti  and  St. 
Domingo,  with  all  their  worst  passions  in  the 
ascendancy  from  a  hundred  years  of  anarchy 
and  bloodshed.  From  these  diverse  races 
and  peoples  must  our  Senators  be  chosen, 
unless  some  plan  can  be  hit  upon  for  select- 
ing the  best  men  of  the  nation  without  ref- 
erence to  locality,  for  its  Grand  Council. 
There  could  be  no  hope  of  any  great  meas- 
ures for  good  being  originated  or  promoted 
in  such  a  motley  assemblage. 

As  to  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  we 
must  confess  that  its  present  character  gives 
very  little  ground  of  hope  for  the  future. 
Within  a  few  years  past  it  has  had  among  its 
members,  murderers,  gamblers,  prize-fighters, 
swindlers,  and  thieves,  (the  names  of  repre- 
sentatives of  each  of  these  classes  will  occur 
at  once  to  every  intelligent  reader,)  and  it 
has,  not  inappropriately,  been  named  ''The 
National  Bear  Garden ;"  when  it  shall  come 


to  have  nearly  seven  hundred  members  from 
\hese  diverse  nationalities,  elected  by  xnor 
verml  sufirage,  and  in  the  mad  scramble  for 
office  or  place,  the  worst  demagogue  having 
the  best  chance  of  election,  how  can  it  be 
other  than  a  motley  horde  which  will  inclode 
many  of  the  worst  men  of  the  nation  9  There 
might  be,  there  probably  would  be,  some 
good  men  even  in  this  collectioD  of 

"Blaok  spirits  and  white,  blue  spirits  and  graj," 

but  they  would  be  utterly  powerless  for  tho 
accomplishment  of  any  good  purpose.  The 
only  hope  for  a  better  National  Parliament 
or  Congress  lies  in  three  measures :  a  restric- 
tion of  suffrage  by  a  standard  of  intelligence, 
education,  and  morality ;  a  reduction  of  the 
number,  by  lai^ly  increasing  the  ratio  of 
population  for  a  representative,  and  their 
election  by  general  mstead  of  local  ticket, 
with  a  provision  for  the  representation  of 
minorities.  ''To  this  complexion  it  most 
come,'^  sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  the 
better  for  the  country.  This  is  a  matter  of 
greater  importance  than  is  generally  suppose 
ed,  for  upon  the  character  of  our  national 
legislation  will  lai^ely  depend  the  future 
welfare  of  our  country. 

The  other  co5rdinate  branch  of  oar  go?- 
emment,  the  Judiciary,  will  probably  undergo 
less  change  than  any  other  department  of  tBe 
government.  There  will  be  of  course  a  larger 
number  of  judges,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
sound  discretion  will  prevail  in  their  selection. 
It  would  be  a  sad  thing  for  the  naUon  if  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  ever 
come  to  be  brawling  political  partisans  and 
demagogues,  or  men  who  would  take  bribes, 
or  degr«ie  their  high  positions  by  foaj  un- 
worthy act  or  motive.  They  should  be,  « 
they  have  been  in  the  past,  men  learned  in 
the  law,  capable  of  comprehending  its  great 
principles,  of  understanding  its  broad  gener- 
alizations ;  not  too  much  cramped  and  fetr 
tered  by  its  letter,  but  grasping  the  spirit 
that  underlies  the  letter;  men  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  principles  of  equity ;  men  who, 
like  John  Marshall,  the  first  and  noblest  of 
our  Chief  Justices,  were  sure  to  get  at  the 
right  of  any  question,  thongh  they  might  not 
be  able  always  to  give  chapter  and  verse  of 
the  precedents  for  it.  It  might  be  well,  too, 
that  they  should  not  be  disposed  to  adhere 
too  slavishly  to  precedents,  but  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  great  national  questions 
occasionally  brought  before  them,  incline  to 
remember  that  there  were  cases  where  it  was 
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the  daty  of  the  jadee  to  make  precedents  for 
others  to  follow,  rather  than  to  follow  those 
of  others.  Oar  nation  is  a  great  one  and  is 
rapidly  growing ;  its  situation,  its  popolation, 
its  politioftl  character,  and  its  government, 
differ  materially  from  those  of  m  other  na- 
tions, and  require  a  different  application  of 
legal  principles  in  many  cases.  This  rigid 
adherence  to  precedents  laid  down  in  ol£er 
countries  at  other  times,  and  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, has  been  a  great  defect  of  all  our 
higher  courts,  State  and  National  As  to  the 
State  governments,  while  all  will  probably 
be  on  a  republican  basia,  since  without  a 
most  radical  change  in  the  National  Consti- 
tution they  could  not  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  with  any  other,  there  will  be,  doubt- 
less, a  greater  diversity  than  now  exista  in 
their  details  of  law  and  government 

As  yet  the  Anglo  Saxon  element  is  pre- 
dominant in  the  constitution  and  government 
of  every  State.  In  some  it  is  modified  to 
some  extent  by  other  influences ;  as  for  in- 
stance in  Louisiana,  where  the  French  ele- 
ment permeates  many  of  the  constitutional 
provisions  and  State  laws,  and  in  some  of  the 
newer  States  of  the  Northwest,  where  the 
Teutonic  element  has  introduced  some  laxity 
in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  other  questions  of  ethics  and  good  mor- 
als. 

But  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  has  nearly 
exhausted  its  capacity  for  State-building  in 
this  country.  We  shall  in  the  future  receive, 
it  is  true,  some  accessions  of  immigrants  from 
England,  but  more  from  Ireland,  Germany, 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  France  and  Italy, 
and  the  immigrants  from  Germany  and  Scan- 
dinavia are  coming  to  a  large  extent  in  par- 
tially organized  colonies,  prepared  to  take  up 
laige  tracts  of  land  and  to  exert  a  formative 
influence  on  the  new  States  yet  to  be  formed. 
This  influence  will  differ  somewhat,  though 
not  very  widely  from  that  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  there  is  perhaps  little  to  fear 
from  it.  The  Celtic  races  are  not  so  much 
inclined  to  colonize,  but  they  will  congregate 
in  our  large  cities,  and  through  their  greed 
for  office,  and  their  slight  conscientiousness, 
partly  perhaps  the  result  of  ignorance,  they 
will  form  fit  tools  for  designing  joiaves,  and  by 
false  naturalization  papers,  fraudulent  voting 
and  repeating,  will  accomplish  more  toward 
subverting  good  government  than  ten  times 
their  number  of  honest  men  could  do  toward 
maintaining  it. 

But  there  are  other  elements  of  population 
which  will  gain  the  ascendancy  in  some  por- 


tions of  the  country,  whose  influence  may  be 
far  more  potent  for  good  or  evil  than  any  of 
these  we  nave  named.  We  do  not  refer  to 
the  Negro,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  even 
now  he  has  a  majority  of  voters  in  any  State 
of  the  Union;  and  if  he  has,  it  will  be  but 
temporary  and  productive  of  no  serious  mis- 
chief;  for  he  is  readily  controlled  by  white 
men  in  whom  he  trusts,  and  has  so  much  of 
the  childlike,  imitative  propensitv,  that  he 
will  copy  perhaps  even  too  closely  the  con- 
stitutions and  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  States* 
With  the  Chinese  and  the  .Japanese,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  very  little  disposition  to 
imitate  our  institutions  or  laws.  In  the  States 
in  which,  fifty  years  hence,  they  will  pre- 
dominate, they  will,  doubtless,  organize  a 
professedly  republican  form  of  government 
m  order  to  tneir  admission  to  the  Union ; 
but  in  all  other  respects,  the  Chinese  forms 
will  be  copied,  for  John  Chinaman,  beneath 
all  his  apparent  humility  and  teachableness, 
has  an  innate  conviction  that  China  is  the 
only  country  that  has  a  perfect  ffovemment 
and  laws,  and  that  he  himself  is  oetter  qual- 
ified than  any  man  of  another  nation,  any 
^outside  barbarian,*'  can  possibly  be,  to  es- 
tablish a  government  and  laws  according  to 
that  infallible  pattern.  We  shall  be  likely  to 
have,  then,  Chinese  and  possibly  Japanese 
States ;  of  different  forms,  purposes,  religious 
civilizations,  from  our  own ;  and  with  these 
we  must  constantly  be  brought  in  contact. 
Another  form  of  government  and  system  of 
laws  differing  materially  from  our  present 
ones  will  be  those  of  the  Hispano-American 
States,  which  are  fast  preparing  to  be  annexed 
to  lis,  and  the  two  Negro  republics,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  will  also  be  thrust  upon  us. 
The  Spaniard  in  his  best  estate  is  singularly 
ill  qualified  for  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  his  American  half-brother  inherits 
all  his  disqualifications,  with  a  host  more 
which  are  speciallv  his  own.  Pride,  haught- 
iness, contempt  &r  others,  an  overweening 
self-conceit,  jeisdonsy,  intolerance  and  cruelty, 
are  his  chief  sins,  and  the  really  numerous 
virtues  which  partially  compensate  for  these 
vices,  are  not, of  a  character  to  help  much  in 
his  efforts  at  republicanism.  No  Spanish  and 
indeed  no  Celtic  nation  has  ever  maintained 
for  any  considerable  period  a  well-ordered 
republican  government.  .  Chili  has  come 
nearer  to  it  than  any  other  State,  but  her 
revolutions  have  been  humerous,  and  her  re- 
publicanism is  a  very  different  thing  from 
our  idea. 
Should  wOi  as  we  probably  shall,  admit 
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these  States  to  the  Union,  it  must  he  with  a 
material  modification  of  their  present  forms 
of  government,  and  a  provision  that  will  pre- 
vent their  uprising  and  issuing  pronuncia- 
mentos  at  the  heck  of  anj  aspiring  dema- 
gogue. There  must  also  he  an  entire  aholition 
of  all  the  requirements  of  a  state  church,  and 
the  hindrances  placed  on  education. 

The  Canadians,  the  citizens  of  the  Eastern 
Provinces,  the  people  of  Labrador, Winnipeg, 
and  British  Columbia,  will  require  some  mod- 
ifications in  their  views  and  organizations 
before  they  can  enter  the  Union  as  States. 
The  French  creole  population  of  Canada,  the 
half-breeds  of  Winnipeg,  and  the  loyalists  of 
Ontario,  have  all  something  to  learn  and 
much  to  unlearn  before  they  will  become 
qualified  for  a  truly  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Whether  the  pressure  of  popula- 
tion upon  the  Pacific  coast  will  drive  or  draw 
a  su£Scient  number  of  hardy  adventurers  and 
their  fi»milies  into  Alaska  to  make  it  possible 
to  erect  that  forbidding  territory  into  one  or 
more  States,  within  a  hundred  years,  is,  per- 
haps, a  question.  We  are  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  it  will,  and  that  the  influence  of 
kindness  and  ^ood  management  will  draw 
enough  of  the  Innuits  or  Esquimaux  into  the 
lower  portion  of  the  territory  to  make  them 
a  large  fraction  of  its  population.  The  Es- 
quimaux are  a  gentle,  harmless  race,  but  their 
capacity  for  self-government  is,  to  say  the 
least,  problematical. 

We  are  doubtful,  too,  of  the  ability  of  the 
semi-savages  of  Hayti  and  St.  Domingo,  and 
of  the  Mosquito  coast,  ever  to  become  good 
citizens  of  a  republican  government,  much 
less  to  rule  in  or  legislate  for  it,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  their  race,  though  these  ad- 
mixtures in  all  grades  of  servile  and  degraded 
races,  give  little  promise  of  exceUence ;  but 
mainly  because  for  nearly  three-fourths  of  a 
century  their  history  has  been  one  of  anaiv 
chy,  rapacity,  revenge  and  blood-thirstiness, 
and  the  worst  passions  of  the  human  heart 
have  attained  such  a  predominance  that  it 
will  take  a  full  century  of  a  strong  but  pa- 
ternal government  and  the  influence  of  intel- 
lectual culture  and  an  active  Christianity,  to 
bring  them  up  to  the  level  of  the  other  na- 
tions of  Christendom  in  self-control,  civil 
order,  and  capacity  for  self-government. 

The  outlook,  then,  for  the  government  of 
oar  country  in  1970  is  not  wiUiout  its  dark 
clouds  and  threatening  storms.  The  bow  of 
hope,  in  the  general  diflusion  of  education 
and  Christianity,  may  span  the  sky  as  we 


look  toward  the  far-distant  evening ;  but  its 
radiant  beauty  is  hidden  in  part  by  the  gloomy 
shadows  of  overhanging  clouds.  It  Ttnmt 
to  be  seen  whether  uie  experiment,  which  is 
to  be  tried  here  on  a  grander  scale  than  ever 
before  in  our  worid,  of  reducing  so  roanydi^ 
ferent  races,  in  such  vast  numbers,  to  a  ho- 
mogeneous mass,  under  one  government,  and 
that,  one  in  which  they  themselves  shall  ht 
the  rulers — can  prove  a  success.  All  the 
experiments  of  the  past  are  against  it ;  hot 
they  never  embraced  the  principle  of  self-goT- 
emment  The  despot,  who  gathered  natiom 
under  his  sway  and  used  them  for  his  otd 
purposes  of  self-aggrandizement,  held  them 
by  his  own  persona]  will  and  *magneti8ni,ai!(l 
when  that  was  gone,  they  fell  back  natoraUy 
into  their  original  elements.  If  the  union  of 
these  diverse  nations  can  become  a  fwoh, 
and  from  that  fusion  there  can  grow  np  a 
homogeneous  nation  with  a  sijiglenessofaiiQ 
and  purpose,  and  an  intelligence  and  prin- 
ciple sufficient  to  enable  it  to  govern  itseli 
then  indeed  will  the  great  experiment  proTt 
a  glorious  success ;  but  is  this  possible! 


CHAPTER  m, 

THB  FINANCES  OP  THE  FDTURB. 

In  the  matter  of  finance  we  have  to  con- 
sider, 1st.  The  National  or  €k)vemmeBU] 
receipts  and  expenditures ;  2d.  Those  of 
States  and  cities;  dd.  The  individual  in* 
comes  and  extravagance. 

Under  the  first  head  we  may  remark  that 
while  it  is  altogether  probable  that  our  prer 
ent  national  debt  will  be  substantiallj  vip^ 
out  before  or  by  the  close  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, there  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  thit 
we  shall  ever  again  be  without  a  natiooal 
debt  of  considerable,  though  probably  not  o^ 
oppressive  amount.  There  is  no  absolute 
necessity  for  this,  for  so  great  and  so  cos- 
stantly  increasing  are  our  resources  that  s 
very  moderate  rate  of  taxation  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  pay  off  the  existing  debt  s^^ 
supply  the  means  for  all  indispensable  expen- 
diture. As  we  have  said  elsewhere,  there  is 
little  probability  of  another  great  war  fortbf 
next  nundred  years.  But  so  great  will  be 
the  pressure  for  the  acquisition  of  new  tern- 
tory,  that  the  government  will  inevitably  be 
led  into  more  foolish  bargains  like  that  of 
Alaska,  or  into  the  purchase  of  islands  or 
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colonies  already  saddled  with  heavy  debts  of 
somewhat  indefiDite  amount,  which  will  be 
sore  to  grow  larger  as  the  prospect  of  their 
payment  increases ;  and  when  we  have  made 
one  purchase  of  this  kind,  we  shall  have  to 
make  another  of  some  adjacent  island  or 
mainland,  because  that  which  we  have  just 
acquired  will  not  be  complete  without  it,  or 
will  be  in  peril  in  some  remote  contingency 
.unless  we  bay  other  lands  which  we  do  not 
need.  And  in  this  way  the  work  of  purchase 
will  go  on  till  we  shall  have  absorbed  the 
entire  continent  and  tile  adjacent  islands.  It 
is  evident,  to  be  sure,  that  if  we  will  sit  still, 
and  be  contented  with  what  we  now  have, 
all  these  adjacent  states  and  countries  will 
gravitate  toward  us,  and  before  long  be  beg- 
ging us  to  annex  them  without  a  considera- 
tion ;  but  what  nation  was  ever  content  to 
sit  still  and  let  the  adjacent  nations  come 
and  ask  to  be  taken  in ! 

These  various  adjacent  states  having  been 
absorbed  in  our  country,  will  demand,  and 
the  demand  will  be  granted,  that  they  should 
have  the  same  facilities  and  grants  for  in- 
ternal improvements  as  the  states  and  terri- 
tories now  in  the  Union  have  received, 
Canada  will  require  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific, 
and  roads  stretching  northward  to  Winnipeg, 
to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  to  the  eastern  prov- 
inces. The  Saguenay  will  become  a  &vorite 
summer  resort,  and  there  will  be  a  necessity 
for  a  railway  in  that  direction.  What  is  now 
British  Columbia  will  require  railroads  and 
telegraphs  and  tabular  bridges  to  facilitate 
communication  with  Vancouver's  Island,  and 
the  Frazer  River  country ;  the  ailment  will 
be  urged  and  probably  prove  irresistible,  that 
if  we  are  ever  to  make  anything  out  of 
Alaska,  we  must  have  railroads  and  subsi- 
dized steamer  lines  and  telegraphs  to  develop 
the  country  and  facilitate  communication 
with  Russia  via  Siberia.  The  valleys  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
must  each  have  a  railway  running  through 
them  to  open  the  country  and  enable  the  set- 
tlers to  reach  the  sreat  East  and  West  lines, 
and  send  their  bullion,  their  minerals,  their 
cattle  and  their  grains  to  market.  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  and  Western  Texas 
must  be  ffridironed  with  railways,  to  drive 
away  the  Indians  and  aid  in  the  development 
of  their  rich  mines,  and  with  these  railways 
there  must  be  Artesian  wells  bored,  not  more 
than  a  mile  apart,  to  furnish  water  for  the 
roads,  and  to  irrigate  these  waterless  lands. 
Mexico  will  need  a  host  of  railways,  not  only 


to  occupy  her  valleys  running  from  North  to 
South,  but  to  climb  her  lofby  plateaus  and  to 
cross  her  mountain  slopes ;  and  if  perchance 
some  fine  morning  an  earthquake  should  in- 
terfere with  the  grade,  depressing  or  eleva- 
ting portions  of  it,  or  a  stream  of  molten 
lava  should  prove  a  slight  obstruction  to  the 
progress  of  the  iron  horse,  why,  it  will  be  80 
much  the  worse  for  the  road,  and  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  called  upon  to  make  it  all 
right  Central  America  will  require  not  only 
railroads  but  ship  canals,. two  or  three  prob- 
ably, to  enable  her  to  draw  toward  her  shores 
the  commerce  of  the  East;  and  here  again 
the  government  will  be  expected  to  insure 
against  losses  by  earthquake  or  volcano. 

The  West  Indies  wiA  need  railroads,  arti- 
ficial harbors,  breakwaters,  and  navy  yards, 
dry-docks,  public  buildings,  &c  &c.  And 
each  of  the  hundred  or  more  States  compo- 
sing the  Union  of  1070  will  feel  specially 
aggrieved  unless  the  government  expends 
from  six  to  ten  millions  for  river  and  harbor 
improvement,  buildings  for  courts,  post- 
offices,  custom-houses,  &c.  &c. 

We  regard  and  with  some  justice  our 
present  taxation,  state  and  national,  as  heavy, 
not  really  oppressive,  but  onerous,  and  should 
hardly  be  willing  to  bear  burdens  as  heavy 
for  a  very  long  time  in  the  future ;  vet  our 
taxes  are  really  much  lighter  than  those  of 
the  British  people.  Their  valuation  of  real 
and  personal  property,  is,  it  is  true,  about 
five  times  what  ours  was  in  1860,  and  per- 
haps two  and  a  half  times  our  present  valna> 
tion,  but  when  we  add  to  the  national  reve- 
nues, which  average  about  three  hundred 
and  seventy  millions  of  dollars,  the  educa- 
tional taxes,  county,  borough,  city,  and 
above  all  the  poor  rates,  the  grand  aggregate 
is  more  than  one  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars^ to  be  paid  by  a  population  less  than 
three-fourths  of  ours.  The  resources  of  our 
people  are  multiplying  more  rapidly  than 
those  of  any  other  nation  in  history,  but  our 
expenditures  will,  unless  jealously  guarded, 
multiply  quite  as  &st. 

The  expenditures  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1860, 
were  $321,490,606.  Of  this  sum,  $130,694,- 
243  was  for  interest  on  the  public  debt.  The 
expenditures  of  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1870,  will  not,  it  is  said,  be  quite  so  large, 
though  including  the  payment  of  nearly  sev- 
enty millions  of  the  public  debt,  but  a 
greedy  horde  of  claimants  are  tugcing  at  the 
public  purse,  and  it  is  hard  to  shake  them 
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ofL  For  a  time  the  railroad  companies  will 
be  partially  satisfied  by  laive  donations  of 
the  public  lands,  and  some  of  them  have  al- 
ready received  enoagh  to  make  a  half-dosen 
European  dnchies,  but  ere  long  the  pnblic 
lands  will  be  exhausted,  and  then  the  clamor 
for  money  will  be  renewed.  Can  we  suppoae 
it  will  be  ineffectual  f 

It  is  estimated  by  those  who  have  given 
special  attention  to  the  subject,  that  a  fidr 
valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  our  peo- 
ple, real  and  personal,  in  the  year  1870  will 
show  an  amount  of  thirty-five  thousand  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  and  possibly  a  little  more 
than  this.  We  are  just  entering  upon  a 
period  of  far  more  rapid  development  of  our 
resources  than  any  thing  we  have  yet  seen, 
and  if  we  have  thirty-five  billions  in  1870, 
we  shall  certainly  reach  seventy  billions  in 
1880,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  billions  at 
least  by  1000,  or  twice  the  present  wealth 
of  the  British  Empire,  the  ricnest  of  modem 
States.  That  by  the  year  1970  we  should 
attain  to  a  valuation  of  a  trillion  or  $1,000,- 
000,000,000,  seems  not  only  possible  but 
probable.  The  sum  is  indeed  so  large  that 
we  can  not  comprehend  it,  and  it  makes  but 
little  impression  on  our  minds ;  but  it  repre- 
sents an  amount  probably  greater  than  the 
aggregate  wealth  of  the  entire  globe  to-day. 
Our  present  revenue  is  just  about  one  per 
cent,  on  our  supposed  valuation ;  if  it  con- 
tinues to  hold  the  same  relation,  the  revenue 
of  the  country  for  1970  would  be  $10,000,- 
000,000,  or  four  times  the  amount  of  our 
national  debt,  and  almost  three  times  that  of 
the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain.  We  must 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that,  by  that  time, 
the  purchasing  power  of  money  will  have 
materially  depreciated.  A  dollar  in  gold 
will  not  now  purchase  as  much  of  most  com- 
modities, especially  of  articles  of  food^  as 
fifty  cents  would  have  done  in  1848;  and 
when  all  the  gold  fields  of  our  own  conti- 
nent, and  those  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  are 
yielding  their  maximum  quantity  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  five  dollars  in  gold  will  hardly 
purchase  more  than  one  dollar  will  now. 
There  will  be  then  necessarily  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  salaries  paid  by  government, 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  all  its  expen- 
ditures. The  ruler  of  a  realm  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  millions  of  people  will  hardly  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  less  than  half  a  million  dol- 
lars for  the  expenses  of  the  Presidential 
household^  (one-fourth  the  allowance  now 


made  to  the  Royal  Household  of  Grest  Brit- 
ain,) while  a  cabinet  minister's  salary  will 
prooably  not  be  leas  than  $50,000.      So  vast 
a  population  will  necessarily  require  a  great 
number  of  ofScials,  though  many  things  will 
then  be  accomplished  by  machiDC^ry  whidi 
now  require  the  labor  of  hanuin  hands.     In 
nothing,  perhaps,  will  this  be  more  conspie- 
oons  than  in  the  dispatch  of  the   mails,  now 
requiring  on  all  the  lai^r  routes  the  attend- 
ance and  personal  service  of  a  roate-sgent, 
but  which,  then  committed,  at  the  great  dis- 
tributing oflBce,  to  their  spherical  or  elliptical 
receptacle,  and  closed  by  a  apring-Iocl^  wiH 
be  rolled  into  their  tubes   and   dispatched 
with  perfect  safety   and    almost    li^tniog 
speed  to  their  several  destinations,  secure  by 
their  very  speed  from  depredation  while  in 
transit    But  with  all  the  aid  of  roachineiy, 
there  will  still  be  probably  a  hundred  thou- 
sand or  more  ofiicials,  all  eager  for  goFem- 
ment  pay.    Should  the  government,  as  is 
possible,  become  the  proprietor  of  all  the 
principal  railroad  routes  of  the  countiy,  not 
running  its  own  cars,  but  leasing  to  all  re- 
sponsible parties  at  fixed  rates  Uie  right  to 
run  trains  upon  the  roads  on  certain  condi- 
tions, thus  abolishing  the   hateful  railroad 
monopolies,  there  would  be  a  small  army  of 
officials  necessary  for  the  superintendeoce  of 
this  work.     The   adoption   of  a  system   of 
compulsory  education,  which  will  become  an 
admitted  necessity  within   a  few  years,  will 
also  require  a  very  large  force  of  teachers, 
whose  pay  must  come  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  government. 

When  we  add  to  these  items  the  various 
subsidies  to  lines  of  transportation  by  land 
and  water,  a  principle  which  has  already, 
perhaps  necessarily,  been  established ;  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  new  rontes 
of  communication,  for  which  there  will  be  a 
constant  demand ;  the  support  of  the  srmy, 
navy,  and  revenue  serrices  ;  the  endowment 
of  institutions  of  higher  education  in  art, 
literature,  physical  science  and  practical  tech- 
nology, and  the  other  myriad  demands  for 
governmental  expenditure  which  a  hundred 
years  of  active  energetic  national  life  will 
develop,  and  a  hundred  years  of  practice  by 
the  cormorants  upon  the  public  purse  will 
crave,  we  think  we  are  not  predicting  a  larger 
revenue  than  will  be  required  when  we  put 
the  income  of  the  government  in  the  year 
1970  at  ten  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

But  the    local    expenditure    of   States, 
counties,  and  especially  of  great  cities,  will 
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in  the  aggregate  largely  exceed  that  of  the 
National  Government.  This  is  inevitable. 
When  single  States  of  the  Repablic  exceed, 
as  several  of  them  will,  the  population  of 
some  of  the  present  important  empires  of  the 
Old  World ;  when,  for  instance,  New  York 
has  a  population  of  fifty  millions,  and  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  California,  as  many 
or  more,  we  can  hardly  expect  that  their  ex- 
penditures of  State,  counties  and  cities  will 
be  less  than  those  of  France,  Great  Britain, 
or  Austria  now  are,  while  their  present  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  consideraoly  less  than 
the  prospective  population  of  these  States  o( 
the  future.  The  tendency  of  great  cities  in 
which  large  wealth  is  accumulated,  to  lavish 
expenditure,  is  well  known.  The  public  ex- 
penditares  of  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York  for  all  purposes,  exceeded  thirty-two 
millions  of  dollars  in  1 860.  When  there  shall 
be  included  within  a  single  metropolitan 
government  and  jurisdiction,  a  territory  of 
twenty  miles  radius  from  the  present  City 
Hall,  and  a  population  in  that  territory  of 
eighteen  millions,  with  a  valuation  of  $14,- 
000,000,000,  ^its  present  valuation  is  $872,- 
000,000,  and  tnis  is  probably  not  more  than 
one-half  of  the  true  valuation,  while  that  of 
Kings,  Queens  and  Richmond  counties  is 
over  two  hundred  millions  more,)  its  expen- 
ditures for  all  public  purposes  will  hardly  be 
less  than  four  hundred  millions  per  year.  We 
might  00  on  with  these  estimates,  but  this 
single  illustration  will  be  suflScient  to  show 
that  the  public  expenditures  will  undoubt- 
odty  increase  to  an  extent  fully  commen- 
surate with  our  future  population  and  wealth. 
In  the  matter  of  private  expenditure  it  is 
less  easy  to  predict  what  will  be  the  future 
course  of  our  people.  That  there  will  be  a 
considerable  and  constantly-increasing  pro- 
portion of  the  population  who  will  be  pos- 
sessed of  vast  wealth,  is  certain.  In  our 
own  time  many  of  those  who  have  rapidly 
acquired  fortunes,  and  are  without  the  cul- 
ture, education  and  refinement  which  would 
prompt  them  to  the  best  use  of  their  money, 
expend  it  most  extravagantly  in  dress,  equip- 
age, or  pretentious  and  tasteless  dwellings ; 
and  there  is  no  surer  indication  of  newly- 
acquired  wealth  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
profusion  of  gaudy  and  costly  dresses,  jew- 
elry, horses  and  carriages,  or  so-called  palatial 
residences.  A  better  education,  more  thor- 
ough art-culture,  and  the  cultivation  of  a 
more  refined  taste,  which  usually  accompany 
the  possession  of  wealth  in  the  second  or 


third  generation,  may  and  probably  will 
modify  somewhat  this  passion  for  displav; 
but  as  there  will  be  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  constant  accessions  to  the  class  of  the 
vulgar  rich,  we  may  expect  that  there  will  be 
violations  of  good  taste  in  this  reckless  ex- 
travagance of  dress,  equipage  and  houses  in 
the  foture.  We  can  only  hope  that  there 
may  be  a  prevalent  feeling  among  thewealthv 
against  this  gorgeous  barbarism,  which  will 
to  some  extent  control  and  subdue  it.  Still 
when  we  see,  as  we  have  in  our  own  day,  the 
heir  of  one  of  the  oldest  princely  houses  of 
Europe,  the  Prince  Paul  Esterhazy,  seeking 
to  surpass  the  other  princes  of  Europe  in  the 
splendor  of  his  equipage,  the  number  of  his 
carriages,  the  vast  collection  of  his  jewels, 
the  extravagant  adornment  of  his  person  and 
dress,  and  the  variety  and  elegance  of  his 
palaces  and  estates,  while  the  culture  of  his 
intellect,  the  furnishing  of  his  mind  and  the 
development  of  his  moral  nature,  were  wholly 
nefflected,  we  can  hardly  hope  for  much 
either  from  our  railroad  kings  and  great 
landed  proprietors  or  their  descendants. 

The  cost  of  living  among  our  middle 
classes  has  rapidly  advanced  within  the  past 
ten  years,  and  has  been  doing  a  senons 
amount  of  mischief  in  contributing  toward 
the  destruction  or  material  reduction  of  the 
middle  class  in  society.  While  we  do  not 
believe  that  this  class  will  be  entirely  oblit- 
erated in  the  next  hundred  years,  we  have  no 
question  it  will  be  greatly  diminished,  and 
that  a  century  hence  our  population  will  con- 
sist mainly  of  a  very  considerable  class  of 
large  wealth,  a  small  middle  class,  and  an 
overwhelming  number  of  the  poor,  who  may 
perhaps  be  subdivided  into  the  poor  and  the 
vertf  poor.  The  class  of  professional  men, 
artists,  small  merchants,  and  others  living  on 
a  moderate  income,  before  the  war,  found  in 
our  larger  cities  an  income  of  $1,200  to 
$2,000  sufficient  to  supply  their  moderate 
requirements,  while  in  the  smaller  cities  or 
rural  districts,  from  $500  to  $1,200  was  about 
the  limit  of  annual  expenditure.  Now,  the 
same  classes  in  the  large  cities  find  an  in- 
come of  from  $3,000  to  $7,000  absolutely 
indispensable  for  their  expenses,  and  in  the 
country  from  $1,200  to  $2,500  is  as  neces- 
sary. This  is  not  owing  wholly  to  the  ad- 
vance in  the  prices  of  commodities  or  the 
reduction  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money ; 
the  requirements  of  society,  at  the  present 
day,  will  not  tolerate  as  inexpensive  dress, 
food,  or  household  conveniences  as  would 
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bare  been  considered  amply  snfficient  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  and  erery  step  of  ad- 
▼ance  in  this  direction  has  angmented  the 
cost  of  living.  Six  years  ago  a  bankrupt 
merchant,  turned  editor,  in  New  York,  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  no  one  conld  live 
respectably,  hardly  decently,  on  any  thing 
less  than  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum ; 
and  illustrated  his  &ith,  by  living  himself  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  This  increased  cost  of  living  will  go 
on,  till  the  middle  class*  will  find  l£at  their 
only  alternative  is  to  live  at  an  annual  cost 
of  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  or  sink  into  the  poor  class,  who  lack 
the  means,  and  soon  the  disposition,  to  main- 
tain the  comforts  and  amenities  of  refined 
life,  and  the  requirements  of  fashion.  We 
deplore  such  a  result,  but  it  will  come,  within 
the  century. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  vast  produc- 
tion of  wealth  which  will  flow  in  upon  us  in 
the  next  hundred  years  will  be  attended  with 
some  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages ; 
that  it  will  prove  mainly  beneficial  to  a  com- 
paratively limited  class,  whose  vast  accumu- 
lations will  enable  them  to  expend  large  sums 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  families,  while 
through  their  lavish  expenditure,  and  their 
influence,  the  middle  class  will  be  mined  in 
the  effort  to  follow  their  example,  and  the 
poor  be  separated  l)y  a  wide  gulf  from  the 
classes  above  them  in  social  position. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  COMMERCE  OP  THE  FUTURE. 

That  our  commerce,  which,  since  it  was  so 
largely  driven  from  the  seas  by  piratical  priva- 
teers, built,  manned,  armed  and  equipped  in 
Great  Britain,  during  the  late  war,  has  been  in 
a  state  of  depression,  is  destined  to  regain  its 
ascendancy  and  to  make  us  the  greatest 
commercial  nation  on  the  globe,  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt.  The  boast  of  English 
writers  within  the  past  year  that  our  ship- 
ping did  not  amount  to  one-third  of  what  it 
was  before  the  war,  may  be  true  now,  but  it 
will  not  be  so  long,  and  the  great  dispropor- 
tion which  now  exists  between  the  number 
and  tonnage  of  our  vessels  engaged  in  the 
carrying  trade,  and  those  of  Great  Britain, 
will  be  rapidly  diminished.  The  present  is, 
however,  a  transition  period.  Not  only  are 
we  compelled  to  submit  to  the  rivalry  which 


British  vessels  already  built  and  eager  to  ob- 
tain cargoes,  can  exercise  in  our  own  ports, 
but  at  a  time  when  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  iron  vessels  are  dheaper,  safer,  more  ea- 
sily handled,  and  capable  of  carrying  larger 
freights  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage  than 
wood,  we  find  ourselves  almost  wholly  with- 
out these  vessels,  and  unable  to  build  them 
at  the  rates  at  which  they  can  be  constmcted 
in  English  sbip-yards,  owing  to  the  greater 
cost  of  iron  and  labor.  These  disadvantages, 
severe  as  they  may  be,  are  however  bat  tem- 
porary. We  have  the  iron  and  the  coal  as 
near  each  other  as  they  are  in  England,  and 
both  convenient  to  good  river  and  marine 
ports.  The  new  processes  of  making  iron 
and  steel,  and  our  resort  to  machinery  for 
doing  that  better  which  is  done  in  Great 
Britain  by  hand,  will  soon  enable  us  to  bnild 
better  iron  ships  than  the  English,  and  bnild 
them  cheftper.  The  building  of  wooden  ships, 
which  has  been  so  large  a  business  in  Maine 
for  many  years  past,  must  give  place  to  some 
other  form  of  industrial  enterprise.  Iron 
ships  driven  by  steam  are  now  the  great  de- 
sideratum for  our  commerce.  There  seems 
little  likelihood  of  a  chanse  in  the  material 
for  ship-building,  for  iron  has  the  advantage 
of  great  stren^,  lightness,  stifiiiess,  and 
cheapness,  and  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in 
these  requisites  by  any  other  material.  There 
may  be  a  change  in  the  motive  power ;  com- 
pressed air,  or  electricity,  or  the  condensed 
and  carefully-preserved  solar  heat;  and  it  will 
be  a  great  tnumph  for  American  invention 
when  this  can  be  accomplished ;  but  we  shall 
never  go  back  to  wood  again  as  oar  chief 
material.  We  have  a  sea-coast  and  navi- 
gable river  line  unsurpassed  by  any  nation  in 
the  world,  with  hundreds  of  excellent  ports 
and  harbors,  and  nothing  can  prevent  our 
becoming  the  greatest  commercial  nation  of 
the  globe.  With  the  Darien  ship-canal  to 
facilitate  the  transit  from  ocean  to  ocean,  the 
improved  navigation  of  the  Missouri,  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Red  River  and  the  Arkansas, 
the  completion  of  a  ship-canal  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  Mississippi,  and  another 
around  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  St  Lawrence,  the  enlargement 
and  strengthening  of  the  Erie  and  Northern 
Canals,  and  the  dredging  3f  the  Hudson,  ail 
works  sure  to  be  accomplished  in  a  few  yeans 
our  internal  and  our  marine  commerce  will 
assume  an  importance  of  which  we  can  now 
have  but  a  very  imperfect  comprehension. 
The  total  registered,  enrolled  and  licensed 
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tonnage  of  the  United  States  in  1861,  was 
5,539,813  tons,  of  which  877,204  tons  were 
Bteam  vessels ;  this  was  redaced  in  1865  to 
4,310,778  tons,  in  consequence  of  the  depre- 
dations of  the  privateers.  In  1868,  the  ton- 
nage had  risen  to  4,351,758  tons,  of  which 
1,199,315  tons  were  steam  vessels.  l*his 
included  harges  and  canal-boats,  as  well  as 
the  small  coasting  and  fishing  vessels  of  the 
seaboard,  and  the  steamboats  of  the  river 
navigation.  In  all  there  were  28,118  vessels, 
giving  an  average  tonnage  of  only  155  tons 
per  vessel.  The  British  shipping  of  all  grades, 
which,  in  1861,  was  about  1,200,000  tons 
less  than  ours,  had  increased  in  1868  to  5,- 
516,434  tons,  nearly  what  we  had  in  1861, 
and  this  amount  was  in  22,250  vessels,  giv- 
ing an  average  tonnage  of  250  tons  to  each 
vessel,  but  only  824,614  tons  were  steam  ves- 
sels, showing  that  even  with  our  diminished 
commercial  marine  we  had  300,000  tons 
more  of  steam  vessels  than  Great  Britain. 
There  has  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  a 
great  depression  in  the  commerce  by  ocean 
steamers  of  American  ownership ;  but  this  is 
destined  to  be  speedily  remedied,  and  while 
in  1868  there  were  39  American  to  106  for- 
eign steamers  plying  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf,  we  are  assured  that  the  next  ten  years 
■will  see  the  proportion  reversed.  The  river 
and  lake  commerce  of  the  country  is  only  at 
the  threshold  of  its  development,  for  while 
the  multiplication  of  railways  will  stimulate 
emigration  and  production,  all  the  more  bulky 
crops  and  mineral  products  can  be  moved 
far  more  cheaply  by  water  than  by  land. 
The  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
rivers  and  lakes  by  means  of  canals,  locks, 
and  slackwater  dams  and  locks,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  improved  engines  and  new 
motive  powers  will,  within  twenty  years  to 
come,  bring  the  1,200,000  tons  of  lake  and 
river  vessels  of  1868,  up  to  5,000,000  tons, 
and  by  the  year  1970,  our  internal  navigation 
will  reach  25,000,000  tons.  The  sea-going 
vessels,  propelled  by  some  efficient  motive 
power — steam,  Ar  hot  or  condensed  air,  solar 
neat,  or  some  application  of  electricity — will 
sail  daily  by  scores  from  all  our  principal 
ports  to  all  the  great  ports  of  the  world,  and 
either  by  reducing  the  friction  or  increasing 
the  power  or  rapidity  of  action  of  their  pro- 
pellers, they  will  reduce  the  time  of  the  trip 
across  the  Atlantic  to  four  days,  and  that 
across  the  Pacific  to  nine  or  ten.  Our  traffic 
with  Europe,  with  the  Mediterranean  and 
Asia  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  some  of 
20 


the  West  African  States,  which  we  may  hope 
will  ere  that  time  have  become  stable  and 
civilized  communities,  and  with  South  Amer- 
ica, will  be  very  large,  amounting  to  many 
millions  of  tons,  but  this  will  be  dwarfed 
into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  the 
immense  commerce  of  the  Pacific,  which  is 
now  in  its  infancy,  but  which,  bringing  its 
millions  of  immigrants  from  China,  Japan, 
Malaysia,  and  India,  will  bring  also  the  silks, 
cottons,  teas,  hemp,  jute,  rice,  spices,  lac- 
quered wares,  and  other  goods  of  the  Orient, 
for  which  a  vast  demand  will  be  found  among 
our  six  or  seven  hundred  millions  of  people. 
From  the  Australian  republics  and  New  Zea- 
land, as  well  as  from  tho  numerous  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  we  shall  receive  cargoes  of  the 
fruits  and  products  of  those  tropical  and  fer- 
tile lands,  and  to  all  these  countries  in  return 
our  own  manufactures  and  productions  will 
be  welcome.  We  can  hardly  err,  except  in 
the  way  of  under-statement,  if  we  put  the 
ocean  tonnage  of  our  country  in  1970  at  fifty 
million  tuns,  and  the  tonnage  of  lakes,  rivers, 
and  internal  water  communications,  at 
twenty-five  million  tuns.  For  our  foreign 
commerce,  New  York,  Norfolk,  Baltimore, 
Charleston,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Vera  Cruz, 
and  at  the  North,  Boston,  Portland,  St. 
John's,  and  Halifax ;  and  on  the  Pacific,  San 
Francisco,  Acapulco,  Manzanilla,  Guaymas, 
San  Diego,  Monterey,  Astoria,  Portland, 
Port  Townsend,  Victoria,  and  New  West- 
minster will  be  the  principal  ports.  There 
will  be  also  two  very  large  ports  at  the  ter- 
mini of  the  Darien  Canal,  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific.  Of  these  ports,  in  the  nature  of 
things.  New  York  and  San  Francisco  must 
be  by  far  the  most  important.  While  much 
of  our  commerce  from  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, the  Southern  Pacific  Islands  and  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  will  pass  directly  through 
the  Darien  Canal,  not  taking  San  Francisco 
or  indeed  any  of  the  Pacific  ports  in  its  way, 
very  little  of  it  will  fail  to  pay  tribute  to 
New  York.  Long  before  that  period,  the 
great  money-centre  of  the  world,  which  even 
now  shows  symptoms  of  the  coming  change, 
will  be  transferred  from  London  to  New  York, 
and  where  that  centre  is,  thither  the  world's 
traffic  will  come.  But  aside  from  its  import- 
ance as  the  great  money  and  exchange  centre 
of  the  world,  the  improvements  now  pro- 
jected or  in  progress  will  make  New  York 
the  greatest  maritime  port  on  the  globe. 
With  a  land-locked  bay  of  sufficient  capacity 
and  depth  to  permit  the  entire  commercial 
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marine  of  ChritteDdom  to  ride  at  anchor  in 
safety ;  with  the  broad  and  noble  Iludson 
washing  its  western  shore,  and  the  strait 
known  as  the  East  River  pouring  the  waters 
of  Long  Island  Sound  into  the  bay;  and  both 
rivers  spanned  by  lofty  suspension  bridges  at 
various  points,*  and  capacious  tubular  rail- 
ways crossing  both  rivers  by  a  newly-con- 
trived tunnel;  with  the  difficulties  of  navi- 
gation at  Ilurlgate  all  surmounted,  and  a 
channel  deep  enough  for  the  laigest  ships, 
enabling  the  city  to  make  Long  Island 
Sound  another  bay ;  with  a  ship-canal  350 
feet  wide  and  60  feet  deep,  connecting  New- 
town Creek  with  the  beautiful  Canarsie  Bay, 
and  thus  giving  full  sixty  miles  of  wharves 
and  piers,  accessible  at  all  times,  and  all  its 
suburbs  as  well  as  all  parts  of  the  city  itself 
connected  by  swift  railways  in  arcades,  in 
tunnels,  elevated  upon  iron  pillars  along  its 
streets,  or  running  in  a  belt  outside  the  piers 
and  above  the  height  of  the  vessels  which 
throng  the  wharves;  with  its  costly  and 
beautiful  warehouses,  churches,  banks,  public 
institutions  and  residences,  it  will  be  the 
grandest  city  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and 
worth  a  journey  round  the  globe  to  see. 

*  Description  of  (he  East  River  Bridge,  New  York. 
Lengrth  of  river  span  from  center  to  center 

of  tower, 1,600  feet. 

Length  of  each  land  span, 940    " 

Distance  anchor  waUs, 3,480    ** 

Length  of  New  York  approach, 1,441    ** 

Length  of  Brooklyn  approach, 941    " 

Total  length  from  terminus  to  terminus,. .  5,862  " 
Ascent  of  New  York  approach  per  1 00  ft.,  3  j%\  '* 
Asoent  of  Brooklyn  approach  p«r  100  feet,    l-fj^  " 

Deflection  of  cable  in  summer, 160   ** 

Elevation  of  grade  in  center  of  space  in 

summer  above  high  tide, 1 38    " 

Elevation  of  bridge  in  the  clear, 136    " 

Elevation  of  floor  in  center  of  tower,. ...     118    ** 

Elevation  of  floor  at  anchorage, ^^nAr  *' 

Elevation  of  New  York  terminus, 36    '' 

Elevation  of  Brooklyn  terminus, 63    ** 

Height  of  tower  above  floor, 150    " 

Total  height  above  high-tide,  balustrade 

not  included, 268    " 

Foundatk)n  of  tower  below  water  level, 

New  York  side, 110    " 

Foundation  of  tower  below  water  level, 

Brooklyn, 40    " 

Tlie  weight  of  superstructure  of  the  cen- 
tral span,  as  fiir  as  supported  by  the 
cables  and  stays,  and  including  the 
weight  of  four  siad  cables,  is  equal  to. .  3,483  tons. 
Hie  maximum  transitoiy  weight  which 
can  at  any  one  time  come  on  the  bridge 
by  crowds  of  people  on  the  road  and 
footways,  and  the  railway  trains  fully 
loaded,  will  be 1,270    « 

Making  an  aggregate  of 4^  753  tons. 


Bat  as  a  port  of  entry  for  China,  J^ 
and  all   Northeastern    Asia,    San  Fraad>:^ 
will  maintain  her    preeminence.    Into  k: 
Golden  Gate  will    enter  the  emigrant  ^ps 
with  their  millions   of   Orientals,  who  riil 
find  their  homes  on   American  shores,  is*; 
thither,  too,  the    ships    laden  with  all  tlie 
products  of  the  Elast  will   come  to  depo^ 
them  for  distrihation   over  our  own  coaotn 
and   Europe.     The    commerce   of  Sontben 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Afncai 
Coast,  will  find  in  Norfolk  a  conrcnient  sui 
excellent  port,  and  one  of  the  finest  barbon 
in  the  world,  and  that  citj  will  hare  a  bj^ 
and  prosperous  growth  from  its  facilities  for 
foreign  commerce  and   internal  comoiooica- 
tion.  As  the  entrepdt  of  the  vast  riverine  com- 
merce of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  tLe  port 
from  which  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  ani- 
mal products  of  that  region  are  sent  to  a)1 
parts  of  the  globe,  New  Orleans,  with  hei 
recently-improved   means    of    exit  into  the 
Gulf,  will  always  command  a  commenciai  p^. 
sition  second  to  no  city  on  the  Atlantic  slope 
except  New  York.   The  trans-continental  rail- 
ways which  are   soon   to   terminate  at  San 
Di^o,  and  its  fine  harbor,  will  call  thither  a 
large  and   constantly -growing    traflSc  torn 
Australia   and  the    West    Coast  of  South 
America.     As  to  the  porta  now  in  Mexico, 
their  growth  will  depend   very  much  npoa 
the  greater  stability   of    their  goverDment 
which  will  follow  their  annexation,  and  tbe 
infusion  of  American  enterprise  and  eneigr 
into  the   languid    and    i4>athetic   Mexican. 
Should  the  West  India  Islands  become  apart 
of  the  Republic,  there  will  he  two  or  three 
commercial  ports  of  considerable  inif  ortence 
there.    Havana  will  of  course  retain  its  posi- 
tion, and  Kingston,  Jamaica,  St.  Thomas  and 
Port  an  Prince  or  St.  Domingo,  all  Iy»ng  J'° 
the  direct  route  between  New  York  and  the 
Darien  Canal,  will  have  the  opportumtyot 
becoming  important  seaports. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  FUTUM 
That  Agriculture  has  made  great  progje^ 
in  the  past  twenty-five  years,  in  the  Vnited 
States,  is  undeniable ;  but  there  hare  been 
two  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  o^  ^^ 
progress  as  should  have  been  attained;  f^® 
facility  of  bringing  new  land  into  cultivation 
whenever  by  repeated  cropping  and  waateffl^      / 
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slovenly  culture,  the  old  lands  were  exhaust- 
ed ;  and  the  want  of  intelligence  and  prac- 
tical education  among  the  great  mass  of  cul- 
tivators. Both  these  obstacles  are  likely  very 
soon  to  be  removed. 

At  the  beginning  of  1869,  the  area  of  the 
States  and  Territories  containing  public  lands 
was  1,834,998,400  acres;  of  this  amount, 
225,628,501  acres  had  been  either  sold,  en- 
tered under  the  homestead  law,  or  granted 
for  military  services ;  and  204,000,000  acres 
in  round  numbers  had  been  granted  for  rail- 
roads, wagon  roads,  internal  improvements, 
universities,  agricultural  colleges  and  schools, 
leaving  1,405,366,679  acres,  the  greater  part 
of  it  as  vet  unsurveyed,  as  the  entire  amount 
of  public  lands  owned  by  the  government. 
Much  less  than  one-half  of  this  will  ever  be 
available  for  settlement  or  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses ;  the  greater  pari  of  Alaska,  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  Colorado 
desert,  the  great  Llano  Estacado  or  staked 
plain,  and  the  JkTauvaises  Terres,  or  Bad  Lands 
of  Nebraska  and  Dakota,  are  all  to  be  deduct- 
ed, together  with  hundreds  of  lakes,  swamps, 
and  soda-covered  lands,  some  of  which,  by 
irrigation,  may  possibly  bear  crops.  There 
are  not  at  the  outside  over  600,000,000  acres 
of  these  lands  available  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  of  these,  patents  were  issued  to 
railroads,  <fec.,  for  more  than  50,000,000  acres 
in  i869,  and  100,000,000  acres  more  are 
asked  for  at  the  present  time  bv  the  various 
railroads  and  other  schemes  before  Congress. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  time  is  coming 
speedily,  probably  before  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  when  there  will  be  no  more  new 
lands  to  be  purchased  except  at  very  high 
rates,  and  when  agriculturists  will  find  it 
necessary  to  bring  their  farms  up  to  the  high- 
est condition  of  productiveness  and  keep 
them  there,  or  there  will  ere  long  be  a  lacK 
of  food  for  the  supply  of  the  scores  of  mill- 
ions of  non-producers.  To  accomplish  this, 
more  thoroughly  scientific  farming,  careful 
cultivation,  rotation  of  crops,  and  profuse 
manuring,  will  be  necessary.  The  Japanese 
Rnd  Chinese  agriculturists  have  cultivated  the 
same  fields  for  nearly  2,000  years,  and  they 
yield  as  large  crops  now  as  they  ever  have 
done.  The  secret  of  their  success  is  their 
thoroug;h  tillage,  and  the  extraordinarv  care 
with  which  every  description  of  fertilizer  is 
preserved  and  applied  to  the  soil.  The  gar- 
bage and  sewage  of  their  great  cities  does 
not  go  to  waste,  and  every  where  the  hus- 
bandman treasures  up  the  materials  for  main- 


taining the  fertility  of  his  lands,  as  zealously 
as  if  they  were  so  UHich  gold.  We  have 
much  to  learn  from  tnese  natives  in  this  re- 
spect, and  when  we  have,  as  we  soon  shall 
have  them  largely  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  our  lands,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
bring  with  them  their  thrift  and  carefulness, 
though  we  might  perhaps  dispense  with  some 
of  their  customs  of  gathering  fertilizers,  as 
offensive  to  our  refined  tastes. 

As  it  is,  we  drop  down  altogether  too  soon 
from  thirty  or  thirty-five  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre  to  ten  or  twelve  bushels ;  and  our 
lands,  which,  when  new,  yielded  their  fifty  to 
seventy-five  bushels  of  corn  or  their  three  or 
four  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre, 
come  much  too  readily  to  a  crop  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  of  the  former  and  eighty  or 
ninety  of  the  latter.  Even  the  rich  prairie 
lands  of  Illinois  or  the  still  deeper  and  richer 
soil  of  California  speedily  ceases  to  respond 
liberally  to  the  slovenly  cultivation  which 
merely  scratches  the  surface  and  does  not  re- 
turn to  the  soil  any  of  the  elements  which  it 
has  taken  from  it.  Yet,  so  wide  is  our  ter^ 
ritory,  so  fertile  our  lands,  and  so  various  our 
climate,  that  it  will  be  perhaps  a  half  cen- 
tury before,  even  with  the  careless  and  indif- 
ferent tillage  of  the  present  time,  we  should 
find  our  population  trenching  upon  the 
boundaries  of^ subsistence.  If  we  will  but  be 
wise  in  time,  this  need  never  be ;  but  if  we 
keep  on  taking  the  elements  of  plant-food 
from  the  soil  and  returning  none  of  them  to 
it,  we  shall  find  with  each  year  a  constantly- 
advancing  barren  desert ;  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  draw  our  food  from  greater  and 
greater  distances,  till  finally  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  continent  will  become  desolate  like  that 
broad  waste  which  now  extends  from  the  Jor- 
dan eastward  to  the  Syr-daria  and  Amoo- 
daria  in  Central  Asia,  comprising  what  were 
for  ages  the  most  fertile  lands  of  the  earth. 

To  avoid  such  a  fate,  it  is  necessary  not 
only  to  drain,  till  and  manure  the  soil  boun- 
tifully, irrigating  it  where  necessary,  but  to 
restore  the  forests  as  far  as  possible.  Espe- 
cially on  the  prairies  and  wide,  treeless 
plains  of  the  central  basin  should  trees  be 
planted  by  millions ;  trees  of  quick  growth, 
and  trees  which  will  attain  a  lofty  height. 
By  means  of  these  the  rains  may  be  restored 
to  those  now  parched  and  desolate  lands,  and 
they  will  be  enabled  now,  as  they  did  eight 
hundred  or  a  thousand  years  ago,  to  sustain 
a  vast  and  prosperous  population.  '*  The  old 
wastes  will  again  be  iunabited»  the  cities  of  a 
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hundred  generations,"  and  the  thirsty  soil, 
drinking  in  tlie  rainsdind  dews,  will  become 
like  Eden  for  beauty  and  productiveness.  In 
regard  to  the  crops  to  be  grown,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  will  be  much 
that  is  new  in  the  hundred  years  to  come. 
A  few  new  textiles,  perhaps,  the  ramie,  the 
new  silky  fibre,  which  yields  such  enormous 
crops,  and  possibly  on  the  plains  some  of  the 
cacti,  or  Agave  tribes  of  fibres,  such  as  the 
Ixilotl  or  the  Sisal  grass,  some  of  the  new 
nettles,  which  may  prove  more  profitable  as 
crops  than  our  common  hemp,  and  possibly 
some  improved  species  or  variety  of  cotton ; 
among  grains,  improved  varieties  of  wheat, 
oats  and  barley,  possibly  the  Afncan  dourra 
or  millet,  other  and  more  productive  varieties 
and  species  of  maize,  including  perhaps  that 
remarkable  deep  blue  corn  which  Professor 
Newberry  found  among  the  Moquis ;  new 
and  better  varieties  of  the  sorghum  and  im- 
phee ;  hardier  varieties  of  the  sugar-cane, 
which  will  bear  a  more  northern  climate ; 
tea,  coffee,  the  pomegranate,  the  banana  or 
plantain,  the  olive  and  other  tropical  and 
semi-tropical  plants,  of  which  already  there 
are  plantations  in  Southern  California;  sev- 
eral of  the  new  and  productive  grasses,  and 
all  the  varieties  of  the  mulberry,  as  well  as 
other  plants  which  will  furnish  sufficient  food 
for  the  silkworms.  The  culture  of  the  grape, 
the  production  of  silk,  the  rearing  of  the 
olive  for  its  oil,  and  the  cultivation  of  both 
tea  and  coffee,  are  destined  to  become  marked 
features  in  our  agricultural  industry  in  the 
near  future.  So,  too,  will  be  the  sugar  cul- 
ture. The  cane,  the  sorghum,  the  sugar-beet, 
and  not  improbably  also  maize,  and  some  of 
the  more  saccharine  melons  or  squashes,  will 
all  be  laid  under  contribution  for  our  supply 
of  sweets.  Sixty-two  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  sugar  were  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  1868,  beside  all  that  was  produced 
in  the  country.  The  time  is  not  distant 
when,  instead  of  importing,  we  shall  export 
our  sugars,  and  though  the  consumption  of 
hardly  any  article  of  food  increases  so  rap- 
idly, yet  the  increase  of  production,  espe- 
cially if  we  annex,  as  we  probably  shall  ere 
long,  some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  will 
keep  pace  with  it  The  production  of  silk 
in  the  raw  state,  as  well  as  its  manufacture, 
is  another  form  of  agricultural  industry  which 
will  become  prominent  in  a  few  years.  Our 
Pacific  States  are  favorably  situated  for  the 
rearing  of  the  silk-worm,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  Territories  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 


The  cultivation  of  textile  fibres,  cotton,  ramie, 
hemp,  spartina,  &c.,  will  for  a  hundred  years 
to  come  continue  to  be  an  important  part  of 
our  agricultural  products,  though  probably 
they  will  never  again  so  entirely  engross  the 
labor  of  any  section  as  cotton  did  before  the 
war.  Viniculture,  or  cultivation  of  the  grape 
for  wine,  has  already  attained  a  magnitude 
which  promises  within  a  few  years  to  make 
us  independent  of  Europe  in  the  production 
of  wines  and  brandies.  That  it  will  reach 
its  highest  point  within  twenty  years  is  prob- 
able, though  it  can  not  fail  to  be  always  a 
great  and  powerful  interest.  The  culture  of 
the  grasses  and  the  traffic  in  them  is  an  in- 
terest of  greater  importance  than  is  generally 
supposed.  The  hay  crop  of  the  countiy  is 
one  of  its  most  valuable,  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  of  its  vegetable  products.  Its  sale 
and  consumption  away  from  the  place  of  its 
growth,  is  bad  husbandry,  only  to  be  par- 
tially atoned  for  by  the  most  bountiful  use 
of  fertilizers  from  abroad ;  but  without  it 
our  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  could  scarcelj 
exist.'  California  and  several  of  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  great  plains  have  no  natural 
grasses,  or  at  least  none  which  form  a  sod. 
The  long  dry  season  parches  them  and  kills 
their  roots.  The  wild  rice,  wild  oats,  alfalfe, 
and  other  introduced  grasses  and  grains, 
make  up  for  the  deficiency,  and  as  the  do- 
mestic animals  of  these  countries  seldom 
require  shelter,  there  is  Hot  much  hay  need- 
ed. The  introduction  of  some  foreign  grasses 
within  a  few  years  to  come  is  probable, 
though  not  many  of  them  are  really  superior 
to  what  we  now  have. 

Stock-raising  is  likely  to  be  for  some  years 
to  come  a  favorite  occupation  with  many  of 
our  farmers.  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  portions 
of  Arizona,  Texas,  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
much  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  as  well  as  the 
greatef  part  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, and  California,  are  well  adapted  to 
this  pursuit.  It  is,  however,  the  lowest  form 
of  agriculture,  and  tends  so  greatly  to  a  half- 
nomadic  life  and  to  the  barbarisms  connected 
with  it,  and  requires,  moreover,  such  vast 
tracts  of  territory  for  its  successful  prosecu- 
tion, that  as  the  population  becomes  dense, 
it  must  gradually  diminish  in  importance. 
We  are,  as  a  nation,  the  greatest  meat-eaters 
in  the  world,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
the  Guachos,  or  half-civilized  hunters  of  the 
South  American  pampas,  who  subsist  entire- 
ly on  animal  food*     Even  our  poorest  classes 
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tfavo  meat  once  or  twice  a  day,  while  the 
peasants  and  lowest  classes  of  Belgium, 
France,  and  Sweden,  hardly  taste  meat  once 
in  six  months.  Whether  this  fondness  for  a 
meat  diet  will  continue  to  prevail,  is  some- 
what doubtful.  The  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  indeed  the  Oriental  nations  generally, 
are  more  abstemious  than  we  are.  With  most 
of  them,  rice,  with  some  condiments,  is  the 
principal  article  of  diet,  though  occasionally 
they  eat  the  flesh  of  the  smaller  animals,  if 
able  to  pay  for  the  luxury.  Should  they  pre- 
serve their  present  habits,  the  demand  for 
beef^  mutton  and  pork  would  not  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  of  our  population,  and  this 
would  be  well,  for  wo  should  not  be  able  to 
spare  from  cultivation  the  immense  tracts 
which  would  be  required  for  the  rearing  of 
these  great  herds. 

The  live  stock  of  the  United  States  in 
1869  was,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  6,332,793  horses, 
valued  at  $533,024,787;  921,662  mules, 
valued  at  $98,386,369;  21,433,095  beeves, 
valued  at  $667,964,149;  37,728,279  sheep, 
valued  at  $82,139,979;  and  23,316,476 
swine,  valued  at  $146,188,755.  We  can 
hardly  be  far  out  of  the  way  if  we  estimate 
the  numbers  in  1969,  as  97,000,000  horses, 
14,000,000  mules,  336,000,000  beeves,  400,- 
000,000  sheep,  and  368,000,000  swine.  It 
will  be  borne  in  mind  that  though  these 
numbers  might  be  in  excess  of  what  would 
be  required  for  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
six  or  seven  hundred  millions  of  our  own 
people,  the  export  demand  would  unques- 
tionably be  large,  and  would  undoubtedly 
consume  whatever  we  had  to  spare.  We  have 
purposely  estimated  the  increase  of  sheep  as 
less  than  that  of  the  other  animals,  for  two 
reasons ;  the  other  textile  fabrics  coming  into 
use  will  considerably  diminish  the  consump- 
tion of  wool,  and'  the  increase  of  flocks  of 
sheep  is,  when  unrestrainc  \  so  great  that  to 
avoid  a  glut  in  the  market,  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  take  special  measures  to  reduce  it ; 
thus  in  Australia,  where  the  facilities  for  gra- 
zing are  very  similar  to  those  of  Texas,  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico,  the  increase  of  sheep 
had  been  so  greatly  in  excess  of  the  demand 
that  the  settlers  have  found  it  necessary  to 
erect  immense  vats  heated  by  steam,  in  which 
they  boil  down  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
carcasses  of  sheep  simply  for  the  tallow. 
Such  measures  would  soon  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  within. reasonable  bounds. 

The  production  of  machines,   driven  by 


steam  or  horse-power,  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, though  already  an  interest  of  great 
extent,  is  destined  to  receive  an  astonishing 
development.  The  vast  plains,  prairies  and 
plateaus  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Dakota,  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona,  will  be  broken  up  by 
the  steam-plow,  doing  the  work  of  fifty  men 
and  a  hundred  horses  at  once,  and  never 
tiring  till  the  arable  lands  are  all  furrowed, 
pulverized  and  harrowed  by  its  agency.  The 
steam-sower,  steam-cultivator,  and  steam* 
mowers,  reapers,  binders,  threshers,  and  dig- 
gers, will  garner  the  crops  with  a  celerity 
and  certainty  which  could  never  have  been 
accomplished  with  hand  labor.  But  we  need 
not  confine  oui'selves  to  steam.  Other  mo- 
tive powers,  mdVe  compact,  more  manage- 
able, less  expensive,  and  less  dangerous,  may 
and  probably  will  take  the  place  of  steam  for 
these  and  other  purposes,  and  it  will  thus  be 
possible  to  cultivate  these  vast  regions  thor- 
oughly and  easily,  when,  if  they  had  been 
explored  and  settled  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago,  they  must  long  have  remained 
untilled  from  the  scarcity  of  labor. 

The  agriculture  of  the  future  is  destined 
to  be  a  grand  success.  The  900,000,000 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  our  most  distioctively 
American  crop,  which  were  produced  in 
1868,  will  have  increased  to  15,000,000,000 
in  1970;  the  225;000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
will  have  multiplied  to  3,300,000,000 ;  and 
4,000,000,000  bushels  of  oats  will  be  neces- 
saiy  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  97,000,000 
horses,  and  the  other  animals  and  human 
beings  with  whom  it  is  an  article  of  food« 
Bariey,  already  becoming  a  favorite  grain  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  will  yield  not  less  than 
400,000,000  bushels,  and  buckwheat,  relished 
alike  by  oriental  and  western  palates  in  its 
Beason,  will  hardly  Ml  behind  barley  in 
quantity.  Rye  will  not  probably  increase  so 
fast,  but  may  attain  to  250,000,000  bushels. 
Of  the  root  crops,  potatoes,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  our  esculents,  will  average  1,5Q0,- 
000,000  bushels  and  possibly  more ;  thebcet, 
including  its  use  for  sugar,  will  perhaps  attain 
to  1,000,000,000,  and  the  different  varieties 
of  the  turnip,  to  600,000,000  or  600,000,- 
000.  Hay,  of  which  our  average  product  is 
now  about  26,000,000  tons,  willnot  increase 
in  quantity  so  much  as  other  crops,  since,  in 
most  of  the  Central  and. Southern  regions, 
the  live  stock  does  not  require  shelter.  To- 
bacco will,  in  default  of  more  potent  stimu- 
lants, continue  to  be  the  beloved  but  noxious 
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weed  of  the  millions  of  our  inhabitants, 
thongh  there  is  danger  that  the  Chinese  may 
Bubstitate  the  far  more  baneful  opium  for  it. 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  tobacco  crop  of 
1970,  because  we  can  not  be  certain  how 
many  tobacco-producing  countries  may  be 
annexed  by  that  time.  If  we  state  it  at  6,- 
000,000,000  pounds,  we  shall  be  undoubt- 
edly below  the  quantity  which  will  actually 
be  produced.  The  quantity  of  cotton  then 
grown  is  still  more  doubtful,  since  it  remains 
to  be  seen  what  proportion  of  our  new  lands 
can  profitably  be  devoted  to  cotton,  and  what 
other  textiles  may  take  its  place  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  dress  goods.  We  should  not  be 
inclined  to  fix  the  production  of  1970  above 
20,000,000  bales,  and  prob^ly  this  quantity 
would  be  consumed  at  home. 

Of  minor  crops,  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
with  any  certainty.  Some  of  them  may  and 
probably  will,  attain  to  a  magnitude  which 
will  enable  them  to  rank  with  the  great  sta- 
ples of  our  present  agriculture.  Others  may 
fall  off  to  tne  most  insignificant  proportions. 
But  as  a  whole,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  agriculture  of  a  hundred  years 
hence  will  more  than  keep  pace  with  the 
ilation  in  quality,  quantity,  and  excel- 


ence. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

MANUFACTURES  IN  THE  FUTURE. 

There  is  more  difficulty  in  determining  de- 
finitely what  will  be  the  increase  and  prog- 
ress of  manufactures  in  this  country  for  the 
next  hundred  years  than  in  predicting  the 
progress  of  any  other  form  of  national  in- 
dustry. Manufactures  are  so  much  stimu- 
lated or  depressed  by  tariff  regulations,  so 
much  influenced  by  popular  taste  and  de- 
mand, and  so  much  controlled  by  new  inven- 
tions and  discoveries,  that  apart  from  stating 
the  general  fact  that  there  must  be  in  most 
branches  of  manufacture  an  enormous  devel- 
opment, it  is  hardly  safe  to  make  any  specific 
predictions.  We  might  illustrate  these  fluc- 
tuations by  a  reference  to  the  manufacture  of 
iron  in  the  past;  in  1842,  800,000  tons 
were  produced  in  the  United  States;  in 
1852,  664,000  tons;  in  1856,  874,428  tons; 
in  1861,  731,664  tons;  in  1865,  931,582 
tons;  and  in  1869,  1,950,000  tons.  These 
fluctuations  were  produced,  in  a  very  large 
degree,  by  the  varying  duty  on  foreign  iron 


of  the  classes  which  came  most  directly  in 
competition  with  the  products  of  our  own 
foundries.  There  was  a  time  when  blanket 
shawls  of  American  manufacture  were  in  great 
demand,  and  our  woolen  manufactories  could 
not  make  enough  of  them  ;  that  demand  has 
now  ceased,  and  the  manufacturer  who  should 
attempt  to  revive  it  would  find  himself 
swamped  very  soon  by  the  accumulation  of 
his  stock.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  mowing, 
reaping  and  harvesting  machines,  the  horse- 
rakes  and  hay  tedders,  were  just  straggling 
into  existence,  and  the  sale  of  them  did  not 
exceed  a  hundred  or  so  a  year.  Now  the 
harvests  of  the  Western  prairies  as  well  as  of 
many  of  our  Eastern  farms  are  wholly  gath. 
ered  by  machinery,  and  though  this  mann- 
facture  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  is  destined 
to  become  a  hundred-fold  what  it  now  is,  the 
sales  already  amount  to  many  millions  every 
year. 

In  1860,  the  manufacture  of  coal  oil  had 
reached  an  annual  production  of  $478,695 — 
kerosene  oil  and  its  cognates  were  bardlv 
heard  of.  In  1868,  74,774,291  gallons  of 
petroleum  oils  were  exported,  of  a  value  of 
$30,000,000,  while  the  home  consumption  of 
this  and  the  other  products  of  the  crude  pe- 
troleum must  have  amounted  to  as  much 
more.  Here  was  a  manufacture  which  had 
multiplied  its  products  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  times  in  eight  years.  Sewing- 
machines,  invented  in  1846  by  Elias  Howe, 
had  not  attained  to  a  noticeable  amount  of 
sales  in  1850;  in  1860  the  annual  product 
was  $276,235.  In  1869  the  three  companies 
known  as  the  "Combination;"  the  Singer 
Co.,  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Co.,  and  the 
Grover  &  Baker  Co.,  report  sales  amounting 
to  over  $8,000,000,  and  the  whole  business 
approximates  very  nearly  to  $20,000,000. 
Here  again  is  an  increase  of  eighty  fold  in 
nine  years.  The  development  of  the  trade 
in  reed  instruments,  melodeons,  harmoniums, 
cabinet  organs,  &c.,  is  nearly  as  great  in  pro- 
portion, and  that  in  pianos  but  little  less. 

The  manufacture  of  American  watches, 
which  in  1860  was  not  of  sufficient  ma^- 
tude  to  find  a  place  in  the  census  report,  had 
in  1869  become  so  important  as  to  supply  a 
little  more  than  one-half  the  demand,  in  value 
marketing  nearly  $6,000,000  worth  a  year. 

The  direct  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 
in  their  various  marketable  forms,  including 
all  articles  made  solely  of  iron  in  this  coun- 
try, was,  in  1868,  $147,621,251.  With  the 
finest  iron  ores  in  the  world,  and  in  close 
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proximity  to  miues  of  coal  admirably  adapted 
for  smelting  purposes,  we  shall  be  much  to 
blame  if  within  the  next  ten  years  we  do  not 
manage  to  supply  our  home  demand  for  iron 
and  steel,  whicn  is  increasing  with  unprece- 
dented rapidity.  The  demand  for  steel  rails 
for  the  railroads  already  in  operation,  and 
those  to  be  built  in  the  next  two  years,  will, 
the  railroad  men  say,  be  150,000  tons,  worth 
not  less  than  $12,000,000,  and  of  iron  rails 
in  the  same  time,  1,200,000  tons,  worth  over 
$60,000,000.  The  iron  and  steel  for  loco- 
motives, car- wheels,  trucks,  and  cars  for  these 
railroads,  will  consume  not  less  than  $60,- 
000,000  more,  making  at  the  very  lowest 
estimate  $132,000,000  worth  of  iron  in  two 
years,  or  $66,000,000  per  annum  for  the  next 
two  years  for  railroad  purposes  alone.  Add 
to  this  our  annual  consumption  of  iron  and 
steel  for  other  purposes,  amounting  in  1868 
to  $132,000,000,  and  increasing  every  year, 
and  the  consumption  of  American  iron  in 
1870  can  not  fall  short  of  $200,000,000.  A 
writer  in  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin 
estimates  from  existing  data  that  our  con- 
sumption of  American  iron  for  all  manu- 
fecturing  purposes  (including  railroad  bars) 
in  1900  will  be  $600,000,000.  The  esti- 
mate is  certainly  much  below  the  truth; 
but  adopting  it  as  a  basis,  we  should  have 
our  manufactures  of  iron  in  1920  of  an  annual 
value  of  $1,200,000,000 ;  in  1 940,  of  an  an- 
nual value  of  $2,400,000,000 ;  in  1960,  of 
$4,800,000,000,  and  in  1970,  of  $7,200,000,- 
000.  We  shall  certainly  do  better  than  that, 
but  the  estimate  itself  is  large  enough  to 
startle  us. 

The  manufactures  of  cotton  will  not  in  all 
probability  increase  in  any  thing  like  so  rapid 
a  ratio,  unless  some  new  uses  snould  be  dis- 
covered for  cotton  which  would  greatly  stim- 
ulate both  its  production  and  consumption ; 
yet  in  view  of  the  probability  that  it  will 
continue  to  form  the  basis  of  the  clothing  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  and  its  use  for 
bedding,  for  sails,  and  for  so  many  other 
purposes,  we  are  justified  in  believing  that 
the  manufacture  will  keep  very  neany  an 
even  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  population. 
It  was  about  $120,000,000  in  value  in  1860, 
and  can  not  well  be  less  than  $2,000,000,000 
in  the  amount  of  its  annual  products  in  1970, 
or  somewhat  more  than  the  entire  annual 
value  of  all  our  manufactured  products  in 
1860. 

In  woolen  goods  there  has  been  a  greater 
variation  than  in  cottons.     Many  of  the  de- 


scriptions of  woolen  dress  goods,  or  those 
composed  in  part  of  wool  and  part  of  cotton, 
silk  or  linen,  are  now  manufactured  success- 
fully here,  while  ten  years  ago  we  were  de- 
pendent upon  Great  Britain,  France  or  Ger- 
many for  them ;  others  are  still  beyond  our 
present  ability  to  manufacture  successfully. 
In  the  articles  of  woolen  underwear,  and  in 
delaines,  broadcloths,  doeskins,  cheap  pop- 
lins, blankets,  &c.,  there  has  been  a  fierce 
struggle  between  American  and  foreign  man- 
ufacturers, and  the  foreign  manufacturers,  in 
order  to  drive  our  goods  from  the  market 
and  break  odr  manufacturers,  have  sent  their 
goods  to  the  United  States  in  immense  quan- 
tities at  less  than  actual  cost,  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  make  a  large  profit  when  they 
had  defeated  competition.  Heavy  losses  have 
been  inflicted  on  both  sides  by  this  policy, 
but  for  the  most  part,  though  at  the  cost  of 
individual  failures,  the  American  production 
has  been  kept  up,  and  the  foreign  goods 
driven  from  the  market  The  production  of 
woolen  goods  in  1 860  was  reported  by  the 
census  as  about  $70,000,000.  The  produc- 
tion of  army  clothing  during  the  war  greatly 
increased  it,  so  that  at  one  time  our  produc- 
tion of  woolen  goods  must  have  amounted  to 
nearly  $300,000,000.  The  depression  since 
that  time  has  reduced  the  annual  product, 
according  to  the  best  estimates,  to  about 
$160,000,000  in  1868,  and  possibly  to  not 
more  than  $160,000,000  in  1869.  For  the 
future,  notwithstanding  some  fluctuations, 
we  may  confidently  hope  that  our  constantly 
improving  machinery,  our  higher  attain- 
ments in  chemical  knowledge  for  the  coloring 
of  these  goods,  and  in  the  principles  of  taste, 
and  advance  in  artistic  skill  in  designs,  will 
enable  us  soon  to  command  our  own  market 
by  the  production  of  goods  whose  quality, 
durability  of  color,  and  taste  in  design,  shall 
satisfy  the  most  fastidious  buyer.  If  we  can 
do  this,  we  may  be  assured  of  a  demand  for 
more  than  $2,600,000,000  worth  of  these 
goods  in  1970. 

The  manufacture  of  clothing  has  been 
largely  developed  within  the  past  ten  years. 
In  1860,  it  was  reported  at  about  $88,000,- 
000.  Since  that  time,  not  only  has  the  cost 
of  most  articles  of  clothing  more  than  doub- 
led, and  the  amount  of  work  on  them  greatly 
increased,  but  the  manufacture  of  under- 
clothing for  both  sexes,  of  collars,  cufi«,  and 
fine  shirts,  for  men,  and  the  entire  production 
of  walking  suits,  and  dresses  of  all  descrip- 
tions, cloaks,  children's  clothing,  <&c.,  be:!^ 
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almost  created.  The  war  stimulated  prodac- 
lion  in  these  directions,  and  once  established, 
it  has  maintained  itself!  This  trade  at  the 
present  time  produces  not  less  than  $300,- 
000,000  worth  of  goods  annually,  and  as  the 
proportion  of  these  goods  to  the  population 
must,  both  from  the  requirements  of  hfe  and 
t!ie  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money,  be 
much  greater  than  now,  we  are  warranted  in 
believing  that  the  annual  product  of  clothing 
in  1970  will  be  above  rather  than  below 
•6,000,000,000. 

The  tilk  manufacture  is  just  obtaining  a 
foothold  here.  Wc  have,  it  is  true,  for  near- 
ly twenty  years,  manufactured  a  considerable 
Jortion  of  our  sewino:  silk,  producing  in  1860 
3,600,000  worth  of  that  indispensable  arti- 
cle ;  we  had  done  something  also  in  the  way 
of  silk  gimps,  fringes,  and  trimmings,  and 
perhaps  a  little  in  the  way  of  ribbons,  but 
our  production  of  all  these  was  less  than 
•3,000,000  in  1860.  Dress  silks,  piece 
goods,  beltings,  and  the  finer  ribbons,  had 
not  at  that  time  been  produced  in  any  appre- 
ciable quantities.  Now  there  are  about 
1,500,000  yards  of  dress  silks  manufactured 
here,  perhaps  half  a  million  pieces  of  ribbons, 
and  most  of  the  dress  trimming,  hat  bands, 
braids,  serges,  bullion  trimmings  and  car- 
riage trimmings,  as  well  as  the  silk  plush  for 
hats  and  bonnets  required  in  our  markets. 
The  sewing  silks  have  nearly  driven  the  for- 
eign article  out  of  our  markets.  The  manu- 
factures of  silk  and  of  mixed  goods  partly  of 
silk  in  the  year  1870  will  not  fall  below 
•25,000,000.  For  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory we  are,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  producing, 
on  a  considerable  and  rapidly-increasing 
scale,  our  own  cocoons,  and  the  influx  of 
Japanese,  accustomed  to  rearing  the  silk- 
worm, will  make  this  in  a  few  years,  in  that 
climate  and  soil,  a  favoiite  pursuit.  Our  fa- 
cilities for  obtaining  the  raw  silk  from  China 
and  Japan  are  now  superior  to  those  of  any 
of  the  European  manufacturers.  We  may 
then  feel  justified  in  predicting  for  1970  a 
production  of  silk  goods  of  not  less  than 
•600,000,000. 

The  hat  manufacture  has  had  great  vicis- 
situdes in  the  past  ten  years,  at  some  times 
in  the  full  tide  of  an  unexampled  success, 
and  at  others  remarkably  depressed.  It 
amounted  to  about  $17,600,000  in  1860,  and 
in  1863  or  1864  had  more  than  doubled  that 
amount.  Since  that  time  it  has  undergone 
great  depression,  and  is  still  far  from  pros- 
perous. Yet  its  present  annual  production  can 


not  well  be  lees  than  $30,000,000.  ^s  in  aH 
probability  the  men  of  1970  will  require  some 
sort  of  head-gear,  for  we  can  not  well  suppose 
that,  like  the  Abyssinians,  tfaey  will  butler 
their  hair  and  go  bareheaded,  we  may  •cc>&- 
clude  perhaps  that  the  increase  in  the  busi- 
ness will  keep  pace  with  the  population,  and 
put  it  at  $480,000,000.  This  may  very  po^ 
sibly  be  an  under-estimate,  as  the  only  hats 
now  imported  in  any  quantity,  the  ^  Pana- 
ma,'* or  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  ^  Goay- 
aquil ''  straw  or  grass  hats,  may  then  be  very 
largely  made  in  our  own  territory. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  industrial  ope^ 
ations  in  our  country  is  the  tanning  or  prep- 
aration of  leather  and   the  manuucture  of 
boots  ^nd  shoes.    These   two   branches  of 
manufacture  in   1860  produced    an  annual 
amount  of  about  $1 70,000,000,  viz.,  $78,000,- 
000  of  leather,  and  $92,000,000   worth  of 
boots  and  shoes,   to  which  may  be  added 
over  a  million  more  for  leather  gloves.     The 
old  proverb  says,   *' There  is  nothing  like 
leather,''  and  though  a  great  variety  of  other 
substances  have  been  tried  for  the  various 
purposes  for  which  leather  is  used,  yet  noth- 
ing thus  far  has  taken  its  place  permanently 
or  to  any  very  great  extent.     Yet  the  price 
of  leather  is  advancing  steadily  and  pretty 
rapidly.    It  is  worth  now  double  what  it  was 
before  the  war,  and  the  fall  in  gold  does  not 
reduce  its  price  materially.     There  may  be 
no  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  hides,  but  the 
materials  necessary  to  the  proper  tanning  of 
tliem  are  diminishing  in   quantity  and  in- 
creasing in  price.     It  is  a  question  whether 
leather  enough  can  be  produced  a  centuiy 
hence  to  supply  the  various  demands  for  it 
of  a  population  of  6.39,000,000  ;  if  it  can,  it 
will  be  ill  a  great  advance  on  present  prices. 
We  are  justified  in  believing  that  the  leather 
product  of  1970  will  not  be  worth  less  than 
$2,000,000,000,  and  the  boots,  shoes,  and 
gloves  of  the  same  year  as  much  more. 

The  manufacture  of  india-rubber  goods  is 
one  of  those  branches  of  industry  which  has 
made  immense  progress  within  ten  years 
past.  The  whole  history  of  vulcanized  rub- 
ber is  comprised  within  less  than  thirty 
years ;  its  practical  adaptation  to  any  thing 
except  shoes  and  clothing  within  less  than 
twenty,  and  its  use  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  the  useful  arts  belongs  to  the  last 
ten.  The  "hard  rubber"  has  been  found 
admirable  for  every  purpose  for  which  ivory, 
bone,  the  ornamental  woods,  leather,  bois 
dureCf  or  most  of  the  metals  had  been  prs- 
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viously  used ;  while  the  more  flexible  soft 
rubber  has  an  iufiiuitude  of  applications  for 
which  other  materials  had  been  used  with 
less  advantage,  as  well  as  to  very  many  for 
which  nothing  else  would  answer.  In  1860, 
the  annual  production  was  stated  at  $5,642,- 
TOO,  a  sura  even  then  considerably  below  the 
truth.  The  production  of  vulcanized  rubber 
and  gutta  percha  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time,  (aside  from  the  very  large  for- 
eign manufacture  under  the  Goodyear  pat- 
ents,) is  above  rather  than  below  $25,000,- 
000,  and  as  new  sources  of  supply  of  the  raw 
material  hate  been  discovered  recently,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  continue 
to  increase  as  rapidly  as  the  population,  and 
reach  $400,000,000  in  1970. 

Clocks^  watches,  and  jewelry,  though  dis- 
tinct branches  of  manufacture,  are  usually 
classed  together.  The  manufacture  of  the 
better  class  of  clocks,  those  of  the  grade  cor- 
responding to  the  French  parlor  clocks,  has 
been  first  brought  to  perfection  within  the 
past  five  years.  The  watch  manufacture,  as 
we  have  already  observed  elsewhere,  has 
made  great  strides  since  1860;  and  many 
descriptions  of  jewelry  are  now,  by  the  aid 
of  machinery,  brought  to  a  perfection  which 
would  not  have  been  deemed  possible  ten 
years  since.  As  belonging  to  the  same  gen- 
eral class  of  manufactures,  we  may  mention 
also  solid  silver  and  gold  plate,  and  silver- 
plated  and  Britannia  ware,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  gold  pens.  In  1860  these  various 
branches  of  manufacture  produced  annually 
about  $24,000,000.  Their  present  produc- 
tion would  be  understated  at  $45,000,000, 
and  they  are  articles  for  the  most  part  of  lux- 
ury, which  will  be  in  demand  to  a  greater 
and  greater  extent  as  the  nation  increases  in 
wealth.  We  estimate  their  production  in 
1970  at  not  less  than  $800,000,000. 

Carriages  are,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
objects  of  luxury,  and  in  the  abundance  and 
constant  multiplication  of  our  other  means  of 
locomotion,  we  might  expect  that  they  would 
not  increase  in  their  production  as  rapidly  as 
articles  of  necessity ;  but  the  fact  seems  to  be 
otherwise.  The  annual  value  in  1860  was 
$27,265,000,  of  which  about  $375,000  was  for 
children's  carriages,  dolls^  carriages,  &c.  This 
branch  of  the  business  alone  now  produces 
annually  more  than  $5,000,000  worth,  and 
the  aggregate  production  is  about  $50,000,* 
000.  We  can  not  tell  how  soon  the  steam 
locomotive  or  some  new  motor  may  take  the 
place  of  the  horse  before  our  pleasure  car- 


riages, but  we  think  we  are  warranted  in  the 
opinion  that  in  1970  the  value  of  the  pleas- 
ure carriages  of  all  sorts  will  not  fall  below 
$800,000,000. 

The  manufacture  of  furniture  for  dwelling 
houses,  churches,  halls  and  schools;  has  made 
great  advances  in  the  past  ten  years.  More 
costly  woods,  more  elaborate  designs,  and 
more  skillful  inlaid  and  ornamental  work, 
have  ffreatly  enhanced  the  price  of  the  better 
qualities,  and  the  demand  for  showy  and 
cheap  furniture  has  led  to  the  manufacture 
of  vast  quantities  of  trash,  which  found  a 
ready  sale  to  those  who  buy  a  thing  because 
it  is  cheap.  The  census  of  1860  gives  the 
value  of  the  furniture  manufactured  that  year 
as  $25,632,293,  and  we  are  assured  by  the 
most  intelligent  men  in  the  trade  that  it  has 
more  than  doubled  within  ten  years.  The 
growing  scarcity  of  choice  woods,  and  the 
increasing  labor  of  the  finish  justify  an  esti- 
mate of  $1,000,000,000,  as  the  annual  pro- 
duct a  hundred  years^  hence. 

Furnaces,  ranges,  heaters,  grates,  and  steam 
or  hot-water  heating  apparatus,  with  their 
accompaniments  of  registers,  ventilators,  and 
hot-air  pipes,  have  wilhin  a  few  years  past 
become  necessities  of  modern  and  fashion- 
ably-constructed dwellings,  as  well  as  of 
churches,  schools,  halls,  theaters,  and  hotels. 
This  class  of  manufactures  have  increased  in 
importance  very  rapidly  during  the  past  ten 
years,  and  the  annual  product,  which  in  1860 
was  a  little  below  $2,000,000,  can  not  now 
be  less  than  $16,000,000.  Some  simpler 
and  less  expensive  mode  of  heating  and  ven- 
tilating our  dwellings  and  public  buildings 
may  be  devised,  accomplishing  the  desired 
result  by  electrical,  philosophical,  or  chemical 
means ;  but  whatever  that  mode  may  be,  it 
will  not  in  all  probability  dispense  with  much 
of  the  apparatus  now  in  use  for  these  pur- 
poses, and  we  are  clearly  below  the  probable 
truth  when  we  estimate  the  annual  product 
of  these  and  other  apparatus  for  etfecting 
the  same  purpose  at  $300,000,000  in  1970. 

From  heating  and  ventilation  the  transition 
is  easy  and  natural  to  the  manufacture  of 
illuminating  fluids  and  gases,  and  the  pipes, 
fixtures,  chandeliers  and  lamps,  by  means  of 
which  the  illumination  is  effected.  The  an* 
nual  product  of  these  various  industries  in 
1860  was  about  $24,000,000.  Since  that 
time,  gas  has  been  introduced  into  almost 
every  city  or  town  of  5,000  inhabitants,  and 
its  use  has  become  far  more  general  than 
ever  before  :  the  manufecture  of  gas  fixture* 
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and  gas-pipe,  as  we]l  as  of  chandeliers  and 
brackets  of  the  costliest  description,  has 
become  a  leading  branch  of  manafactares ; 
kerosene  oil,  in  the  peculiar  lamps  and  sta- 
tionary burners  for  its  use,  has  become  the 
staple  illuminating  article  for  all  towns,  vil- 
lages and  country  hamlets  not  large  enough 
to  have  gas-works,  and  the  present  annual 
production  of  all  can  not  be  less  than  $60,- 
000,000.  Here  again,  it  is  difficult  to  pred- 
icate with  any  certainty  in  regard  to  the 
future.  We  may  be,  we  probably  are,  on 
the  eve  of  great  discoveries  in  regard  to  illu- 
mination ;  the  electric  light,  the  magnesian 
light,  or  some  yet  undiscovered  illuminator, 
may  replace  very  shortly  our  present  expensive 
and  unsatisfactory  means  of  illumination,  and 
enable  us  to  dispense  with  costly  burners  and 
chandeliers,  and  satisfy  ourselves  with  some 
simple  and  inexpensive  fixture.  Without 
something  of  this  sort,  our  annual  production, 
to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  population, 
wonld  have  to  be  about  $1,000,000,000  in 
1970. 

But  while  we  have  been  stocking,  furnish- 
ing, heating,  ventilating,  and  illuminating 
our  dwellings  in  the  future,  we  have  paid  no 
attention  to  the  manufacture  of  the  materials 
of  which  the  houses  themselves  are  composed. 
The  annual  product  of  brick  and  brick  ma- 
chinery in  1860  was  $27,228,746.  The  in- 
vention and  ajtplication  of  better  processes, 
the  greatly-enhanced  pric^  of  the  product, 
and  the  rapidly-growing  demand,  have  given 
to  this  manufacture  a  wonderful  impulse  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years.  Its  two  branches, 
the  making  of  bricks,  and  the  making  of 
brick  machinery,  now  yield  an  annual  pro- 
duct of  more  than  $65,000,000,  and  as  there 
is  little  probability  that  our  successors  for  a 
hundred  years  to  come  will  substitute  any 
thing  else  for  them,  in  building,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  the  annual  product  of 
bricks  and  brick  machinery  in  1970  will  not 
be  less  than  1,200,000,000. 

Marble  and  stone  work  in  1860  yielded  an 
annual  product  of  $16,244,044.  With  the 
increase  of  luxury  and  wealth,  there  is  a  much 
^ater  demand  for  these  costly  materials  for 
building,  and  new  quarries  are  constantly 
opening.  The  use  oi  various  kinds  of  arti- 
ficial stone  is  also  slowly  increasing,  and 
when  processes,  now  imperfect,  shall  have 
been  brought  to  perfection,  it  will  undoubt- 
edly be  far  greater  than  it  now  is.  Judging 
from  the  developments  of  the  last  ten  years, 
we  should  say  that  the  annual  product  of 


natural  and  artificial  stone  for  building  pur- 
poses in  1970  would  not  be  less  than  §500,- 
000,000. 

The.  mannfactnre  of  tawed  and  planed 
lumber  in  1860,  produced  for  that  year  the 
value  of  $104,928,342.  To  tliis  is  to  be 
added  a  little  more  than  $7,000,000  for  ship 
timber,  shingles  and  lath,  making  a  grand 
totalof  $112,000,000,  and  this  exclusive  of 
large  imports  of  lumber  from  Canada.  The 
product  in  1869  was  more  than  $200,000,- 
000  in  value,  partly  from  the  enhanced  price 
and  partly  from  the  greatly  increased  con- 
sumption. This  can  not  last,  however,  for 
our  forests  are  perceptibly  diminishing,  and 
Our  people  are  awaking  to  the  fact  that  the 
destruction  of  our  forests  must  lead  to  the 
depopulation  of  lai^  tracts  of  country.  For 
many  purposes,  iron  and  papier  mache  are 
now  taking  the  place  of  wood,  and  necessity 
will  increase  these  applications.  We  can 
hardly  suppose  that  the  great  population  of 
the  country  in  1970  will  use  more  than 
double  the  quantity  of  lumber  that  is  used 
at  the  present  time,  but  they  will  have  to  pay 
at  least  four  times  as  much  for  it,  so  that  the 
money  value  of  the  lumber  pro<luct  of  that 
year  will  not  be  less  than  $1,600,000,000. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  dwell- 
ing-houses and  public  buildings.  The  nails 
and  spikes  for  fastening,  produced  in  1860, 
were  of  the  value  of  $9,857,223  ;  the  sash, 
doors  and  blinds  were  worth  $9,601,607 ;  the 
lime  and  plaster,  $4,959,359 ;  the  builders' 
hardware,  $10,903,106  ;  the  slate  and  other 
roofing,  $1,313,000  ;  and  other  small  items* 
such  as  sewer  pipe,  copper  boilers,  faucets, 
mantels,  &c.  &c.,  an  aggregate  of  $1,500,000 
more,  making  a  grand  total  of  $38,134,295. 
The  production  of  these  articles  in  1869  was 
certainly  not  less  tlian  $70,000,000,  and  in 
1970  will  not  fall  below  $1,125,000,000. 
Houses  built  of  such  costly  materials  can  not 
be  considered  as  furnished  without  one  or 
more  musical  instruments.  We  find  tliat  in 
the  year  1860  there  were  $7,548,300  worth 
of  musical  instruments  manufactured  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  ten  years  that  fol- 
lowed, the  piano  manufacture  had  more  than 
doubled  in  quantity,  and  there  was  also  a 
material  advance  in  prices.  The  cabinet 
organs  were  first  made  within  the  past  ten 
years,  and  the  melodeons,  cottage  oi^ns, 
and  harmoniums,  had  multiplied  both  their 
numbers  and  their  good  qualities  many  times. 
The  value  of  the  production  of  musical  in- 
struments in  1869  was  over  $18,000,000,  of 
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which  nearly  1 13,000,000  was  in  pianos,  and 
about  $4,000,000  in  reed  instraments.  The 
piano  or  cabinet  oigan,  or  both,  are  now  re- 

farded  almost  as  a  necessity  in  every  decent 
OQse,  and  the  demand  for  thera  is  growing 
with  great  rapidity.  That  $800,000,000 
worth  of  these  instruments  will  not  more  than 
supply  the  demand  for  1970  may  be  consid- 
ered certain. 

The  sewing  mtichine,  ten  years  ago  a  lux- 
ury in  the  private  family,  and  but  just  begin- 
ning to  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  manufac- 
turer, is  now  the  cnerished  servant  of  almost 
every  family.  The  production  of  1860  was 
valued  at  $4,247,820 ;  that  of  1869  exceeded 
$18,000,000,  a  single  manufacturer  selling 
over  100,000  machines.  The  sewing  machine 
of  1970  will  doubtless  be  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  that  of  to-dav  in  its  ability  to  do 
a  greater  variety  of  wort,  and  will  certainly 
reach  $240,000,000  in  the  value  of  its  annual 
production. 

Let  us  proceed  next  to  manufactures  of 
articles  of  food.  Of  these,  flour  and  bread- 
ituffH  occupy  the  first  place,  and  form  the 
largest  single  item  of  our  manufactures.  In 
1860,  though  flour  was  at  a  moderate  price 
and  the  wheat  crop  unusually  large,  the  value 
of  the  flour  and  meal  produced  was  $248,- 
580,365.  In  1869,  also  a  year  of  moderate 
prices,  the  value  of  the  production  of  bread- 
stuffs  was  over  $400,000,000.  In  1 970,  while 
they  may  possibly  include  the  flour  of  some 
new  cereal,  the  total  product  will  hardly  be 
of  less  value  than  $6,500,000,000,  including 
starch,  farina,  and  com  starch,  which  together 
in  1860  yielded  a  value  of  nearly  $4,000,000, 
and  rice  flour,  which  amounted  to  $775,000 
the  same  year. 

The  manufacture  of  provtwoiw,  such  as  cut, 
smoked,  dried,  and  pickled  meats,  sausages, 
head  cheese,  &c.,  is  one  of  very  considerable 
amount,  and  is  increasing.  In  1 860  its  value 
was  $31,986,483,  and  in  1869  it  had  increas- 
ed to  nearly  $50,000,000.  Allied  to  this  is 
the  preparation  of  canned  vegetables,  fruits, 
meats,  and  fish,  and  of  concentrated  and  des- 
iccated vegetables,  meat  essences,  milk,  cof- 
fee, &c.  These  goods  have  been  prepared 
almost  wholly  within  the  last  ten  years,  and 
the  traflic  in  them  has  attained  a  great  mag- 
nitude. The  value  of  them  in  1869  was  es- 
timated at  somewhat  more  than  $18,000,000. 
What  other  devices  may  be  resorted  to  for 
preserving  meats  and  vegetables,  can  not  now 
DC  foretold,  but  in  all"  probability  the  annual 
amount  of  manufactured  provisions  of  all 


sorts,  in  1970,  will  be  at  least  $1,000,000,- 
000. 

Butter  and  cheese^  from  being  home  pro- 
ducts, have  come  to  be  largely  produced  in 
factories.  There  are  said  to  be  between  thir- 
teen hundred  and  fourteen  hundred  of  these 
factories  now  in  the  United  States,  producing 
butter  and  cheese  to  the  value  of  over  $10,- 
000,000  annually.  The  home  manufacture 
is  probably  nearly  or  quite  double  this.  The 
aggregate  value  of  these  useful  articles  in 
1970  will  not  probably  fall  below  $460,000,- 
000. 

The  manufacture  of  the  nieans  or  vehiclen 
of  locomotion  come  next  in  order.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  pleasure  carriages  and  chil- 
dren's carriages,  but  locomotives,  railroad 
cars,  omnibusses,  car-whccis,  wagons  and 
carts,  of  which  in  1 860  there  were  produced 
$19,869,800,  have  increased  in  a  most  extra- 
ordinary ratio  within  the  last  ten  years.  The 
great  development  of  railroads  has  kept  up  a 
demand  for  locomotives  and  railroad  cars 
which  has  tasked  the  ability  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  to  supply ;  the  manufacture  of 
car-wheels,  in  its  infancy  in  1860,  has  now 
grown  to  be  a  prominent  interest ;  the  build- 
ing of  cars  for  the  city  or  horse  railroads, 
now  employs  the  entire  time  and  resources 
of  six  or  seven  large  firms ;  and  the  railroad 
building,  the  war,  and  the  exigences  of  trade, 
have  given  great  activity  to  the  manufacture 
of  wagons  and  carts.  The  production  of 
velocipedes  and  other  vehicles  of  self-propul- 
sion has  had  its  rise  and  growth  almost 
wholly  within  the  past  five  years.  The  pro- 
duction of  these  articles  in  1869,  though  the 
year  was  one  of  moderate  business,  exceeded 
in  value  $60,000,000.  The  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  our  means  of  locomotion  in  the 
future  makes  an  estimate  of  the  production 
of  1970  somewhat  difficult;  the  steam  loco- 
motive may  then  be  entirely  superseded,  the 
ponderous  railroad  car  may  be  replaced  by 
a  carriage  combining  extreme  lightness  and 
strength,  and  this  may  be  propelled  under 
the  eartJi  in  tubes  or  above  it  on  elevated 
railways,  or  through  the  air ;  heavy  freight 
may  be  sent  to  its  destination,  in  spheres  or 
by  some  other  more  rapid  and  easy  mode 
than  the  heavy  lumbering  cart,  while  the 
emigrant's  wagon,  the  "  prairie  schooner," 
will  only  be  remembered  by  the  "  oldest  in- 
habitant," or  perpetuated  in  the  paintings  of 
Darley  and  Bierstadt  and  Johnson.  But 
however  this  may  be,  there  will  be  a  demand 
for  some  means  of  locomotion  and  propulsion, 
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and  probably  of  cost  proportionate  to  those 
now  in  use,  and  we  think  $950,000,000  is 
not  an  extravagant  estimate  for  the  produc- 
tion of  1970. 

The  manufacture  of  machinery  has  been  for 
many  years  a  constantly-increasing  business, 
but  it  has  attained  a  magnitude  during  the 
past  ten  years  in  the  United  States  greater 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  In 
1 860,  its  annual  production  exceeded  (53,- 
600,000.  In  1870,  it  is  more  than  (125,- 
000,000.  The  great  development  of  rail- 
roads, and  the  means  of  locomotion,  of  cot- 
ton, woolen  and  silk  manufactures,  agricul- 
tural implements  and  machines,  of  the  paper- 
trade,  of  stationary  and  marine  steam-engines, 
of  firearms,  sewing-machines,  iron  buildings, 
mining  enterprises,  petroleum  wells,  grain 
elevators,  suspension  and  other  bridges,  and 
a  thousand  other  enterprises,  all  requiring 
machinery  for  their  prosecution,  has  given  a 
vast  impulse  to  this  branch  of  business.  That 
its  progress  in  the  future  will  be  rapid  is  cer- 
tain, and  $2,500,000,000  is  the  lowest  esti- 
mate of  its  annual  production  in  1970. 

Fire-arms,  from  the  tiniest  pistol  to  the 
twenty-inch  cannon,  have  been  unfortunately 
in  great  demand  during  a  portion  of  the  past 
ten  years.  This  manufacture  was  not  fairly 
represented  in  1860 ;  the  value  of  the  fire- 
arms made  that  year  in  239  establishments, 
stated  in  the  census  at  $2,362,681,  was  really 
exceeded  in  the  manufactories  of  the  city  of 
Hartford,  Conn,,  alone.  During  the  war  the 
business  attained  a  magnitude  at  one  time  of 
over  $75,000,000  of  annual  production ;  it 
subsequently  fell  off  materially,  but  taking 
the  government  and  private  manufactories 
together,  it  probably  does  not  fall  below 
$35,000,000,  if  we  include  under  the  same 
head  what  are  known  as  military  goods, 
swords,  epaulets,  sashes,  equipments,  and 
munitions  of  war.  The  multiplication  of 
deadly  weapons,  though  a  necessity,  is  not  so 
desirable  as  some  other  branches  of  manufac- 
ture, but  its  increase  will  probably  pretty 
nearly  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  population, 
and  may  attain  to  an  annual  product  of 
$500,000,000  per  annum. 

The  putting  up  of  spirituous  liquors,  wines, 
malt  liquors,  distilled,  rectified,  and  cordials, 
and  too  frequently  their  manufacture  from 
spurious  and  poisonous  materials,  has  always 
been  a  very  large  business.  In  1860  it  was 
reported  in  the  census  at  about  $63,000,000, 
which  was  unquestionably  far  below  the 
truth.     At  the  present'  time  the  actual  pro- 


duction is  of  the  value  of  not  less  than  $300,- 
000,000  annually.  That  its  future  increase 
may  not  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  popula- 
tion, every  good  citizen  will  most  earnestly 
desire,  but  that  it  will  reach  $2,500,000,000 
by  1970,  is  altogether  too  probable. 

The  manufacture  of  paper,  an  important 
interest  for  many  years  past,  and  producing 
in  1860  an  annuJ  amount  of  $23,450,000, 
has  rapidly  increased  within  ten  years  past, 
while  its  price  has  been  materially  enhanced. 
The  great  use  of  it  for  paper  collars  and 
cufis,  for  the  manufacture  of  papier  macbe, 
for  cartridges,  for  stereotyping,  and  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  books,  periodicals,  and 
newspapers,  have  led  to  a  very  marked  ad- 
vance in  its  production.  We  are  not  aware 
that  there  are  any  very  accurate  statistics 
of  the  amount  produced  in  1869,  yet  it  could 
not  well  have  been  less  tlian  $64,000,000. 
Six  or  sevea  establishments  used  nearly 
$1,000,000  worth  a  year  each,  and  so  many 
thousands  were  using  large  quantities,  that 
the  aggregate  consumption  must  have  been 
enormous.  This  consumption  of  paper  is 
likely  to  increase  faster  than  the  population, 
and  we  do  not  overstate  in  making  the  pro- 
duction of  1970,  $1,200,000,000. 

Printing  and  publishing^  with  their  allied 
branches  of  industry,  engraving,  lithograph- 
ing, book-binding,  type  and  stereotype- 
founding  and  elcctrotypmg,  have  attained  a 
wonderful  development  within  the  past  ten 
years.  In  1860,  the  annual  product  of  these 
connected  manufactures  was  $39,092,348. 
The  war  and  the  prosperous  times  which  fol- 
lowed for  three  years,  stimulated  production 
to  the  utmost  Newspapers  and  periodicals 
attained  a  prodigious  circulation,  and  books 
"about  the  war"  sold  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. In  1865  and  1866,  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  these  branches  of  trade  went  up 
to  nearly  $150,000,000.  In  1868  and  1869, 
there  was  a  material  falling  off,  but  there  is 
no  probability  that  the  production  has  or  will 
fall  below  $100,000,000.  The  power  of  the 
press  is  realized  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
it  ever  was  before ;  and  the  more  general  dif- 
fusion of  education  has  not  only  stimulated 
the  sale  of  school-books  beyond  all  former 
precedent,  but  has  opened  a  new  and  great 
demand  for  general  literature.  Another  fea- 
ture of  the  progress  of  the  publishing  busi- 
ness is,  that  apart  from  the  general  period- 
icals, whose  circulation  has  materially  in- 
creased, every  professitfn,  trade,  and  depart- 
ment of  industry,  as  well  as  every  consider* 
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able  benevolent  enteq)ri8e,  has  its  own  special 
organ,  published  weekly  or  -monthly,  (and 
many  of  them  more  than  one,)  and  in  almost 
every  case  these  special  periodicals  find  a 
liberal  support.  Most  of  these  professions, 
trades  ana  occupations,  too,  have  their  own 
special  literature,  books  prepared  especially 
for  them  and  intended  to  throw  light  on  their 
duties  and  labors.  The  conviction  that  there 
were  some  processes  by  which  the  sun  pic- 
tures or  copies  could  be  utilized  for  the  re- 
production, without  much  additional  labor, 
of  engravings,  old  manuscripts,  or  printed 
books,  drawings,  designs,  &c.,  has  led  during 
the  past  year  to  the  invention  and  perfecting 
of  processes  of  photolithography,  heliotypy, 
and  other  plans  of  accomplishing  this  pur- 
pose. These  have  now  come  into  a  position 
where  they  can  produce  excellent  work  with 
great  rapidity  and  at  a  low  price.  The  prac- 
tice of  the  art  of  chromo-lithography,  in  this 
country,  dates  wholly  within  the  last  decade, 
and  it  has  already  attained  a  high  degree  of 
excellence,  and  its  products  are  in  great  de- 
mand. 

The  arts  of  printing  and  publishing,  and 
those  manufactures  and  professions  directly 
connected  with  them,  must  continue  to  grow 
certainly  a8  rapidly  as  our  population,  and, 
we  think,  more  rapidly.  We  are  not  inclined 
to  put  their  annual  production  below  $1,600,- 
000,000  in  1970. 

Chemicals,  paints,  dye-woods  and  dye^tuffs 
form  a  very  important  department  of  trade, 
and  one  stimulated  into  extraordinary  activ- 
ity by  the  events  of  the  past  ten  years.  The 
discovery  of  new  chemicals  of  world-wide 
use ;  of  new  manures,  chemically  prepared ; 
of  new  paints  and  painting  materials,  and  of 
the  whole  class  of  aniline  dyes,  and  com- 
pounds now  numbering  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  distinct  preparations ;  the  forceful, 
and  destructive  fulminates  and  explosive  pre- 
parations devised,  some  of  them  for  torpe- 
does or  shells  in  the  war,  and  now  used  for 
blasting  and  mining  purposes,  the  new  anaes- 
thetics, and  a  thousand  other  recent  chemical 
inventions,  indicate  the  activity  which  per- 
rades  the  whole  body  of  chemical  technolo- 
gists. New  chemical  writers  are  springing  up 
every  where,  and  all  find  abundant  work.  In 
1860,  the  annual  production  of  chemicals, 
paints,  dye-woods  and  dye-stuffs,  was  stated 
at  tl  4, 190,446.  The  estimate  was  even  then 
too  low,  but  in  1 869  it  had  attained  a  mag- 
nitude of  over  $30,000,000.  In  1970  it  will 
not  be  less  than  $500,000,000. 


Iirtimatelv  connected  with  the  liianufacture 
of  chemicals  is  that  of  drugs,  patent  medi- 
cines, perfumery,  and  mineral  waters.  These, 
in  1860,  reported  a  production  of  $6,240,914. 
The  introduction  of  many  new  chemically- 
prepared  drugs  into  medical  practice,  the 
successful  advertising  which  has  created  a 
vast  demand  for  many  proprietary  medicines, 
often  of  little  or  no  intrinsic  value,  the  intro- 
duction of  numerous  new  mineral  waters  to 
the  public,  and  the  skillful  compounding  of 
artificial  waters  having  the  same  ingredients 
and  proportions  with  the  most  celebrated 
European  mineral  springs,  and  the  invention 
of  new  perfumes,  have  greatly  enlarged  the 
business  within  ten  years  past.  Single  houses 
in  the  trade  have  sold  from  one  to  two  mill- 
ion dollars'  worth  of  their  own  preparations 
within  a  year,  and  the  aggregate  sales  of 
1869  were  not  less  than  $16,000,000.  We 
can  not  expect  that  mcQ  will  need,  or  at  all 
events  will  take,  less  medicine  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past;  nor  that  they  will  be  less 
gullible  and  disposed  to  swallow  the  nostrums 
which  are  largely  advertised  ;  nor  is  it  prob- 
able that  the  toilet  perfumes  will  ever  go  out 
of  fashion ;  so  that  we  may  predict  with  con- 
siderable certainty  that  the  production  of 
these  will  about  keep  pace  with  the  increase 
of  the  population.  We  shall  have,  then,  a 
production  in  1970  of  about  $240,000,000. 

Another  and  somewhat  coarser  manufac- 
ture, that  of  soap,  candles,  paraffin  wax, 
and  glycerine,  is  also  intimately  coimected 
with  the  production  of  chemicals.  Some  of 
its  processes  are  cleanly  and  delicate  enough, 
while  others  are  dirty  and  repulsive.  In 
1860,  the  annual  product  was  reported  as 
$18,464,574.  Since  that  time  new  varieties 
of  soaps  and  new  uses  for  them  have  been 
invented,  such  as  the  carbolic  and  cresylic 
soaps,  for  healing,  disinfecting  and  bleaching 
purposes,  and  as  a  sheep  dip,  the  medicated 
soaps  largely  used  for  cutaneous  affections, 
the  glycerine  soaps  for  toilet  purposes,  the 
emery  soaps  for  cleaning  and  polishing  met- 
als, &c.,'&c.  The  manufacture  of  glycerine 
has  become  very  important,  and  that  of  pa- 
raffin wax  has  largely  taken  the  place  of 
spermaceti.  The  soap  and  candle  manufac- 
ture now  yields  annually  over  $30,000,000, 
and  its  increase  is  sure  and  will  be  steady. 
We  may  put  it  down  at  $480,000,000  in 
1970. 

The  manufacture  of  saddlery  and  harnesses^ 
and  that  of  trunks,  carpet  bags,  portmanteaus 
and  reticules,  which  is  often  associated  with 
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it,  u  an  important  industry.  In  1 860  the  an- 
nual prod  act  of  these  two  manufactures  was 
$17,494,707.  During  the  war,  and  since,  in 
the  construction  of  railroMs  and  emigration 
to  the  plains,  the  demand  for  these  goods,  es- 
pecially the  saddles  and  harnesses,  has  greatly 
increased,  and  it  must  continue  a  steady  and 
healthy  increase  for  a  hundred  years  to  come, 
reaching  by  1970  an  annual  production  of 
not  less  than  |14 50,000,000. 

The  production  of  glau  and  pia$$  warty 
porcelain^  stone  china,  pottery ,  and  other  Jietile 
wares,  has  become  a  very  important  industry 
within  a  few  years  past.  In  1860  the  annual 
production  of  these  wares  was  $11,515,836. 
Since  that  time  the  production  of  the  better 
sort  of  porcelain  ware  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased, and  plate  glass,  as  well  as  very  supe- 
rior cut-glass,  has  been  produced.  Within 
two  or  three  years  past,  a  new  class  of  goods, 
known  as  **hot  cast  porcelain"  have  been 
largely  manufactured,  combining  the  mellow 
translucency  of  china  with  the  other  good 
qualities  of  fflasa,  and  a  toughness  and 
strength  much  greater  than  that  of  either 
glass  or  porcelain,  while  its  price  is  Douir- 
velously  low.  It  has  at  once  attained  to  a 
lai^  sale.  The  present  production  of  fictile 
wares  is  not  less  than  $20,000,000,  and  in 
1970  will  not  fall  below  $300,000,000. 

Another  important  industry  is  that  of  the 
production  of  edge  tools,  axes,  cutlery,  sur- 
gical and  dental  instruments,  joiners^  tools, 
scythes,  saiM,  shovels,  spades,  hoes,  pickaxes, 
Ac,  &c.  Of  some  of  these  we  have  almost 
the  monopoly,  sending  our  Collins  axes, 
Ames  shovels,  and  our  picks,  scythes  and 
spades,  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  com- 
pletely occupying  the  markets.  In  1860  we 
made  these  goods  to  the  value  of  $8,632,140, 
and  the  necessities  of  the  war,  the  Pacific 
and  other  railways,  and  the  new  mining  re- 
gions, have  greatly  increased  the  demand. 
The  annual  production  is  not  less  than  $14,- 
000,000  now,  and  in  1970  will  probably  be 
about  $225,000,000. 

The  cooper's  art  is  the  only  other  large 
manufacture  of  which  we  have  space  now  to 
speak.  In  1860  the  manufactures  coming 
under  the  general  head  of  cooperage  amount- 
ed to  $11,352,321.  Tlic  great  expansion  of 
the  trade  in  petroleum  and  petroleum  oils  in 
the  five  or  six  years  that  followed,  and  the 
constant  complaint  of  large  loss  by  leakage 
from  the  casks,  led  to  the  mvention  of  a  cask 
which,  having  the  staves  as  well  as  the  joints 
saturated  with  a  peculiar  cement^  made  a 


vessel  practically  air-tigiit  and  oil-tigfat,  and 
at  a  low  price.  The  farther  extension  of  thk 
process  to .  wooden  tubes  of  any  required 
length,  has  led  to  the  dev^elopment  of  tht 
plan  for  pneumatic  tubes  for  railways  aski 
sphero-locomotion,  which  seems  destined  to 
revolntionixe  oar  modes  of  transportatios 
and  possibly  of  travel  The  $1 1,000,000  o/ 
cooperate  goods  in  1860  bave  grown  to  s 
production  of  $20,000,000  in  1869,  and  with 
the  impulse  they  are  likel  j  to  reoeiTe  from 
this  new  mode  of  transportation  in  the  not 
distant  future,  will  certainly  attain  to  $350,- 
000,000  in  1970. 

The  subject  of  roanu&ctares  is  a  bound- 
less one,  and  we  might  easily  fill  many  pages 
more  with  the  prospects  of  manafiactnres  now 
of  minor  importance,  but  destined  perhaps  to 
a  g^nd  development  in  the  not  distant  fb- 
tnre.  We  prefer,  however,  to  close  the  pres- 
ent chapter  with  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
cooperative  manufacturing. 

The  codperative  principle  will  find  its  laT^ 
est  and  best  development  in  mannfiactanng. 
In  commerce,  in  agriculture,  and  in  mining, 
it  will  be  successful  only  in  exceptional  cases. 
The  views,  aims  and  capacities  of  the  indi- 
viduals composing  a  codperative  association 
will  be  so  diverse  that  it  will  hardly  be  pos- 
sible for  them  to  carry  on  business  peace- 
fully and  successfully  together  where  there  is 
not  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  can  not  be 
a  place  which  each  man  can  fill  as  weU  or 
better  than  any  other.     In   almost  every 
branch  of  manufactures  it  is  possible  to  oi^ 
ganize  a  body  of  workingmen  (not  too  laige) 
where  each  will  have  his  duties  for  which  he 
is  specially  fitted,  and  in  which  he  will  not 
come  in  collision  with  any  one  else.     Then, 
as  it  will  be  for  his  interest  that  his  work 
shall  be  done  in  the  best  possible  manner 
and  as  promptly  as  possible,  he  will  do  more 
and  better  work  than  he  would  have  done  if 
employed  on  wages  by  another.    The  tide  is 
setting  strongly  toward  cooperation  now,  and 
many  will  go  into  it  in  some  form  who 
would  do  much  better  to  stay  out    As  a 
rule,  codperative  associations  are  too  lai^ ; 
only  the  oest  workmen,  temperate,  prudent 
men  of  sound  judgment,  clear  head  and  good 
temper,  will  succeed  well  in  it ;  and  in  man- 
ufacturing, which  furnishes  the  best  field  for 
it,  the  cooperative  association  should  employ 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  who  are 
not  members,  hiring  them  in  the  ordinary 
way,  but  giving  them,  after  a  period  of  pro- 
bation, the  opportunity,  if  they  are  qualified, 
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to  become  members,  but  still  binng  con- 
stantly noD-members.  All  the  most  success- 
fal  cooperative  manufacturing  associations, 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  have  adopt- 
ed this  plan,  and  it  has  its  advantages.  The 
persons  so  hired  do  not  receive,  taking  every 
thing  into  account,  so  lar^e  a  compensation 
as  the  members;  while  they  are-  stimulated 
by  the  example  of  those  around  them  and 
the  hope  of  eventually  becoming  members, 
to  do  as  much  work  and  do  it  as  well ;  and 
thus  their  labor  in  turn  acts  as  a  stimulant  to 
the  members.  Much,  too,  will  depend  upon 
the  skill  and  business  ability  of  the  foreman 
or  superintendent  of  the  manufactory.  A 
wise  selection  here,  of  a  man  with  a  capacity 
for  leading  and  controlling  men,  with  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  his  business,  good  finan- 
cial and  executive  talent,  and  a  power  of 
ready  adaptation  to  any  circumstances  which 
may  arise,  will  insure  success,  while  the  op- 
posite qualities  will  most  certainly  lead  to 
failure.  Co5peration  will  play  a  large  part 
in  the  enterprises  of  our  country  in  the  next 
hundred  years,  but  the  great  masses  neither 
can  nor  will  be  brought  to  participate  in  it. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

MINING  IN  THE  FUTITRB. 

No  nation  in  the  world,  not  even  Bnssia, 
whose  mineral  treasures  stretch  across  half  of 
Europe  and  the  whole  breadth  of  Asia,  pos- 
sesses one-half  the  mineral  wealth  which  is 
deposited  within  the  present  territory  of  the 
United  States.  The  great  development  of 
this  wealth  has  been  made  within  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  and  much  of  it  within  the 
past  ten  or  fifteen ;  and  as  yet  we  have  hardly 
made  a  beginning  in  the  work  of  bringing  to 
light  the  hidden  treasures  of  our  mountains 
and  valleys.  Gold  has  been  found  in  twenty- 
three  of  our  thirty-eight  States,  with  a  fair 
prospect  for  it  in  at  least  three  or  four  more, 
and  in  all  the  ten  Territories.  In  thirteen  of 
these  States  and  all  the  Territories,  the  pro- 
duction is  known  to  be  sufficient  to  admit  of 
profitable  mining.  Silver,  either  in  a  nearly 
pare  state  or  combined  with  gold,  lead,  or 
copper,  is  found  in  at  least  sixteen  States  and 
most  of  the  Territories  in  profitable  quan- 
tities. That  the  older  gold  mines  and  silver 
lodes  have  reached  and  passed  their  maxi- 
mum of  production  is  undoubtedly  true,  but 


it  is  equally  so  that  there  are  sy  many  pla- 
cers, quartz  leads,  and  silver  deposits  yet  un- 
known and  undeveloped,  that  for  a  hundred 
years  to  come  not  only  will  the  present 
rate  of  production  be  maintained,  but  it  will 
be  greatly  increased.  The  gold  production 
of  1869  was,  in  round  numbers,  $63,000,- 
000,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  last  eight 
or  nine  years  there  was  an  advance  on  the 
amount  mined  the  previous  year.  With  the 
completion  of  canals  and  other  improve- 
ments, and  the  opening  of  new  gold  fields, 
this  production  is  likely  to  increase  steadily 
for  some  years  to  come.  Silver  raining  has 
two  special  reasons  for  a  large  development 
in  the  near  future ;  the  speedy  completion  of 
the  Sutro  tunnel,  which,  tapping  the  silver 
lodes  in  succession  at  their  richest  point,  by 
level  adits  will  drain  them  as  well  as  make 
them  readily  accessible,  and  will  lead  to  other 
similar  enterprises ;  and  the  development  on 
a^ large  scale,  which  can  not  be  long  delayed, 
of  the  rich  silver  mines  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  Colorado  has  also  large  quantities 
of  silver  with  its  gold,  and  though  its  ores 
are  somewhat  refractory,  they  are  very  rich. 
The  newly-discovered  silver  lodes  at  White 
Pine,  Enterprise,  and  the  Base  Metal  range, 
in  Nevada,  are  also  yielding  large  amounts. 
We  are  not  sanffnine  of  such  a  vast  develop- 
ment of  the  ffoTd  and  silver  product  of  our 
country  as  of  some  of  its  other  industries ; 
nor  do  we  deem  it  desirable ;  for  if  there 
should  be  a  great  annual  addition  to  the 
amount  of  the  precious  metals,  it  would  nec- 
essarily depreciate  their  purchasing  power, 
and  make  a  gold  dollar  the  representative  of 
but  one-half,  one-third,  or  one-fifth  the  quan* 
tity  of  food  or  staple  muslins,  cloths,  or  other 
articles  of  fixed  value,  that  it  now  is.  There 
is  danger  of  this  result  even  now,  from  the 
greatly  increased  production  of  these  metals 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  yield 
from  all  the  mines  in  1970  may  reach  llOO,- 
000,000  or  even  $126,000,000.  The  present 
gold  and  silver  product  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing, beside  our  own  mines,  those  of  Mexico, 
Central  America,  the  South  American  States, 
Australia,  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia,  the 
mines  of  Siberia  and  the  Ural  mountains,  and 
the  various  rudely-worked  mines  and  gold 
washings  of  Western  and  South-eastern  Africa 
does  not  much  exceed  $200,000,000  per  an- 
num. If  it  should  rise  to  $300,000,000  ^er 
annum,  a  hundred  years  hence,  its  quantity 
would  be  BO  greatly  increased  (for  it  is  to  be 
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remeraber%(]  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  it 
is  actually  lost  or  used  up)  that  its  purchasing 
power  would  be  greatly  lessened.  A  bushel 
of  wheat,  the  most  accurate  and  unvarying 
perhaps  of  all  our  standards  of  value,  which 
18  now  worth,  say  $1.40  in  gold,  would  then 
not  be  purchaseable  below  $4  or  $5  in  gold ; 
and  so  with  other  articles ;  not.  that  the 
wheat  was  intrinsically  worth  any  more,  but 
that  the  gold  would  be  worth  less.  At  the 
present  tim^  we  will  say  that  the  day's  wages 
of  an  average  journeyman  mechanic  are 
equivalent  to  two  bushels  of  wheat.  They 
would  be  worth  the  same  a  hundred  years 
hence,  but  expressed  in  money  value  they 
would  be  $8  or  $10  a  day,  instead  of  $2.80 
as  now,  yet  the  $8  or  $10  would  purchase 
no  more  food,  clothing,  house-rent,  or  other 
things  needful,  than  the  $2.80  will  now.  A 
nation's  highest  mineral  wealth  docs  not  con- 
sist, however,  in  the  amount  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver beneath  its  soil.  The  iron  and  coal,  the 
copper  and  tin  of  Great  Britain,  are  worth 
more  to  her  than  gold  or  silver  mines  would 
be.  Judged  by  this  standard,  we  are  rich  in 
mineral  wealth.  Copper  arid  lead  abound  at 
various  points  in  our  territory,  as  the  readers 
of  this  work  already  know.  The  vast  beds 
of  copper  ore  in  the  upper  Michigan  penin- 
sula ;  the  extensive  deposits  of  the  same  ma- 
terial in  California;  the  cupreous  ores  of  Col- 
orado, New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  where  gold 
and  silver  are  blended  with  the  copper ;  the 
copper  deposits  of  the  lower  California  penin- 
sula, and  the  smaller  but  rich  deposits  found 
at  various  points  near  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
the  copper  mines  of  East  and  Middle  Ten- 
nessee, insure  our  supply  of  this  important 
metal.  Ztnc,  with  which  it  is  so  often  alloyed 
to  make  the  important  and  useful  compound, 
brass,  is  scarcely  less  abundant,  and  for  the 
most  part  of  excellent  quality.  Lead  ores,  and 
especially  the  galena,  more  or  less  ai^entif- 
erous,  are  found  in  immense  quantities 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  especially  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wiscon- 
sin, Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee,  and 
in  equal  abundance  all  over  the  Southern  and 
Central  portions  of  the  great  plains,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  plateau,  and  the  valleys  be- 
yond, even  into  California.  Its  deposits 
stretch  northward  also  into  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana, Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Co- 
lumbia. Tin^  of  which  Great  Britain  and  the 
East  Indian  Archipelago  have  been  for  ages 
the  only  considerable  producers,  undoubtedly 
exists  both  in  Maine  and  in  California,  and 


has  been  mined  to  a  small  extent  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  determine 
whether  it  can  be  made  to  supply  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  national  demand. 

Quickitilver,  which  is  indispensable  in  gold 
mining  as  well  as  in  many  processes  of  the 
arts,  is  now  produced  in  quantities  nearly  or 
quite  sufficient  for  the  demand,  in  the  New 
Almaden  and  New  Idria  mines  of  California, 
and  the  existence  of  large  deposits  of  cin- 
nabar and  perhaps  other  ores  of  it  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  is  well  known.  It  would 
be  of  no  use  for  us  to  predict  what  quantities 
of  these  metals  will  be  produced  in  1970,  for 
there  are  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  de- 
mand will  be  for  them.  Other  metals,  and 
particularly  aluminium,  which  is  now  being 
produced  cheaply  and  in  large  quantity,  (and 
being  the  metallic  basis  of  our  common  clay, 
can  dways  be  procured,^  may  take  the  place  of 
copper  or  zinc  or  possibly  of  lead  in  many  of 
their  applications  to  the  arts  and  mechanism ; 
this  much,  however,  we  may  regard  as  cer- 
tain, that  with  the  possible  exception  of  /?», 
we  shall  not  in  all  probability  have  occasion 
to  import  any  of  them  from  other  countries. 

Of  iron  and  steel  we  may  speak  more  acco- 
rately  and  confidently.  No  State  or  Terri- 
tory of  the  Union  is  without  its  deposits  of 
some  of  the  ores  of  iron.  These,  as  our 
readers  already  know  from  the  earlier  chap- 
ters of  this  work,  are  very  numerous,  and  the 
very  best  of  them  for  producing  the  best 
qualities  of  iron  and  steel  are  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  best  deposits  of  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coals  of  excellent  quality  for 
smelting  them.  The  vast  iron  ore  deposits 
of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Missouri,  the  rich 
ore-beds  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  of  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  hew  York,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and 
several  of  the  newer  Territories,  supply  all 
the  needed  varieties,  and  will  enable  us  within 
a  few  years  to  become  the  greatest  producers 
of  iron  and  steel  on  the  globe.  The  new 
))roccsses  for.  making  steel  and  seroi-stcfl 
direct  from  the  ore  will  enable  us  to  turn  out 
during  the  present  year,  between  one  hun- 
dred and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
tons,  and  by  1880,  our  annual  production 
will  reach  four  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
steel.  The  production  of  pig  iron  in  1869, 
as  we  have  stated  elsewhere,  was,  in  round 
numbei's,  one  million,  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  tons,  an  increase  of  eight  hundred 
and  forty-seven  thousand  tons  on  the  pre- 
vious year.    With  our  facilities  for  its  manu- 
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facture,  and  a  tariff  sufficiently  high  to  pro- 
tect our  manufacturers  at  the  start  irom 
disastrous  competition,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  in  1970  produce  over 
thirty  million  tons  of  iron  and  four  million 
tons  of  steel  per  annum.  The  practical  uses 
of  these  metals  must,  necessarily,  increase 
with  each  year.  We  are  only  beginning  to 
find  out  to  what  purposes  both  iron  and  steel 
can  be  applied,  it  is  but  about  twenty  years 
since  iron  was  first  used  to  any  extent  ia  this 
country  for  building  houses  and  warehouses; 
now,  in  our  large  cities,  most  of  the  ware- 
houses and  a  very  considerable  number  of 
railroad  stations,  ferry-houses,  churches,  and 
even  private  dwellings,  are  constructed  whol- 
ly or  in  part  of  it.  It  is  hardly  ten  years 
since  an  iron  ship  was  so  great  a  rarity  that 
it  was  worth  goinff  miles  to  see ;  now  the 
steamships,  propellers,  and  many  of  the  sail- 
ing vessels,  are  almost  entirely  of  iron,  and 
the  vessels  of  war  are  almost  wholly  either  of 
iron  or  iron-clad.  It  is  hardly  half  a  dozen 
years  since  we  began  to  lay  our  first  steel 
rails  upon  our  railroads,  and  now  we  are  using 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  a  year, 
and  very  soon  shall  use  five  hundred  thousand 
tons.  So  of  other  applications  of  these  met- 
als. Books  have  been  made  with  leaves  of 
steel  as  thin  as  tissue  paper,  and  beautifully 
flexible.  Furniture  of  all  Muds,  toys,  but- 
tons, jewelry,  articles  of  dress,  type,  engrav- 
ing plates,  glaziers*  diamonds,  cordage,  tas- 
sels, inkstands,  and  wigs,  are  a  few  of  the 
latest  applications  of  this  wonderful  metal. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  aluminium. 
When  the  processes  K>r  its  reduction  shall 
have  been  still  further  simplified  and  the 
price  brought  down  to  such  a  point  that  its 
universal  use  shall  be  possible,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  metal  so  light  and  at  the 
same  time  so  ductile  and  malleable,  nearly  as 
white  as  silver  and  even  less  subject  to  oxi- 
dation, and  which  can  be  produced  almost 
every  where,  will  come  to  oe  of  as  general 
service  as  copper,  lead,  and  zinc. 

The  other  rarer  metals  are  some  of  them 
found  in  our  country,  and  will  undoubtedly 
most  of  them  prove  sufficiently  abundant  for 
the  demand,  which  is  not  large  for  many  of 
them.  Potassium,  sodium,  iridium,  rho- 
dium, caesium,  zirconium,  and  one  or  two 
more,  have  some  use  in  the  arts,  but  the  re- 
duction of  the  first  two  is  rather  a  work  of 
the  laboratory  than  of  the  mining  works,  and 
the  material  from  whlcli  they  are  to  be  redu- 
<;ed  is  always  at  hand.  Iridium  and  rhodium 
SO 


are  found  nearly  pure  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  also  at  one  or  two  localities  east.  Cse- 
sium,  zirconium,  rubidium,  and  several  other 
of  these  rare  metals,  are  found  in  'localities 
in  New  York  and  some  of  the  New  England 
States. 

The  elementary  bodies,  chlorine,  iodine, 
bromine,  &c.,  are  hot  strictly  minerals,  but 
are  usually  procured  by  the  distillation  of  sea- 
water  or  from  the  kelp  or  ashes  of  sea  plants, 
and  the  livers  of  some  fish.  Some  mineral 
springs  and  two  or  three  land  plants  also  con« 
tain  a  small  percentage  of  them. 

The  most  abundant  and  valuable  of  our 
minerals,  after  the  metals,  and  perhaps  even 
including  them,  is  coaL  The  area  of  the 
known  and  worked  coal-fields  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia,  does  not  exceed 
twenty  thousand  square  miles.  The  two 
great  coal-fields  of  North  America,  the  Ap- 
palachian and  the  Rocky  Mountain,  contain 
coal  deposits  of  one  million,  three  hundred 
and  seventy-six  thousand  square  miles.  Of 
this  vast  area,  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  sixty -six  square 
miles,  viz.,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thou- 
sand, two  hundred  and  sixty-six  in  tl^e  East- 
em  or  Appalachian  coal-field,  and  five  hun- 
dred and  tliirteen  thousand  square  miles  iu 
the  Rocky  Mountain  coal-field,  are  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  United  States,  without 
counting  the  very  extensive  deposits  known 
to  exist  in  Alaska,  or  those  of  California,  or 
the  Lower  peninsula  and  its  vicinity.  The 
great  bulk  of  these  deposits  are  of  bituminous 
or  semi -bituminous  coal,  varying  in  quality , 
but  much  of  it  very  pure  and  rich  in  carbon 
and  hydrogen.  The  Eastern  anthracite  coal- 
field is  small  in  extent,  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  square  miles,  though  some  of  its 
veins  are  very  thick.  The  coal  mined  and 
consumed  from  this  field  in  1869  was  fifteen 
million,  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one  thou- 
sand, three  hundred  and  eighty-six  tons. 
There  are  some  other  small  anthracite  coal- 
fields in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  (of 
inferior  quality,)  a  small  one,  we  believe,  in 
Iowa,  a  considerable  antliracite  bed  in  the 
Queen  Charlotte  islands,  off  the  coast  of 
British  Columbia,  and  in  Lower  California. 
The  recently-discovered  coal  in  the  vicinity 
of  Carbon  Station,  Wyoming  Territory,  on 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  is  said  to  be  a 
semi-anthracite.  The  production  of  anthrac- 
ite coal,  a  hundred  yeai-s  hence,  unless  new 
anthracite  coal -fields  are  discovered,  can  not 
much   exceed  twenty-five  or  thirty  million 
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tons  per  aDnum,  since  these  fields  will  be  so 
nearly  exhausted,  and  the  price  will  be  so 
hiffh  as  to  limit  the  consumption. 

The  production  and  consumption  of  bitu- 
minous and  semi-bituminous  coals,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  in  its  infancy.  The  production 
of  1869  was  estimated  at  fifteen  million, 
eighty-six  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  thirty 
tons,  including  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  ten  tons 
imported,  and  largely  used  for  the  manufinc- 
ture  of  illuminating  gas.  The  recent  discov- 
ery of  extensive  beds  of  coal  in  Illinois,  In- 
diana, and  Kentucky,  and  the  opening  of  the 
great  deposit  of  coal  along  the  line  of  the 
eastward  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  will 
stimulate  its  use  in  all  sections,  and  ere  long 
all  our  locomotives,  steamships,  and  steam- 
boats, and  all  our  stationary  enflrines,  will  use 
'  bituminous  coal  only.  Some  descriptions  of 
this  coal  are  well  adapted  to  the  smelting  of 
iron,  and  the  reduction  of  lead  and  copper ; 
others  are  capable  of  furnishing  the  be»t  of 
illuminating  p;as  and  the  most  admirable  of 
lubricating  oils.  Great  Britain  produced,  in 
1869,  one  hundred  and  three  million  tons,  all 
bituminous  coal,  an  increase  of  thirty-one 
million  tons  in  ten  years.    Before  1880  it  is 

Erobable  that  our  consumption   will   rival 
ers,  and  that  it  will  reach  five  hundred  mill- 
ion tons  by  1970. 

Of  the  other  mineral  products,  the  most 
important  is  petroleum,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  somewhat  at  length  under  the  '*  man- 
ufactures of  the  future,"  most  of  the  oil  un- 
dergoing a  refining  process  to  fit  it  for  mar- 
ket The  affgreffate  product  of  petroleum, 
crude  and  refined,  the  lubricating  and  illumi- 
nating oils,  paraflln,  dec,  was  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  gallons  in  1869.  When 
we  consider  the  various  uses  to  which  it  is 
likely  to  be  put,  the  probabilibr  of  its  adapt- 
ation to  the  purposes  of  fuel  K>r  steamships, 
and  the  vast  extent  of  the  lands  in  which  it 
is  found,  both  in  British  America  and  the 
TTnited  States,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  in 
1970  its  consumption  will  reach  four  thou- 
sand million  gallons,  or  one  hundred  million 
casks. 

Lime  abounds  in  almost  eveir  section  of 
the  country ;  and  the  demand  &r  it  is  gen- 
erally supplied  without  any  very  long  trans- 
portation. The  limestones  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  furnish  both  lime  and  a  fine  building- 
stone.  Sulphate  of  lime  (plas^nr  of  Paris)  is 
found  in  several  of  the  Atlantic  States,  in 
Iowa,    Nebraska,     New    Mexico,    Arizona, 


Texas,  and  California.  Stdi^  both  in  brim 
springs  and  in  the  form  of  aotid  rock  salt,  is 
found  in  New  York,  West  Virginia,  Kea- 
tncky,  Ohio,  Mich^ran»  Iowa,  Miasouri,  Tea- 
nessee,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Arizona^  New  Mex* 
ico,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  California,  and  is  ako 
made  from  sea-water,  both  on  the  Atlaotk 
and  Pacific  coasts.  Ita  prodoctioD  and  man- 
ufacture are  capable  of  almost  indefinite  ex- 
tension, and  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  long 
before  1070  we  shall  produce  all  the  salt  re- 
quired for  our  own  consumption,  which  will 
not  probably  be  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  million  bnshels. 

We  have  referred    briefly    to    building- 
stone,  and  marble,  granite,  free-etone,  slate, 
sienite,  Scotch  granite,  dbc,  used  for  statuary 
and  monumental  purposes.    That  we  possess 
all  these,  of  quality  fully  equal  to  the  bes^ 
that  can  be  imported  from  Eoropc,  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt ;  we  are  gradually  import- 
ing the  marble,  sienite,  Scotch  granite  and 
Caen  stone  in  smaller  quantities ;    the  other 
building  and  statuary  atones  are  not  now  im- 
ported to  anjr  extent,  and  when  the  time 
comes  that  this  department  of  national  pro- 
duction shall  receive  the  attention  it  deserves, 
we  shall  have  no  occasion  for  foreign  mate- 
rial.    In  all  departments  of  mining  industry, 
there  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  a  stih 
pendous  development,  and  no  small  pIt>po^ 
tion  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  a  hundred 
years  hence  will  be  derived  from  ita  minerd 
products. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

ICACmNERY  AND  INVENTION  IN  THE 
FUTUBB. 

The  production  of  some  classes  of  ma- 
chinery, such  as  locomotives,  stationaiy  en- 
gines, sewing-machines,  agricultural  machiDea 
and  machinery  for  their  manufacture,  both 
in  the  present  and  future,  have  been  consid- 
ered under  the  heads  of  Manufactures  and 
Agriculture.  There  are  other  descriptions 
of  machines,  however,  which  deserve  some 
notice.  The  invention  of  printing  machines 
of  all  descriptions  has  taken  a  great  advance 
within  a  few  years  past  From  the  huge  ten* 
cylinder  machines,  which  will  tumble  out 
their  30,000  newspapers  of  the  laigest  siie, 

Srinted  on  both  sides,  per  hour,  to  the  little 
ying  imp  that  rattles  off  5,000  to  10,000 
handbills  or  cards  per  hour,  and  the  slower. 
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though  still  comparatirely  rapid  book-print- 
ing machine,  whose  tirelefta  fingers  pick  up 
and  throw  off  their  2,000,  3,000  or  5,000 
sheets  per  hour,  all  exquisitely  printed — all 
of  them  are  marvels  of  mechanical  skill  and 
of  the  adaptation  of  the  principles  of  nat- 
ural philosophy  to  the  arts.  That  these 
mechanisms  will  continue  to  be  improved  is  a 
law  of  our  nature  and  of  our  national  genius, 
and  when  at  no  distant  day  a  printing  ma- 
chine shall  be  required  which  shall  print 
100,000  newspaper  sheets  per  hour,  it  will  be 
forthcoming,  though  it  may  require  another 
St.  John^s  rark  to  house  it.  But  it  is  not 
alone  in  printing  machines  that  the  inventive 
genius  of  our  people  has  displayed  itself; 
the  past  decade  has  witnessed  the  comple- 
tion of  a  more  perfect  composing  and  dis- 
tributing machine  than  had  before  appeared, 
one  which  seems  almost  endowed  with  the 
capacity  of  thought  This  has  not  yet  at- 
tained to  full  perfection,  but  it  will  ere  long 
be  rendered  capable,  under  the  hands  of  a 
skillful  operator,  of  doing  the  work  of  twenty, 
possibly  of  fifty  rapid  composers,  in  a  given 
time,  and  doing  it  with  an  almost  infallible 
accuracy.  Of  course  such  a  machine  is  des- 
tined to  be  largely  in  .demand  in  the  future. 
Machines  for  adding,  ifor  making  logarithmic 
tables,  for  a  variety  of  mathematical  calcula- 
tions, are  also  among  the  recent  inventions 
of  our  time,  and  the  plan  of  self-registration 
is  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  machines  and 
instruments  of  practical  and  scientific  pur- 
pose. By  this  ingenious  combination  we 
can  read  the  time  of  a  clock  4,000  miles 
away,  can  have  delineated  for  our  inspection 
the  rhythmical  or  unrhythmical  pulsations  of 
our  hearts ;  can  ascertain  what  was  the  range 
of  the  thermometer  and  the  barometer,  the 
past  night  or  the  past  month ;  can  tell  how 
many  miles  a  carriage  has  gone  in  its  last 
trip,  how  many  passengers  have  entered  or 
left  a  railroad  car ;  whether  a  night  watch- 
man has  performed  his  whole  duty  in  the 
order  and  at  the  times  required  of  him ;  what 
is  the  rate  and  course  of  travel  of  any  partic- 
ular star  in  the  heavens,  and  what  was  the 
exact  duration  of  the  last  eclipse.  Among 
the  latest  scientific  inventions  is  a  machine 
for  recording  sounds,  as  the  photograph  re- 
cords obiecto,  taking  advantage  of  Uie  vibra- 
tion of  the  sound-waves  in  the  atmosphere. 
By  means  of  this  '' sonograph,"  as  its  in- 
ventor has  named  it,  it  is  hoped  to  be  able 
to  record  in  characters  readily  legible  by  the 
initiated,  a  speech,  however  rapidly-delivered 


it  is  uttered.  New  discoveries  are  constantly 
making,  too,  in  the  adaptation  of  the  photo- 
graph, the  telegraph,  and  the  spectrum 
analysis,  and  by  means  of  machines  already 
invented  or  soon  to  be  invented,  we  shall 
undoubtedly  be  able  to  learn  more,  daily,  of 
the  history  of  the  earth  and  of  its  present 
and  past  inhabitants,  and  of  the  condition 
and  habitability  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  than 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago  we  could  have  ac- 
quired in  a  liietime.  In  an  age  of  such  in- 
tense intellectual  activity  as  that  on  which 
we  are  now  entering,  what  to-day  seems  a 
miracle  in  invention  or  discovery,  will  to- 
morrow be  regarded  as  an  every-day  occur- 
rence, and  the  mind  will  be  constantly  startled 
with  new  and  unexpected  developments  and 
combinations,  till  we  become  as  impassive 
and  incapable  of  surprise  as  the  Indian  now 
is. 

No  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ever 
possessed  the  inventive  faculty  in  the  same 
degree  that  it  is  manifested  by  our  people, 
and  though  the  admixture  in  the  future  of 
Mongol  blood  may  deprive  us  of  some  of  our 
originality  in  invention,  the  aptitude  of  that 
race  at  imitation  and  their  patient  faculty  of 
automatic  labor  will,  on  the  whole,  increase 
still  further  our  inventive  powers.  In  1869 
there  were,  in  round  numbers,  18,000  patents, 
caveats,  and  renewals,  issued  from  the  Patent 
Office.  Of  these,  perhaps  12,000  were  new 
inventions,  many  of  them,  of  courae,  worthless, 
but  a  few  of  decided  value  and  importance. 
The  gradually-increasing  cost  of  procuring 
patents  may  restrict  somewhat  their  issue, 
but  the  practical  limit  seems  to  be  in  the 
finding  room  for  models,  and  skillful  experts 
to  make  the  examinations  and  report  upon 
them.  If  it  should  be  decided  to  dispense 
with  the  models  and  rely  upon  photographs 
and  drawings  of  the  inventions,  the  number 
of  patents  issued  annually  in  1970  may  be 
260,000  or  rtiore. 

In  such  an  infinitude  of  possibilities  in  the 
way  of  invention  and  discovery,  it  is  idle  to 
attempt  any  definite  prediction  of  what  even 
the  most  remarkable  may  be.  We  may  con- 
clude, however,  with  safety,  that  a  new 
motive-power,  or  the  application  to  practical 
motor  purposes  of  some  agency  already 
known,  will  be  one  of  the  great  discoveries 
of  the  coming  age,  and  the  thousands  of  ap- 
plications of  it  will  form  the  subject  of  more 
than  as  many  patents.  For  the  rest,  they 
will  probably  concern  one  or  other  of  the 
following  topics:  Improvements  in  locomo- 
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tion,  transportation,  and  travel,  inclading, 
possibly,  some  practical  mode  of  8dro-locomo- 
tion ;  the  introduction  of  new  textile  fibres, 
and  new  methods  of  preparing  and  manafac- 
taring  them ;  the  invention  or  adaptation  of 
new  materials  to  take  the  place  of  wood, 
leather,  stone,  or  some  of  the  metals  now  in 
use ;  the  adoption  of  new  materials  for,  and 
new  combinations  in,  fictile  wares,  pottery, 
china,  &c. ;  new  or  greatly -improved  ma- 
chines for  agricultaral  purposes,  and  specially 
plows,  cultivators,  reapers,  mowers,  thresh- 
ers, hay-tedders,  corn-gatherers,  buskers  and 
sheUers,  &c^  driven  or  drawn  by  steam  or 
some  other  and  newer  motor ;  processes  for 
multiplying  and  adapting  fertilizers ;  i  mprove- 
ments  and  new  machines  for  joiner,  carpenter 
and  cabinet  work ;  for  the  manufacture  and 
laying  of  brick ;  for  railroad  and  bridge  con- 
struction; new  or  improved  machines  for 
eveij  description  of  needlework,  accomplish- 
ing it  with  greater  perfection,  certainty,  and 
speed;  improved  machines  for  weaving  car- 
pets, goods  of  mixed  colors  and  peculiar  fig- 
ares,  and  in  connection  therewitn,  improve- 
ments in  all  departments  of  the  manufacture 
of  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen  goods ;  the  per- 
fection of  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
all  the  finest  descriptions  of  cutlery,  needles, 
files,  steel  and  gold  pens,  watches,  clocks, 
jewelry,  and  the  setting  and  mounting  of  pre- 
cious stones ;  new  discoveries,  inventions  and 
improvements  for  the  setting  and  distributing 
of  type  and  the  production  of  printing,  en- 
graving, color  and  iac-simile  printing,  by 
some  processes  at  the  same  time  cheap  and 
perfect ;  new  and  better  facilities  for  book- 
binding; iniprovements  both  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  and  the  production  of  paper- 
pulp  ;  inventions  for  facilitating  the  copying 
of  manuscript,  and  reducing  the  manual  labor 
of  writing;  improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion, models,  and  motive-power  of  ships  and 
sailing  vessels  of  all  sorts ;  and  in  this  con- 
nection the  production  of  armor-plated  ships 
of  war,  combining  lightness  of  draught,  ira- 
prcffnability,  and  excellent  speed  and  fighting 
qualities ;  the  great  improvement  and  perfec- 
tion of  fire-arms  of  all  descriptions  and  espe- 
cially of  the  larger  classes ;  improvements  in 
explosives,  both  in  regard  to  their  safe  use 
and  their  bursting  and  propelling  qualities ; 
discoveries  and  improvements  in  anicsthetics, 
both  in  their  character,  safety,  and  more  con- 
venient preparation  and  administration ;  in- 
ventions and  improvements  in  medical  and 
sui^gical  apparatus,  instruments,  appliances, 


and  processes;  the  invention  of  processes  1>t 
wliicn  greater  certainty,  safety  and  sqccssi 
could  be  assured  in  chemical  manipalatm 
especially  those  pertaining  to  the  ext^nsirg 
and  constantly- increasing  departments  of  prac- 
tical chemistry  and  chemical  technology; 
additions  to  the  nomber  and  great  inlproT^ 
ments  in  the  quality  of  oar  tnnsical  instn- 
ments ;  new  materials  and  new  processes  i^.r 
attaining  a  higher  success  in  sculpture^  pabt 
ing,  4kc.  ;  better  methods  of  preserving  vcgt- 
table  and  animal  substances  without  cban^ 
or  decay,  including  in  these  some  process f<ir 
embalming  the  human  body  far  more  per- 
fectly than  it  is  now  done  ;  and  finally,  oe?. 
more  economical^  and  greatly  better  plans  of 
heating,  ventilating  and  illuminating  ocr 
dwellings  and  public  edifices  than  uijyd 
devised.  There  will  be,  of  course,  many  sin- 
gular, ingenious,  and  oot-of-the-wsy  iDveo- 
tions,  some  of  practical  yalue,  perhaps,  wbick 
will  not  come  under  any  one  of  these  beads, 
but  there  are  enough  suggestions  here,  '^ 
rightly  considered,  to  occupy  the  inTentire 
powers  of  a  great  nation  for  more  than  j 
century. 

To  this  department  of  machinerr  and  in- 
vention legitimately  pertains  the  professiVn 
of  civil  engineering,  a  profession  which  h», 
within  a  few  years  past,  greatly  increased  in 
numbers,  and  in  its  capacity  for  directing  tbe 
great  enterprises  of  railroad,  canal,  and  brid^ 
construction,  and  the  solution  of  the  ^^ 
problems  of  the  adaptation  of  materials  to 
the  purposes  to  which  it  is  proposed  io^ff^J 
them.     It  is  but  a  few  years  since  it  vas 
thought  that  no  one  who  had  not  a  training 
in  the  schools  of  engineering  in  England  or 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  was  competent 
to  undertake  any  great  work  of  constmction. 
It  has  been  proved,  however,  that  our  native 
engineers,  trained  either  in  the  field  or  inonr 
own  engineering  schools,  are  the  best  in  the 
worid ;  and  the  wonderful  feats  of  rmlroad 
construction,  building  of  viaducts,  tunnQis, 
subaqueous  structures,  bridges,  both  sospen- 
sion  and  tressel,  and  lighthouses,  and  remor- 
ing  obstructions  to  navigation,  which  wve 
been  accomplished  by  men  bom  and  edu- 
cated here,  satisfactorily  demonstrate  tfietf 
ability.     The  greatest  engineering  feat  of  tbe 
war,   the   bringing  the   vessels  of  Adnui*' 
Porter's  squadron  safely  over  the  rapids  and 
falls  of  the  Red  river  at  a  low  sta^  of  water, 
was  accomplished  by  a  Wisconsin  hmW^ 
man,  General  Bailey,  who  had  not  an  engi- 
neer's education  in  any  school  except  the  VV;^- 
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eonsin  pine  forests.  The  skill  which  availed 
to  make  a  firm  foundation  and  plant  in  an 
eligible  position  the  great  Swamp  Angel  bat- 
tery, which  accomplished  a  work  previously 
[  deemed  impossible,  in  the  midst  of  a  quaking 
marsh  and  quicksand  of  unknown  depth,  was 
not  trained  at  West  Point,  but  was  that  of  a 
self-educated  civil  engineer,  General  Serrell. 
And  though  some  of  our  great  suspension 
bridges  have  been  the  work  of  European  en- 
gineers, to  whom  we  would  give  all  honor,  it 
is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  finest  and 
most  perfect  tressel  bridge,  the  one  almost 
nniversallv  in  use  on  our  great  railroads,  was 
invented  by  Howe,  a  mechanic  of  Springfield, 
Mass.  The  corrugated  iron  bridge,  destined 
to  a  yet  higher  success,  is  the  conception  of 
another  self-taught  American  mechanic ;  and 
the  combination  iron  truss,  in  which  the 
greatest  possible  strength  is  united  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  material,  originated  in 
the  mind  of  Asa  Whitney,  a  self-educated 
American  engineer.  With  the  present  re- 
markable opportunities  for  education  in  the 
principles-  of  engineering  science,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  strong  bent  of  the  Amer- 
ican mind  toward  this  pursuit  will  lead  to  the 
most  extraordinary  results. 

Already  a  company  is  organizing  to  lay  a 
telegraphic  cable  from  San  Francisco  to 
China;  and  other  companies  are  preparing, 
by  ship  canals,  by  excavations  to  a  vast 
depth,  by  tunnels,  if  need  be,  to  open  the 
way  between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  at  two  points,  (the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
and  the  Isthmus  of  Teh uan tepee,)  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  to  pass  through.  Still 
others  are  projecting  a  navigable  highway 
across  the  Alleghanies,  through  the  Ohio  and 
the  James  rivers ;  and  yet  others  are  propos- 
ing means  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  of 
a  union  of  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
great  lakes  with  the  Mississippi,  by  way  of 
the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers,  or  by  ^  ship 
canal  through  Illinois  and  another  around  the 
Falls  of  Niagara.  The  crossing  the  penin- 
sula of  Florida  by  a  ship  canal  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  at  no  distant  day ;  and  in  the 
event  of  the  annexation  of  Cuba,  a  causewav 
and  bridge  may  unite  it  with  the  mainland. 
What  other  and  still  vaster  enterprises  may 
be  projected  and  executed  in  the  future,  we 
know  not,  but  it  will  be  a  time  of  great  un- 
dertakings, and  as  the  ambition  of  man  will 
know  no  limit  and  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
is  likely  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of 
improvements  which  now  would  be  regarded 


as  utterly  beyond  human  ability,  no  enter- 
prises of  which  our  imaginations  can  conceive 
need  be  regarded  as  impracticable. 


CHAPTER  IX 

PUBLISHING,   AUTHORSHIP   AND  LITERA- 
TURE IN  THE  FUTURE. 

We  have  shown  in  the  previous  chapter, 
the  great  improvements  and  advances  which 
are  now  making  and  will  speedily  be  per- 
fected, in  type-setting  and  distributing,  print- 
ing, engraving,  photolithography,  heliotypy, 
intagliotype,  color-printing,  &c.,  &c.  The 
efifect  of  tnese  upon  the  publishing  business 
must  be  very  great,  not  in  the  way  of  mate- 
rially cheapening  production,  for  most  of 
these  improvements  rather  add  to  the  cost  of 
the  manufacture  of  a  book,  by  making  it  pos- 
sible to  give  a  greater  number  of  illustrations 
and  a  superior  typography,  than  could  have 
been  afibrded  for  the  same  or  perhaps  for  any 
amount  of  money,  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago.  The  present  volume  is  an  illustration 
of  this  very  point  Twenty  years  ago,  a 
book  on  the  subjects  of  which  we  treat  might 
have  been  produced,  having  the  same  num- 
ber of  pages,  and  the  same  binding,  perhaps 
for  three  or  four  dollars ;  but  the  abundant 
and  superb  illustrations  on  wood  and  steel, 
and  in  colors,  and  the  superior  typography, 
could  only  have  been  produced  by  great  labor 
and  very  slow  and  careful  printing,  and  would 
have  made  the  cost  of  the  volume  not  less 
than  twelve  or  fifteen  dollars.  It  is  now 
afibrded  at  four  and  a-half  and  five  dollars, 
(according  to  the  style  of  binding,)  afibrding 
a  smaller  profit  to  the  publisher  than  the 
volume  with  poor  paper,  indifierent  printing 
and  few  and  poor  illustrations  would  have 
done,  at  the  price  named  above,  but  giving 
the  purchaser  the  advantage  of  a  much  more 
beautiful  and  valuable  work,  at  a  very  slight 
advance  in  cost  This  work  of  improvement 
in  the  illustration  and  externals  of  our  publi- 
cations b  destined  to  go  on,  and  though  the 
average  price  of  books,  periodicals  and  news- 
papers will  probably  never  again  be  as  low 
as  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  yet  the 
public  will  receive  very  much  more  for  their 
money.  The  same  state  of  things  exists  in 
relation  to  periodicals  and  newspapers.  The 
price  18  somewhat  higher  than  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  in  some  cases  nearly  double,  but 
the  quality  is  in  all  cases  greatly  superior, 
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and  in  most  instances  the  quantity  of  matter 
is  nearly  or  quite  double.  The  illustrations 
in  the  periodicals  are  generally  of  a  much 
higher  grade  than  formerly.  Such  is  the  ex- 
pense of  illustrations,  typo^phy  and  paper 
lavished  on  a  first-class  periodical  (weekly  or 
monthly)  in  this  country,  that  a  circulation 
as  large  as  that  of  some  of  the  moat  prom- 
inent Enelish  periodicals  would  not  begin  to 
support  Uiem.  Several  of  our  most  popular 
weekly  and  monthly  periodicals  have  a  cir- 
culation exceeding  100,000  copies,  and  two 
or  three  have  200,000  or  more.  This  makes 
them  very  valuable  property ;  but  constant 
energy  and  activity  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
up  to  this  standard.  Of  the  daity  news- 
papers, not  more  than  one  or  two  come  np 
to  a  circulation  of  100,000,  though  several 
exceed  50,000.  With  the  improved  ma- 
chinery for  rapid  printing,  and  tne  facilities 
for  duplicating  to  any  required  extent  the 
stereotype  casts  of  the  paper,  there  seems  to 
be  no  necessary  limitation,  certainly  none 
inside  of  one  million  copies,  which  a  daily 
paper  miffht  issue.  Sucn  a  paper,  if  well 
conducted,  would  exert  a  miglity  j^wer  in 
forming  and  influencing  public  opinion. 

It  is  altogether  probaolc  that  if  the  same 
eagerness  and  greea  for  the  latest  intelligence 
continues  to  possess  the  minds  of  our  people, 
which  now  makes  them  impatient  of  the 
slightest  delay,  the  number  of  editions  of  the 
daily  papers  will  be  greatly  multiplied,  and 
perhaps  in  the  end,  with  the  greatly  increased 
facilities  for  procuring  intelligence  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  the  newspaper  patrons  of 
1970  may  have  a  small  hourly  paper,  at  least 
through  the  business  hours  of  tne  day,  issued 
to  them,  instead  of  the  mammoth  dailies  of 
the  present  time.  Such  a  change  would  be 
no  more  surprising  than  the  issuing  of  the 
first  daily  paper  to  the  reading  community, 
who  had  till  then  satiated  their  thirst  for 
news  with  a  weekly  paper,  and  indeed  it  has 
its  prototype  in  the  bulletins  of  the  stock 
exchange'  and  in  the  hourly  and  half-hourly 
extroji  with  which  we  became  familiar  during 
the  war. 

There  is  a  limit  in  one  direction  to  this 
multiplication  and  frequency  of  issue  of 
newspapers.  It  lies  in  the  power  of  the  hu- 
man eye  to  read,  of  the  human  mind  to 
retain,  and  of  the  busy  man  to  find  time  for 
snob  an  accumulation  of  news.  Our  present 
mammoth  dailies  contain  too  much,  and  he 
who  would  make  himself  master  of  the  con- 
tents of  one  or  two  of  theiu,  will  find  but 


little  leisure  for  any  other  parsuit.  Of  cou!^ 
the  is^ue  of  an  hourly  paper  of  the  dimes 
sions  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune^  Ttmes^  World  o: 
Herald,  is  an  absurdity  ;  but  the  attempt  :>: 
read  daily,  twelve  papers  of  the  size  of  tii/ 
New  York  San^  would  be  an  infliction  l<c- 
yond  the  endurance  of  most  per^onsi* 

Tlie  tendency  of  the  week  I  j  literarr,  s-v 
entific,  and  religious  newspapers,  and  of  tL. 
monthly  periodicals,  is  cons  tan  tij  toward  €.> 
largemcnt,  and  very  lai^e    sums    are   oftcc 
paid  to  popular  writers  Tor  single   contribc- 
tions  or  serials,  which,  by  extensive  adier- 
tising,  may  materially  increase  the  circnlatiuc 
of  these  periodicals.     Tlie    effect  of  th&«e 
measures,  if  continued  in  the  fature,  will  be 
to   concentrate  the  available    talent  of  the 
country  in  magazine  and  newspaper  writicg. 
and  thus  to  make  our  literature  fragmentair. 
superficial,  and  careless.     The    proniptnc^ 
and  rapidity  necessary  in  writing  for  the  daily 
press  IS  necessarily  unfavorable  to  that  care, 
deliberation   and  finish  which  characterizes 
our  best  literature.     Hasty   generalization, 
rash  assertion,  appeals  to  the  feelings  and 
imagination  rather  than    to    the    reasoning 
powers,  the  introduction   of  colloquialisms, 
provincialisms,  and  slang  expressions,  and  the 
desire  to  tickle  the  ear  and  amuse  the  ta$te^ 
rather  than  to  instruct  the  mind,  or  improve 
the  morals,  will  be  the  natural  results  of  tLis 
surrender  of  the  domain  of  literature  to  joni^ 
nalism.    There  will  remain,  it  is  true,  certun 
fields  in  the  realms  of  literature  and  science 
which  the  macazinist  and  journalist  can  not 
successfully  till ;    works  of  scientific  research 
or  learned  investigation ;   grave  essays,  and 
careful  dissertations,   too  grave  and  pains- 
taking for  the  literary  pcrioiiicals ;    treatises 
on  physical,  metaphysical,  or  theological  top- 
ics ;  text-books,  and  philological  works,  and 
those  books  on  which  the  laborious  and  pa- 
tient student  spends  a  lifetime  of  labor.    For 
these  works  there  will  be,  doubtless,  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  some  demand ;  but  the 
popular  taste,  accustomed  to  lighter  diet,  will 
not  easily  acquire  an  appetite  for  sound  and 
substantial  literature.     This  tendency  is  al- 
ready producing  a  noticeable  cficct  on  the 
literature  of  our  own  times ;  not  to  speak  of 
the  ponderous  volumes  of  Cotton  Mather,  the 
able  but  slightly  heavy  orations  of  Burke,  ibe 
learned   but   occasionally   drowsy  historical 
essays  of  Gibbon,   we  already  find  that  the 
jQfreat  majority  of  the   purchasers  who  boy 
Addison,  and  feacon,  Hume,  Hallam,  and  even 
Washington  Ining,  because  it  is  the  tbing to 
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liave  them  in  their  libraries,  are  entirely  in- 
nocent of  any  knowledge  of  the  works  of 
these  great  masters  of  English  undefiled  ;  and 
even  the  polished  essays  of  such  men  as 
Willis,  Hawthorne,  Prescott,  Macaulay,  and 
Milman — men  who  belonged  to  our  own  gen- 
eration— are  more  talked  about  than  read. 
The  taste  for  trashy  sentimentalism,  bom  and 
bred  of  this  excess  of  magazine  literature, 
lias  already  exerted  its  evil  effect  in  corrupt- 
ing the  minds  of  the  reading  community,  and 
rendered  a  sound  and  thoughtful  literature 
distasteful  and  almost  unendurable  to  the 
mass  of  readers.  Yet  there  is  nothing  which 
so  readily  palls  upon  the  mental  appetite  or 

I>roduces  so  speedy  and  stubborn  an  intel- 
ectual  dyspepsia,  m  any  mind  which  is  ca- 
pable of  domg  its  own  thinking,  as  this  same 
sensational,  prurient,  and  exciting  literature, 
of  which  the  Miss  Braddons,  Ouidas,  and 
Wilkie  Collinses  of  our  day  furnish  us  such 
a  profusion^ 

The  man,  woman  or  child  who,  now-a-days, 
sits  down  to  read  a  work  such  as  would  have 
delighted  the  readers  of  thirty  years  ago, 
whether  it  is  a  religious  treatii^e  like  those  of 
Baxter,  Doddridge,  Howe,  Bunyan,  or  Zim 
merman,  or  a  thoughtful  essay  like  the  mis- 
cellanies of  Oarlyle,  Stephen,  Jeffrey,  or  Dr. 
Milman ;  a  learned  dissertation  like  those  of 
Bacon,  Hal  lam,  or  Gibbon,  or  a  great  histor- 
ical work  like  those  of  Grote,  Gibbon,  Hume, 
or  Thierry — is  voted  slow,  old  fogyish,  dull, 
and  not  up  to  the  times  in  literature.  How 
will  it  be  in  the  coming  time,  when  this  ten- 
dency to  pander  to  ^e  weaker  and  baser 
tastes  of  our  intellectual  nature  shall  have 
dominated  more  completely  over  the  minds 
of  men  ?  There  is  great  danger  lejjt,  with  a 
wider  culture,  and  a  more  general  diffusion 
of  education,  the  age  in  its  literary  aspects 
should  become  even  more  soulless  and  frivo- 
lous than  was  that  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  Georges  in  English  literature.  The 
passion  for  the  lowest  form  of  the  novel,  the 
mere  story,  almost  always  improbable,  and 
concocted  by  immature  minds,  not  versed  in 
the  knowledge  of  men  or  the  world,  is  stim- 
ulated in  our  nurseries,  in  our  schools,  and 
above  all  in  our  Sunday  School  libraries,  until 
the  boy  or  girl  of  sixteen  has  no  taste  for  any 
thing  higher  than  the  New  York  Ledger  and 
its  kindred  class  of  illustrated  newspapers, 
the  dime  novel,  or  the  miserable  and  disgust- 
\x\^  array  of  yellow  cover  sensational  stories. 
We  can  not  but  hope  that  satiated  and  sur- 
feited at  last  with  this  unwholesome  mental 


food,  these  young  people  may  turn  to  some- 
thing better,  higher,  and  purer,  and  that  in  the 
generations  to  come,  a  better  taste  and  a  de- 
sire for  a  more  thorough  intellectual  culture 
may  prevail.  But,  alas  1  who  shall  teach  the 
teachers  of  those  generations  ?  If  it  be  true 
that  the  stream  can  not  rise  higher  than  its 
source,  where  shall  we  find,  in  this  general  de- 
cay of  sound  literary  taste  among  the  purvey- 
ors of  literature,  the  authors  of  the  coming 
age,  those  whose  mastery  of  the  subjects  they 
may  discuss  is  so  perfect,  and  their  intellect- 
ual grasp  so  wide,  that  they  can  present 
sound  and  profound  truths  in  a  garb  so  at- 
tractive that  the  young  literary  dyspeptics 
shall  be  beguiled  into  their  study?  There 
may  be  some  such  writers,  we  would  hope 
there  are  many,  but  there  is  ground  for  fear 
that  the  number  is  not  only  small,  but  de- 
creasing. Our  age,  an  age  full  of  great  and 
heroic  deeds  and  of  mighty  discoveries, 
should  produce  a  great  poet,  or  more  than 
one,  who  could  write  an  epic  that  should  be 
to  the  world  what  the  Iliad,  the  ^neid,  the 
Jerusalem  Delivered,  the  Visions  of  Heaven 
and  Hell  of  Dante,  and  the  Paradise  Lost, 
have  been  to  the  past  ages;  but  thus  far  no 
such  poet  has  greeted  our  eyes ;  he  may  come 
in  the  next  hundred  years;  he  may  even  now 
be  biding  his  time,  but  as  yet  his  coming  is 
unheralded. 

The  hundred  years  to  come  should  be  pro- 
lific in  great  poets,  great  historians,  creat 
orators,  great  preachers,  great  philosophers, 
and  perhaps  great  novelists.  We  hope  it 
inay. 

In  regard  to  the  publishing  of  books  we 
may  reasonably  expect  that  the  two  methods 
so  long  in  vocue  will  continue  to  be  main- 
tained ;  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the 
publishers  will  be  divided  into  what  is  tech- 
nically known  as  ^'the  trade,'^  or  the  pul>- 
lishers  who  publish  for  and  sell  through  the 
bookstores  all  over  the  country;  and  the  sub- 
scription publishers,  who  sell  through  agents 
who  go  from  house  to  house  in  the  scattered 
hamlets  as  well  as  in  the  lai^e  cities.  Both 
methods  of  publication  have  their  advantages 
and  their  disadvantages,  and  neither  is  likely 
to  be  relinquished.  The  publishers  for  the 
trade  are  tending  more  and  more  with  each 
year  to  that  concentration  and  aggregation 
of  great  houses  which  seems  to  be  the  con- 
trolling tendency  of  all  mercantile  business, 
and  with  a  popnlation  fifteen  times  what  we 
now  have,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
shall  have  fifteen  or  even  ten  times  the 
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namber  of  protniDent  publishers  we  now  have. 
Twenty-five  finns  now  issue  nineteen-twen- 
tietbs  of  all  the  books  in  general  literature 
published  for  the  trade ;  and  twenty  more, 
and  som^  of  these  included  in  the  previous 
twenty-five,  would  include  nearly  all  the  pub- 
lishers of  school  and  scientific  text-books. 
The  number  has  not  materially  increased 
within  the  past  ten  years ;  indeed  we  doubt 
if  it  has  not  diminished,  for  though  there 
have  been  a  few  new  firms,  a  lar^r  number 
of  the  old  ones  have  either  retired,  failed,  or 
become  consolidated  with  others.  A  gigantic 
capital  is  necessary  for  the  successful  conduct 
of  the  business,  and  the  great  sums  invested 
in  stereotvpe  plates,  electrotypes,  and  engra- 
vings, and  the  heavy  cost  of  conducting  the 
busmess,  consumes  money  so  fast,  that  the 
net  return  is  actually  smaller  than  in  most 
branches  of  business.  The  school-book  and 
text-book  trade,  which  has  been  perhaps  the 
most  successful  of  any  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness, has  now  formed  an  association  with 
very  stringent  regulations,  which  is  likely  to 
make  their  future  business  profitable,  while 
it  will  do  much  toward  preventing  accessions 
to  the  trade.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  publishing  of  books  for  the  trade,  whether 
miscellaneous  or  text-books,  will  be  conducted 
a  hundred  years  hence  mainly  by  about  one 
hundred  firms,  each  of  them  wielding  a  cap- 
ital of  several  millions,  and  so  leagued  to- 
f ether  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  tor  new 
rms  to  engage  in  the  business*  Their  issues 
of  books  will  be  daily  announced  and  in 
very  considerable  numbers,  and  sales  will 
probably  reach  a  much  greater  extent  than 
now,  but  the  management  of  a  business  so 
vast  as  most  of  them  will  have,  will  require 
the  most  vig^orous  division  of  labor  and  a 
high  order  of  executive  ability.  The  school 
and  text-book  department  of  the  business 
will  especially  demand  avast  amount  of  labor, 
and  its  sales  will  amount  to  many  millions  of 
dollars  annually. 

The  business  of  publishing  books  to  be 
sold  by  subscription  will  have  a  somewhat 
different  course.  Doubtless  the  subscription 
publishers  will  unite  in  an  association  for 
their  own  protection  and  defence,  and  thus 
will  obviate  some  of  ths  difficulties  which 
now  beset  them.  If  they  can,  by  this  or  any 
other  means,  secure  the  services  of  a  higher 
and  better-trained  class  of  canvassers,  and 
can  give  the  public  generally  a  more  favor- 
able impression  of  them,  they  will  have  ao-  j 


complished  much  to  insure  their  future  suc- 
cess. The  demand  is  now  increasing  for 
books  of  a  much  higher  grade  than  were  for- 
merly sold  by  canvassers,  and  we  think  tiial 
at  the  present  time  the  books  sold  by  sub- 
scription will  compare  very  well  with  the 
average  of  those  published  for  the  trade. 
Competition  and  the  desire  of  attracting  the 
attention  of  purchasers  to  their  books,  will 
lead  to  greater  improvements  in  typography, 
illustration,  and  possibly  in  the  preparation 
of  their  books  in  the  future,  and  the  subscript 
tion  book  which  will  sell  to  the  extent  of  one 
hundred  thousand  or  two  hundred  thousand 
copies  in  1970,  will  be  a  very  at^^ustire 
book.  While,  of  course,  the  number  of  dif- 
ferent books  sold  by  this  method  will  bear 
no  comparison  with  those  sold  through  the 
trade,  it  will  achieve  great  successes  for  a  few 
books,  and  as  it  will  require  a  smaller  amount 
of  capital  than  publishing  for  the  trade,  it 
will  probably  be  more  extensively  tried.  We 
should  be  inclined  to  estimate  the  number  of 
subscription  publishers  in  1970  at  not  less 
than  fi^een  hundred.  W^e  believe,  too,  that 
very  many  authors  who  have  something  to 
say  of  real  value  and  importance  to  the  whole 
nation,  will  seek  this  mode  of  publication,  as 
bringing  them  more  directly  in  contact  with 
the  great  mass  of  those  they  desire  to  ad* 
dress. 

The  publication  of  music  and  music  books 
and  periodicals,  is  distinct  from  other 
branches  of  the  publishing  business,  and  em- 
ploys a  large  capital.  It  is  increasing,  and 
will  continue  to  increase  as  the  taste  for 
music  and  the  disposition  to  a  higher  and 
better  musical  culture  prevails.  W^e  are  be- 
coming gradually  a  music-loving  people,  and 
the  large  accession  of  Germans  to  our  popu- 
lation will  aid  in  inducing  a  better  musical 
training  in  our  families.  The  Orientals,  who 
will  by  and  by  form  so  large  a  portion  of  oar 
population,  are  not  famous  for  their  musical 
taste,  and  though  they  are  fond  of  what  they 
term  music,  it  is,  to  a  Western  ear,  only  » 
horrible  agglomeration  of  discords.  If  they 
have  the  musical  ear,  they  can  doubtless  be 
made  to  appreciate  the  concourse  of  sweet 
sounds ;  but  this  is  somewhat  doubtful.  On 
the  whole,  we  may,  with  safety,  predict  a 
very  considerable  advance  in  the  knowledge 
ana  taste  for  music  in  the  n^xx  hundred  years, 
and  the  musical  publishers  will  doootless 
reap  an  abundant  Ldrveau  • 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  FINB  ARTS  IN  THB  FUTURR. 

The  increase  of  wealth  in  a  nation  alwap 
tends  to  the  increase  of  hixory ;  and  in  no 
way  can  this  tendency  to  hixnrioas  expendi- 
ture expend  itself  more  beneficiallythan  in  the 
encouragement  of  the  fine  arts.  The  wealthy 
art-connoisseur  who  expends  some  thousands 
of  dollars  on  a  fine  painting,  a  beautiful 
statue  or  group,  or  a  tasteful  and  luxurious 
dwelling,  though  his  principal  impnise  may 
be  the  gratification  of  nis  own  tastes  and  love 
of  art,  is  really  a  public  beneikctor,  if  in  the 
first  two  cases  he  does  not  hoard  up  his  treas- 
ures of  art,  and  keep  them  from  tne  view  of 
all  whose  enjoyment  might  be  heightened  by 
them ;  for  not  only  does  he  encourage  the 
artist  in  his  labors,  but  he  aids  in  improving 
the  public  taste,  and  contributes  greatly  to 
the  pleasure  of  those  who,  while  having  the 
same  tastes,  do  not  possess  the  same  means 
of  gratifying  them.  Yet  he  is  also  a  public 
benefactor  m  a  larger  sense,  who  devises 
means  for  bringing  the  treasures  of  art  within 
the  means  of  persons  of  small  fortunes.  A 
beautiful  landscape,  a  mnd  and  rugged 
mountain,  a  cataract  as  bfty  as  Niagara,  or 
waterfalls  uniting  sublimity  and  beauty  like 
those  of  the  Yosemite,  a  sweet  and  charming 
face,  full  of  innocence  and  truth — ^these  are 
all  objects  which  not  only  delight  but  elevate 
and  enrich  the  soul ;  and  the  transference  of 
any  one  or  all  of  them  to  the  canvas,  if  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  by  an  artist  whose 
soul  is  m  his  work,  and  who  has  the  ability 
to  embody  his  conceptions  in  color,  or  draw- 
ing, or  in  the  pure  marble,  is  itself  a  thing 
of  beauty,  which  brings  hardly  less  enjoy- 
ment to  the  cultivated  taste  thaa  the  scenes 
or  objects  it  represents. 

If  now  by  the  skill  of  the  engraver,  the 
c&romo-Iitbographer,  or  the  moulder  and  die- 
cutter,  who  must  in  each  case  be  himself  an 
artist  as  truly  as  the  first  designer  of  the  land- 
scape, portrait,  figure,  or  group,  these  rare 
and  costly  objects  of  art  can  be  reproduced 
by  thousands  in  an  exquisite  engraving, 
curomo,  or  statuette  in  Parian,  bisque,  or 
bronze,  at  a  small  price,  and  thousands  of 
homes  thus  made  beautiful  and  joyous,  is  not 
the  world  made  the  better  and  happier  for 
the  life  of  this  artist  who  manifolds  the  crea- 
tions of  art? 

The  development  of  art  by  means  of  pho- 
tography and  its  combinations  with  other 
processes,  is  also  effecting  great  good,  in  mul- 


tiplying (not  permanently,  perhaps)  the  rep- 
resentations of  statuary,' machinery,  portraits, 
landscapes,  and  historical  scenes,  the  exterior 
and  interior  of  buildings,  dbc,  d:c.  The 
stereoscopic  views,  and  ^he  presentation  of 
these  in  the  stereoscopticon  and  other  instru- 
ments, have  greatly  added  to  the  means  of 
rational  enjoyment  in  the  observation  of 
works  of  art  Thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands who,  with  the  culture  which  would 
have  enabled  them  to  enjoy  a  tour  in  Europe, 
have  never  been  able  to  command  the 
means  for  it,  have  enjoyed  nearly  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  journey  in  being  led  step  by 
step  over  the  route,  and  made  to  witness  in 
life-like  reality  those  landscapes — mountain, 
lake,  river,  and  cataract — and  the  venerable 
and  interesting  buildings,  and  still  more  ven- 
erable and  interesting  mins,  which  they 
would  have  seen  in  the  actual  journey.  The 
problem,  so  long  unsolved,  of  photographic 
representation  of  persons  and  objects  m  their 
natural  colors,  is  already  beginning  to  show- 
signs  of  yielding  to  thp  importunate  ques- 
tioning of  skilled  experimenters;  and  re- 
markable as  have  been  the  discoveries  of  the 
past  thirty  years  in  regard  to  photography 
and  its  combinations,  we  are  evidently  just 
on  the  verge  of  others  still  more  extraordi- 
nary. Our  photogi-aphers,  before  the  close  of 
the  present  century,  will  have  overcome  their 
present  difficulties,  and  will  be  able  to  pre- 
sent ns  the  wondrous  hues  of  the  evening 
clouds,  the  glittering  whiteness  of  snow-clad 
summits ;  the  reddish  gray,  deepening  into 
tints  of  blue,  and  of  living  green,  of  the  lower 
slopes  of  our  mountains,  Uie  various  shades 
of  mountain  lakelet,  the  purling  stream,  the 
broad  inland  sea,  and  the  foam-capped  waves 
that  burst  on  the  rock-bound  shores  of  New 
England ;  the  tints  of  autumn  in  our  forests, 
the  shades  of  grass  and  flowers  and  shrubs ; 
the  hues  of  the  sky,  the  shadings  of  the  hu- 
man complexion,  even  to  the  delicate  flush- 
ing of  the  modest  maiden^s  cheek,  and  the 
resplendent  beauty  of  the  plumage  of  birds, 
the  wondrous  tints  of  the  butterfly  and  the 
glittering  iridescence  of  the  insect's  wings,  or 
the  gold  and  purple  bronze  which  glistens 
on  its  armor.  In  every  other  department  of 
the  fine  arts,  there  will  be  equal  progress. 
The  reproduction  in  more  permanent  and  en- 
during forms  of  these  wonders  of  nature,  will 
task  the  highest  skill  of  the  chromo-lithog- 
rapher, and  methods  will  doubtless  be  devised 
for  printing  in  color  from  raised  surfaces, 
with  a  penection  as  yet  unattained  by  the 
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lithogmphic  art  We  do  not  despair,  evea, 
of  learning  the  secret  of  the  application  of 
the  different  rays  of  light  to  produce  the 
colors  of  nature,  and  the  skill  to  use  them 
for  the  production  of  the  same  effect,  thus 
making  tne  sun  ou^  colorist  This  once  ac- 
complished, and  how  dull  would  be  the  finest 
colors  blended  on  the  artistes  pallette  com- 
pared with  the  tints  which  the  light  would 
give  us.  We  do  not,  however,  anticipate 
that  what  is  now,  properly  enough,  called 
high  art,  will  in  any  respect  degenerate ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  have  great  hope  of  its  ad- 
vance far  beyond  anythmg  whicn  it  has  hith- 
erto attunea.  When  our  artists  shall  have 
learned  fully  the  important  lesson  that  the 
successful  copying  of  nature  in  its  sublimity, 
its  beauty,  or  its  desolation  and  homeliness, 
b  the  highest  attainment  of  art,  and  shall 
resolutely  reject  those  conventionalities  and 
tricks  of  art  which  have  led  them  so  hr 
astray,  they  will  be  prepared  to  stand  forth 
as  the  founders  of  a  new  school  of  art  which 
shall  be  enduring,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
colors  or  materials  they  may  use,  they  will 
produce  effects  hitherto  unattainable.  In 
sculpture,  as  in  painting,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  attain  a  higher  success , 
than  even  the  most  skillful  of  the  Greek 
sculptors ;  the  anatomy  of  the  human  fbrm, 
the  positions  and  expressions  of  the  passions 
and  emotions,  and  the  laws  which  govern 
them,  are  fully  defined,  and  the  artist  who 
has  the  power  of  expressing  his  conceptions 
in  plastic  material  (clay  or  plaster,)  can  have 
them  rendered  for  him  exactly  in  the  more 
enduring  marble  by  inferior  hands.  So  much 
of  the  work  of  the  sculptor  is  merely  mechan- 
ical, and  can  be  performed  by  machinery  or 
by  the  labor  of  ordinary  trained  workmen, 
that  he  has  a  much  better  opportunity  than 
his  predecessors  in  former  ages,  of  working 
out  the  great  thoughts  in  which  high  art 
really  consists. 

In  architecture  there  is  a  necessity  for  the 
development  of  a  higher  measure  of  creative 
genius  than  has  yet  appeared  in  our  country. 
The  problems  of  climate,  of  temperature,  of 
light  and  shade,  of  material,  of  warming  and 
ventilation,  and  of  the  surrounding  scenery 
and  landscape,  are  all  more  or  less  new,  and 
at  all  events  different  from  those  of  other 
countries ;  differing,  indeed,  in  a  very  marked 
degree  in  different  portions  of  our  own  coun- 
try. If  any  country  ever  imperatively  de- 
manded styles  of  architecture  peculiarly 
adapted  to  its  own  wants  and  necessities, 


America  is  that  country;  jet  oar  Architect! 
only  ring  changes  on  Doric,  Tofican,  CoriDth- 
ian,  Comoosite,  Italian,    Carly,  Middle  asd 
Later  Gotnic,  Norman,  and  Benaissance,  (k 
some  combinations  of  these.     It  would  seem 
to  be  their  idea  that  all  the  possible  styles  d 
architectural  structures  had  been  already  ex- 
hausted, and  that  nothing  more  remained  ft^f 
them  to  do  except  the  conabination  of  some 
two  or  three  of  them  in  some  way  which 
should  mingle  ugliness  with  inutility.     This 
state  of  things  can  not  last.     We  sludl  hare, 
probably  be£re  the  close  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, some  architect  who,  by  the  force  of  hh 
genius  and   the  brilliancy  of  his    invendre 
powers,  shall  introduce  a  style  of  architecture 
which  shall  commend  itself  to  poblic  taste 
and  acceptance  alike  by  its  beauty  and  its 
adaptation  to  our  climate,  conditions  and  re^ 

Suirements.     Nay,  diverse  as  are  these,  we 
iionld  and  doubtless  shall  have  a  series  of 
styles  of  architecture,  each  appropriate  to  its 
own  section.     On  the  broad,  sunny  plains  of 
our  central  region,  where  the  blue  sky  is  ever 
cloudless,  and  no  forest  trees  woo  the  winds, 
a  style  of  architecture  which  shall  sapply  the 
needs  of  shadow,  quiet  and  repose,  will  be 
needed ;  in  the  mountains  and  on  the  Pacifie 
coasts  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  bolder 
flights  of  fiuicy,  for  buildings  whose  well  de- 
fined and  clear  outlines  shall  stand  oat  sharp 
and  cleanly  cut  in  that  wonderfully  pure  and 
transparent  air;  and  on  the  Atlantic  slope, 
grand,  solid  and  substantia]  edifices  will  well 
become  our  more  rigorous  and  frowning  cli- 
mate.   The  palaces  and  great  manor-houses 
of  a  hundred  years  hence  will  surpass  in  ex- 
tent and  magnificence  the  famous  imperial 
palaces  of  Rome  or  the  Orient,  for  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  rich  men  of  our  own 
time  and  nation  to  surpass  in  their  lavish  ex- 
penditure the  roost  renowned  spendthrifts  of 
antiquity.     The  costliness,  and   we  would 
hope  also  the   architectural   beauty  of  oar 
churches,  capitols,   halls,   and   other  public 
buildings,  as  well  as  of  our  college  edifices, 
schools,  and  theaters,  will  increase  in  a  still 
more  rapid  ratio.     It  was  formerly  objected 
in  Great  Britain  that  the  voluntary  system  of 
religious  worship  in  this  country  utterly  pre- 
cluded all  possibility  of  good  church  archi- 
tecture; that  the  churches  would  only  be 
huge  bams,  because  the  communicants  of 
each  denomination  would  be  unwilling  to  con- 
tribute for  anything  beyond  the  cheapest  and 
plainest  of  church  edifices.     The  true  danger 
lies  in  just  the  contrary  direction ;  theTolun- 
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tary  Bystem,  by  its  strong  competition, 
prompts  to  altogether  too  heavy  expenditures 
for  church  edifices,  and  though  the  expend- 
iture is  not  always  in  good  taste,  yet  enough 
is  paid  to  make  the  churches,  at  least  in  our 
cities,  admirable  models  of  the  best  styles  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  We  have  not  the 
exact  figures  at  hand  to  verify  the  statement, 
but  our  impression,  derived  from  a  pretty 
large  acquamtance  with  the  cost  of  church 
edifices  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  is  that  the  aggregate  value  of  these 
edifices  in  the  United  States  is  very  little,  if 
at  all,  below  that  of  Great  Britain.  We  have 
not,  indeed,  a  St.  PauFs,  a  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, or  a  York-Minster,  and  ages  must  elapse 
before  we  can  rival  them  in  the  wealth  of 
their  historic  and  antiquarian  treasures  and 
memories,  but  in  the  matter  of  actual  cost 
and  money  value  we  are  not  far  behind  the 
United  Kingdom,  though  she  has  had  two 
thousand  years,  and  we  but  one  hundred,  for 
the  development  of  these  edifices.  A  hun- 
dred years  hence  the  advantage  will  be  alto- 
gether on  our  side,  and  we  may  hope  that 
the  originality  and  beauty  of  the  archi- 
tecture will  not  be  less  so.  Our  National, 
State,  and  municipal  government  buildings, 
whether  architecturally  successful  or  not, 
have  led  to  most  enormous  expenditures  in 
the  past  and  will  lead  to  still  greater  extrav- 
agance in  the  future.  Our  National  and  State 
Legislatures,  our  Presidents  and  Governors, 
are  not  so  well  paid  as  they  should  be,  and 
far  less  than  some  of  the  smaller  States  of 
Europe,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  far 
more  luxuriously  housed  than  the  legislatures 
of  any  country  of  Europe,  and  the  Presiden- 
tial and  Gubernatorial  offices  are  luxuriously 
fitted  up.  Our  present  National  Capitol  at 
Washington  has  cost  between  fourteen  and 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  is  not  remark- 
able for  its  beauty;  the  Capitol  of  1970, 
whether  at  St  Louis  or  Omaha,  will,  before 
its  completion,  cost  not  less  than  a  hundred 
millions,  and  will,  we  hope,  be  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  best  architectural  genius  of  the 
nation. 

But  we  roust  not  overlook  the  claims  of 
music  to  be  considered  one  of  the  fine  arts, 
nor  forget  that  melodies  addressed  to  the  ear 
have  as  elevating  and  refining  an  influence  as 
the  lessons  of  beauty  in  which  the  eye  finds 
sach  delight.  The  measure  of  our  national 
progress  in  music  is  not  to  be  ascertained 
from  the  wonderful  increase  in  the  sale  of 
musical  instruments  of  all  descriptions,  for 


this  is  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  fashion, 
and  many  hundreds  and  perh^  thousands 
of  pianos  are  rarely  or  never  opened  except 
at  some  evening  party  or  entertainment,  the 
ladies  of  the  household  having,  to  use  their 
own  expression,  had  enough  of  that  in  their- 
school  days.  Nor  is  the  greater  prevalence 
and  larger  support  of  Opera  a  certain  indi- 
cation of  a  higher  musical  culture,  for  this, 
too,  is  a  matter  of  fashion,  and  as  many  go 
to  see  and  to  be  seen,  or  to  witness  the  acting 
and  dancing,  as  to  hear  the  music.  The 
shamelessness  and  indecency  of  the  perform- 
Huces  in  Opera  Boufie  of  late  have  attracted 
thousands  who  would  never  have  gone 
merely  to  hear  Ofienbach^s  music.  At  the 
Philharmonic  and  other  great  concerts  there 
are  also  many  in  attendance  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  and  no  taste  for  music,  but  who 
go  because  "  it  is  the  thing  '*  to  do. 

Yet  there  has  been  a  rapid  advance  in  mu- 
sical culture  in  the  United  States  within  the 
last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  The  num- 
ber of  really  accomplished  singers  and  first 
class  performers  on  string  and  wind  instru- 
ments has  greatly  increased,  and  the  persons 
who  can  appreciate  the  best  music  although 
it  may  be  difficult,  is  certainly  tenfold  what 
it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  Several  of  our 
prim6  donn6,  bom,  and  educated  almost 
wholly  here,  have  attracted  great  attention 
and  occupied  the  highest  positions  in  Opera 
abroad.  The  musical  taste  of  the  masses  is 
becoming  more  cultivated  ;  church  music  is 
acquiring  a  very  much  higher  character. 
These  are  all  indications  for  good.  Musical 
instruction  of  the  highest  grade  is  now  to  be 
had  in  the  musical  conservatories  of  most  of 
our  large  cities,  and  our  amateur  performers 
often  attain  a  very  high  degree  of  skill.  Our 
pianos,  cabinet  and  parlor  organs,  and  brass 
instruments,  are  acknowledged  by  European 
musical  professors  and  connoisseurs  to  be  the 
best  in  the  world.  With  these  advantages 
we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  great  at- 
tainments in  music  in  the  next  hundred 
years.  Whether  they  will  display  themselves 
in  monster  concerts,  anvil  choruses  and  ac- 
companiments of  twenty-inch  cannon,  may 
be  uncertain  ;  but  this  much  we  may  be  as- 
sured of^  that  not  only  will  the  grandest  com- 
positions of  the  old  masters,  and  the  more 
brilliant  but  less  substantial  operas  of  the 
present  century  be  worthily  reproduced,  and 
with  an  effect  which  has  never  yet  been 
attainable,  but  other  composers  will  arise 
who  shall  be  able  to  transter  to  musical  ex« 
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presaion  the  great  events  of  our  national  his- 
tory and  the  music  of  nature  in  her  grandest 
hymns  of  the  forest,  the  monntain  and  the 
cataract  In  religions  music  we  may  expect 
new  triumphs,  in  songs  and  melodies  wnich 
shall  lift  the  soul  heavenward  when  the  thol^ 
ottghly  trained  voices  of  the  great  congrega- 
tion roll  out  their  volume  of  joyous  music, 
and  though  the  somewhat  extravagant  antici- 
pation of  one  of  our  poetical  and  musical 
composers  may  hardly  be  accomplished, 

"When  Heaven^s  every  bright  rafter 
8baSi  shake  with  the  thander  of  sanctified  BOiSg^^ 

still  we  may  rightfully  expect  that  there  will 
be  grander  choruses  of  sacred  music  rising 
from  the  sanctuaries  of  the  future,  than  we 
have  dared  to  dream  ot 

Fiaricultun  is  fast  taking  its  place  as  one 
of  the  fine  arts ;  and  very  appropriately  so, 
for  nothing  can  be  more  delightful  or  more 
elevating  and  refining  to  the  mind  than  the 
culture  of  flowers.  There  is  something  ex- 
Quisitely  beautiful  in  the  development  of  a 
flower ;  in  tracing  it  from  the  seed,  the  layer, 
the  bulb,  or  the  germ,  all  of  them  various 
phases  of  the  leaf,  which  is  the  primary  form 
of  the  plant,  through  all  its  stages  of  growth 
and  development  till  it  blooms  forth  in  its 
highest  beauty  or  yields  its  perfected  fruitage, 
the  inflnite  variety  of  its  forms,  the  exquisite 
blending  and  the  beautiful  contrasts  of  its 
colors,  Uie  delicate  proportions  and  shapeli- 
ness of  its  flowers,  and  the  remarkable  diver- 
sity of  the  habits  of  the  plants,  one  rejoicing 
m  sun  and  drought,  another  constantly  crav- 
ing water ;  one  perishing  in  the  shade  and 
another  unable  to  exist  out  of  it;  one  expand- 
ing its  flowers  to  catch  the  sun's  flrst  rays, 
another  hiding  away  till  the  afternoon  rays 
come  slantingly  upon  it ;  one  covering  the 
earth  with  its  continued  blossoms  through 
the  whole  summer,  another  shy  and  coy,  giv- 
ing but  scant  and  widely-separated  blooms, 
but  of  exquisite  beauty,  to  the  hand  that  cul- 
tivates it;  all  these  varied  incidents  of  plant 
life  make  the  cultivation  of  flowers  one  of  the 
most  instructive  and  intellectually  profitable 
pursuits  in  the  world  This  pursuit,  too,  is 
to  have  a  grand  and  glorious  development  in 
the  future ;  the  flowers  and  productions  of 
all  climes  will  be  ours  to  choose  from ;  there 
is  no  climate  so  hot,  so  cold,  so  moist,  so  dry, 
so  purified  with  strong,  searching  winds,  or 
so  languid  and  drowsy  that  we  have  it  not, 
either  in  nature  in  our  varied  temperatures, 
or  in  the  artificial  climate  of  the  conservatory, 


and  green-hoQse.  Side  by  side  there  will  be 
seen  growing  the  caoutchouc  tree  of  South 
Amenca,  the  cactus  of  Africa  and  of  Mexico, 
the  bauhinia  of  South  Africa,  the  clianthus 
of  Australia,  the  dwarf  yet  fruit-laden  pear 
and  oranse  of  Japan,  the  ferns  of  the  South- 
em  Continent,  the  club-mosses,  gentians  and 
chrysanthemums  of  the  Alpine  flora.  The 
houses  of  the  rich  will  have  a  well-filled  and 
skillfully-managed  conservatory  as  certainly 
as  they  nave  a  Kitchen.  Every  year  will  wit- 
ness new  conquests  from  the  woods,  the 
plains,  the  ravines ;  new  treasures  garnered 
for  cultivation  and  development,  and  botany, 
no  longer  a  dry  and  unpleasant  science  of  bar- 
barous Latli^  names,  will  become  a  study  of 
life  in  the  plant,  in  all  its  stages  of  growth, 
fruition,  decay,  and  reproduction. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  traits  in  the 
character  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  that 
through  all  the  long  ages  of  their  formal  and 
uninteresting  national  and  social  life,  cut  off 
from  intercourse  with  the  outer  world,  with 
a  routine  prescribing  all  the  ininutiee  of  life, 
they  have  still  maintained  their  love  of 
flowers.  The  future  development  of  floricnl- 
ture  in  this  country  will  depend  laigely  upon 
them,  and  it  could  hardly  be  in  better  hands. 
In  our  freer  country,  wth  a  new  and  virgin 
soil  under  their  feet,  and  new  and  brighter 
skies  overhead,  it  will  be  a  wonder  if  they  do 
not  themselves  learn  lessons  from  the  flowers 
of  the  field,  which,  in  all  their  national  expe- 
rience of  3,000  or  4,000  years,  they  have 
never  yet  dreamed  oC 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE    SOCIAL  AND    INTELLECTUAL    PROG- 
BESS  OF  THE  NEXT  HUNDRED  YEARS. 

A  great  social  and  political  problem — one 
which  has  troubled  our  nation  since  its  first 
oi^nization — has  received  its  solution  within 
the  last  decade.  The  negro  and  his  con- 
dition of  slavery  was  the  constant  source  of 
anxiety,  of  irritation,  and  became  the  basis 
of  social  distinctions  and  the  eomer-stone  of 
an  attempted  aristocracy.  A  fierce  and 
bloody  war  grew  out  of  this  problem,  and  it 
was  solved  at  last  in  the  only  sensible  way 
by  giving  him  his  freedom,  and  the  same 
rights  and  privileges,  social,  intellectual,  and 
political,  which  all  other  citizens  enjoy.  This 
IS  the  true  basis;  it  makes  him  no  longer  a 
slave,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  a  pett^  fa- 
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vorite ;  bat  a  man,  with  the  same  privileges, 
reapoasibilities,  joys,  sorrows,  straggles  and 
triumphs  as  other  men.  He  has  a  fair  field 
and  no  favor;  what  he  attains  either  in  social 
or  intellectual  progress,  in  the  accumulation 
of  wealth,  or  the  acquisition  of  political  sta- 
tion and  renown,  he  will  owe  to  his  own  abil- 
ities and  his  own  wise  use  of  them.  There 
is  no  question  of  amalgamation  here,  but  if 
the  negro,  rising  from  a  condition  of  igno- 
rance, degradation  and  slarery,  can  achieve 
position  and  station  by  dint  of  hard  work ;  if 
he  can  surpass  in  intellectual  brilliancy  and 
vigor  the  white  man,  who  has  had  so  many 
generations  the  start  of  him,  let  him  do  it  by 
all  means.  The  white  man  should  feel  stim- 
ulated by  the  progress  of  the  man  of  color  to 
make  higher  attainments  himself.  There  will 
be,  doubtless,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  pres- 
ent generation,  minor  difficulties  and  annoy- 
ances growing  out  of  this  fortner  condition 
of  the  negro ;  but  they  will  not  prove  of  se- 
rious consequence.  The  great  fact  of  his 
freedom  and  equality  before  the  law  will  lead 
him  on  to  higher  culture  and  will  wear  off 
speedily  the  slighter  failings  in  bis  character, 
his  fickleness,  childishness,  and  untruthful- 
ness. 

This  great  social  question  being  disposed 
of^  we  find  ourselves  confronted  by  three 
more,  each  claiming  speedy  settlement 
These  will  be  the  great  social  questions  which 
for  the  next  hundred  years  will  agitate  the 
mind  of  the  nation.  We  hope  and  believe 
that  they  will  not,  like  the  one  we  have  just 
solved,  find  their  solution  in  war.  These 
three  problems  are:  1st,  the  social  and  polit- 
ical status  of  woman,  and  the  position  she 
will  occupy  in  the  government  of  the  nation ; 
2d,  the  liquor  question  in  all  its  bearings,  in 
regard  to  the  manufacture,  whether  it  shall 
be  heavily  taxed ;  the  sale,  whether  it  shall 
be  restricted  by  license  laws,  prohibited  ex- 
cept for  medicinal,  chemical,  manufacturing, 
and  sacramental  purposes,  or  left  free  to  work 
out  its  injurious  effects ;  and  the  drinking  to 
intoxication,  whether  it  shall  be  prevented, 
by  restriction  of  the  sale,  or  punished,  by 
fine,  imprisonment,  or  public  degradation. 
There  are  other  ethical  questions  more  or  less 
connected  with  this,  which  will  also  create 
considerable  excitement  in  the  communities 
where  they  assume  a  practical  form.  Among 
these  are,  the  culture  of  the  grape  for  the 
manufacture  of  wines  and  brandies ;  the  rais- 
ing of  the  hop,  for  the  manufkcture  of  ale 
and  distilled  liquors ;  and  to  some  extent  the 


production  of  grains  for  the  purpose  of  distil- 
lation ;  the  manufacture  of  factitious  liquors 
from  alcohol  or  strong  whiskey  and  other  inh 
gredients ;  and  the  raising  and  manufacture 
of  opium  and  tobacco  for  habitual  use  as 
stimulants. 

8d.  The  Chinese  question,  viz.,  whether 
the  Chinese  and  other  oriental  nations  shall 
be  allowed  to  swarm  into  our  territory  and 
take  the  place  of  our  present  laboring  classes ; 
and  whether,  if,  as  is  probable,  this  right  is 
concededj  they  should  be  admitted  to  the 
same  political  and  social  privileges  with  our* 
selves.  These  qaestions  are  aU  of  them  of 
great  importance,  and  should  be  settled 
speedily  and  forever.  Other  questions,  mainly 
ethical,  but  all  bearing  on  our  social  condi- 
tion, will  claim  an  answer  by  and  by,  snch  aa 
the  question  of  the  marriage  relation  and  di- 
vorce; polygamy,  free-love,  absolute  free- 
trade,  some  form  of  communism,  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment,  &c.,  &c.  The 
coming  hundred  years  will  not,  more  than 
the  past,  be  free  from  exciting  and  sometimes 
rancorous  discussions  on  these  points.  But 
the  three  ffreat  questions  already  indicated 
jwill,  until  they  are  decided,  occupy  the  fore- 
most place  in  the  public  attention ;  not  only 
will  political  rictories  and  defeats,  both  State 
and  National,  rest  on  the  decision,  but  their 
influence  will  be  felt  in  our  homes  and  in 
every  phase  of  social  life.  The  question  of 
the  political  and  social  status  of  woman  re- 
solves itself  into  so  many  subordinate  ques- 
tions, that  those  who  would  be  disposed  to 
concede  many  rights  and  privileges  to  her, 
will  be  blamed  by  some  for  conceding  so 
much,  by  others  for  not  yielding  all. .  That, 
in  the  matter  of  the  rights  of  property ;  that 
in  some  of  the  disabilities  connected  in  the 
English  common  law,  and  even  in  many  of 
our  statute  laws,  with  her  position  in  mar-  * 
riage;  that  in  the  compensation  for  labor 
performed  by  her,  or  for  injuries  done  to  her, 
woman  in  the  past  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
present,  has  suffered  wrong,  every  intelligent 
right-thinking  man  will  admit,  and  society 
wul  not  hesitate,  when  the  measure  of  these 
wrongs  is  ascertained,  to  make  amends  for 
them  ;  but  that  it  is  the  privilege  and  duty 
of  every  or  any  woman  to  exercise  the  act  of 
suffrage  on  political  questions,  to  choose  offi- 
cers of  the  government  at  the  polls,  to  make 
laws,  to  preside  in  the  courts,  to  become 
members  of  Congress,  political  leaders,  or 
executive  officers  of  the  government,  admits 
of  very  grave  doubt    The  nature  of  sufiragey 
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the  fact  that  the  woman  is  already  repre- 
sented in  the  head  of  the  family  to  which  the 
belongs,  her  strongly-marked  adaptation  to 
the  duties  and  pleasures  of  home  life,  and  her 
equally  manifest  inability  to  riew  political 
questions  in  any  other  than  a  partisan  light ; 
the  demoralizing  effect  of  active  participation 
in  politics  upon  the  purity  and  delicacy  of 
true  womanhood;  the  laige  proportion  of 
women  who  would  always  vote  under  infiu- 
ence,  and  that  of  the  worst  kind,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  best  women,  who  would  be 
nn willing,  even  under  stringent  compulsion, 
to  vote,  while  the  worst  classes  would  be 
marched  up  to  the  polls  en  masnej  to  cast 
their  ballots  for  those  demagogues  who  had 
purchased  them — ^are  all  so  many  strong  rea- 
sons against  woman  suffrage.*  As  to  holding 
office,  an  almost  necessary  corollary  of  the 
exercise  of  suffrage,  we  are  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  very  few  of  the  women  who  pos- 
sess sufficient  capacity  for  it,  would  desire  to 
undertake  its  responsibilities.  So  far  as  the 
strife  has  yet  progressed,  the  only  women 
who  have  nominated  themselves  for  Congress 
or  other  high  office,  have  manifested  no  other 
qualifications  for  it  than  unlimited  powers  of 
declamation,  without  point  or  argument,  and 
with  absolute  ignorance  in  regard  to  many 
important  questions  which  would  inevitably 
come  before  them  for  action  if  they  ever 
achieved  an  election.  There  are,  nnqnestion- 
ably,  many  women  much  better  fitted  for  this 
position*  than  these  boisterous  declaimers,  but 
they  are  not  of  the  sort  that  aspire  to  it. 

Our  own  opinion  has  been  and  still  is,  that 
the  ardent  advocates  of  woman  suffrage 
would  so  overdo  the  matter,  as  to  provoke  a 
reaction  against  it,  and  render  their  success 
impossible  for  at  least  a  hundred  years  to 
come.  Still  the. itching  for  progress  in  any 
direction  is  so  strong  in  the  minds  of  the  un- 
thinking masses,  that  it  would  not  be  matter 
of  surprise,  though  certainly  a  cause  for  pro- 
found re^t,  if  they  should  succeed  in  some, 
and  possibly  in  all  the  States.  The  possibil- 
ity of  the  adoption  of  a  limited  woman  suf- 
frage in  England  is  often  quoted  as  a  strong 
reason  why  it  should  be  established  here ;  but 
the  cases  are  entirely  unlike.  Suffn^e  in 
EngUind  is  based  exclusively  on  a  property 
qualification.  The  registry  of  voters  com- 
prises now  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  popula- 

*  See  this  subject  more  fhlly  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  "Woman:  her  RightSi  Wrongs,  Privileges 
and  Responsibilities,''  by  L.  P.  Brockett,  IL  D.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.    Published  by  L.  Stebbins. 


tion.  If  all  the  women  who  possessed  the 
property  qualification  were  to  be  registered, 
the  whole  number  of  voters,  men  and  women, 
would  not  be  one- ninth  of  the  population, 
and  the  only  ground  on  which  it  is  urged 
there  is  that  certain  single,  widowed,  or  in  a 
few  instances  married  women,  possessing 
property  in  their  own  right,  have  not,  witfaoat 
the  ballot,  sufficient  control  of  it  to  prevent 
undue  taxation  of  it  by  parties  who,  if  they 
could  vote,  would  be  more  ready  to  consalt 
their  interests.  There  is,  in  the  snfirage  ag;i- 
tation  in  England,  no  claim  of  cqnaliiy  of  the 
sexes,  or  of  any  inherent  right  to  vote  in 
woman  as  woman,  but  only  in  the  right  of  a 
woman  who  holds  property  to  have  a  voice 
in  choosing  those  who  are  to  lay  taxes  on 
that  property.  Here,  on  the  other  band,  suf- 
frage is  well  nigh  universal,  so  far  as  men  of 
adult  age  are  concerned.  There  is  no  prop- 
erty qualification,  and  the  only  possible  rea- 
sons why  women  should  vote  are  based  on 
the  assumptions  of  her  being  hitherto  en- 
tirely unrepresented,  and  of  her  being  in  all 
respects  the  equal  and  peer  of  man.  Both 
assumptions  are  unfounded;  woman  is  the 
complement,  the  other  half  of  man,  hut  the 
question  of  equality  or  ineqnality  is  absurd 
between  things  or  persons  essentially  nnlike ; 
and  as  to  the  representation,  it  is  the  family, 
not  the  individual,  which  is  the  unit  of  suf- 
frage, and  in  that  family  representation,  the 
woman  is  as  truly  represented  as  her  faXheT, 
husband,  brother,  or  son. 

Should  the  decision  in  &vor  of  woman 
sufirage  finally  prevail,  with  its  inevitable 
result  of  office-holding  and  partisan  candi- 
dacy on  the  part  of  the  sex,  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  country  would  be  greatly  altered. 
While  there  would  be  great  numbers  of  wo- 
men who  would  neither  vote  nor  seek  office, 
many  thousands  (millions  we  might  say,  per- 
haps, in  view  of  the  great  prospective  in- 
crease of  our  population)  of  the  more  giddy 
and  conceited,  pleased  with  the  notoriety 
which  political  life  would  aflford,  would  aban- 
don nil  home  duties  and  pleasures  to  discuss 
political  questions  in  public;  partisanship 
would  run  high,  and  as  in  the  minds  of  this 
sort  of  women  incidental  cireumstances,  such 
as  good  looks,  handsome  addresa,  tasteful 
clothing,  or  even  the  possession  of  some  sin- 
gle feature  which  they  might  admire,  would 
be  more  likely  to  secure  their  support  for  a 
candidate  than  the  highest  intellectual  or 
moral  qualifications,  the  danger  of  a  foolish 
or  injudicious  choice  of  candidates  would  be 
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greatly  increased.  For  the  first  time  in  well- 
authenticated  human  history,  the  interests 
and  action  of  the  two  sexes  would  he  very 
generally  antagonistic,  and  as  women  would 
inevitably  be  in  the  minority,  it  would  only 
be  by  absolute  demagogucism  that  their 
measures  could  be  carried  or  their  candidates 
elected.  Partisanships  would  run  high,  and 
often  the  home  and  family  circle  would  be 
the  scene  of  bickerings  and  rancorous  polit- 
ical disputes  which  would  in  time  become 
intolerable.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
that  the  number  of  divorces  should  increase 
rapidly;  and  the  marriage  tie,  subjected  to 
this  fearful  strain  of  political  strife,  which  in 
too  many  instances  from  the  violent  impul- 
siveness of  both  parties  would  become  per- 
sonal, would  soon  give  way,  and  it  would  be 
well  if  it  was  not  sunderecl  with  violence  and 
murder.  The  close  affiliation  of  partisan 
leaders  of  both  sexes,  and  the  corruption 
(which  is  even  now  shamelessly  rife)  of  un- 
principled politicians  determined  to  carry 
their  points  at  all  hazards,  would  become 
astounding,  and  would  inevitably  lead  to  a 
debasement  of  the  public  morals  which  has 
had  no  parallel  except  in  the  worst  days  of 
the  French  Reign  of  Terror.  The  lower 
classes  of  women,  especially  female  servants 
of  whatever  nationality,  and  the  vicious  class, 
voting  almost  wholly  under  influence,  and 
brought  up  to  the  polls  in  masses  at  the  order 
of  their  leaders  and  purchasers,  would  add  to 
the  social  degradation  of  the  time,  and  a  po- 
litical campaign  would  come  to  be  dreaded 
and  abhorred  b^  every  virtuous,  high-minded 
woman.  The  influence  of  this  condition  of 
things  on  our  children  and  youth  would  be 
unfortunate  in  the  extreme.  That  chivalric 
feeling  of  respect  and  reverence  for  woman 
which  it  has  ever  been  our  pride  to  have  in- 
stilled into  the  hearts  of  our  boys  and  young 
men,  would  die  out,  blighted  by  the  degrad- 
ing scenes  they  could  not  fail  to  witness,  and 
in  its  place  would  come  a  contemptuous  feel- 
ing for  the  sex  who  had  strayed  so  far  from 
their  pristine  purity  and  modesty.  It  would 
be  in  vain  for  the  Christian  mother  to  seek 
to  inculcate  in  the  mind  of  her  son  a  feeling 
of  reverence  for  and  courtesy  toward  the 
sex,  of  whose  good  qualities  she  might,  in- 
deed, be  a  shining  example ;  for  on  every  side 
her  example  and  instructions  will  be  nullified 
by  the  bold  and  brazen  partisanship  of  wo- 
men in  the  same  social  rank  with  herself. 
The  perils  to  society  and  to  good  morals 
which  would  grow  ont  of  woman  suffrage  and 


office-scekine:,   have   never  been    portrayed 
half  so  vividly  as  they  should  be. 

2d.  The  evils  resulting  from  the  untram- 
meled  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  have  been  set  forth  so  often 
that  the  denunciation  of  them  falls  many 
times  on  ears  and  hearts  dulled  to  apathy  by 
their  repetition.  Yet  there  is  no  evil  affect- 
ing our  social  condition  so  seriously  as  this. 
The  greed  of  base  gain  on  the  part  of  the 
maker  and  seller,  the  craving  for  stimulants 
prompted  by  our  dry  and  exciting  climate, 
the  feeling  of  temporary  exhilaration  induced 
by  their  use,  and  strongest  of  all,  the  love  of 
conviviality  and  good  fellowship,  all  conspire 
to  keep  up  the  ranks  of  the  intemperate,  and 
are  fast  making  us  a  nation  of  drunkards. 
The  temperance  organizations  arc  struggling 
manfully  and  nobly  against  this  fearful  evil, 
and  doubtless  save  many  from  filling  a  drunk- 
ard^s  grave ;  but  with  all  their  efforts  they 
can  only  keep  the  field  which  they  occupy 
clear.  It  is  a  painful  fact  that  there  are  more 
intemperate  persons  to-day  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  considerably  larger  consumption 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  than  in  18C0.  The 
liquor  interest  is  well  organized  and  strong. 
It  holds  the  balance  of  power  in  most  of  our 
States,  and  cracks  its  whip  eflTectually,  over 
both  political  parties.  It  controls  too  many 
votes,  to  permit  any  radical  measures  of  re- 
pression to  be  enacted,  or  enforced  if  enacted, 
and  the  gains  so  vilelv  accumulated  in  the 
destruction  of  our  citizens,  are  lavishly  ex- 
pended to  retain  its.  hold  on  power.  Our 
citizens  who  love  their  country  and  desire  its 
prosperity  ought  to  unite  in  repressing  this 
formidable  cnme-inducing  monopoly,  and  by 
taxation,  fines,  pains  and  penalties,  restrict 
and  curb  the  traffic,  so  that  temptations  shall 
not  be  found  at  every  comer,  and  almost  at 
every  door,  to  lead  the  young,  the  weak,  the 
generous  and  the  unwary  astray.  In  their 
efforts  to  do  this  they  will  be  met,  doubtless, 
by  the  claim  of  vested  rights,  and  an  outcry 
against  fanaticism,  and  mtermeddling  witn 
other  people's  business,  for  avarice  and  heart- 
lessness  know  well  how  to  conceal  their  base- 
ness  under  the  mask  of  honorable  motives ; 
but  there  is  no  fanaticism,  no  intermeddling 
with  other  men's  matters,  nothing  but  the 
purest  and  most  exalted  patriotism  in  this 
effort  to  rescue  our  youth,  who  should  be  the 
pillars  of  the  republic  in  the  coming  genera- 
tion, from  the  destruction  which  is  impend- 
ing, if  the  liquor  dealers  are  allowed  to  hold 
high  carnival  Unless  this  question  is  decided 
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adversely  to  the  free  manuiactare  and  sale  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  very  soon,  the  next  gen- 
eration will  be  powerless  for  good.  Intem- 
perance and  lust,  twin  demons  from  tke  pit, 
will  walk  our  streets,  and  cast  down  oar 
strong  men,  and  this  country,  with  the  grand- 
est future  before  it  that  any  nation  ever  had, 
will  become  what  Egypt  has  been  for  ages, 
the  basest  of  the  nations. 

The  culture  of  the  grape  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  wine  and  brandy,  has  al- 
ready become  a  very  important  business  and 
is  augmenting  rapidly  with  each  year,  and 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  this  industry,  as 
well  as  the  hop  and  barley  culture,  may  be 
the  means  of  increasing  the  sway  of  intem- 
perance in  our  country.  That  the  coming 
men  will  be  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxica- 
ting liquors,  unless  more  strenuous  and  ef- 
fectual efforts  are  put  forth  to  protect  them 
from  this  great  temptation,  is  too  evident 

3d.  The  Chinese  problem,  though  in  one 
sense  already  solved,  is  one  of  great  import^ 
ance  in  its  influence  upon  our  social  condition 
in  the  next  hundred  years.  We  say  it  is  in 
one  sense  already  solved,  because  it  is  evident 
that  we  can  not,  if  we  would,  keep  them  out, 
as  they  are  now  arriving  upon  our  Pacific 
coast  at  the  rate  of  several  thousand  a  week, 
and  already  number  about  150,000  of  our 
population.  Nor  can  we,  when  their  num- 
bers begin  to  be  large,  successfully  withhold 
from  them  the  privilege  of  suffrage,  beyond 
the  ordinary  period  of  naturalization,  if  we 
grant  it  to  immigrants  of  other  nationalities. 
There  is  no  surer  method  of  laying  the  found- 
ation for  a  civil  war  than  to  have  a  large 
laboring  or  servile  population  of  considerable 
intelligence  diffused  through  a  country,  and 
deprived  of  the  political  privileges  which 
others  in  like  condition  enjoy.  We  may  take 
it  for  granted,  then,  that  whatever  politicians 
may  say,  or  however  stringent  may  be  the 
laws  to  repress  their  immigration,  or  to  pre- 
vent their  participation  in  the  social  and  po- 
litical privileges  of  the  country,  they  will, 
lust  as  soon  as  they  become  powerful  in  num- 
bers, find  a  foothold  in  all  our  States,  and 
exercise  the  privilege  of  the  ballot,  at  the 
expiration  of  a  limited  period  of  naturaliza- 
tion. Our  Irish  immigrants,  who  are  now  so 
strongly  prejudiced  against  them,  have  not, 
in  many  instances,  waited  for  their  period  of 
naturalization  to  be  accomplished,  before  en- 
tering upon  the  priviWes  of  citijBenship. 
John  Chinaman  mtLj  not  be  so  bold  and  blus- 
tering in  the  assertion  of  what  he  believes  to 


be  his  rights,  as  Patrick,  but  he  will  be  as 
shrewd  in  obtaining  them. 

Regarding  this  point  as  settled,  and  belier- 
ing  as  we  do  that  before  1880  we  shall  have 
5,000,000of  Chinese  on  this  continent^  and 
before  1900,  20,000,000  or  35,000,000,  let 
us  consider  what  will  be  the  result  upon  our 
social  condition,  as  a  nation. 

We  must  remember  that  in  the  Chinese, 
we  shall  be  brought  in  contact  for  the  first 
time  with  a  civilization  of  a  type  entirely  di- 
verse from  our  own^  and  having  hardly  an  j 
points  in  common  with  it  The  Chinese  civ- 
ilization is  far  older  than  ours ;  when  our  an- 
cestors were  scantily  clad  in  skins  and  roaming^ 
through  the  vast  forests  of  Britain,  Brittany, 
and  Saxony,  subsisting  on  animals  killed  in 
the  chase  or  on  fish,  a  barbarous,  uncultivated 
race,  his  ancestors  were  masters  of  science, 
philosophy,  the  asefiil,  and,  to  some  extent, 
the  fine  arts.  Their  silks,  their  porcelain, 
their  filagree  work  in  ffold  and  silver,  their 
carved  work  in  ivory,  their  temples,  their  lit- 
erature, and  their  history,  were  even  then  in 
existence.  When  our  ancestors  had  barba- 
rian chiefs,  given  over  to  gluttony  and  revel, 
they  had  philosophers,  reverenced  by  all  the 
people  and  uttering  maxims  of  wisdom  which 
to  this  day  are  honored  in  all  couutriea. 
Much  as  we  boast  of  our  discoveries  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  there  are  very  few  of  them 
which  they  bad  not  already  tried.  First  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  world,  they  had  in- 
vented and  used  the  mariner's  compasa. 
While  with  most  of  the  nations  of  the  West, 
and  notably  with  our  ancestors,  the  ability  to 
read  and  write  was  confined  to  a  very  snudi 
number,  whose  attainments  were  regarded  as 
marvelous,  the  Chinese  were  not  only  pro- 
ficient in  many  branches  of  literature  and 
science,  but  they  had  their  printed  books, 
executed,  indeed,  after  a  rough  fashion,  but 
giving  them  the  opportunity  of  multiplying 
them  with  considerable  rapidity,  a  thousand 
years  before  Faust  or  Gutenberg. 

It  is  true  that  their  civilization  has,  for 
some  centuries,  been  nearly  stationary,  while 
ours  has  been  of  late  years  very  progressive ; 
but  it  need  be  no  marvel  if  we  should  find 
them  wedded  to  customs,  and  habits,  and  sci- 
entific/brmuior,  which  seem  to  us  formal  and 
antiquated,  but  which  are  to  him  the  fonnda-^ 
tion  of  his  social  and  intellectual  system. 

The  Chinese  will  come  to  us,  mainly,  like 
some  of  the  European  immigrants,  as  candi- 
dates for  filling  our  more  menial  positions; 
they  will  be  house-servants^  washermen,  ndl- 
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road  laborers,  miners,  laborers  in  the  field, 
&c.,  Ac.  They  have  not  so  generally  emi- 
grated to  other  conntries  in  these  humbler 
capacities;  but  in  Batavia,  in  Cochin  China, 
in  Manchuria,  and  in  Chinese  Tartary  or 
Sangaria,  wherever  and  in  whatever  capacity 
they  have  entered  a  country,  they  have  ere 
long  obtained  the  ascendancy,  compelling  the 
adoption  of  their  language,  their  habits  and 
customs,  and  attaining  to  leading  positions  in 
business  and  influence.  It  is  questionable 
whether  they  can  do  so  among  us.  The  West- 
ern intellect  is  more  vigorous  and  controlling 
than  the  Oriental,  and  in  the  end,  after  per- 
haps a  hundred  years  of  attrition  and  quiet 
struggle  for  the  supremacy,  the  highest  Cau- 
casian type  of  mannood  may  assert  and  main- 
tain its  superiority  over  the  Mongolian.  But 
in  the  meantime,  by  the  mere  fact  of  contact, 
we  shall  have  adopted  some  of  their  habits 
and  ways ;  wo  shall  look  at  life  more  from 
the  Oriental  stand-point,  and  the  absorption 
of  the  Oriental  race  into  our  own  nationality 
will  be,  not  an  amalgamation,  but  an  incorpo- 
ration of  the  elements  of  each  into  the  other, 
a  fusion.  There  will  be  a  long  time  required 
to  accomplish  this.  The  Chinese  is  the  most 
impassible  of  mortals.  It  will  be  years, 
scores  of  them,  perhaps,  before  you  can  really 
get  at  his  feelings  and  emotions,  his  belief 
and  disbeliefs.  Their  morality  is  not  of  the 
highest  order,  for  what  there  is  of  it  is  based 
on  motives  of  self-interest  and  not  on  the  de- 
sire to  please  God.  For  the  most  part  the 
Chinese,  though  professedly  Buddhists  or 
Fo-ists,  or  adherents  to  the  old  Sin-tli  reli- 
gion, have  very  little  idea  of  the  existence  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  or  of  any  responsibility  to 
him.  They  worship  their  ancestors  and  bum 
incense  to  them ;  they  have  their  religious 
expressions,  which  are  used  at  all  times ;  if 
they  are  of  the  learned  class,  they  profess  to 
be  disciples  of  Confucius  and  Mencins,  and 
quote  their  excellent  and  virtuous  precepts ; 
but  of  the  God  who  enlightened  the  mind  of 
their  great  reformer,  they  have  no  knowl- 
edge. Truthfulness,  strict  honesty,  and 
straight-forwardness,  are  not,  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  they  should  be,  the  prevalent  vir- 
tues of  this  people.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
patient  assiduity  in  labor,  their  faithfulness 
and  precision,  and  their  imitative  capacity, 
can  not  fail  to  excite  our  admiration  and  ap- 
proval. In  the  way  of  filial  regard  and  rev- 
erence, we  have  much  to  learn  from  the  Chi- 
nese ;  and  if,  in  turn,  they  acquire  from  us 
some  of  the  more  chivalric  virtues,  in  which 
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they  are  now  lacking,  the  exchange  will  be 
advantageous  to  both  parties. 

That  the  intermixture  of  the  two  races, 
Caucasian  and  Mongolian,  (for  in  the  end  it 
must  come  to  that,)  will  not  tend  to  elevate 
the  type  of  physical  beauty  in  the  offspring 
of  the  union,  seems  probable,  and  yet  it  may 
result  that  a  new  type  of  humanity  will  be 
thus  formed,  possessing  a  higher  degree  of 
perfection  than  was  possessed  by  either 
parent. 

We  should  be  inclined  to  hope  for  a  higher 
degree  of  intellectual  power  in  favorable 
specimens  of  the  progeny  of  the  union,  than 
we  have  yet  found  in  either  race.  There  is  a 
vividness  of  imagination,  and  a  patience  of 
research,  in  the  Oriental,  which,  combined 
with  our  quickness  of  perception  and  capacity 
for  logical  deduction,  will  produce  intellect- 
ual abilities  of  the  very  highest  order. 

But  the  future  man  of  the  American  Re- 
public will  be  a  thoroughly  composite  being. 
It  is  not  simply  the  union  of  the  Mongolian 
and  Caucasian  types  to  which  we  are  to  look 
forward,  but  an  agglomeration  of  almost  all 
races  and  nationalities  to  make  up  the  coming 
man.  The  old  English  stock  of  New  England, 
Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas,  already  blended 
with  Huguenot,  Norman  French,  Irish,  Scot- 
tish, Welsh,  German,  French,.  Danish,  Swed- 
ish, and  Norwegian  blood,  will  receive  from 
the  Canadian  French  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Hispano- Americans  on  the  other,  an  acces- 
sion of  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 
blood  not  wholly  free  from  an  admixture  in 
all  degrees  with  the  Northern  Indian,  the 
Aztec,  and  the  Negro  races,  and  these,  with 
the  blending  in  our  own  Southern  and  South- 
western States  with  the  African  stock,  and 
the  combination  in  the  not  distant  future  of 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Hindoo,  Malay,  and  Poly- 
nesian, will  give  to  the  average  American  of 
a  hundred  years  hence,  a  darker  complexion 
and  very  different  intellectual  and  moral 
characteristics  from  those  which  we  possess 
to-day.  Still  we  have  faith  in  the  predom- 
inance of  the  Anglo-Saxon  type,  if  not  in 
numbers,  at  least  in  sway  over  the  hundreds 
of  millions  who  will  then  people  this  broad 
land.  Its  resolute  will,  its  ability  for  govern- 
ing and  controlling,  its  rare  executive  power, 
and  its  high  intelligence,  secure  for  it  here, 
as  on  the  Eastern  continent,  the  position  of 
the  foremost  nation  of  the  earth  in  all  the 
highest  qualities  of  manhood. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  how  far  the  great 
and  rapid  influx  of  Orientals,  with  their  low 
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and  false  estimate  of  woman,  may  affect  the 
social  position  of  woman  in  this  country  in 
the  futare.  But  for  that  we  should  regaiNl  it 
as  absolutely  certain,  whether  female  suffrage 

1>revailed  or  not,  that  in  business,  in  all  the 
ighter  mechanical  employments,  and  in  in- 
tellectual and  social  life,  her  position  would 
be  much  higher  than  now,  and  her  compen- 
sation for  liu>or  more  just  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past;  but  the  Chinese  will,  to  a  certain 
extent,  come  in  competition  with  women  in 
those  employments  hitherto  regarded  as  es- 
pecially rommine,  and  accustomed  to  regard 
women  in  their  own  country  as  almost  slaves, 
they  may  retard  in  some  measure  the  progress 
of  those  reforms  which  would  prove  really 
beneficial  to  the  sex. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  we  can  not  re- 
gard the  social  and  political  progress  of  the 
country  for  the  next  hundred  years  without 
some  apprehension.  The  millennium,  in  so- 
cial life  at  least,  is  more  than  a  hundred  years 
away,  we  fear,  and  though  we  may  be  ap- 

Eroximating  to  it  in  time,  we  can  hardly 
ope  that  the  reign  of  peace  and  good-will 
will  come  when  there  are  so  many  discordant 
elements  in  society  to  oppose  its  approach. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS 
IN  THE  FUTURE. 

That  we  are  destined  to  be  a  well-educated 
people  in  the  not  distant  future,  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt.  The  advancement  of  all 
educational  measures  and  institutions  during 
the  past  decade  has  never  had  a  parallel  in 
the  world's  history.  Previous  to  1860,  the 
New  England  and  Middle  States  had  very 
well  organized  systems  of  public  schools, 
though  the  character  of  the  mstruction  was 
much  below  what  it  should  have  been ;  the 
Western  and  one  or  two  of  the  Southern 
States,  with  their  ample  provision  of  scho<»l 
lands  and  their  system  of  school  taxes,  were 
laying  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  for  a 
school  system,  which  should  in  a  few  years 
furnish  the  means  of  obtaining  a  good  En- 
glish education  to  all  the  youth  of  the  State, 
and  a  few  of  them  had  connected  their  high 
schools,  colleges.  State  univei^ities,  and  nor- 
mal and  professional  schools,  with  their  public 
school  system.  As  yet,  these  school  systems 
were  working  imperfectly,  but  every  year 
they  were  making  progress.    In  the  South, 


except  Alabama  and  a  part  of  Lovicdana, 
there  was  no  public  school  system  of  much 
talue,  and  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
plantation  system  it  seemed  impossible  to 
sustain  one ;  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  poorer 
classes,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the 
slaves,  ffrew  up  entirely  nna\>le  to  read  or 
write.  There  was  some  provision  for  higher 
education,  but  it  was  only  available  for  the 
most  part  by  the  families  of  the  wealthy  or 
middle  class.  With  the  war  came  a  great 
change,  as  manifest  in  the  Northern  as  in  the 
Southern  States,  though  operating  somewhat 
differently  in  the  two  sections.  Thronghout 
the  Northern  and  Western  States,  there  was 
an  almost  simultaneous  impulse  for  the  better 
endowment  of  old,  and  the  establishment  on 
a  firm  basis  of  new  institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation. Congress  made  very  large  grants 
of  lands  (30,000  acres  for  each  Senator  and 
Representative)  for  the  founding  in  each  State 
or  attaching  to  some  College  or  University 
already  organized,  of  an  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  or  Department ;  men  of 
large  wealth  gave  vast  sums  for  endowing  old 
or  new  colleges,  universities,  or  professional 
and  scientific  schools ;  the  condition  of  the 
freedmen  and  their  children,  and  the  fiunilies 
of  poor  whites  in  the  South,  and  their  great 
need  of  education,  attracted  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  which  i|i  six  years  ex- 
pended for  educational  purposes  more  than 
twenty-three  millions  of  dollars;  religious  and 
benevolent  societies  established  schools,  sus- 
tained teachers,  and  expended  between  four 
and  five  millions  of  dollars  in  free  schools  for 
these  classes,  and  Mr.  Peabody  crowned  the 
work  by  his  two  munificent  gifts,  from  which 
there  will  probably  be  realized  eventually 
about  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  for 
schools  in  the  South.  Aside  from  the  Agri- 
cultural College  land  grants,  and  the  expend- 
itures of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  there  was 
raised  by  private  contributions  and  donations 
for  educational  purposes,  between  1 863  and 
1870,  more  than  $25,000,000.  The  course 
of  instruction  in  most  of  the  lai^r  colleges 
and  universities  was  extended,  and  scientific 
and  professional  schools  of  engineering,  min- 
ing, agriculture,  mechanism,  technology,  ge- 
ology, paleontology,  music,  astronomy,  and 
the  fine  arts,  were  added  to  them.  The 
medical,  law,  and  divinity  schools  were  reor- 
ganized, enlai^ed,  and  more  amply  endowed. 
In  the  South,  the  plantation  system  having 
to  a  considerable  extent  ^ven  place  to  fiuxna 
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of  smaller  extent,  a  public  school  system  was 
,  organized  in  most  of  the  States  and  its  en- 
dowment begun.  In  the  North  and  West  a 
new  impulse  was  given  to  public  school  in- 
struction, and  by  the  organization  of  normal 
schools  within  roach  of  most  of  the  teachers; 
by  the  elevation  of  the  character  of  the  acad- 
emies and  high  schools,  and  the  development, 
and  where  it  was  necessary,  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  State  Universities,  the  system  of 
free  education,  from  the  primary  school,  step 
by  step,  up  to  the  university  and  professional 
schools,  was  perfected.  Of  course,  in  the 
early  working  of  this  vast  machinery  there  is 
considerable  friction,  and  unceasing  vigilance 
is  necessary  lest  at  some  point  there  should 
be  a  lowering  of  the  standard  or  careless  and 
inefficient  teachers  should  injure  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  work.  In  the  schools  or  higher 
education,  and  especially  in  the  agricultural 
and  scientific  schools,  the  progress  has 
been  almost  too  rapid  to  be  safe ;  so  many 
new  professorships  have  been  created,  all 
demanding  a  hish  order  of  talent  and  ex- 
tensive and  pro^und  learning,  that  it  has 
been  very  difficult  to  obtain  fully  qualified 
men  to  fill  them.  This  difficulty,  however, 
will  soon  be  obviated,  for  there  are  men 
enough  in  training  who  will  soon  be  compe- 
tent to  occupy  these  positions  with  ability 
and  success.  Much  prepress  has  been  made 
in  the  effort  to  elevate  teaching  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  profession,  and  the  compensation 
of  the  teacner  is  advancing  from  year  to  year. 

This  work  of  education  must  and  will  go 
on,  increasing  in  magnitude  with  each  year. 
Congress,  in  1868,  established  a  Bureau  or 
Department  of  Education,  which  has  chaige 
of  the  national  interests  of  the  subject,  and 
this  Department,  though  somewhat  modified 
from  its  original  plan,  still  exists,  and  will 
doubtless  do  much  good.  In  the  future  there 
should  be,  and  with  the  dense  population 
there  doubtless  will  be,  a  system  of  education 
so  complete  that  every  boy  and  girl  can  have 
the  opportunity  of  a  tree  education  up  to  the 
highest  studies  which  they  possess  the  ca- 
pacity to  acquire,  and  up  to  a  certain  limit, 
perhaps  that  of  our  ordinary  grammar 
schools ;  it  should  and  probably  will  be  made 
compulsory  upon  parents  and  guardians  to 
have  their  children  instructed.  If  with  this 
an  educational  qualification  were  to  be  re- 
quired of  every  voter,  the  eagerness  for  edu- 
cation would  be  greatly  increased  and  the 
perils  of  the  government  lessened. 

In  the  high  school,  the  college^  and  the 


university,  the  privileges  which  the  State  or 
General  Government  ofiers  should  be  be- 
stowed alike  on  both  sexes.  The  mixed  col- 
lege plan,  (that  of  having  both  sexes  in  the 
same  class  and  taking  part  in  the  same  reci- 
tations,^ Lb  the  preferable  one,  and  should  be 
generally  adopted ;  but  where  for  any  cause 
this  is  impossible,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  provide  a  course  of  instruo- 
tion  for  girls  equally  thorough,  and  provided 
with  all  the  appliances  of  illustration,  with 
that  which  is  furnished  for  boys.  The  State 
can  not  with  propriety  make  any  distinction 
between  its  sons  and  daughters,  m  the  matter 
of  education;  both  are  entitled  to  the  best 
Private  institutions  of  learning  which  do  not 
and  never  have  received  any  aid  from  the 
State,  are  of  course  at  liberty  to  limit  their 
instruction  to  either  sex,  but  the  number  of 
these  is  very  few. 

Other  means  of  education  there  are  whose 
promotion  will  enure  to  the  intellectual 
growth  and  advancement  of  society,  and  the 
present  condition  of  these  promises  well  for 
the  future.  Prominent  among  these  are  great 
consulting  and  lending  libraries.  The  growth 
of  these  within  the  past  ten  years  has  been 
very  remarkable.  In  1860  there  were  but 
three  in  the  United  States  which  numbered 
100,000  volumes  or  more,  viz..  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Library,  the  Boston  City  Public  Li- 
brary, and  the  Astor  Library  in  New  York. 
There  are  now  seven  libraries  possessing  over 
100,000  volumes  each,  viz. :  The  Library  of 
Congress,  having  nearly  or  quite  200,000  vol- 
umes; Boston  Public  Library,  about  165,- 
000;  Astor  Library!  146,000;  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Libraries,  160,000;  Mercantile  Li- 
brary, New  York,  116,000;  Athenseum 
Library,  Boston,  108,000  ;  Philadelphia  li- 
brary Co.,  Philadelphia,  103,000.  Nine  or 
ten  others  range  from  50,000  to  90,000  vol- 
umes. Many  of  the  colleges.  State,  histor- 
ical, and  other  scientific  societies  and  profes- 
sional schools  haye  large  collections  of  books 
on  special  topics,  nearly  exhausting  these 
topics;  thus  the  State  Library  of  New  York 
has  over  80,000  volumes,  its  specialties  being 
Law  and  American  History.  The  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  the  Eochester 
Theological  Seminary,  and  the  Chicago  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary,  have  for  their  spe- 
cialties. Systematic  and  Polemic  Theology, 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  the  Early  Fathers 
of  the  Church.  The  American  Bible  Society, 
the  American  Bible  Union,  and  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  with  the  addition  of 
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Mr.  Lenox*8  library,  are  particularly  rich  in 
editions  of  the  Bible  and  in  works  on  Bib* 
ileal  Literature.  We  might  go  on  with  the 
catalogue,  ad  infinitumj  but  it  is  sufficient, 
perhaps,  to  say,  that  the  time  has  passed 
when  it  is  necessary  for  the  student  to  go  to 
Europe  to  consult  the  great  libraries  there  on 
any  subject,  except  perhaps  the  local  history 
of  some  of  the  smaller  European  States,  or 
on  questions  of  Oriental  philology.  This  ac- 
cumulation of  valuable  books  is  destined  to 
continue  and  increase.  In  all  the  great  Eu- 
ropean book-^ales,  where  the  treasures  of  ages 
are  exposed  for  sale,  American  buyers  are 
sure  to  be  present  and  are  the  most  eager  as 
well  as  judicious  purchasers.  The  year  1970 
will  find  at  least  half  a  dozen  libraries  of  a 
million  volumes,  not  largely  made  up  of  rub- 
bish, as  many  of  the  great  European  libraries 
are,  but  well  and  judiciously  selected,  and 
from  twenty  to  forty  libraries  of  half  a  million 
or  more  volumes;  while  every  considerable 
city  will  have  its  library  of  from  one  hun- 
dred thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand. 

Institutions  of  a  special  character,  such  as 
Agassiz^s  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolosry, 
the  Academies  and  Lyceums  of  Natural  His- 
tory, the  American  and  the  National  Acad- 
emies of  Science,  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  Social 
Science  Association,  the  Philological  Socie- 
ties, Geographical.  Antiquarian  and  Historical 
Societies  and  Scientific  Institutes,  have  each 
an  important  influence  on  general  education. 
So,  too,  in  a  humbler  but  perhaps  not  lesA 
effective  way,  do  the  Lyceums,  Institutes, 
and  Mercantile  Associations,  roost  of  which 
have  libraries,  courses  of  lectures,  and  classes 
of  instruction  connected  with  them.  Many 
of  the  Young  Men^s  Christian  Associations 
have  also  these  features,  which  materially  aid 
in  the  education  of  young  people.  These 
organizations  are  destined  to  grow  in  the 
future,  and  as  the  population  becomes  more 
dense,  no  town  will  be  without  some  literary 
or  scientific  institution.  It  is  to  agencies  of 
this  sort  that  we  look  in  part  to  maintain  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  control  of  the  nation. 

And  what  of  the  religious  character  of  the 
nation  a  hundred,  years  hence!  The  ques- 
tion is  a  difficult  one  to  answer.  So  many 
elements  of  opposition  to  the  Protestant 
Christianity  which  has  characterized  the  na- 
tion in  all  ita  past  growth,  will  probably 
come  to  the  snr&ce,  that  it  is  exceedingly 


doubtful  whether,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, Christianity  will  be  as  much  in  the 
ascendancy  then  as  now.  The  membership 
of  all  the  professedly  Christian  (including  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  non-evangelicu  de- 
nominations) churches  of  the  United  States 
is  now,  in  round  numbers,  about  8,500,000^ 
or  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  popala* 
tion ;  it  is  usually  estimated,  and  probably 
correctly,  that  the  number  of  adherents  to 
each  denomination  is,  including  all  ages  and 
both  sexes,  about  three  for  each  member ;  so 
that  we  should  have  about  25,500,000  ad- 
herents to  the  churches,  which  numbered,  as 
above,  8,500,000  members,  or  of  both  mem- 
bers and  adherents,  34,000,000,  leaving 
8,000,000  or  thereabout  with  no  religious 
connection. 

We  do  not  share  the  apprehensions  of 
some,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  church  will 
ever  gain  the  ascendancy  here.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  believe  that  it  has  already  reached 
very  nearly  its  highest  point.  Its  growth  has 
been  almost  wholly  by  immigration,  the  few 
converts  it  has  made  from  our  native-born 
citizens  by  no  means  compensating  for  its 
losses  by  the  defection  of  Catholic  immi- 
grants or  their  descendants  to  Protestantism 
or  infidelity.  They  had  a  large  proportion 
of  the  early  population  of  Mairland,  Louis- 
iana, Missouri,  and  Michigan.  Within  forty 
years  past  there  have  been  nearly  4,000,000 
Catholic  emigrants  to  this  country  from  Ire- 
land, England,  Belgium,  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy ;  these,  with  their  descend- 
ants, should  make  not  Jess  than  10,000,000 
reared  in  the  Catholic  faith,  in  this  country ; 
yet  to-day,  counting  all  their  nominal  adher- 
ents, they  do  not  number  4,000,000.  As  one 
of  their  archbishops  said,  not  long  since,  they 
lose  one-half  of  the  second  generation  and 
three-fourths  of  the  third.  The  emigration 
from  Ireland,  though  temporarily  quickened, 
is  nearly  over;  the  inducements  not  being 
sufficient  to  induce  the  remaining  popuhition 
to  leave  their  native  island;  the  emigration 
from  the  South  of  Europe  has  never  been 
large,  and  much  of  it  is  hardly  nominally 
Catholic;  that  from  Germany  is  now  more 
from  Protestant  than  Catholic  States,  and  the 
Scandinavians  now  coming  hither  in  large 
numbers  are  all  Protestants.  The  concen- 
tration of  these  Catholic  emigrants  in  laige 
towns  has  given  the  impression  that  they  pos- 
sessed much  greater  strength  than  was  actu- 
ally true.  So  soon  as  they  cease  to  be  rein* 
forced  by  immigration,  they  will  cease  to 
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ffTow.  The  p:eniu8  of  oar  government  is  not 
favorable  to  the  development  of  Catholicism. 
Its  freedom  leads  very  many  of  the  immi- 
grants, and  still  more  of  their  ehiidren,  to 
throw  off  the  trammels  of  that  &ith,  and  to 
think  for  themselves.  Oar  system  of  public 
education  tends  in  the  same  direction,  not  by 
any  teaching  of  dogmas  opposed  to  Cathol- 
icism, but  by  its  tendency  to  develop  free 
thought.  Desirous  of  retaining  their  power 
over  the  children  of  Catholic  families,  and  as 
many  others  as  they  can  draw  into  their  own 
schools,  their  bishops  and  clergy  have  begun, 
of  late,  to  clamor  for  the  division  of  the  pub- 
lic school  moneys  to  their  own  and  other 
sectarian  schools,  that  they  might  be  able  to 
sustain  lar^r  and  better  schools  for  teaching 
the  Catholic  faith.  Their  demand  will  not 
prevail,  nor  would  it  help  them  as  much  as 
they  think  if  it  did,  for  an  education  which 
leaves  the  mind  untrammeled  by  sectarian- 
ism or  partisanship,  is  too  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  citifens  of  a  free  government  to 
be  dispensed  with. 

But  if  the  growth  of  Catholicism  is  checked, 
will  that  of  the  Protestant  churches  be  hin- 
dered as  well  ?  We  think  not,  for  these  rea- 
sons: Protestantism  is  more  in  accordance 
with  a  free  government  and  with  our  national 
traditions ;  its  individualism  and  the  rivalry 
of  the  different  denominations  makes  it  more 
aggressive  than  Catholicism ;  the  more  evan- 
gelical denominations  have  gained  largely  in 
the  past  from  the  rising  generation,  from  the 
irreligious,  and  from  the  Catholic  immigrants ; 
its  zealous  advocacy  of  education,  intelli- 
gence, humanity  and  morality,  have  com- 
mended it  to  the  thoughtful  portion  of  the 
irreligious;  and  it  sways  a  large  influence 
among  the  wealthy,  intelligent  and  refined. 
The  literature,  the  histoiy,  and  the  science 
of  the  country  are  essentially  Protestant  and 
under  Protestant  influence.  The  annexation 
of  countries  now  professedly  Catholic,  such 
as  Mexico,  Cuba,  St.  Domingo,  and  the  Cen- 
tral American  States,  could  not  essentially 
modify  the  position  of  affairs,  as  they  would 
necessarily  remain  In  a  territorial  condition 
for  some  years,  till  they  could  be  prepared  to 
understand  and  adopt  our  views  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  substitution  of  complete  reli- 
gious freedom  for  an  established  church, 
would  let  in  Protestantism  upon  them  rather 
than  give  them  the  opportunity  of  exerting 
any  very  powerful  Catholic  influence  upon 
the  United  States. 


The  danger  to  the  religious  well-being  of 
the  country  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  an  entirely 
different  direction.  The  influx  of  Asiatics 
from  Eastern  Asia — Chinese,  Japanese,  Ma- 
lays, Hindoos,  &c. — which  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  will  be  rapid  and  constant,  will . 
bring  us  in  contact  with  systems  of  religion 
entirely  new  to  the  great  mass  of  our  people. 
Buddhism,  the  most  accommodating  of  faiths, 
yet  the  most  persistent  in  its  adherence  to  its 
great  cardinal  principles,  of  a  strict  Theism, 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  works  of  merit  both  to  placate  the 
Deity  and  to  attain  to  the  condition  f>f  nirv- 
vana,  or  perfect  absorption  in  the  Divine  life, 
and  its  intense  fatalism,  is  to  try  its  influence 
over  the  human  heart  in  direct  contact  with 
Christianity  on  this  continent,  to  an  extent 
which  has  not  been  witnessed  in  any  other 
land  or  at  any  former  time.  When  brought 
into  contact  with  Catholicism  in  the  East,  the 
two  have  coalesced,  and  in  the  end  Buddhism 
has  triumphed.  To  Evangelical  Protestant- 
ism it  has  always  maintained  the  bitterest 
hostility.  We  have  no  fear  that  the  Budd- 
hist priests  will  make  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  converts  from  our  Caucasian  race, 
though  they  are  shrewd  and  )istute,  and  have 
proved  very  formidable  reasoners;  they  may 
convert  some  of  our  transcendental  philos- 
ophers, who  regard  any  other  creed  as  prefer- 
able to  Christianity,  but  it  is  the  fear  that 
they  will  retain  to  a  large  extent  their  influ- 
ence over  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  and  their 
descendants,  who  will  migrate  hither  in  such 
numbers. 

Of  all  the  religious  systems  of  which  Asia 
has  been  so  prolific  for  past  ages,  none  has 
been  found  so  difficult  to  eradicate  from  the 
mind  as  Buddhism.  Buddha  Saky am uni,  its 
founder,  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  ex- 
emplary reformers  of  the  East,  and  his  influ- 
ence has  been  perpetuated,  and  his  system 
extended  in  its  influence  till  it  is  to-day  the 
nominal  religion  of  at  least  four  hundred 
millions  of  souls.  Its  tenets  are  so  admirably 
adapted  to  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  tend  to  foster  its  pride  and 
self-righteousness  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
far  more  difficult  to  reach  a  Buddhist  than 
the  worshipper  of  any  other  faith.  It  would 
seem  at  first  view  that  it  would  be  a  much 
greater  labor  and  one  likely  to  be  more  un- 
successful, to  break  up  the  bondage  of  caste, 
and  lead  the  Hindoo  to  abandon  his  religious 
system,  so  skillfully  constructed,  identified  at 
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all  points  with  his  daily  life,  and  interwoven 
with  a  literature  of  great  beauty  and  elo- 
quence. But  the  chaius  of  caste  have  been 
broken  by  many  thousands  of  Hindoos  of  all 
castes,  and  Brahminisra  abandoned,  many  of 
the  Brahmins  of  highest  rank  having,  under 
the  teaching  of  the  missionaries,  become 
themselves  preachers  of  Ciiristianity.  In 
Burmah,  Siam,  China,  and  Japan,  a  few 
thousands  (hardly  more  than  three  or  four) 
of  Buddhists  have,  after  more  than  fifty  years 
of  assiduous  and  patient  labor,  been  con- 
Terted  to  Christianity. 

If,  as  is  probable,  the  year  1970  shall  find 
two  hundred  millions  of  Asiatics  on  this  con- 
tinent, we  fear  that  fifty  millions  of  them  will 
still  be  followers  of  Buddha  Sakyanmni. 
Yet  it  is  possible  that  we  underrate  the  influ- 
ences which  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  them, 
and  the  potency  of  the  truth  when  skillfully 
directed  f^inst  error.  Buddhism  has  never 
undergone  any  such  test  of  its  vitality,  and 
if  it  begins  to  yield,  its  downfall  will  be  cer- 
tain and  speedy.  Buddhism  is,  indeed,  not 
so  vital  a  faith  with  the  Chinese  as  with  the 
Japanese.  Among  the  latter  it  is  identified 
with  their  government,  the  Mikado  or  Spir- 
itual Emperor  Being  one  of  the  four  or  five 
Dalai  Lamas,  or  incarnations  of  Buddha, 
found  in  Asia.  There  is,  even  among  the 
Japanese,  a  considerable  amount  of  idolatrous 
worship,  Sin-taism,  as  it  is  called,  intermin- 
gled with  their  Buddhism ;  but  the  Japanese 
are,  in  their  way,  a  religions  people.  The 
Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  are  by  no  means 
unanimous  in  their  regard  for  Buddhism. 
While  it  is  the  religion  of  the  government, 
and  professedly  of  the  high  officers  of  state, 
and  the  mandarins,  a  large  majority  of  the 
higher  classes  are  really  atheists,  having  no 
belief  in  a  Grod,  and  maintaining,  as  their  only 
code  of  morals,  the  oft-repeated  maxims  of 
Confucius  and  Mencius.  These  maxims  are 
many  of  them  excellent  in  character,  and  in- 
culcate the  highest  morality  in  the  abstract, 
but  the  assent  to  them  is  for  the  most  part 
rather  formal  than  hearty.  The  lower  classes, 
from  whom  mainly  our  first  immigration  will 
come,  worship  their  ancestors,  and  have  small 
idols  representing  them  in  their  houses ;  they 
are,  moreover,  very  generally  Tau-ists,  Tau- 
ism  being  a  low  form  of  idolatry  prevailing  in 
China  before  the  introduction  of  Buddhism, 
and  still  having  a  strong  hold  upon  the  more 
ignorant  and  degraded.  In  Southwestern 
China,  Mahammedanbm  prevails  extensively, 


but  at  present  we  shall  not  receive  many  im- 
migrants from  that  quarter. 

Other  forms  of  heathenism  will  also  be 
likely  to  come  in  with  the  inflowing  tide  of 
Asiatics.  Brahminism,  with  its  union  of  in- 
tellectual activity  with  the  most  horrible  rites 
of  paganism ;  the  bloody  and  detestable  idol- 
atry of  the  Malays,  and  the  pare  deism  of  the 
Parsees,  will  each  find  their  way  to  our 
shores.  There  will  need  to  be  a  greatij  in* 
creased  amount  of  Christian  activity,  or  this 
foir  hind  will  retrograde  into  idolatry  and 
atheism.  We  believe  that  the  Christianity 
of  our  time,  even  impaired  as  it  is  by  for- 
malism, fashion,  the  love  of  money,  and  the 
want  of  an  elevated  and  earnest  faith  in  God, 
will  yet  triumph  in  the  struggle.  To  this 
end  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  tnere  is  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  union  among  Protestant  de- 
nominations hitherto  separated  only  by  trivial 
difibrenccs  of  opinion.  In  union  there  ia 
strength,  and  while  it  is  not  probable,  and 
perhaps  not  desirable,  that  a  complete  fndon 
of  all  the  Protestant  churches  snould  take 
place,  since  they  will  do  better  to  work  in 
harmony  so  far  as  they  can,  than  to  attempt 
a  union  which  radical  difference  in  their  views 
would  make  necessarily  incomplete.  Still 
there  is  great  need  that  their  action  hence- 
forth should  be  more  harmonious  than  in  the 
past,  and  that  in  the  fierce  struggle  to  come 
between  light  and  darkness,  Christianity  and 
heathenism,  there  should  be  no  bickering 
and  no  conflict  between  the  different  corps 
which  make  up  the  Christian  army.  The 
victory  of  one  division  should  be  recognized 
as  the  victory  of  all.  It  may  well  happen 
that  the  great  struggle  between  the  powers 
of  evil  and  good,  predicted  in  prophecy  and 
apocalypse,  and  but  imperfectly  understood 
even  at  the  best,  may  occur  on  our  own  con- 
tinent, and  in  the  coming  century.  Here  in 
our  great  central  plains,  or  on  our  Pacific 
slope,  the  hosts  of  error,  Gog  and  Magog  and 
their  followers,  may  assemble  for  spiritual 
and  possibly  for  physical  conflict ;  and  if  we 
read  aright  the  inspired  predictions,  for  their 
final  rout  and  overthrow.  Whenever  and 
wherever  that  final  conflict  shall  occur,  the 
battle,  though  brief,  will  be  fierce,  and  the 
contest  more  bloody  than  has  ever  before 
been  known.  The  various  forms  of  error  will 
be  united  in  the  struggle  for  existence  and 
for  the  overthrow  of  their  persistent  foe,  and 
they  will  not  relinquish  the  conflict  unti] 
they  are  completely  and  forever  overthrowiu 
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We  do  not,  then,  regard  the  future  as  so 
dark  in  its  religious  aspect  as  our  words 
might  at  first  seem  to  imply.  There  will 
doubtless  be  more  heathenism  here  than 
there  is  now,  but  it  will  only  be  because  it  is 
transferred  from  Asia,  where  it  now  riots  al- 


most wholly  unopposed.  If  the  Christianity 
of  the  coming  time  is  as  active  as  it  should 
be,  it  will  accomplish  more  for  the  Christian- 
ization  of  the  world  through  its  struggles 
with  heathenism  here,  than  it  ever  could  by 
sending  its  missionaries  to  other  lands. 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 

CONCLUSION. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  A  DAT  IN  1970. 


In  no  way,  perhaps,  can  we  give  our 
readers  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  changes 
and  extraordinary  progress  of  the  nation 
in  the  next  hundred  years  than  by  trans- 
porting them  in  imagination  to  the 
home  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of  one  of  the 
great  central  cities  of  the  Continent  and 
accompanying  him  in  the  day's  duties, 
pursuits  and  pleasures. 

Let  us  then  introduce  to  the  reader 
the  Honorable  Enrique  Chang  Marston, 
the  head  of  the  great  forwaruing  house 
of  Marston,  Sih-Wah  &  Villanova  of 
LaPorte,  the  largest  city  of  the  central 
region,  and  the  entrepSt  of  the  mining 

5 products  of  Colorado,  Wyoming  ana 
Eastern  Utah.  LaPorte  is  a  city  of  a 
million  inhabitants,  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  five  or  six  lines  of  railway,  which 
connect  it  with  all  sections  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and  by  means  of  its  pneumatic 
tubular  routes,  it  has  a  constant  and 
rapid  interchange  of  the  products  of  the 
mmes,  the  fertile  fields  of  the  region 
about  it,  and  the  immense  manufactories 
which  make  it  a  busy  hive  with  the 
East  and  the  West  Its  daily  shipments 
for  Asiatic  ports  are  enormous,  and  for 
European  markets  are  hardly  less  con- 
siderable. The  house  of  which  Mr. 
Marston  is  at  the  head  has  its  branches 
and  correspondents,  at  Yedo,  Shanghai, 
Melbourne,  Bangkok  and  Calcutta,  as 
well  as  at  New  York,  Havana,  London, 
Paris  and  Constantinople.  Mr.  Marston 
as  his  name  would  indicate,  is  on  his 
father's  side,  of  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  but 
mingles  in  his  ancestry  also,Spanish  and 
Chinese  blood.  Highly  educated  and 
early  trained  to  business  in  which  he 
has  achieved  a  great  success,  he  has  also 


taken  a  part  in  political  affairs  and  now 
represents  the  City  of  LaPorte  in  Con- 
gress.   It  is  late  in  June,  and  Congress 
not   being   in  session,  he  is  at  home 
and  looking  after  the  interests  of  his 
extensive    business.    We  find  him,  in 
the  early  morning,  at  his  country    seat, 
about  sixty  miles  from  LaPorte,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Uintah  Mountains,  over- 
looking the  glorious  North  Park.    His 
country  seat  is  a  large,   finely  planned 
building   of  reddish  sand  stone,  and, 
with  its  towers,  its  gracefully  curved 
roof,  and  its  numerous  slender  spires  and 
minarets    has  a  decidedly   ornamental 
appearance.    The  furniture  is  luxurious, 
but  at  this  season  of  the  year  great 
pains  is  taken  to  give  the  impression  of 
CJolness,  for  though  the  location  is  high, 
the  Summer  sun  is  fiercely  hot  at  mid- 
day.   The  nights  are  however,  delicious- 
ly  cool.   Mr.  Marston  is  a  somewhat  early 
riser,  and  the  musical  tinkle  of  a  chima 
of  small  silver  bells  summons  him  and 
his  family  to  breakfast  at  seven  o'clock. 
The  breakfast  room,  carpeted  over  its 
encaustic  tiling  with  the  finest  of  Chinese 
matting,  is  cool    and  still.    The  well 
trained  Chinese  servants,  each  at  his 
place  awaits  the  master's  coming.    The 
table  of  richly  inlaid  wood  is  covered 
with  a  ramie  table  cloth,  of  the  most 
brilliant  whiteness  and  exquisite  pattern 
but   so  strongly  resembling  silk  that 
onlv   a   practised   eye  can  detect  the 
diflference.    The  dishes  are  of  the  most 
delicate  porcelain,  the  manufacture    of 
of  the  skilled  Japanese  artisans  at  the 
great  porcelain  factory  of  New  B[any- 
asawa    in    California.    The    gold    and 
silver  service  which  though  tfwteful,  is 
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not  intended  for  display,  waa  manufac- 
tured in  LaPorte  from  Colorado  gold. 
The  chairs  are  of  bamboo  but  of 
American  manufacture.  The  walls  are 
painted  in  a  rich  maroon  fVesco,  and 
nung  with  some  exquisite  pictures, 
mostly  of  Rocky  Mountain  Scenery, 
though  one  or  two  betray  their  owners 

Cion  for  hunting;.  But  the  family 
)  already  assembled  at  the  table, 
Mr.  Marston  in  a  richly  embroidered 
silk  robe« suggestive  both  m  its  form  and 
figures  of  the  traces  of  Chinese  blood  of 
the  wearer.  Madame,  a  stately  Spanish 
looking  lady,  with  still  much  of  her 
youthful  beauty,  in  an  orange  tinted 
robe  with  black  trimmings,  of  the  ex- 
quisite ramie  grass  and  an  opening  rose 
of  bnlliant  tint  carelessly  nestling  in  a 
coil  of  her  intensely  black  hair.  The 
children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
all  under  the  age  of  fourteen  are  neatly 
but  not  showily  dressed.  The  breakfast 
is  simple  but  nutritious,  and  in  ample 
quantity,  bread  and  c^kes  of  wheat, 
millet  and  rice,  pure  golden  butter  and 
olive  oil  equally  pure,  from  Southern 
California,  antelope  steaks,  of  which  his 
park  enables  him  to  afford  a  supply; 
some  broiled  sage  hens,  and  pickled 
olives,  with  bananas,  oranges  and  figs 
from  Arizona  constitute  the  i*epast  Tea 
and  coffee  are  both  served,  tlie  former 
from  California,  the  latter  from  Southern 
Arizona,  and  both  of  the  best  quality. 
By  the  plates  of  both  master  and 
mistress  are  placed  copies  of  the  six- 
o'clock  Laporte  papers,  and  ere  they  rise 
from  the  table  the  seven  o'clock  issue  is 
brought  in.  Some  of  the  items  ( all  of 
whicn  are  reduced  to  the  utmost  brevity 
of  expression)  will  appear  strange  to  us. 
Jjct  us  cull  a  few  from  the  latest  paper. 
Paris,  12  A.  M.  The  Commissioners 
have  at  last  a^^d  upon  measures  for 
the  consolodation  of  Spain  with  the 
French  Empire.  Rome.  The  fifteenth 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
Italian  Republic  is  now  beingcelebrated 
with  great  pomp.  London.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  British  Republic  has  just 
T^roclaimed  a  complete  amnesty  to  all 
the  Irish  insurgents.  St.  Petersburcj. 
Ivan  Sergievitsch  Alexandre vitscli,  said 
to  be  the  last  survivor  of  the  Romanoff 
pfinces  died  in  this  city  this  morning  in 
groJit  poverty  and  &a&x:'mg.^Constanti- 


nople.    The  leader  of  the  late  conspiracy 
to   assassinate    our    gracioas    Emperor 
Michael  I,  who  was  arrested  some  time 
since  and  proved  to  be   £^  Turk  and  a 
professed  descendant  of  Abdul  Aziz,  the 
last  Sultan  of  this  Empire,  yesterday  was 
subjected  to    the    punishment    of  the 
knout  three  hundred   blows  being  or- 
dered, but  he  died  at  the  two  hundred 
and  sixteenth.      Potchefsiroem,  Trans- 
vaal Republic,  4  P.  M.      We  have  full 
reports    of  the    terrible     battle  fought 
yesterday,  at  Sebale  between  the  great 
negro  army  of  Mosilikatse  IV,  and  onr 
troops  under  General  De  GrooL     Mosili- 
katse, certainly  the  ablest    Saltan   the 
Matabele  have  ever  had,  led  his   troops 
in  person,  and  made  some  magnificent 
charges  on  Gen.  De  Groot's  position,  bnfc 
it  was  too  strong  for  them  to  cany,  and 
in    the  final    cnarge    Mosilikatse    was 
killed    instantly    by    a  shell,  and    his 
soldiers  becommg  panic  struck  fled  in 
every   direction.    It  is  said    that  over 
twenty  thousand  were  killed.     This  will 
end  the  war.    Lahore.  Punjaub,  3  P.  M. 
A  fierce  but  indecisive  battle  took  place 
yesterday  about  twenty  miles  from  this 
city  between  the  Turcoman  army  com- 
manded by  Russian  officers  and  our  Sikh 
force   led   by  General    Graham.     The 
Sikhs    retained  the  field  though  with 
heavy  losses.     The  whole   Punjaub  is 
ablaze  with  excitement  and  the  invaders 
will  be  speedily  driven  out    Peking^  2. 
P.  M.    The  Son  of  Heaven   has  gra- 
ciously promised  to  grant  a  constitution 
to  his  faithful  subjects.     YedOj  1  P-  ^' 
Complete  religious  toleration  was  pro- 
claimed   over    the    whole    Empire   at 
mid-day  to  day.    Melbourne,  1.30  P.  31. 
Centnvlia,the  last  organized  state  of  our 
Australian  Republic,  celebrates  to  day 
its  twentieth  anniversary.    Rio  Janeiro, 
10  A.  M.    The  jubilee  of  the  Brazilian 
Republic  celebrated  yesterday,wa8  admir- 
ably   conducted    throughout      Senhor 
Algarzo,  Secretary  of  State,  delivered  an 
eloquent  oration  on  the  life  and  times  of 
Dom  Pedro  II,  the  second  Emperor  of 
Brazil.   Valparaiso,  2  P.  M.  The  revolu- 
tion in  favor  of  monarchy  here  seems  io 
be  gaining  strength.    Senor  Montle  hi  s 
proved  hmiself  as  daring,  and  he  may 
be  as  successful,  as  Xapoleon  III  was  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.     Hono- 
lulu, 12  M.    We  have  just  learned  that 
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the  eea  is  flowing  into  what  was  the  cra- 
ter of  Manna  Loa.  News  enough,  the 
reader  will  say,  for  one  day.  But  our 
friends,  the  Marstons,  are  accustomed  to 
these  startling  items  of  intelligence,  and 
take  them  very  quietly;  though  once  or 
twice,  as  he  meetis  with  something  which 
may  affect  his  widely  extended,commer- 
cial  enterprises,  Mr.  Marston  shrugs  his 
shoulders,  and  his  face  flashes  slightly. 
Breakfast  and  &mily  worship  oyer, 
(for  the  great  merchant  is  a  religious 
man,)  the  servants  are  called,  and  re- 
ceive their  orders  for  the  day,  and  the 
father  and  children  prepare  to  go  to  the 
city — ^the  former  to  his  warehouse,  the 
latter  to  their  schools.  Walldng  briskly 
to  the  gate  of  the  park,  they  enter  a  neat 
station,  and  at  once  take  their  seats  in 
elegant,  well  lighted  cars,  which  are  ven- 
tilated, as  well  as  propelled,  by  com- 
pressed air,  and  are  driven  at  a  speed  of 
about  120  miles  per  hour  toward  La- 
Porte.  In  thirtj-five  minutes  they  are 
at  their  destination,  and  the  father  and 
children  part  te  go  their  several  ways. 
As  we  accompany  them  invisibly,  let  us 
note  the  appearance  of  the  city.  The 
streets  are  broad,  and  paved  in  the  car- 
riage way  with  a  slightly  elastic  compo- 
sition, wnich  is  yet  too  aense  andfibrous 
in  its  structure  te  permit  of  ite  being 
ground  to  powder  by  the  attrition  of 
wheels,  and  it  is  scrupulously  clean 
The  sidewalks  are  broad,  and  covered 
from  building  te  curb-stene  with  an  ar- 
tificial stone,  with  shallow  grooves,  to 
prevent  slipping,  and  having  the  appear- 
ance of  sienite.  No  detached  pieces  or 
jointe  expose  the  unwary  pedestrian  to 
the  dan^r  of  stumbling;  and  the  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  of  this,  as  well  as  the 
carriage  way,  gives  the  street  a  cheerful 
appearance.  The  streete  we  pass  at  first 
are  lined  with  ^eat  warehouses,  not  with 
flat,  meaningless  fronte,  like  many  of 
the  warehouses  of  our  eastern  cities,  but 
with  a  fine  regard  to  the  effecte  of  light 
and  shadow,  which,  in  that  bright,  clear, 
sunny  atmosphere  is  even  more  necessary 
than  in  the  easteirn  cities.  The  ware- 
houses seem  built  expressly  for  the  great- 
est possible  convenience  of  doing  busi- 
ness, and  answer  their  purpose  perfectly. 
Of  their  interiors  we  will  speak  oye-ana- 
bye.  Meanwhile,  with  the  young  Misses 
Marston,  we  turn  out  of  the  great  tho- 


roughfare into  a  more  quiet  street  of 
residences.  Here,  again,  the  street  is 
wide,  and  paved  with  the  same  noiseless 
pavement.  The  houses  are  not  built  on 
lots  20  by  100  feat,  but  each  has  from  50 
to  100  feet  front,  and  the  lot  has  a  depth 
of  150  feet.  The  dwellings  are  in  a 
great  variety  of  styles,  but  usually  not 
exceeding  three  stories  iu  height.  None 
of  them  are  of  the  high  stoop,  basement 
dining  room,  and  sub-cellar  style,  so 
much  in  vogue  in  Eastern  cities,  and 
though  in  some  of  them  the  elevators 
are  introdueed,  in  general  there  is  but 
little  need  of  the  incessant  travel  up 
and  down  stains  which  is  indispensable 
in  the  houses  of  our  great  cities  at  the 
present  day.  Pleasant  small  gardens, 
with  one  or  two  shade  trees  of  wide 
spreading  branches,  surround  each  house. 
One  of  these  villas  though  of  much 
more  than  the  ordinary  dimensions,  is 
the  school  at  which  the  Misses  Marston 
are  in  attendance.  Surrounded  with 
flowers,  and  fruit  and  shade  trees,  with 
ample  ventilation  and  everything  to 
make  study  delightful,  it  looks  Hkc  a 
place  where  intellectual  improvement 
might  be  attained  wHhout  great  weari- 
ness to  the  flesh. 

Leaving  this  we  turn  through  another 
street  which  leads  us  toward  the  block 
on  the  great  thoroughofare  in  which  the 
warehouse  of  Marston,  Sih-Wah  and 
Villanova  is  situated.  This  cross  street 
is  inhabited  evidently  by  families  of  the 
working  classes.  The  buildings  are 
lofty,  seven  and  eight  stories,  and  each 
family  has  its  tenement  on  a  flat  or  sin- 
gle floor.  Through  the  centre  of  each 
building  runs  a  broad  hall  with  ite  wide 
steircase,  giving  access  to  the  tenements, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  door  and 
door  plate  at  the  landing  on  that  floor. 
Every  appliance,  we  are  told,  for  ma- 
king each  tenement  thoroughly  isolated 
and  complete  in  itself  is  resorted  to. 
There  are  no  dark  rooms.  The  warm- 
ing and  ventilation  is  i)erfect,  and  is  the 
same  for  the  entire  building.  Neither 
cooking  nor  the  washing  of  clothes  is 
permitted  in  the  tenemente;  but  a 
kitohen  on  a  larse  scale,  buying  every- 
thing at  wholesale  and  lurnishmg  food 
at  actual  cost,  supplies  wholesome  food, 
the  families  selecting  from  the  great 
variety  of  dishes  at  much  lower  rates 
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than  they  oould  prepare  it  for  them- 
aelves.  One  of  these  is  attached  to 
ererv  second  bnilding.  The  food  is  sent 
by  dnmb  waiters  to  each  of  the  tene- 
ments. The  ground  floor  is  arranged 
as  an  immense  lanndry  where  the 
women  of  each  family  do  their  washing 
at  stationary  tnbs^  hot  and  cold  water 
bein^  famished  to  them,  and  the  clothes 
dried  and  partly  pressed  by  steam. 
Everything  is  scrapulously  clean  about 
these  tenements,  and  the  numerous 
children,  though  dressed  in  rery  plain 
clothing,  are  neat  and  healthy  looking. 
The  best  of  these  tenement  buildings 
hare  elevators  to  facilitate  the  passage 
up  and  down  fi-om  the  lofty  stories. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  indicated  by 
their  features  and  figures,  and  a  few  by 
their  dress,  their  Chinese  origin,  but 
these  were  as  cleanly,  courteous  and  well 
behaved  as  the  others. 

Turning  again  into  the  great  thor- 
oughfare we  enter  the  warehouse  of 
Marston,  Sih-Wah  and  Villanwa.  In 
common  with  other  buildings  of  its 
class  it  has  a  light  but  strong  verandah 
proiecting  half  the  width  of  the  side- 
walk of  some  light  but  not  easily  corro- 
ded metal,  sustained  by  brackets,  and 
colored  above  a  delicate  neutral  tint  to 
protect  the  occupants  of  the  house  and 
customers  as  well,  from  sun  and  rain. 
Each  story  is  protected  in  the  same  way. 
The  warehouse  is  substantially  built  of 
a  delicate  buff  sand  stone,  abundant  in 
the  adjacent  Uintah  Mountains,  and  has 
every  convenience  for  facilitating  the 
transaction  of  business.  Mr.  Marston, 
himself  an  accomplished  business  man. 
has  trained  his  partners  and  his  whole 
force  into  the  habit  of  transacting  the 
entire  business  of  the  day  iu  eight 
hours ;  but  every  moment  of  those  eight 
hours  is  actively  occupied,  and  there  are 
no  drones  in  the  establishment.  As  we 
enter  he  is  occupied  with  his  mail,  giv- 
ing orders  and  asking  questions  of  his 
clerks,  making  memoranda  on  each 
letter  with  almost  lightning  like  rapid- 
ity for  the  guidance  of  the  correspond- 
ing clerks.  We  listen— he  reads — "  One 
hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar/'  "  James, 
was  that  sugar  ordered  from  Vera  Cruz 
onMondavr  James, "Yes Sir."  "Has 
it  arrived  r  "  It  is  now  unloading.  Sir," 
— tt  word  or  two  on  the  order. 


Ohee,  when  did  you  order  the  five  thou- 
sand chests  of  tea  from  Santa  Barbara  ?" 
"Yesterday  morning,  Sir."      "Has  it 
come  ?"    "  It  came  last  night,  Sir,  and 
was  hoisted  in  this  morning;"  reads, 
"Five  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  (yet 
we  have  that,)  one  thousand  barrels  of 
flour.    Henry,  the  flour  in  fh>m  San 
Francisco?"    "Not  yet,  Sir.    We  shall 
probably  get  it  by  noon."    "  One  hun- 
dred bags  of   Carolina  rice."     "How 
about  that,  Geasar.    What  is  our  stock 
of  rice?"     "Fourteen    hundred   bags. 
Sir."     "That  will  da"     "Fifty  rolls 
Chinese  matting."     "Have  we  any  in 
stock,  Charlie?^     "Not  a  roll.  Sir." 
"Order  five  hundred   rolls  from  San 
Francisco,  to  be  forwarded  to-day." — 
"  Yes  Sir."    Passing  over  half  a  dozen 
letters  Mr.  Marston  opens  one  contain- 
ing a  long  order — ^he  reads,  "  One  hun- 
dren  and  fifty  cases  of  prints.     Are 
there  so  many  in  store,  Ezekiel  ?*'    "  Yes 
Sir,  over  three  hundred."      "Twenty 
es    Nankin    cottons.    That  invoice 
in,  Ting-Ohee  ?"    "Yes  Sir,  came  yes- 
terday."     "Ten  cases  Japanese  silks. 
(I  saw  them  come  in  this  morning.) 
beventy-five  cas^s  Ramie  cloths.    Thom- 
as, are  we  not  nearly  out  of  Bamie 
cloths?"     "Two  hundred  cases  only, 
Sir."  ."That  will  do.    Six  cases  Paterson 
silks."    "Our  manufacturers  there  are 
behind  their  orders.  Sir,"  says  one  of  the 
clerks,  respectfully.    "Telegraph  them 
to  hurry  up,"  replies  Mr.  Marston.    The 
conversation  is  still  going  on,  interrup- 
ted by  hasty  memoranda,  as  we  turn 
away.    We  look  tlirough  the  eight  flo  ^rs 
01  the  immense  warehouse;  everything 
has  its  place  and  its  superintendent,  and 
the  amount  of  stock  on  hand  in  each  de-, 
partment  at  nine  o'clock  every  morning, 
is  reported  to  the  clerk  of  that  depart- 
ment.   After  a  little  time  we  enter  the 
counting-room  again,  and  find  the  senior 
partner  proposing  to  his  juniors  some 
great  commercial  enterprise  involving 
ten  or  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  with 
the  same  coohiess  and  composure  with 
which  he  would  propose  a  trip  to  San 
Francisco.    His  partners  are  well  trained 
business  men,  and  endowed  with  nearly 
as  much  enterprise  as  their  chief,  but  one 
of  them  ventures  to  say,  "  But  what  if 
it  should  twn  out  badly,  Mr.  Marston  ?" 
"Sie-  **  There  are  no  ifs  about  it,"  is  the  reply, 
^'I  have  looked  it  over  in  all  its  bear- 
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ings  and  know  it  will  be  a  success.** 
<*Yes/'  is  the  reply  of  the  cautious 
partner,  "still,  if  it  should—''  "We 
can  stand  the  loss,"  is  the  reply  of  the 
senior.  **The  matter  is  settled,  then,  I 
suppose,**  Mr.  Marston  continues  ;  "will 
you  draw  up  the  papers,  Mr.  Villanova?'' 
"  I  will.  Sir,'*  was  the  reply.  "By  the 
way,  Mr  Si-Wah,  do  you  attend 'change 
to-day r  "TesSir.'^  "We  had  better 
purchase  two  millions  U.  8.  bonds  of 
A.  D.  2000, 1  think,  if  they  do  not  go 
above  127."    "  I  wiU  buy  them.  Sir.*' 

After  a  temperate  lunch  and  conver- 
sation with  some  of  the  new  customers 
of  the  house,  Mr.  Marston  withdraws 
for  an  hour  or  two  to  his  private  office 
to  attend  to  his  correspondence.  Mean- 
while, as  we  purpose  to  accompany  him 
again  to  his  home  after  business  hours, 
we  will  occupy  ourselves  in  looking 
about  the  city  for  awhile,  and  learning 
what  we  may  of  its  character  and 
position.  It  was  .folly  to  expect  perfect 
peace,  order  and  propriety  in  any  largo 
city  this  side  the  millenium,  and  though 
this  city  of  LaPorte  has  many  good 
qualities,  and  is  in  some  respects  a  model 
city,  yet  we  shall  doubtless  find  some 
things  in  it  not  to  our  fancy.  We  pass 
along  the  great  central  artery  erf  trade 
until  we  find  that  some  dwellings  of 
great  elegance  are  mingled  with  its 
stately  shops  and  warehouses.  Glanc- 
ing in  at  some  of  the  great  retail  marts 
of  trade,  we  find  richly  dressed  women 
shopping,  and  mingled  with  them  occa- 
sionally in  plain  and  perhaps  uncouth 
attire,  the  wife  or  daughter  of  some 
successful  miner  from  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  Wyoming,  Idaho  or  Colorado. 
The  prettv  and  tastefully  dressed  shop- 
women,  (for  in  these  retail  stores  there 
are  no  male  clerks,)  have  not  lost  the 
art  of  commending  their  goods  by  all 
the  maneuvers  which  they  tnink  will  be 
successful,  and  the  unwary  purchasers 
find  themselves  beguiled  into  buying 
more  than  they  want,  by  their  skillful 
and  plausible  commendations. 

At  the  comers.  Cheap  John  s,  some  of 
them  Chinese,  cry  their  wares  and  en- 
deavor to  beguile  passers  by,  by  the 
narrative  of  some  never-ending,  still 
beginning  story.  Those  magnificent 
stores  with  easy  entrances  fitted  up  with 
mirrors  and  pictures,  and  glittering  with 


fresco  and  glass  and  many-hued  win* 
dows,  are  retail  liquor  stores,  and  their 
proprietors  are  as  eager  as  they  ever 
were  to  make  money  out  of  the  ignorant^ 
the  innocent,  the  social  and  the  unwary. 
A  building  more  pretentious  than  the 
rest,  displays  its  architectural  beauties 
and  excites  our  attention  by  its  statuary 
and  its  lavish  adornments.  We  notice 
the  sign,  "Gentlemen's  Social  Club 
Room,^  and  enter.  We  find  first  a 
magnifioent  billiard  room  in  which  are 
a  few  players,  and  being  asked  signifi- 
cantly if  we  will  go  farther,  we  are 
ushered  into  a  dining  room  where  the 
tables  are  laden  with  the  choicest 
viands  which  the  continent  can  afibrd, 
and  are  invited  to  partake  without 
charge.  Declining  the  invitation,  we 
are  j3mitt«d  to  a  third  room  heavy  with 
perfumes,  and  where  soft,  artificial  light 
and  forced  ventilation  give  one  the  im- 
pression of  some  fairy  palace,  and  find 
that  we  are  in  the  finest  gambling  hell 
on  the  plains.  Large  parties  of  eager, 
livid,  anxious  looking  men  surround  the 
tables,  hazarding  their  all  upon  the  cast 
of  a  die;  ever  and  anon  one  throws  up 
his  bands,  the  blood  rushes  to  the  pale 
forehead,  he  clasps  his  head  as  if  in 
freney  and  rushes  from  the  room.  Per- 
haps a  few  minutes  later  we  hear  the 
discharge  of  a  pistol,  and  wonder  if  it 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  scene  we 
have  just  witnessed ;  but  those  desperate 
players  at  the  table  do  not  notice  it 
We  go  out  and  find  in  the  hourly  journal 

that  Mr.  ^  rendered  desperate  by 

losses  at  the  gaming  table,  committed 
suicide  at  3aclock. 

We  have  had  enough  of  this,  and 
strolling  up  the  street  thoughtfully,  we 
turn  into  one  whose  architecture  and 
arrangements  seem  new  to  us.  We  have 
passed  numerous  churches,  of  various 
religious  denominations,  their  tall  spires 
pointing  toward  heaven,  or  their  stately 
towers  giving  evidence  of  their  substan- 
tial character;  but  here  we  come  upon 
another  edifice  which  seems  ^  place  of 
worship,  yet  differs  from  the  others.  We 
look  more  closely  and  find  it  a  temple 
for  the  worship  of  Buddha,  and  withift 
its  portals  is  a  large  and  well  executed 
bronze  statute  or  image  of  Buddha 
Sakvamuni  in  his  oificial  robes,  with 
the  lotus  in  his  hand,  and  that  exprea- 
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Bion  of  profound  and  serene  repose 
which  characterises  all  the  best  images 
of  him.  We  do  not  care  to  linger  at  his 
worship  which  seems  to  us  more  than 
usually  dull  and  dreary^  and  passing 
on  we  come  to  a  temple  to  Sin-tii  the 
Japanese  divinity,  who  shares  with 
Buddha  the  rererence  of  that  people. 
His  worship  is  more  distinctively  idola- 
trous than  that  of  Buddha,  ana  while 
there  is  something  interesting,  there  is 
also  much  that  is  ludicrous,  and  not  a 
little  that  is  sad«  in  this  worship  of  wood 
and  stone.  We  are  in  the  Japanese 
quarter  of  LaPorte,  and  we  find  here 
and  there  elegant  cottages,  with  inscrip- 
tions indicating  that  they  are  "tea 
houses.'*  The  "  Social  Evil^  among  the 
Japanese  has  not  so  many  revolting  fea- 
tures as  among  our  professedly  more 
highly  civilized  people;  but  we  decline 
all  invitations  to  enter,  and  pass  on. 
The  begging  nuns,  prettj,  after  the  ori- 
ental style,  and  very  winninff  in  their 
ways,  next  accost  us,  and  ask  that  we 
will  visit  their  halls  and  witness  their 
dancing,  and  perhaps  contribute  some- 
thing toward  giving  their  patron  god- 
dess a  new  silken  suit ;  but  we  are  hard 
hearted,  and  do  not  think  their  patron 
goddess  much  more  destitute  of  "  some- 
thingto  wear"  than  her  devotees  before 
us.  We  have  had  enough  of  the  Japa- 
nese quarter  and  turn  away  to  retrace 
our  steps  towards  the  great  thorough- 
fare ;  but  in  so  doing  we  have  entered 
the  purlieus  of  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
Chinese,  Hindoo,  and  Malay  population. 
Here  is  an  opium  shop,  and  on  benches 
under  the  verandah  lie  ghastly-looking 
men  and  women,  under  the  influence  of 
the  potent  dru^.  They  seem  dead,  and  to 
have  died  in  norrible  agony ;  but  soon 
one  of  them,  and  presently  another, 
raises  his  head,  and  propping  it  up  with 
one  hand,  looks  around  with  an  idiotic 
expression,  and  calls  in  utter  wretched- 
ness for  more  of  the  poison.  If  denied 
he  presently  raises  up  again,  and  may 
commit  murder  or  beconje  a  violent 
maniac.  A  little  farther  on  a  crowd  arc 
g  ilhered,  who  suddenly  start  and  fly  for 
tli^^ir  lives.  A  stalwart  Malay,  whose 
fjice  is  so  malignant  with  all  evil  pas- 
sions that  it  would  make  a  capital  study 
for  Gustave  Dor6  in  his  next  picture  of 
Satan,  and  who  is  maddened  with  vile 


liquor  and  opium  has  rushed  out  and  is 
running  amoky  striking  and  stabbing 
with  his  gleaming  jErtiM>  every  one  in 
his  way.  Xet  farther  on  the  Hindoo, 
sleek,  graceful,  and  eminently  handsome 
in  form  and  feature,  but  treacherous 
and  deceitful,  bows  verv  humbly  and 
obsequiously,  but  it  woufd  not  surprise 
us  to  know,  that  in  one  •f  his  fits  of 
jealousy  against  Englishmen  and  Amer- 
icans, he  had  assassinated  some  friend  of 
ours  to  whom  he  had  been  equally  obse- 
quious and  polite. 

We  turn  away  a  little  dic^sted  with 
this  city,  which  a  few  hours  before  we 
had  thought  such  a  model.  It  is  evi* 
dent  that  LaPorte  is  Mot  a  city  of  the 
saints,  unless  it  be  that  ^Latter  Day" 
kind  which  a  hundred  years  before  had 
made  a  neighboring  ciiy  a  by-word  and 
a  reproach.  Betuming  to  the  ware- 
house we  find  Mr.  Marston  ready  to  go 
home  by  the  open  railway,  the  cars  of 
which  Jire  driven  by  the  new  motor, 
whose  wonderful  power  and  freedom 
from  danger,  are  just  beginning  to  make 
it  popular.  He  savs  very  pleasantly  to 
a  friend  whom  he  has  invited  to  accom- 
pany  him,  that  going  by  this  route  he 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  beauties  of  the  landscape. 
We  enter  the  car,  and  it  begins  to  move 
almost  immediately ;  the  speed  increases 
with  great  rapidity,  but  without  the 
short,  quick  pufTs,  or  the  jerky  motion, 
of  the  old  time  locomotive,  fiefore  we 
have  had  time  to  be  conscious  of  the 
change,  our  speed  has  increased  till  it  is 
terrific,  trees,  buildings,  and  towns 
are  passed  so  swiftly  that  it  is  vain  to 
attempt  to  dis  tinguisn  them.  The  land- 
scape, whose  beauties  we  were  to  notice, 
has  become  an  undistingmishable  plain, 
the  eye  can  only  rest  in  looking  to  the 
far  off  hills,  and  even  these  approach 
and  recede  too  rapidly  to  be  comtbrtable. 
Yet  amid  it  all  there  is  no  rocking  or 
swaying  of  the  cars,  as  there  was  in  the 
days  of  steam.  We  ask  the  reason  and 
are  told  that,  high  as  is  the  rate  of  speed, 
the  train  is  balanced  and  kept  in  place 
by  a  sort  of  juo^t-cunnection  with  a 
middle  rail.  In  thirty  minutes  after 
leaving  LaPorte,  we  are  set  down  at  the 
station  nearest  Mr.  Marston's  house,  a 
distance  of  sixty  miles.  Mr.  Marston 
rallies  his  friend  on  his  enjoyment  of  the 
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landscape,  and  promises  to  show  him 
some  of  its  beauties  in  his  own  carriage. 
Entering  this,  which  is  in  waiting,  the 
party  are  presently  set  down  at  the  door 
of  the  villa. 

As  it  yet  lacked  more  than  two  hours 
of  sunset,  the  carriage  is  retained  at 
the  door  and,  after  a  brief  delay,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marston,  with  their  guests,  drive 
over  a  superb  road  to  the  brow  of  the 
mountain  overlooking  the  magnificent 
North  Park,  one  of  the  grandest  land- 
scapes in  the  whole  eastern  slope  of  the 
Eocky  mountains.  After  contemplating 
its  beauties  for  some  time  from  different 
points,  they  turn  southward  and  drive 
for  a  little  distance  through  one  of  the 
passes  of  the  Uintah  range,  and  cross 
the  Green  river — ^already  a  considerable 
stream— on  a  fine  suspension  "bridge. 
Descending  from  the  carriage,  the  whole 
party  look  over  the  railing  of  the  bridge 
down  into  that  deep,  dark  calion,  even  at 
this  point  two  thousand  feet  below  them, 
its  black  waters  striking  on  either  side 
the  perpendicular  walls  of  rock  wiiich 
shut  them  in. 

Again  entering  the  carriage,  they  come 
to  the  reservoir  ponds  and  the  acequias^ 
which  Mr.  Marston  has  had  constructed 
for  the  irrigation  of  his  estate.  He  ex- 
plained to  his  friend  that  when  he  pur- 
chased it,  this  was  mostly  a  barren  des- 
sert, covered  with  the  sage  or  grease 
bush;  that  several  efforts.,  had  been 
made  to  reclaim  it,  but  unsuccesfully, 
and  that  taking  advantage  of  a  perren- 
ial  stream  higher  up  in  the  mountains, 
ke  had  obtained  an  ample  supply  in  his 


reservoirs  to  furnish  water  sufficient  for 
the  entire  estate  whenever  and  wherever 
it  was  needed,  and  that  now  his  crops 
of  wheat,  millet,  dourra  maize,  atid 
other  agricultural  products  are  so  enor- 
mous fliat  he  hardly  knows  what  to  do 
with  them. 

Returning  to  the  mansion,  the  closing 
hours  of  day  are  passed  in  high  social 
enjoyment  The  dinner,  at  seven  o'clock, 
is  luxurious  without  ostentation.  Sal- 
mon from  Oregon,  caught  thirty-six 
hours  before,  and  sent  in  ice ;  the  deli- 
cious blue  fish  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
brought  fresh  in  like  manner ;  the  great 
turkey  of  the  plains,  the  acknowledged 
monarch  of  the .  gallinacious  tribes ;  a 
saddle  of  elk  venison ;  a  roasted  ham  of 
the  grizzly  bear,  now  becoming  very  rare 
in  the  mountains;  piquant  sauces,  the 
genuine  trepang  or  birds'  nest,  now 
found  in  the  caverns  of  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte Islands,  and  numberless  delicacies 
devised  by  the  skill  of  their  accomplished 
cook  and  confectioner,  make  it  a  repast 
which  brings  enjoyment  without  glut- 
tony. Coffee  and  chocolate  were  served, 
and  bottles  of  the  choicest  wines  of  Cal- 
ifornia stand  in  the  cooler,  but  neither 
host  nor  guest  desired  them. 

The  evening  would  have  been  dull 
had  music  been  wanting ;  but  in  this  the 
Marston  family  are  a<kpts.  All  joined 
in  some  sweet,  new  songs,  while  Ma- 
dame accompanied  them  on  the  organ- 
piano,  a  new  combination  of  string,  reed 
and  wind  instruments,  whose  sou  and 
delicious  tones  delighted  all  ears.  So 
ends    a  day  in  June,  1970. 
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consumption  of,  110 ;  raw  and  manufhotured,  decline  in 
cost  of,  110;  first  culttvatiun  and  exportation  of,  111; 
picture  of  cleaning,  by  hand  and  by  the  gin,  112 ;  progreea 
of  the  prodnction  of,  since  the  invention  of  the  gin,  118-16; 
monopoly  of  the  foreign  market  fotv  117;  sources  of  the 
supply  of;  117;  qualities  of,  fh>m  different  countries,  118| 
process  of  cultivating,  130;  high  prices  maintained  by, 
122;  elVeet  of  the  warnpon  the  productioo  of,  124;  ef- 
fects of,  upon  American. oomraaree,  141;  axporta  oi; 
1790-1869, 168:  the  transportaUon  9t,  flivorable  to  rail* 
roads,  206:  eflbet  of  railroads  upon,  220  (table);  raw* 
divisioiii  d,  986;  Ibr  papar-maUag,  298L 
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Ootton  ekKblBf,  demand  for,  107. 

CottAD  cio,  Inv'entlun  of  the,  111,877;  deieriptlon  of  the.  Ill ;  I 
plriare  of  a.  US;  lofHogeiDents  of  the  patent  for,  118;  i 
etft'Ct  ot  npon  production.  118.  i 

CoWtn  iphmK  Importation  o<;  105}  tent  Arom  the  United 
States  to  China,  107. 

Ootton  mana&etares,  profrpM  ot  S74:  Inrenttons  In.  ST5-S, 
2^ :  tahle  of  datet  of,  277 ;  In  the  United  btatea.  977.  dSJ ;  , 
In  19)9.  iSl ;  protective  datlea  on,  2^;  tehio  of.  In  1S31, 
S88;  retoma  of.  In  1640,  2S4;  table  oC  In  1S«).  2S5;  the 
prooetaea  of.  286>290 :  exporta  and  Importa  of;  290 ;  uble 
of  the  progress  of,  290. 

Cotton  plant  of  Ean>pe  And  Anteriea,  110. 

Ootton  Stetea,  the,  prupress  of  the  popnlatloB  o<;  116;  sope- 
riortty  of  the  climate  and  labor  ot,  119.  i 

Cotton  yarn,  prieea  ot  110. 

Cowa  In  New  England  at  lu  settlement,  19;  in  Virginia,  28: 
In  Virginia,  not  housed  nor  milked  In  winter  for  fear  it 
would  kill  them,  89;  In  Rhode  Island  in  1750.89;  grtet 
rloea  fur.  In  England,  40;  selertion  of.  fur  breeding, 
I;  treatment  oC  In  New  England,  42;  eomparatlTe 
atatement  of  the  producta  ot^  U ;  proportion  o4  to  popn* 
lation,  in  the  8tetea,  51. 

Cranberrj,  culture  of  the,  84. 

Cn*amp4»ta  (rowsX  47. 

Cliche,  the,  45i 

Credit,  sjatem  of,  148 ;  erlla  o^  14& 

Creole  cane,  origin  oCj27. 

Crocheting  machine,  Tbimonier^ik  41i 

Cromptnn*s  mule  spinner,  108,  275-flL 

Crooked  Lake  canal,  185. 

••Cultlrator  "  the,  98. 

Cumberland  national  road,  the,  174, 177. 

Cnrrencf,  inflation  of,  148. 

Currier,  operattona  of  the,  819. 

Cnrres  In  railroads,  198-4. 

Curbing,  Caleb,  treaty  with  China  negotiated  by,  181 

Cutlery,  American  manufacture  of,  889;  grinding  and  polish- 
ink  ot  840;  statistics  ot  842. 

Cot-olt  steam,  the  theory  of  the,  882-8;  experimenta  npon 
the,  271 

Dahlgren,  Captain,  improTcd  gana  ot  880L 

I>3rker*s  steam  car  for  cittea,  251. 

Darlington  railroad.  191. 

Davis,  Phineas,  co:il-bnmlng  engine  bnilt  by,  908, 246^ 

Davy,  81r  Hnmphrv.  99. 

Deer  akins  at  a  medium  of  exchange.  81^ 

Delano,  Je»!«e,  fire -proof  chfSts  ot  891 

Delaware  and  llnds'in  canal,  1S5;  enlargement  ot  188. 

Delaware  and  Rarilan  cr.nal,  190.  202. 

Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Comptiny,  178. 

Denlson,  K  B.,  on  American  locks,  888. 

Detectora,  low-water,  270. 

Devonshire  cattle,  qnalltlea  and  Importations  ot  48. 

Dewabary  trade,  the,  8l5i 

DIamal  Swamp  canal.  178. 

Dispensaries  In  tho  United  8tatea,409;  In  New  Tort  and 

Boston,  458  (tabic). 
Dix,  Dorothea  L.,  efforts  ot  in  behalf  of  the  insane,  441 
Dowley,  L.  A.,  importation  of  tiereforda  by,  49. 
Donkey  engrlne,  the.  241 ;  ust'  ot  260,  288. 
Double  Dnke,  short-horn  bull,  portrait  ot  48. 
Down1ng*s  **  Fruit  and  Fnilt  'IVecs  of  America,**  81 
Drawing  ftume,  the,  287, 802. 
Dresalng  maehine.  Invention  of  the,  276. 
Dummy  engine,  the,  250. 
Dnnderberg,  the,  838. 

Dwellings,  number  and  rolue  ot  854;  ImproTed  atyle  ot85& 
Dynamometer,  the,  HflL 
Dyeing  of  cotton  goods,  289;  of  wooUena,801,808;  of  leather, 

Dye-atnflh  for  woollena,  801  *' 

Eagle  Cotton  Mill,  Pittebnrg,  281 

East  Indie^  cotton  Imported  from,  117:  inferior  quality  ot 
118. 

Egga,  consumption  ot  90. 

Etrypt,  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  cotton,  117. 

Elevators,  the,  of  Chicago,  76l 

Electro-gilding,  877. 

Electro-plating,  872;  lllnstnitlons  ot  878-8L 

Eliot's  •*  Essays  on  Field  llusbandiy.'*  97. 

Embargo,  the,  of  1808,  140,  cffecUot  141 

Emigration  Into  the  United  Statea  explained,  108;  to  the 
Unite<1  States  fh>m  Germany,  148;  of  pbmtsrs  to  the 
west,  IBS;  ttom  NewEngUindtothe  west,188;  of  foreign 
naapeta,  448,  Commissioners  ot  448. 

Eogtneera,  ateam,  251 288;  advice  to,  270. 

England,  importation  of  Ibod  Into,  71 ;  consumption  of  tobac- 
co in,  87 ;  sourosa  of  the  cotton  aapply  ot  117,  275,  277; 


restrletkna  oC  npon  eniooial  trade.  1$8.  UW;  lamm  of  tSie 

■aval  aapramaey  ot  148;  Bank«>t  14^  151: 

aystem  ot  148;  ahurt  harveata  in.  15S;  amr 

ot  181 ;  cotton  mannfacuirea  In,  KSt, 
Eolodicoa,  the.  488. 
Ericswm's  screw  propeller.  187, 188.  MO;  ataam  five  < 

259;  caloric  engine.  2i(»-71 ;  tarreted  war  9Umaam 
Erie  canal,  conatmetlon  of  the.  71  18C  384;  effeet  of  tka 

opening  ot  160,  161;  enlargement  at,  186;  elBaefc  «<  ob 

western  New  York,  181 
Erie  railroad,  aoooont  of  the,  200. 
F.ssex,the,881 


EsMX  hoc,  improved,  pietnre  ot  81 
Evans,  Oliver,  228,  229 ;  - 


Onikter  Amphiboloa**  o^  9Ki  O^a- 
turvX  248;  on  steam  wagons.  241 


Eve,  J.,  cotton  gin  ot  118;  rotaij  engtne  ot 
Everett,  Edward,  aneadote  vt  abont  Anw 


888. 


Ameriean  tea  la  ladia, 


Sxchangea  at  the  New  York  clearing  booaa,  16lL 

Exploalons,  steam.  Ml 

Export,  three  chief  artlelea  at  107. 

Export^  Uble  of  colonial,  188;  of  domeatic,  141, 158; 

can,  British,  and  French,  1800-188\  181    (See 

and  exports) 

FsctotT  operativea  in  New  England.  181 

Faile,  Edward  O..  Devon  oow  and  bull  owMd  bj,  44, 41 

Foirbanka,  W.  W.,  encine  bnlMer,  841 

Farmera,  their  primitive  condition  a  centoiy  ago,  tt;  tft 
Cear  of  innovation,  W;  Inftoenceof  the  BarolatioB  bmw, 
M;  backward  In  Joining  africoltural  aodetlea,  25;  their 
c<81 


improvement  by  i 
*  Fanners'  Cabinet,"^  91 


by  the  Indiaaa»Sl; 


Farming  in  America  In  eariy  timen,  18;  ,> 

by  the  early  setUcrs  U  llllnoia,  74,  71 
Farm  Implementa,  general  aoroont  ot  21 
Farmo,  number  and  value  ot  in  the  United  Statea,  101 
Fawkea  engine,  the,  281 

Felting,  the  process  ot  804-5;  of  bat  bodlea,  841 
FInkle  Jb  Lyon's  sewing  machine,  lllnetratlona  oC  411 
Fire-arma,  Introduction  and  improvementa  ot  828;  IUvatEa> 

tionaot  829-81 
Fire  engines,  steam,  244;  origin  and  kiada  ot  tS8. 
Fish,  eating  ot  at  suted  times,  decreed  by  Queea  Kllwbth, 

Ifll 
Fisher,  stMun  carrlagea  bnllt  by,  241 
Flaheriea,  colonial,  of  New  England.  185;  growth  of  the,  182; 

account  at  877;  European,  importance  oC  878;  / 

873;  of  the  tokes,  885;  autislica  of  the,  881 
Fishing  bounties,  the,  182, 871 
Flteh,theAirofthc,847. 
Flteh,  John,  picture  of  the  steamboata  ot  228:  first  c 

ing  engine  built  by.  227;  his  boata,  how  paopeUed,  8S8; 

the  honor  due  to,  284;  picinre  of  hia  ptopeiler,  m 
Flat  b««te  on  the  western  rivers,  165. 180, 181 884  (ptetnreX 
Flax  and  hemp,  culture  ot  89;  atatlstiea  ot  81 
Flax-seed,  extiorte  at  81 
Flint  glaaa,  401 
FUick  paper,  281 
Flora,  ahort-horn  cow,  47. 
Florida,  sugar-cane  cultivated  in,  127. 
Flour,  early  exfiorte  ot  78;  trade  of  Chicago  in,  78;  demand 

fur  Southern,  107;  exporte  at  1881-1888,  148;  to  Great 

Britain,  1840-1858,  158;  and  provlolona,  1790-1851  198; 

effect  of  the  Western  railroad  upon  the  trade  la,  £87;  the 

grinding  ot  481 
Floyd  gun,  the,  887. 
Fly  frame,  the,  2S7. 

Food,  Importetion  ot  into  England,  71. 
Foreat  trees  of  the  United  Statea.  9L 
Fortunatus  or  Holdemess,  short-hen  bull,  41 
Fonndling  hospitals,  454. 
Fourdrinler  machine,  the,  291 
Foater.  Wm.,  flrst  Importer  of  merino  sheep,  89. 
Fowls,  fureiffn  varietlea  ot  90-8L 
Fox,  sliver,  fur  of  the,  841 
France,  revenue  fh>m  tobacco  in,  85;  Importo  of  cotton  Into, 

109;  fteo  trade  with,  188;  effect  of  the  revolndan  of  18tt 

in,  upon eommeroe,  154:  ayatem  of  rooda  in,  171 
Free-trade  treaty  between  Ftance  and  England,  181 
Franch,  D.,  ateamboat  bnilt  by,  289. 
Fruit,  former  and  preaent  importance  ot  81 ;  native  rariettea 

ot82;  production  ot  t  -     -      • 

exportation  ot  88;  no<i 

nla,  88;  Importe  ot  from 

atfttistics  ot  81 
Fmlt-raising,  works  on,  81 
Fmit  trees,  annunl  sale  ot  81 
Fuel  for  hioomotives,  948 ;  eeottomy  In,  900 

engines,  251 
FttUing-mill,the,801 


Importance  ot  81 ;  native  rariettea 
82;  at  the  South.  82;  inersasing 
danger  of  a  glut  of,  88 ;  in  CUIfur- 
m  the  Medlteiranean,  88;  eeasaa 
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Mtom  BoWrt  fint  ifMmlwtt  id.  168^  179,  S»,  tt6  (plefcar*) ; 

balldt  Bto^nboau  At  FIttBbius,  Sl9;  ttaun  Utter/ 

built  b7,«l. 
raltoB,  the,  UATlfkttoB  of  Looc  Itlttd  Soond  bj,  ITMa 
rur,  bat  biMiUrt  Ibrmad  fron,  800. 
Fon,  kinds  tnd  onmMrmtiTc  Tilne  <<  845;  tabit  oi;  8M; 

preiMtntion  nt  347. 
Vor  tnde,  history  ufthe,  84& 

Gallatlii,  Albf il  on  oottmi  msiraflMtoiw  in  1809,  SSL 

Qsrler,  G.  J.,  lire-proof  aslbs  of,  891 

•*  denesM  Vnrmet*'  9%. 

Oeneses  Vallej  esnal.  18BL 

Oeorge*s  Banks,  ood  flshetr  of,  881 :  kaUbiit  isbery  U,  881 

QsorgetowD  and  Plttsbrnv  osmL  181 

eaorsfa,  ook>nlal  exporU  oC;  187;  rslbroad  ijstem  o^  906; 
silk  coltore  in,  898. 

Olbbs,  James  £.  ▲.    8«o  WiUeox  *  Qlbba. 

Olldlag  metals,  rarioaa  modaa  o^  871 

Olrard,  Stephen,  189. 

Glass,  Importanoe  and  oscs  oC  898;  history  o^  899 ;  statistios 
of, 400 ;  materials oC 400 j^process of manafiictnrin^ 40i : 
arown,  401;  cylinder,  40f;  window,  eonsumption  and 
imports  of;  488 ;  plate,  408:  grinding  and  poIisbiDg,  408; 
ailverlng,  404:  bending,  404,  flint,  404;  colora^  406; 
enamell»1.405:  solnble.406,  bottle.  ^^401 

GloQoester.  JCasa.,  Oie  mackerel  bnsiness  of,  8SBk 

GloTes,  skins  f(*r,  818 ;  kinds  and  mannlketiirs  oi;  891 

OluooM  or  grape  aucar,  181 

Gold,  disoorery  of,  in  California,  164;  effeot  o^  on  the  pdca 
of  labor,  lOT ;  as  an  article  of  export,  167. 

Gold's  steam -heatint;  apparatos,  26& 

Goodale  and  Marshes  steam  excavator,  964. 

Goodyear,  Charles,  invention  of  Tukanlaed  robber  bj,  dll 

GoTeminent  reada,  177. 

Governor,  the,  of  steam  engines,  881 

Grain,  trade  la.  at  Chicago,  4ko.,  71 

Granite  for  bkldiRg,  809. 

Grapes  in  California,  Immense  growth  9i,  81 

Graaa  and  hay  empi.  importance  of  the,  at  the  North,  79. 

Onuses  first  eoltl  vsted  in  New  Kngland,  99 ;  progrssa  in  fha 
cnltlTallnn  ot,  M. 

Grass  seed,  prodaotlon  o(;  79. 

Grarel  roails,  171 

Gray,  WilluMi.  the  ships  o^  181 

Grmzinf  in  Texas,  102. 

Great  Britain,  inadeqnate  home  ^Nrodnctlon  In,  71 ;  trsde 
with,  after  the  rerolntion,  188;  comparative  srea  ot  167; 
com  and  pork  exported  to,  186;  oouaserelal  adrantages 
of.  161 ;  sooroes  (if  the  oottun  o^  276,  977;  progress  ol 
manafketares  In.  890. 

Grrat  Eastern,  the.  941. 

Greeaniiffh,  J.  J.,  first  sewtng-madiine  patantas^  411 

GrrenriUe  and  Columbia  nUIroad,  901 

Gfeenwond,  Miles,  859. 

Orice  and  Long's  steam  ear  fbr  dtJes,  96t 

GroTcr  Jb  Baker's  sewing  oiaehlne,  InTentlon  ot,  dl9;  de- 
scription of.  484;  warehonse  of,  481 

Gnano,  introdnctlon  and  vti^e  ot,  100. 

Gulf  region,  the,  area  oC,  101 ;  irnizing  In,  101 

Guns,  raanofbcture  of;  884    (9ee  Gannon.) 

Gntia  pereha,  mannikctnres  of,  411. 

Halibnt  fishery,  the,  889;  growth  of,  888L 

Hall,  Adam,  kiick  flmrne  in  front  of  the  engine  used  by,  841 

Hftmbnrg,  roaanfactaro  of  cigars  in,  87. 

Hamilton,  report  of,  upon  inanalkctnras,  141.  980, 800;  811 

Hsoilin,  Emmons,  Improved  melodeon  of;  481 

Handlea  of  catlery.  841. 

Hanks.  William,  silk  produced  by,  871 

Hannibal  and  St  Jos<'pb  railroad,  S09. 

Hanion,  Tlmothr,  propagator  of  timothy  grass,  81 

Hargmaves*  spinning  jenny,  108, 871 

Harrow,  improvemchis  In  the,  82. 

Hat  bodies,  process  of  mannfoctnring,  849. 

Hata,  woollen,  mannfairtare  of;  805-4 :  early  mann&etors  of; 
849;  superiority  of  American,  849;  improrementa  in 
nuking,  849. 

Hay,  Impfirtancc  of,  at  the  Korih.  79;  progress  in  the  pro- 
duction of,  80;  statistics  of;  80:  aavantages  and  diaad- 
Tsntages  of,  80;  geographlosl  distribution  off  81;  im* 
proved  qaallty  of.  81. 

Heating  by  steam,  265. 

» Hell-gate''  passage^  171 

Hemp,  culture  of,  89 :  at  the  West,  91 

Herd,  discoverer  of  timothv  grasa,  80. 

Herefurds,  Improved  by  T6mkiaa,  40 ;  imported  into  Ken- 
tucky by  Henry  Clay,  48;  characterisacs  oi;  49;  other 
importations  of.  49. 

Herring  fishery,  the,  mode  af  sa^ ^MUna.  Ml 

Herring,  Silas  <X,  mannfboCurer  crtttnpftnHiMa,  8MI 

82 


Hiawatha,  kgc^  aC  61 

HIdea,  sources  and  statistifls  oC  817 ;  Unds  oC  81T«18:  nra>i 
aratlon  ot,  for  tanning,  818, 820, 821 ;  growing  cost  U,  ISl 

Hinckley  and  Drury,  locomotive  builders,  941 

filttinger.  Cook  *  Oo.*s  porlnbto  an^e,  t06;  kotsttng  «». 
gine,  951 

Hobba,  A.  C  lock-maker,  897, 8981 

Hoga,  Illustrations  of.  61,  69:  first  Importations  oC  68rftral 
attempts  at  improving,  64 ;  most  profitable  at  the  west 
64;  proper  mode  of  breeding,  64;  mode  of  killing  ana 
dressing  at  Cincinnati,  65;  packing,  66;  prodnds  ot  66: 
sUUsUcs  of;  61  67. 

Hoisting  engines,  251 

Holland,  8.,  on  the  mode  of  ascertaining  hoiia  po^ai,  921 

Holly  on  the  caloric,  engine,  271. 

Holly;  of  Senaea  VUla,  rcmny  angina  id,  969-8;  pnmp  oi; 

Homes  snd  asyinma  fbr  the  aged  and  Inflrm,  461 
Honey,  production  of;  90. 

Hops,  culture  oC  88;  imMovemanta  In  the  nnnagemaat  •( 
88:  inspection  and  clasalfication  o^  89;  --  —  - 


price  ot  89; 
H99, 


»iiu  vuwaiucMMuu  wi,  ovi  flnctnatioQs  in 
statistics  and  ge<(graphleal  diatribntiaft 

prison  asaoclations  organlaad  by,  441 


Hopper,  laaae  T.. 

HoriMiital  stemn  engines^  961 

Horroeks.  loam  patented  by,  971 

Horse  railroads  in  cities,  9fil. 

Horsepower  of  steam  engines,  how  obtained,  921 

Boraes,  improvement  of;  in  half  a  century,  69 ;  fint  Imports- 

tiona  or,  58;  increase  In  speed  of;  58;  fhvorita  varieties 

oi;  for  tibe  road,  64;  at  the  South,  64;  statistics  o^  66; 

kinds  used  by  the  early  colonists  at  the  Weat,  71 
Hnrtlenltqral  sodMeib  8L 
Horticoltore,  works  on,  81 
Hosa,  robber,  mannfhetnn  of;  411. 
Hoalery  and  foncy  knit  work.  801 
Boapltals  in  thelTnited  Statea,  4#;  In  Vaw  Totk,  Boaica, 

aad  Philadelphia,  tiMe  U^  45a 
Hospitals  ftir  the  Insane,  440;  convention  of  snparintendents 

oC  448 ;  cost  snd  accommodations  of;  648 ;  table  of;  446. 
Houses,  materials  oi;  866^;  bnllding  ^  and  spaeaUrtlon  la, 

857. 
HoTsy  "s  *"  XngKlna  of  Hortteaitara,'*  81 
Howard.  S.,  originator  of  American  watch-making.  871    , 
Howe,  EHaa,  Jr.,  Inventfon  of  the  sewing  maehlna  by,  614; 
'  419 ;  income  of;  421 ;  mannfbeuiry  «<  421 

, , machinea  of,  891 

nsTlfatlon  af,  964;  staamboata  as,  past  and 


proceedings  of; 
Howe,  John  J.,  pin 
Bndsan  river,  nsvl 


present,  940. 
Hndson  river  steamboat,  ntoCora 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  841 


0^191 


Honuuiitorian  and  correcdTa  Inititntloni^  481 
Hull,  Jonathan,  941  M& 
Hnaeay*a  reaping  machine^  81 

Ic^  naes  o(  886;  the  trsde  in,  887;  OKida  af  enttlng  and 
storing,  888 ;  waatage  bC  881 

lee-bonsaa,  eonstrnetlon  ot,  881 

Ichaboe,  the.  and  other  guano  islands.  100. 

Hlinois,  seUlement  of;  by  the  French,  74;  by  revolntloaary 


soMiera,  75;  rapid  aghenltnral  development  of;  75;  ■»•.,- 
nfbctura  fit  agricultural  implements  in,  76;  public  im- 
provementaof,  189. 

nUnuia  Central  railroad,  hlatoiy  of;  905;  working  oC  206  i 
hmd  department  of,  907. 

Imporu  and  exports,  table  of;  1790-1807, 140 ;  1808-1891 148; 
siter  the  war  of  1811 148;  table  o^  1891-1881 145 ;  1881- 
1841  t4T;  of  certain  arddea,  148;  1841-1861 158;  1861- 
1860, 156 :  for  70  years,  157. 

Indh^  ootton  imported  fW>m,  117 ;  axnorta  and  ImporU  of  cot- 
ton  and  cotton  gnoda.  15S;  muslins  ol  274 ;  American  lea 
in,  887. 889.    (Bee  Seat  Indlea.) 

Indiana,  internal  improvements  ol^  189. 

Indian  com.    Bee  Corn,  Indian. 

Indiaus  agrioultora  of  the,  21 ;  thair  astoniahmant  at  eight  of 
aplongb,91 

India-rubber,  source,  nees,  snd  mannfiictnrs  of;  406;  Illustra- 
tions of;  407-^ ;  vulcanised,  how  made,  410 ;  articles  mada 
ot  411 ;  Importa  and  exporU  oi;  412;  growth  of  the  man* 
nfacture  oC  411 

Infhnts,  Institutions  for  the  csre  o(  461 

Innuvation,  fear  of,  in  farming,  91 

Inaane,  the,  former  treatment  oC  440:  first  efforts  for  tha 
amelioraUon  oC  441 ;  hospltsis  for.  In  the  United  Suies, 
441, 444  (table);  improvemenU  in  the  treatment  o^  441 

Inaanity,  American  wotvs  on,  441 

Intereat,  made  high  by  cheap  landa,  161 

Ireland,  Indian  com  Introdooad  into,  158;  ftaiina  in,  164; 
prison  system  oC  481 

Iron,  imported,  coroparsd  with  that  of  ^ann^lranfa,  101 
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IroQBidafl,  the,  888* 

laherwood.  Chief  Engineer,  eteam  ezperimenta  <<  878. 

Italy,  Importation  ofiaga  from,  888. 

*'Jaoketinff,^a60. 

Jackson,  Atrick  S.,  881 ;  Lowell  originated  bj,  889L 

JalLs,  connty,  488:  defects  oi;  488. 

James,  William  T.,  84«l 

James  L,  ••Oounterblaat  to  Tobacco,"  85. 

James  River  Cotton  MUl,  884. 

James  Elver  and  Kanawha  Companj,  IM. 

James  Steam  Mills,  engines  used  in,  808. 

Jay,  treaty  concluded  by,  188. 

J.  C.  Cary,  the,  steam  fire  engine,  844. 

Jenks,  ring  spindle  of,  888. 

Jenny,  Devon  cow,  portrait  <«i  44. 

Jerome,  Channcy,  mannfcctnre  of  docks  by,  868. 

Jerome  Mannfcctnring  Company,  870. 

Joney  cows,  value  oA  as  milkers,  SO ;  dUTosioa  o^  W. 

J.  O.  Storm,  the,  steam  Are  engine,  24^ 

Johnson  and  Morey,  sewing  machine  o^  414. 

Jones,  H.  a,  burglar-prooflock  ol;  897. 

M  Journal  of  rrison  Discipline,"  440. 

Keel  boats  on  the  OWo, !««,  ,  .    ^,   ^v  .  . 

Kentucky,  imtfcrtatlon  of  short-boms  into,  47 ;  their  improve- 
ment there,  48 ;  Herefords  imported  into,  by  Henry  Clay, 
48;  thorough-bred  horses  in,  54;  blue  grass^  80. 

"  Kettle-bottoms'*  (vessels),  168. 

Kip-skins,  definition  and  sources  ol,  818. 

Knive^  manulhcture  ot,  840, 841- 

Knowlea,  John,  first  sewing  machine  Invented  by,  418. 

Labor,  high  wages  of,  108;  at  the  South,  oheapneia  ot,  118; 

oomiMrison  of  ftee  and  slave,  120. 
Laclede,  8t  Louis  founded  by,  848. 
Lake  cities,  168. 

lAke  region,  area  of  the,  101                       ,-.     vi    v  ti;ii 
Dikes,  the  great,  steamers  and  tonnage  on,  166 ;  shljp-buiiding 
^OT,  167;  navigation  o^  186;  tonnage  on,  187 ;  first  steam- 
boat on,  888 ;  fisheries  oC  885.       

Lamb.skln^  uses  ot  818;  treatment  oi;  8Sa 

Lancaster  gun,  the,  884. 

Land,  how  cleared  by  the  Indiana,  81;  exhaustive  cropping 

of  the,  23;  eflTect  of  the  cheapness  of;  upon  wages  and 

interest,  108;  speculation  in,  M7-8, 187;  pubUo  sales  and 

grants  of,  157.  907. 
Lana  grants  to  railroads,  SOT. 
Lard,  prenaradon  and  disposition  o^  86;  exports  d,  to  Great 

Britain,  1840-1A58, 168. 
Lardnor,  remarks  ot  on  England's  self-superiority,  884;  <»i 

the  speed  of  looomoUve^  248. 
Lard  oiL  manufacture  and  uses  ol;  67. 
Latta's  steam  car  for  cities,  251 ;  steam  ^J^^^-      , 
Leather,  816;  tables  of  manufliciures  oi;  816, 826;  kinds  o^ 

818;  treatment  of.  after  tanning,  819. 
Leather  splitting  machines,  8M. 
Lee  Jb  Lamed's  steam  fire  engines.  844, 958. 
Leeghwatar  engine  compared  wlUi  that  of  Brooklyn  Water 

^Works,  268. 
Lenses,  manufacture  of;  405. 

Leopold  and  Trevithlck,  inventors  of  the  hlgh-preaaurs  en- 
Libraries,  township  and  district,  99. 
Lieblg  on  manuring,  100. 
Lime's  safes,  897.    ^,  ^  ,  ^.^ 

Lime,  bulltUug,  qualities  and  sources  of;  858L 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  192. 
LI  ve Ttock,  number  and  value  oi;  In  1850, 1860,  and  1866^  109. 

(See  Cattle  Stock.)  ,  a  u       a. 

Livingston,  Chancellor,  introducer  of  tiie  grass-fed  hog,  64; 

monopoly  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  trade  claimedbv,  181 ; 

opposed  railroada,  197;  associated  with  Fultyn,  289. 
Loaf  sugar,  how  made.  892. 

Locks,  burglar-proof,  897-8.  .    .^^  ^  ,     <^» 

Locks^  canil,  1& :  inclined  planes  substituted  for,  186. 
Locomotive,  the  first,  picture  of;  194 ;  coal-burning,  inventton 

oC  208 ;  the  first  successf  ol  American,  205 ;  premium  for, 

246  ' 
Locomotive  engines,  principles  cf  196;  Wstoirof.  ««;  «- 

perimenU  with,  244;  the  first  in  the  United  States,  245; 

manufactures  and  exportation  of,  246 ;  difference  between 

English  and  American,  249;  cost,  proper  construction, 

and  speed  of;  249 ;  running  expenses  of;  250. 
Lodging  operations  In  Maine,  92-6;  at  Oreen  Bay,  96. 
Long  and  Norris,  locomotive  builders,  246. 
Long  Dock,  the,  at  Jersey  (yiiy,  202. 

Long  shawls  for  men's  use,  808.  ^a     «         ,        v 

Looms,  hand  and  power  picture  of;  278.    (See  Fower  loom.) 
Loper  propeller,  tno,  167. 
Louisiana,  sugar  cane  culttT^M  in,  187. 


Lowell,  Masa.,  mannilMtories  of;  steam  used  in,  968;  orfgia 

ofl  288:  fkctory  system  of;  26& 
Lowell  and  Jackson,  power  loom  o^  981!  cotton  mffl  < 

lished  by,  989. 
Lowell  locomotive  shop,  946l 
Lumber,  the'  trade  in,  l8S;  fbr  building,  souroea  and  •apply 

oi;  856, 857. 
Lumber  business,  the,  91 ;  In  Maine,  99 ;  at  Qreen  Bagr,  96; 

statiatlca  of,  96w 
Lunatics.    See  Insane. 
Lynn,  shoe  manolhetore  of;  824. 

Macadam  roads,  1761 

Machinery,  benefits  of;  9«.  ^  •  ^  «« 

Machines,  exportation  ci,  prohibited  by  England, 98t 

Mackerel  fishery,  the,  mode  of  conducting,  888. 

McLean  Asylonu  the,  441,  448. 

Magic  lock,  the,  88& 

Mall  service  of  the  United  States,  174;  oontraeta,  177. 

Maine,  aeeount  of  lumbering  in,  89-6 ;  prison  system  o^  486h. 

Malthns.  theory  of;  msproved,  86.  ;,   v- «.< 

Manchester  €k>mpany,  the,  cotton  fhbrics  made  by,  9S1 

Manning,  William,  patentee  of  the  first  soooessml  mowing- 
machine.  183.  ,        ,    ^^^ 

Mansfield,  Conn.,  silk  onltura  in,  898. 

Mannfoetm'es,  eomparati  vely  small  exports  o^  107 ;  Korthern, 
at  the  South,  122-^;  coIoniaL,  home  restriction  oC  183; 
rise  of,  144 ;  in  Kew  England,  146 ;  progress  ot,  ISaO-lsaot, 
147 ;  competitloB  of  home  and  foreign,  IM;  annual  valna 
of,  157;  exports  of,  1807-1850, 156;  increase  d;  188;  nae 
of  steam  tn,  968;  systematizing  ot  861. 

Manure,  early  neglect  o^  98;  artificia],  100;  the  taUnf  of 
bony  fish  for,  8S5. 

Maple  sugar  and  molasses,  prodnetlon  oi;  18a 

Marble  fbr  building,  8fi8. 

Marietta,  Ohio,  brig  built  at,  165. 

Marten,  stone,  fkir  of  the,  847. 

Maryland,  cotton  mills  in,  9S5i 

Mason,  Captain  John,  Danish  cattle  imported  l^*,  8T. 

Mason,  William,  locomotive  builder,  246i 

Mason  ft  Hamlin's  organ  haraimilnm,  A«^484       ^_^_^ 

Mas8achu8ett^  Agricultural  Society  of,  1792, 25;  introdnflUon 
of  cattle  into,  87;  Introduction  of  horsed  into,  58;  of 
sheep,  68;  wool -growing  unprofitable  In,  60;  prodoedoo 
of  fruit  In,  82;  laxv  for  tht»  Inspection  of  hops  in,  89;  rail- 
road system  of;  196;  cotton  mannfhcture  in.  984;  table  of 
woollen  manufactures  ot  812;  boot  and  ahoe  mannfac 
ture  o^  894;  mackerel  flnbery  of;  888;  the  ice  business 
ot  887;  silk  bounty  oi;  894;  prison  system  0^488;  Gen- 
eral Hospital  of,  449. 

Matanzaa,  the,  propeller.  240. 

Manoh  Chunk  railroad,  192. 

Maumec  river,  fisheries  of  the,  8SQL 

Maysville  road  veto,  177. 

McOormlck's  reapers,  85, 86L 

Melodeon,  the,  488. 

Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad,  9Q6L 

Mercantile  agency,  statistics  of  the,  159. 

Merino  sheep,  first  exhibition  of;  25;  Unportstkitts  and  In« 
crease  of,  60. 

Merrimac  and  Monitor,  enconnter  of  the,  88& 

Merryman,  John,  of  Baltimore,  his  herd  of  Herefbrds,  48. 

Mexican  war,  the,  164 

Mexico,  ancient  use  of  cotton  in,  874. 

Miami  canaL  1S8. 

Michigan,  railroads  of,  20R. 

Michigan,  lake,  first  steamer  on,  168c 

Michigan.  U.  8.  steamer,  experiments  upon,  979>. 

Middlesex  canaU  178.  ^        ^  , 

Milk,  yield  eC,  by  an  Ayrshire  oow,  50;  value  of  Jerseys 
for,  50.  . .  .      ^       , 

Miller,  E.  L^  builder  of  the  first  suooeasfhl  American  loeomo- 
tlve,  20& 

Mills,  fiour  and  grist,  372; 

MIni4rifie,the,B8& 

Mink  fbr,  847. 

Minnesota,  railroad  system  ot  207. 

Misslaslppi,  the,  flat  boats  and  steamen  on,  VSLS ;  aarlgntlon 

Mississippi  railroad,  the,  208. 

Mississippi  valley,  dsc.  area  of;  109. 

Missouri,  railroads  of;  m 

Mobile,  hospitals  oC  452. 

Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  907.    _ 

Mohawk  and  Hudson  railroad,  107, 94BL  ^     _       , 

Mohawk  Valley  railroad,  picture  of  Iho  first  locomotivo 

on,  194 
Molasses,  how  drained  lh>m  sugar,  193;  napteb  180;  uto 

of;  891. 
Monitors,  the,  88Sw 
Moo^y,  Paul,  888;  inyantioiiii  o(  981 
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Mordeeai,  M^for,  experiments  ot  on  relodtj  of  shot,  88T. 

Mofigan  horsea,  oricf n  and  character  of^  5i. 

Morocco  leather,  818 ;  tanning  of,  820. 

Morris  and  Essex  eanaJ,  190. 

Morris,  Gouvemear,  the  Erie  canal  proleoted  by,  ITS;  report 

of;  upon  connecting  the  lakes  and  tne  Hndaoo,  181 
Morrlson^s  steam  cnne,  266l 
Moms  mnltlcanlls  specnlation,  the,  90, 894. 
Monld-board,  the,  Improvements  in,  80, 81 ;  JeOlrason^s  treatisa 

on,  81. 
Mowatt,  John  B.,  towboat  bnslness  established  bj,  941, 248. 
Mower,  Excelsior,  picture  oi;  88. 
Mowing  machines,  85;  utility  and  eeonomf  ot,  9t, 
Mnlbernr,  cnltare  of  and  specnlation  In  the,  898-1 
Mule  spinner,  the,  270;  pletnre  of,  279. 
Mnmmy  cloths,  material  ot,  275 :  used  to  make  p^>er,  886L 
Mnngo,  mannfactnre  and  uses  o^  8101 
Mnsoovado  sugar,  129L 
Mnalcal  Instruments,  mannfiictare  o^  488. 
Mutton  raising  profitable  at  the  East,  dOi 

Kap,  the,  of  cloth,  how  fbrmed,  808. 

l^arcotlcs,  kinds  used  in  different  oonntrles,  SOL 

l^asmjth,  J.,  on  Colt*s  rcTolrer  fhctory,  881. 

Native  cattle,  not  a  race  or  breed,  41 ;  improvement  at,  42; 
at  the  West,  47. 

Kaval  gunnery,  changes  In,  887, 888L 

Kaval  power  of  the  United  States  148L 

KavlgHtJon,  eqnalltv  In,  obtained  by  the  United  States,  171-3; 
interna],  in  early  timea,  178L 

ZTavigaUon  act,  the,  145. 

Kegroes,  lucrative  employments  oi;  115;  condition  ot;  at  tbe 
South,  119-21. 

Nelson,  sbort^hom  bull,  48L 

Newark,  carriage-making  at,  889L 

Newboid,  Charlea,  first  patentee  of  a  east-iron  plough,  81. 

Neweirs  burelar-proof  locks,  897. 

New  England,  early  flirmlng  In,  19 ;  by  the  Indians.  21 ;  the 
'  cattle  In,  19, 20;  introduction  of  cattle  into,  87;  decline  of 
sheep-raising  in,  59,  60;  why  wheat  is  not  a  prominent 
oron  In.  78 :  rye  profitable  In,  78;  fisheries  and  colonial 
tnule  of,  185 ;  emigration  fkom,  to  the  West,  188;  railroads 
in,  196-7:  locomotive  shops  in.  246;  cotton  mannflutnres 
in,  291 :  fiictory  operatives  in,  282 ;  fisheries  o^  878. 

**New  England  Farmer,*"  9a 

New  Hampshire,  Importations  of  Danish  cattle  Into,  87, 8flL 

New  Haven,  the  oyster  business  of;  886i 

New  Haven  Clock  Company,  870. 

New  Jersey  oDce  prefiminent  in  wheat  raising,  78 ;  prison 
system  of,  486^ 

New  Jersey  Central  railroad,  202.  ^ 

New  Orleans,  hospitals  of.  452. 

New  Orleans,  Jackson  and  Great  Northern  railroad,  908L 

Newspapors,  quantity  of  paper  required  for,  298L 

New  York,  Agrlenltunl  Societv  of;  1791, 25;  Introdnetlon  of 
.  cattle  Into,  87 ;  of  horses,  58 ;  ot  sheep,  50 ;  four-fifths  of 
the  taxes  ot  paid  by  agriculture,  77 ;  road  system  of,  175; 
canals  of,  1S1;  railroads  of,  197;  table  of  woollen  manu- 
factures of;  812 ;  tanneries  in,  817 ;  leather  manufhctures 
ot  826;  nimiber  and  value  of  dwellings  in,  854;  amount 
of  building  materials  used  in,  860;  carriage-nuking  in, 
862;  prison  system  of,  486. 

New  York  city,  great  fire  of  1885  in,  148;  shipping  at,  1860- 
186^  168;  omnibuses  and  horse  railroads  In,  928;  cloth- 
ing trade  of;  809  ;  leather  trade  oi;  817 ;  tar  trade  of,  846; 
the  bat  business  in,  849;  Prison  Assodation  ot  489-40; 
rsllef  of  the  poor  in,  448;  hospitals  of;  449,  450  (table); 
pauperism  in,  451  (table) ;  dispensaries o^ 4M, 458(table) ; 
other  institutions  of,  454-5^ 

New  York  Central  railroad,  200. 

•*  New  York  Farmer,"  9a 

**  New  York  Herald,**  engines  used  by,  269. 

Norris  locomotive  engine  works,  246. 

Norris,  Lee,  India-rubber  invention  of;  409. 

North  and  South,  no  com|)etition  between,  121, 

North  Carolina,  colonial  exports  of;  186. 

North  Biver  boats,  18a 

North  Kiver  of  Clermont  (steiunboatX  pietnre  of  the,  286L 

Northwest  Fur  Company,  848. 

Nurseries  and  foundling  hospitala,  451 

Nurseries,  fruit,  in  the  United  States,  82L 

Oats,  production  and  geographical  distribution  of;  7a 


nee  canal,  190. 
Ohio,  increase  in  the  value  of  stock  in,  60;  canal  system  of, 

18a 

Ohio  Company  for  Importing  English  Cattle,  48. 

Ohio  river,  navigation  of;  165;  drainage  ot,  166;  the  flnt 

steamboat  on,  280. 
Omnlbnst'S  in  New  York,  228;  introduction  and  increase , 

d;860.  i 


Oneida  canal,  189i 

Opium  war,  the,  in  China,  168-1 

Optical  instruments,  glass  Ibr,  401 

Orange  and  ▲lexandiia  railroad,  201 

Orchard  grass,  80. 

Orchards,  planting  of;  81. 

Orleans,  the,  firat  western  steamboat,  289. 

Oscdllatini;  steam  engines,  251. 

Orukter  Amphlbolos,  the,  picture  of,  286;  aoeonnt  (^  Mt. 

Oswego  canal,  181 

Otter,  sea,  the  tnr  of  the,  845. 

Oxen,  New  England  working,  superiority  ot,  42. 

Oyster  trade,  th^  881 

Oysters,  planting  and  breeding  o^  881 

Padfio  Fur  Company,  841 

Pacific  railroad,  demand  for  the,  294;  acts  tor  and  progress  ot 
the,  225 ;  of  Missonrl,  209. 

Pacific  slope,  area  of  the,  101 ;  agrienltural  prodncMoii  of 
the,  102. 

Paddle  wheel,  the.  240. 

Panama  raih-ood,  221 

Panicthe,oflS87, 151. 

Paper,  importance  and  flnt  mannlketnre  of;  201 ;  materials 
for,  29v-8;  machinery  for,  295;  sixes  of,  296;  proeees  of 
making,  296;  hand-made,  297:  census  stotisties  of;  29a 

Psper-hangings,  manufketore  of,  29a 

Paper-soled  snoev,  821 

Papln,  Denis,  his  account  of  cooking  by  steam,  966-7 :  ot  the 
seiSftty-valve,  267. 

Parkersborg  branch  railroad,  201 

Paterson,  locomotive  works  ot  246. 

Patersons,  the,  of  Baltimore,  189, 140. 

Patterson,  Mr.,  of  Baltimore,  breeder  of  Devons,  49. 

Patton  stock  of  cattle,  47. 

PanPs  patent  for  carding  cotton,  lOa 

Pauperism,  treatment  o^  445;  increaae  ot,  firom  immigration, 
446 ;  in  New  York,  table  of;  451. 

Peach  trees  in  California,  8a 

Peaches,  perfection  of,  at  the  South,  82. 

Pear  orchards  in  Mississippi  and  Geoigia,  62 ;  in  Massachn- 
setts,  8a 

Pear  trees,  profit  o^  88 ;  In  California,  8a 

Pease  and  bean^  production  and  exports  of;  T(^ 

Peel,  Bobert,  calico  printing  by,  271 

Peltry,  847.    (See  Furs.) 

Penitentiaries,  city,  489. 

Penknives,  blades  of,  84a 

Penn  Cotton  Mill,  Pittsburg,  281 

Pennsylvania,  ralht»ds  and  canals  of;  168-9:  line  of  Improve- 
ments of,  209;  coal  transportation  of;  219-90;  cotton  mills 
in,  ^;  silk  prr>duction  of;  898;  glass  mannfitctnre  of; 
400;  prison  system  0^485;  insane  hospltols  0^441,449 
(note). 

Pennsylvania  railroad,  908 ;  curves  and  Mgh  grade  o^  98a 

Penobscot,  logging  boom  on  the,  91 

Perkins,  Jacob;  277,  80  L 

Permutation  locks,  897. 

Perry,  the  fieet  of,  166. 

Petereham  cloths,  801 

Petenham  Morgan,  horse,  portrait  of,  56. 

PhihMlelphia,  locomotive  works  of;  246 ;  benefit  of  the  sta- 
tionary en«rlne  to,  271 ;  boot  and  shoe  mannfiictnre  of; 
824;  dwellings  In,  855;  carrlage-maklnff  in,  862;  silk 
mannfhcture  In,  895 ;  Prison  Society  of;  488-40;  hospIUls 
of;  441, 449 ;  dispensaries  o(  468. 

Piano,  the,  American  manu&ctores  of  snd  improvements  in. 
48a 

Pickering,  CoL  Timothy,  breeder  of  the  Wobom  hog,  61 

Pierce,  of  Troy,  air-tube  patent  of,  2£1 

Pf  ncl,  Philip,  reform  of  tne  treatment  of  lunatics  by,  441. 

Pine  lumber,  classification  of;  94. 

Pine  woods  hog,  picture  of;  6L 

Pins,  manu&cture  ot  8S9 ;  American  improvemanta  In,  890^ 

Pistols,  revolving,  881 ;  breech-londlng,  88a 

Pittsburg,  glass  manufiictnre  ofl  899. 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  railroad,  906. 

Plank  roads,  171 

Plaster  of  Paris,  use  of,  for  safes,  891 

Plating,  processes  of.  87a 

Plough,  a8U>nI»hmcut  of  the  Indians  at  first  tig^t  ef  a,  91 

"*  Plough,  Loom,  and  AnvlV'  9a 

Ploughs,  early  scarcity  and  InefBdenoy  of,  97;  deacriptlon  of 
various  kinds,  27-80;  Immense  saving  fW)m  tbe  improve- 
ment of,  8u ;  cast-iron,  invention  and  manufhotnre  ot;  81 ; 
patents  for,  81 :  steam.  268-1 

F2uro  trees  In  Callfomia,  88. 

Plush,  silk,  for  hat^  &'». 

Pomologlcal  Society,  Amerfean,  8a 

Poor,  relief  of  the,  systems  of;  445 ;  oomparatlvo  statistics  of 
447  (table) ;  assodations  for,  446, 4 
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PopolatloB,  netM  oC  la  Earopt,  atm  ^nAmMlm^  Tl;  »•• 
KreM0f;i]itb«Uiilt«l6tBtM.ltl,14A.  • 

Pork,  poking  ot  6<;  dMriitoatloa  md  dtopoiHtoa  oi;  — ;  «c« 
porU  <<  to  OTMt  Britain,  18IO>18ea.  i&SL 

PbrtabloBt«meogtiMi.S96;  for  ftfinm,  961,  Ml 

FiMtage.  redaetioa  of,  179. 

FiMt-oiaiM  DeptftoMnt  fflyopgMtto— ol  tki^  1T4 

Potato  eropt  Id  OtmI  Britain,  fallaro  o^  ISflL 

Pototoet,  prodoetioB  ud  «xpoits  ot  TH 

Poncbkoepal^,  pin  maanflifetorj  at,  8M. 

PonFtrT  and  em.  90. 

Poowtn,  Gapt,  177. 

PowelL  of  Phlladolpbla.  Importer  oT  Onart'honMjM, 

Power  loom,  laTentlon  of  tia,  <79;  ptctmo  ol  STB:  hamttt§, 
SSI;  forwooll«na,80S;  ft>r eupeCa, 80«L 

•P»Blrtowbal«a.''l«l. 

pTBbla,  Commodon,  IIOL 


PreaerTet,  preparstioo  ot,  891 

PHiioo  A  Co.*a  molodeoM.  484. 

Prinee  Kupert's  dropa,  44 

PrinUn«oreaileo,sf«;  oT doth,  804;  arotfptl%80T,80«L 

Print  worka,  cottno,  S88j  atotlaHoa  U^  S90. 

Priaon  dlaciplino.    s«e  Priiona. 

•PrtaoB«r*aTri«iid,*'  tlio,44a 

Prlaooa,  Btata.  aoUtarr  plan  of.  485;  atlent,  484;  oonpariaon 
of  tho  two.  487;  tnlermadlata,  488;  ooan^,  488;  elt/, 
489 ;  aoeletlefl  fiir  tba  ImproraiDaBt  o^  489-40. 

ProdoctaoftheaoU^aa 

Piopellor,  tba  Aral  arar  Vvfll,  ptctim  oC  S8& 

Propellera,  lake,  character  of,  1S7 ;  packet,  batwven  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York,  190 :  origia  o(  S40 ;  adraatagM  and 
dlaadrantaava  of,  841.    (Sea  Screw  laopoUara.) 

Protectfre  policy,  the,  144, 168. 

Piorldenoa,  eoUoa  mill  at,  SSOl 

PruTlalona  and  fluar,  ezpurta  U,  179O->180#,  IfiBl 

Pniaalaa  blue,  how  made,  87. 

Pttbllc  ImproTaroanta,  earij,  178L  (Saa  OMalai  VallraadaiJtoa) 

Pump,  fbroe,  for  ateam  engiaoa,  SCO. 

Pompuif  anglM  of  the  Bruokljn  Water  Woikai  S8& 

Pnmpa,  ataam,  998 :  iuipurtanoa  U,  S80L 

P/aa*  bwf  lar>proor  look,  897. 

Mney  granite,  8B9. 
Qalnc7  railroad,  191 

BabMto*  Air,  84SL 
Baoe,  deflallioa  o^  41. 
Baftlng  la  Main^  94 
Bag.plckera,  S91 


]Uga»  tabU  of  importa  ot  SH; 
'  \  998;  gnulea  o^ 


taua  for, 
818.U 


laomplioA  oC  988;  anbatl* 
';  wooUaa,  for  ahoddy. 


Bailroad  eara,  mannuctora  of  887. 

Ballraad  compaalaa,  oMoet  m,  181 

Bailroad  iron,  Importatloo  ot  IM:  qwatl^  uad,  tei,  919. 

Bailroada,  191;  the  eariieat,  199;  beneflto  oi;  198:  prindplea 
tt  eonatnicMon  at,  198;  ptiwer  on,  198;  ooonaaooa  line 
ot  fh>m  Bangor  to  New  Orleana,  804,  908 (table);  land 
grantato,907:  table  ot  in  the  United  Statea,  909^.919; 
financial  reanlta  ot  919 ;  trarel  on,  991 ;  bona.  In  dtiea, 
998;  in  the  world,  table  ot  994;  comporatire  ooat  ot  994; 
early  origin  ot  944-5:  apaed  on, 949 ;  aggregato  aarlng  of 
time  by  traTel  on,  9aOi 

BaUa.iroa.195;  ImproTemeato  la,  941 

Bat  akina  for  gloTea,  881 

Baaaey  A  Neafy'a  ateam  fire  angtae,  9D9. 

Beaper,  Whecl«r*8,  pictnreot  81 

Beanlng  maehlnea,  great  ▼aloeot89;  kind  iiaadbythaQa«ila, 
89;  triamphof  Amerieaa,atParia,81 

Baed  Inatrumeata,  mnaleal,  40. 

Beed^a  oadllator7956L 

Berolntlon,  effieet  of  the,  npon  oommaraa,  18T. 

BevoWer,  OoU*a,  laTaatioii  and  mannltotura  ot  881 ;  otlMr 
patonta  for,  881 

Bfbbona,  mannlhctoriea  ot  891 

Bice,  prodaotloa  ot  114-11 

Bichellen,  policy  ot  In  recard  to  tobaooo,  81 

,  Oen.,  breeder  of  the  Wobom  hog^  81_ 


Bidgeley,  _  _, _^ 

BIfle,  improTemento  In  the,  883 ;  Sharp'a,  889 ;  Whitiiey*a,  891 

Bine  apladle,tka,  981  "-^       '         »-  » 

Boada,atato  othalfacentary  ago,B9;  origin  aad  progiaaa  ot 

179:  different  kinda  and  ayatema  0^174;  proper  con- 

atnacUoB  ot  175;  nationaL  178-*7;  of  OonnactloQt  aati- 

rtied,191 
Boberta  St  Bieh,  aafemannlbetarera,  887. 
Bmtman,  Llent,  ImproToment  ot  Jn  gnn  itaitfag,  881 
Rtiger  A  O).,  carriage  Ihetory  ot  881 
Bogera,  Smith  A  Co,  plaCad  gwNU  «t  fUwteated,  818-8; 

mannfaetoay  at  877.. 
Bogera  LoeomotlTa  Worka,  941 


Botuy  ataaaa  caglaai  981 


Bam  exported  from  the  eoloaiaa. : 
Bja.  dlMlalahod  oaltlvation  at 


pitiAtaUa  la  Haw  B^laad,  71 


ni 


flabia,  Bnaalao  and  Hadaoa^ 


I'*  Bar, 
88M; 


flre-prootUatef7ot880     .      _       . 

Safety  ralre,  nae  of  the,  999 ;  aooouat  of  t]M,9 

eooat  of  the,  987. 
Salloca*  Sang  Harbor,  the,  461 
St  Anthony,  Mioa^  Imber ' 
Salmon  llahaiy,  the,  888. 
Sandera,  CoL,  of  Kentaeky, ' 


•tn; 


:FVia^aa. 


caaaLlTl 

ah,  raiflroad  from,  tOl 


«8,«n: 

oTaattlehT.dl 


SaTanaah,  i 

SaTanaah,  the,  llrat  ooeaa  ateamcr.  180. 
Schiffcr,  materiala  for  paper  aaad  by.  tML 
Schaebler^a  patent  for  reaplag  maahliM,  8flL 
Sehoylklil  and  Snaqnehaoaa  OwDpaDj,  ITBL 
Sd^aora,  mannfoctnre  ot  881 


Soott,  John,  aabeatoa  aafoot  88 
Screw  propeller  naad  Iqr  Joim 


Pitch,! 


otlM;te1 


»ot8ll 


iw  propellera,  on  the  U 

181    (See  Prttpellera.) 

thea,  the  roanuobeture  c 
Ml  cotton.  111 ;  tta  L 

,  American,  imprraaed  by  Sagland,  2881 
maehlnea,  hiatory  ot418;  patenta  for, 
a  oC  415-11  491-9;  growth  of  tho  mi 


',llt. 
414 


Sowing 
tiona 

419;  coraMMtloa  of  patabtaea  ot  490,  421 ;  elaaaea» ope- 
ration, and  deacripdoa  ot  491-7;  appUcatlooa  oC  4s; 
aalea  and  manoMoriea  at  499;  proeaaa  of  nannteta* 
ring,  499. 

Sewiog  ailk,  Amerlcaa,  881 

Sharp*a  rifle,  888;  niannfaatory  for,  881 

Sheep,  flrat  exhIMthm  of  merino,  95;  ImportatloH  ot  99; 
atatiaUca  ot  69, 80, 88;  dceraaae  ot  la  B^w  Bnghod.  S9 : 
laeraaae  ot  In  the  Soalh  and  Weat,  80;  protectieB  << 
flrom  doea,  80;  meet  Taloable  of  domoatlc  anlmdi^  SOL 

Sherwood,  &ndamla,  rerolTlagaaiaoC  89T. 

Shlp-baildlng,  In  the  edoDiea,  185;  table  ut  in  1771,188;  dif 
ferant  atylea  ot  189 ;  incraaaa  ot  188 ;  on  tba  hma,  W; 
at  the  Weat  and  Beat  eompamd.  8S0:  table  ot  881 

SUpplag,  American  and  foivlga  at  New  York,  18B8-18SI,  lH 

Ship  Timber  Bending  OampaBy,  987. 

Shoddy,  818;  mannfoetora  ot  814;  naca  ot  Sll 

Shnaa.    Sea  Boota  and  ahoaa. 

Short-homa,  great  aalea  otjn  Bnglaiid,  40;  impettaliaBa  li, 
47;  not  aalted  to  New  BbgiaiMt  48;  Impravamant  a^ ia 
KentDeky,48. 

Sickle,  nae  of  tha,  81 

Side  wheel,  the,  941 

SUk,  cnltnre  ot  90 ;  tricolor, from  I^oaa,  164; 
mota  tho  prodactton  ot  888-4;  law,  tabU 


tepra- 

of  importa  4< 


Silk  hata,  prooeaa  of  maUag,  881 
Bllka,  Importa  ot  1881-1840,  148; 


161 

Silk-worm^  maaagement  ot  888-4^  ^ 

Sllaby  and  Mynderac  ateam  fire  oaglaa.  988 ;  plotave  d;  SSL 
Sing  Sing  marirfa,  868. 
Slogor'a  aewlng  maohin^  tllaattatloiia  ot  417;  introdoetiaa 

ot  419;  deacripMoa  of  the  manofoetara  o1;4S9l 
Skinner,  J.  S.,  agricaUaral  editor,  91 
Skiaa  and  ton  aaed  aa  oorrency,  71 
Skina  of  aaimala  for  leather,  817-11 
Skln-aplltiing  machine,  891 
Skonk,  fhr  of  the,  841 

Slater,  Samael,  cotton  machinery  latrodaoad  bf,  961 
Slaterarllle,  cotton  mill  at,  981 
Slare  popnlatlon  In  the  Ualted  States  171 
Sbrcik  oimdition  oi;  In  the  Soath,  HI 
SbiTC  trade,  inhibition  of  the,  14L 
Slide  valre,  the,  999. 

Sloopa,  traTelllng  by,  171  ,  . 

Small,  Jaoiea,  caaa-iroa  monld«boarda  and  ploo^  made  BT* 

Smith,  Adam,  apon  high  wageaaad  Intoraat,  108;  on  laathi^ 

897. 
Smith;  J.  K,  paper  ot  on  cotton,  111  ^ 

Sou,  prodaetaoftho,  88;  fertiUty  of  the,  attholfcat,r4,'  ba- 

poverisbment  of  the,  87. 
Sofgaaaa  ayrap  and  aogar,  181 
Soath,  the.  no  oompeUtion  with  the  North,  191 ;  VM^ 

mannfhetarea  in,  199-8 ;  reaalta  of  the  rdlroada  <  flV; 

aotton  maanfoctarea  at,  984;  aapply  of  lambar  at) »•! 

dlkcoliBTein,891 
Soafh  America,  eottna  imporlai  froa^  117. 
Soath  American  wool,  811 
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BoaUx  OvoUaft,  AgrioolluMl  BooMj  ut^  HSi,  S5;  cokailal 
of.  187. 


exports  of,  ] 
South  UrollnA  nllroiid, IM;  Moomt  of;  t04-6. 
improred "    -    ■ 


Boath  Downs,  improred  Kentnekj^jplotare  U,  SflL 

Souther,  John,  locomotlTC  works,  SMC 

Southern  stople^  1&& 

Southern  States,  the,  fhitt  In,  S8;  labor  of  e(Hieentrat«d  upon 

cotton,  110;  eotton  Ihetories  In,  llo;  cfaaiaoter  of  the 

climate  and  labor  o^  119. 
Spear,  Mr.,  safe-OllIng  discorered  bj,  897. 
Steoie,  Imports  and  exports  oC;  Itf^  147, 148, 108, 186 ;  exports 

oi;  1821-1889. 16&  •      *^ 

Bpede  circular,  the,  18L 

Specie  paymentii,  suspension  and  resmnptioii  of,  ISL 
Speculation,  rise  of;  147;  r«sult»  oi;  IDt 
Spindles  in  cotton  mills,  888. 888. 
Spinning  by  hand,  nlctore  of;  979. 
Spinning,  cotton,  Ssa 
Sulnning-Jenny,  invention  of  the,  108, 976L 
Spirits,  imporu  of;  1881-1888, 14& 
Spreading  machine,  for  cotton,  987. 
Sprlngfleid,  mannfhctnre  oCguw  at,  884. 
Squirrel  tan,  847. 

StalTurd's  breech-loadliur  pistpl,  8881 
Stages,  system  ot  174, 17& 
Stamp  act,  the,  187. 
Stationary  engines,  989:  imnroirements  stTO  nsaded  ia,  989; 

nnif  ersal  use  of;  97L    (See  Steam  engines.) 
Steam,  progress  of;  on  the  Mississippi  (table).  188 :  adTsataga 

of;  for  city  trarel,  980 ;  laws  of;  908-7 ;  gvnenil  results  of 

the  use  of;  268;  ualTenal  use  of;  971;  government  ex* 

periments  with,9TL 
Stoain  battery  built  by  Fulton,  941 ;  wagons,  advantages  o( 

944;  fire  engines,  944:  ploughs,  968;  elevators.  98* ;  ham- 
960;  heating,  968;  boiling,  drying, 


944;  fire  engines,  944:  ploughs,  968; 
men,  965:  cranes,  988;  heating, 
oooklng,966;  tlmber-bendln|L98i; 
Ing,  vulcanixied  rubber  fbr,  4ll. 


press,  the,  969;  pack- 

Steam'enrine,  the,  history  o(  927 ;  the  first  In  America,  99T: 
wonders  of  the,  98(^ :  nitents  Issued  on  accimnt  of; 
881 ;  component  parts  oi,  989 ;  applications  of;  to  naviga- 
tion, 940. 

Steam  engines,  manner  of  obtaining  the  horse-power  of,  998; 
low  and  high  pressure,  829 ;  American  improvements  in, 
880;  stationary,  different  kinds  «<  262;  Imnroventents 
in,  9S8,  260:  bad  management  of,  264;  poruble,  266; 
hoisting,  266;  portable,  for  farmers,  268;  objections  to, 
860;  stationary,  271;   government  experiments  npon, 

Steam  engineers.  264, 968, 97a 

Steam  gange§,  kln<U  oC  229 ;  value  ot,  270. 

Steam  tonnage,  164 ;  ocean  and  Inland,  166 ;  table  of  Increase 
ot  at  the  West,  188. 

Steamboat,  the  first  at  the  West,  166;  racing,  188. 

Steamboats,  Introduction  of;  179;  sp(>ed  <<  180:  lllustntlon 
and  notice  of  Fitch's.  296, 999;  FnlUm's,  229;  Stevens's, 
880;  superiority  of  American,  281 ;  history  ot  984;  the 
first  on  the  Hudson.  284 ;  at  the  West,  289 ;  on  the  lakes, 
289;  explosion  of;  242;  act  fbr  the  inspeetlon  of;  943. 

Steamers,  ocean,  lines  oC164;  losses  of;  166;  Weston,  de- 
scription oC  188 ;  on  the  lakes,  187;  aide-wheel,  941 ;  oae 
of  coal  in,  241 ;  iron-chul,  88a 

Stearine,  uses  of,  67. 

Steams  A  Marvin,  safe  mannfiKtnrers,  897. 

Steel  for  cutlery,  treatment  o^  889-10 ;  tempering  of;  841. 

Steera,  Oeorce,  941. 

Steinway  Jb  Sons'  pianos,  488w 

Stephenson's  locomotivaa,  94flL 

Stem  wheel,  the,  940. 

Stern-wheel  boats,  I88w 

Stevens,  Robert  I*,  Improvements  In  steamboats  by,  280; 
blower  introdnced  by,  941. 

St  Louis,  the  founding  of;  848 ;  the  fhr  trade  of;  844 ;  hospi- 
tals ot  462. 

Stock,  progress  in  the  raising  ot,  87;  prodncts  of;  bv  States 
ana  sections,  61 ;  in  California,  68 ;  total  value  oi,  in  the 
United  States,  68;  proporUon  ot^  to  the  hay  orop^  In  dif- 
ferent States,  80l 

Stockton  gun,  the,  884 

Stone,  buildinK,  869. 

St  Paul,  the  f^  trade  oC  840. 

Strawberries,  culture  oi;  89l 

Street  railroads,  advantagea  of  ataam  on,  800;  ateam  eara 
for,  261. 

Stuart'a  sugar  refinery,  891 

Snifolk  hog.  Improved,  picture  of;  6L 

Sugar,  the  culture  of;  at  the  South,  11 M6;  boiling  of;  197 ; 
yield,  profit,  production,  and  oonsnmptioa  of;  199;  other 
than  cane,  180;  imporU  of;  1881-1S40, 148;  large  impor> 
tation  o^  166 ;  fkllore  of  the  Louisiana  crop  of;  166 ;  com- 

Brative  consumption  of,  891;  refined,  mode  of  making, 
1^8;  anperiority  of  American,  89& 


Sugar  eane, Introdaetloo  ot,  197;  TariaUaa  at,  197;  mode  af 

enltlvatlng,  198;  mlllafor,  19a 
Sun  and  planet  motion,  280. 
Sunday  school,  the  first  in  Hew  TCngiand,  tta 
Super-heated  steam,  96<L 
Sunt  cotton,  character  and  price  of;  118, 1191. 
Surgical  Instruments,  mannfjaoturs  of;849L 
Swine,  introduction  and  Improvemeot  of;  68L    (Baa  HogSb) 
Symington,  William,  829.  ^  -•  * 

Table  cutlery,  manufacture  oi;  840. 

Tambouring  machine,  Bock's,  414. 

Tannin,  quality  and  sodroes  oC  819. 

Tanning,  816;  materials  for,  819;  prooeaa  ot,  891;  new  pro- 
cess o(  828. 

Tariff,  the,  effector  199;  reduction  of;  147;  of  1849,169;  of 
1816»18SB^  144-«;  table  of  Imports  and  exports  under, 
146;  on  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  988;  on  wooUeaa. 
8ia 

Taoaton  Locomotive  Ck)mpaBy,  946L 

Tswlng,  the  process  of,  9m. 

Tecumseh,  Devon  bull,  portrait  and  hiatory  oC  4& 

Tennessee,  premium  fleece  at  thelidndon  Wond'aFali;  i 
in,  60;  rallroada  of;  209. 

Teiry,  £11,  first  maker  of  wooden  doeka,  888. 

Texas,  grsslng  in,  102 ;  sugar  cane  cultivated  la,  ItT. 

Thlmonier.  crocheting  machine  of;  414. 

Thonus's  **  American  FTult  Cultorlat,'*  81 

Thomaston  lime,  868L 

Threshing  machine,  the,  86L 

Timber,  varieties  of,  94-6;  for  shlp-buildiag,  889;  fisr  ear- 
rlage6,869. 

Timber-bending  by  ateam,  867. 869. 

Time,  modes  of  messuring,  86sL 

Timothy  grass,  discovery  and  propMBStloa  ot,  88l 

Tires,  American  Improvement  In,  8n. 

Tobaeeo,  cultivation  of,  in  Virginia,  79;  Impovarlahment  ot 
the  soil  by,  80;  use  o^  and  opposition  to,  60;  production 
and  exports  o^88;  proper  culuvation  oi;  86;  geographical 
distribution  ot  87 ;  manufkctnre  and  oonanmption  of;  87 ; 
and  rice,  exports  of;  1790-1860, 168. 

Tomkina,  breeder  of  Hereforda,  4QL 

Toucey,  Hon.  Isaac,  978. 

Toanage,  American,  140  af  aaa. :  entered  and  deared  In  1771, 
169;  oompamtive  table  o^  i789>1866, 168;  of  the  interior, 
168;  steam,  164:  on  the  lakes,  166  (toble),  187;  lessened 
by  steam  and  raibroads,  167 ;  progress  of;  1861-1866, 167; 
effect  of  the  war  npon,  168;  ateam,  table  of;  94& 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  COMMENDATIONS. 


The  following  Testimonials  must  convince 
the  most  sceptical  person  of  the  merits  of 
this  work.  We  do  not  rememher  of  ever 
seeing  a  list  of  names  attached  to  any  pub- 
lication in  this  country  whose  ppinions  are 
entitled  to  more  confidence.  They  were 
not  given  hastily,  without  examination,  as 
it  required  about  one  year  to  obtain  them. 

PUBLISHJBRS. 


No.  1. 

From  A.  Jaokson,  D.  D.,  President  Holwrt  OoUego,  GeneTa. 
I  have  examined,  as  far  as  time  would  allow,  jouff 
new  work,  entitled  "  100  Years  of  Progress." 
I  think  it  a  very  convenient  hook  of  reference,  an  j 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  statistical  knowledge.  I 
have  already  found  it  a  very  useful  work  to  con- 
sult, and  I  gladly  add  it  to  our  College  Library, 
where  it  well  deserves  a  place. 


No.   8. 


From  C  Nutt,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  Indlaaft  State  Uni- 
versity, Bloomlngton,  Ind. 

I  have  examined  your  recently  published  work 
entitled  "  lOO  Years'  Progress;"  and  from  the 
examination  I  have  been  able  to  give  it,  I  believe 
that  it  merits  richly  the  highest  commendation. 
The  great  variety  and  importance  of  the  subjects, 
the  felicitous  stylo  in  which  they  are  clothed,  and 
their  numerous  and  beautiful  illustrations,  render 
this  work  peculiarly  attractive.  They  embraoe 
subjects  of  great  and  universal  utility,  and  deeply 
interesting  to  all  classes  of  community.  Every 
profession  and  calling  in  life  is  here  exhibited,  with 
the  latest  improvements  in  every  department  of 
industry  and  art.  *  The  advancement  made  during 
eighty  years,  in  the  American  republic,  is  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  the  world;  and  will  remain 
a  proof  to  all  coming  generations,  of  the  blessings 
of  tree  institutions,  and  the  capability  of  man,  un- 
j  der  a  system  of  self-government,  for  an  almost  in- 
I  definite  progn*ess  in  civilization.  This  work  should 
be  in  every  library,  public  and  private,  and  in  tfa* 
Wids  of  every  citizen. 


No.  3. 

From  the  President  of  the  Weelef  an  Unirersity,  Mtddletown, 
Conn. 

I  have  examined,  with  much  pleasure  and  profit, 
the  work  entitled ''    100     Years*  Progress."    It 


contains  a  great  amount  and  variety  of  information, 
printed  in  an  attractive  style,  on  subjects  of  the 
highest  importance.  It  is  eminently  a  practical  work, 
and  brings  within  the  reach  of  all,  stores  of  knowl- 
edge heretofore  inaccessible  to  most  readers.  The 
novelty  of  the  title,  the  great  truths  illustrated  and 
est^llshed,  give  it  increased  attractiveness  and 
usefulness.  The  patriot  and  the  philanthropist  will 
be  encouraged  by  its  perusal  and  stimulated  to 
greater  exertions  to  secure  further  progress  in  all 
good  things  in  our  country  and  throughout  the 
world. 

The  enterprtnng  publisher  has  not  spared  expense 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  work.  The  printing  and 
the  abundant  illustrations  are  in  the  highest  style 
of  rt.  One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  "  Eighty 
Years'  Progress,*'  would  be  found  in  the  comparison 
of  the  mechanical  execution  of  this  work  with  that 
of  any  work  issued  eighty  years  ago. 

Joseph  CmanKOS, 
President  of  Wesleyaa  University. 


No.  4. 
From  President  of  Oirard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir,— I  have  been  interested  and  instmcted 
by  the  perusal  of  your  national  work,  entitled  **    1 00 
Years'  Progress'^  for  a  copy  of  which  I  am  indebted 
to  your  courtesy. 

An  illustrated  history  of  the  various  branches  of 
industry  and  art  in  the  United  States,  prepared  with 
the  ability  and  tnithfulness  which  characterizes  this 
work,  will  be  highly  acceptable  to  all  classes  of 
readers.  In  its  artistic  and  mechanical  execution, 
nothing  has  been  left  to  be  desired.  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  work  in  which  so  much  reliable 
information  on  so  great  variety  of  subjects  may  be 
found  in  so  small  a  compass.  It  is  emphatically  a 
book  for  the  people. 

Yours  respectAilly, 

WlLUAX  H.  AiABir* 


Na6. 

From  the  President  oTGeneeee  Oollego. 

Lima,  Nbtfember  6, 

With  as  much  care  as  my  time  would  allow,  I 
have  examined  the  work  of  Mr.  Stebbins,  entitled 
**  100  Years'  Progress."  It  contains  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information,  in  just  the  form  to 
be  circulated  widely  among  the  people.  It  is  in  fact 
a  brief  and  interesting  history  of  our  progress  as  a 
nation,  in  both  science  and  the  arts.    I  am  willing 
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COMKUTDATZONS. 


Chat    my  luune    and  influenoe   should  aid  ia  its 
oiroulatioiL 

J.  MoB&iaos  Bbxd. 

I  faHy  ooQcnr  in  the  above. 

Jakes  L.  Altison, 
Professor  in  Grenesee  Oollege. 


No.  6. 
Wnrn  the  PMiidcBt  of  Ounbcidge  Untrtnitgr. 
Oambridos,  Oct  81, 
Dear  Skj — I  have  examined  the  work  called 
**    100     Tears^  ProgresSj^^  with  such  attention  as  I 
could  give  it    I  am  not  oompeteot  to  verify  the 
statements  of  manj  parts,  but  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  who  contributed  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant portions  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  guaranty 
of  their  accuracy.    I  have  no  doubt  the  volumes 
•ontain  much  yiiuable  information  on  the  practical 
arts  and  mdustrial  interests  of  the  country. 

C.  C.  Felton. 


No.  7. 
From  the  PKsldent  of  Ifariette  Collfige,  Ohia 

Dear  iSTir,— The  work  on  the  "  100  Tears'  Pro- 
gress of  the  United  States^^  was  received  by  mail  a  few 
days  since.  I  have  given  what  attention  I  could  to 
it|  and  write  you  now,  as  I  am  expecting  to  be  ab- 
sent from  home  for  some  days. 

The  examination  of  this  work  has  given  me  much 
pleasure.  The  idea'  of  Aimishing  this  most  valuable 
knowledge  in  a  comparatively  small  compass,  was 
a  most  lukppy  one.  As  a  people  we  want  Informar 
tion — ^reliabfe  inlbrmation.  We  need  to  know  our 
own  history,  in  art  and  science,  as  well  as  in  govem- 
menl  The  people  of  one  section  shonld  know  how 
those  oi  others  live— the  progress  of  one  should  be 
made  known  to  alL 

The  idea  of  the  work  yon  have  undertaken  seems 
to  have  been  well  carried  out,  as  weQ  as  happily 
conceived.  On  a  great  variety  of  topios,  in  whicdi 
an  the  people  are  interested,  you  have  fjmiriied  a 
]urge  amount  of  valuable  informatidi.  All,  except 
those  of  the  lowest  grade  of  intelligence,  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  this  vol- 
ume, and,  unlike  many  books,  the  more  it  is  exam- 
ined the  more  valuable  will  it  seem.  I  anticipate 
for  it  a  wide  circulation. 

I  feel  great  interest  in  the  character  of  the  books 
distributed  through  the  country.  "We  teach  our 
young  people,  at  great  cost,  to  read.  Many,  having 
ecriuired  the  art,  have  no  disposition  to  use  it;  and 
others  read  nothing  that  has  any  value.  Grood 
books,  books — ^not  newspapers,  they  will  tske  care 
of  themselves— should  be  in  every  house.  Hence, 
I  favor  school  libraries,  as  an  easy  and  cheap  method 
of  putting  good  books  into  the  hands  of  the  young. 
For  a  like  reason  I  rejoice  in  the  purchase,  by  fami- 
lies, of  all  good  works. 

This  work  on  the  Progress  of  the  United  States, 
viU  serve  a  most  excellent  purpose  in  two  ways. 


It  may  be  taken  up  at  any  tune  to  empkij  a  few- 
leisure  moments,  and  it  serves  as  an  encydopsedis 
for  reference. 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  vdume,  and 
my  best  wishes  for  its  wide-spread  distribution. 
Yours  truly,  J.  W.  Akd&ewb- 

L.  SiSBBiNS^  fiaq.,  WToroester,  Mass. 


No.  8. 


Fnmi  the  Freat4*Bt  of  Uie  tTniversity  of  Bodietter,  N.  T. 

I  have  looked  over,  somewhat  hastily,  the  work 
entitled"  loO  Years*  Progress."  The  plan  seems 
to  me  exceUent,  the  idea  of  presenting  in  a  short 
onupQation  the  present  state  and  rate  of  progress 
of  the  various  industrial  arts  is  one  whicb  can  not 
fail  to  be  thought  worthy.  In  general,  the  work 
seems  ,to  be  successfully  and  correctly  done.  In 
such  a  work  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  errors,  and 
the  prejudices  and  interests  of  the  different  com* 
pUers  may  be  occasionally  seen.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  work  seems  to  me  well  worthy  the  ptttroif 
age  of  the  publia 

-     M.  K  AVDBBSOV, 

Prea.  University  of  Bochester. 


No.  9. 

From  the  FMiddent  of  Brow«  UniTereity,  PtorideBce,  S.  V 

I  have  examined  those  parts  of  the  "  1 00  Years' 
Progress  of  the  United  States"  on  which  my  studies 
and  observation  have  enabled  me  to  form  an  intelli- 
gent  judgment,  and  find,  compressed  within  a  email 
compass,  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  informaticHi, 
well  seleefced  and  well  arranged.  It  furnishes  am- 
ple means  of  comparison  on  the  subjects  of  which 
ft  treats,  and  will,  I  think,  prove  to  be  a  valoabla 
book  of  reference. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob- 1  senr't, 

B.  Skabs. 


No.  10. 

From  PreaMent  Bbad,  University  of  WboonalB. 

I  have  examined,  with  a  pleasure  I  can  hardly 
express  in  too  strong  terms,  your  "  100  Years' 
Progress  of  the  United  States."  During  the  few 
days  the  work  has  been  on  my  table  it  has  saved 
me,  in  the  examination  of  facts,  labor  worth  many 
times  the  cost  of  the  volume.  For  the  school  library 
the  business  man,  the  scholar,  or  the  intelligent 
family,  it  will  be  found  a  cyclopedia  presenting,  in 
a  most  interesting  form,  the  progress  of  the  various 
arts  of  civilised  life  during  the  period  of  our  nation- 
al existence.  '  I  most  heartily  recommend  the  work. 
Very  truly  yours, 

DahxelBead. 


No.  11. 
From  the  President  of  Colombia  College,  N.  T. 

Sir  J — I  thank    you  fbr  the   copy  of   "    100 
Years'  Progress  of  the  United  States,"  published 
by  you. 
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It  seems  to  me  of  great  value  as  containing  in- 
formation of  interest,  more  or  less,  to  all,  and  not 
easily  acoessible,  except  to  yaried  labor  and  re- 
search. 

The  idea,  too,  of  illustrating  national  progress, 
not  by  war,  nor  annexation,  nor  diplomatic  legerde- 
main, but  by  the  advance  in  the  institutions  of 
learning,  in  useful  inventions,  in  the  growth  of 
manufactures,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  in  all  the 
arts  of  peace,  in  morals  and  civilization,  in  the 
inner  life,  so  to  speak,  of  the  people  themselves, 
seems  to  me  both  original  and  founded  in  the  true 
notion  of  progress. 

I  trust  you  will  derive  abundant  reward  for  your 
pcaiaeworthy  adventure. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

Ch.  Xnra, 
Pros,  of  Columbia  College. 

Mr.  Stebbzhb. 


No.  12. 
From  the  Fnaidenfc  of  Toils  College. 
January  27, 
Vb.  Stbbbikb:  Dear  Str, — I  was  led  to  expect 
much  from  the  title  of  your  work,  called  "    100 
Years^  Progress,'*  and  resolved  to  give  it  a  carefhl 
examination.    I  have  been  richly  repaid  for  the 
time  thus  spent,  in  the  great  pleasure  and  profit  I 
have  derived  fVom  its  perusal.    Heartily  thanking 
you  for  this   generous   contribution  to  generous 
knowledge,  I  trust  you  may  reap  a  rich  reward  for 
your  efforta  Johh  P.  MABBHATtTi. 


No.  13. 
Tnm.  the  President  of  Dartmouth  Golkgeu 
January  20, 

L.  Stebbibb,  Esq.  :  Dear  5«r, — I  received  some 
^ys  ago  your  *vrery  handsome  work,  "  100 
Years'  Progress  of  the  United  States,**  but  have 
found  leisure  only  within  a  day  or  two  to  examine 
its  contents.  Those  persons  who  have  been  long- 
est on  the  stage  can  best  appreciate  the  amazing 
contrasts  in  the  state  of  the  country  which  you 
describe,  but  one  who,  like  myself,  can  recognize 
the  history  of  half  the  period,  can  testify  to  the 
faithfulness  and  fullness  of  your  exhibition  of  the 
growth  and  power  of  this  great  country. 

Accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  work,  and  the 
opinion  that  on  the  subjects  treated  it  will  be 
found  an  invaluable  authority  by  all  who  study  its 
pages.  I  trust  it  may  have  an  extensive  distribu- 
tion. Very  respectfiilly  yours, 

0.  P.  HUBBABa 


No.  14. 
from  Chaaoellor  Tappax,  Btate  TTniTerslty  of  Middgea. 
January  26, 
Mb.  STBBBnm:  Sir, — ^I  have  the  honor  to  ao- 
tDOwledge  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  work  re- 


cently published  by  you,  entitled  **    100     Years' 
Progress,**  for  which  please   accept  my  hearty 
thanks. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  work  could  be 
to  contain  an  adequate  view  of  the  progress 
of  our  country  during  eighty  years.    But  youhave 
presented  the  public  with  this  large  work,  filled 
with  interesting  and  valuable  matter  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  much,  perhaps,  as  could  be  compressed  into 
it.    I  hope  this  work  will  find  a  wide  circulatloo, 
and  thus  become  a  public  beheflt  in  a  literal  sense. 
I  am  very  respectfully  yours,  etc, 
Hbvbt  P.  Tappav. 


Ko.  15. 

From  the  Pmeideiit  of  the  Tenaont  ITnlrenitf,  Bmfiagton. 

I  have  only  had  time  to  dip  into  your  "    100 
Tears'  Progrew*^  here  and  there.    But  I  have  been 
pleased  and  instructed,  and  am  sure  the  book  must 
be  very  valuable.    My  children  are  very  much  in- 
terested in  it.  Yours  very  truly, 

Calvis  Peabb. 


No.  16. 
From  the  President  of  Wtlllsms*  College^ 

JDear  £¥r,— I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  work  proposed  to  be  done   in  the  "   100 
Teart^  Pro^es^^  has  been  well  done.    For  those 
who  wish  a  book  of  the  kind,  yours  cannot  fhil  to 
be  tke  book.  RespeotMly  yours, 

MaBK  HOKIHBb 

Mr.  L.  SZEBBINB. 


No.  17. 
From  Fk«sideiit  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Gmm. 
Dear  S6r^ — ^I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  copy  of  your 
work  on  the  Progress  of  the  United  States.  It 
treats  of  some  matters  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
and  of  some  with  wltioh  I  am  not  fiuniliar ;  but  I  think 
I  can  honestly  say,  with  regard  to  both,  that  they  are 
so  presented  as  to  be  at  once  interesting  and  instiiict* 
ive  to  the  general  reader. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

SaxuxlEuot. 
Habttobd,  Ockler^ 


No.  18. 


From  Prea  Wooinr,  Tale  College,  Kew  Haven,  Ooaa. 

Yalb  Collbob,  Nov.  15, 
Mb.  L.  Stbbboib:  Dear  iSVr,— Your  book  is  a 
good  and  useful  one,  but  it  is  not  my  practice  to 
recommend  books. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  D.  WOOLSBT. 
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No.  19. 

CoLLEOs  or  Nbw  Jvbsbt,  ) 
Pbinostoit,  Jan.  28,  ) 

Dear  *Sir,— Your  "  100  Years'  Progieas  of 
the  United  States,"  I  regard  as  a  valuable  publica- 
tion, richly  meriting  the  attention  of  the  general 
reader^  as  well  as  'tiie  more  careful  examination  of 
the  student  interested  in  observing  the  advance- 
ment of  our  oountrj  in  the  useful  arts  and  learning. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

John  McLbah. 
L.  Btkbbins,  Esq. 


No.  20. 

From  Frot  Joamox,  Yale  College,  Kew  Haven,  Conn. 

L.  Btebbins,  Esq.:  I>tar  Sir, — I  have  examined 
^  100  Years'  Progress,''  with  interest,  especially 
the  excellent  ch^ter  on  agriculture.  In  ray  opinion, 
the  work  is  one  of  much  value,  and  deserves  a 
wide  circulation.     Yours,  etc., 

&  W.  JOHVSOl^, 

Prof  of  Analytical  and  Agricultursl 
Chemistry  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  of  Yale  College. 


No.  21. 


Trom  Bev.  Dr.  Sioni,  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Ohio, 
Mb.  L.  Stbbbins  :  My  Dear  Sir, — ^I  have  run  my 
eyes  with  g^reat  interest  over  your  beautiM  work, 
"    100    Years*  Progress,"  It  contains,  in  a  condensed 
yet  attractive  form,  a  mass  of  information  touching 
the  progress  and  present  condition  of  our  country. 
It  is,  moreover,  information  of  which  every  man, 
at  some  time,  feels  the  need;  and  it  would  be  a 
grand  contribution  both  to  the  intelligence  and 
patriotism  of  our  whole  population,  if  you  could 
succeed  in  placing  a  copy  of  it  in  every  family  of 
the  land.    I  shall  place  your  book  on  my  table  for 
constant  reference. 
Wishing  you  all  success  in  your  enterprise, 
I  am  very  truly  yours, 

Henbt  Suth, 
Prot  Ch.,  Hist  and  Sac.  Bhetorioi 


No.  22. 


From  Prol^aaor  Fowin,  of  Amherst  College,  Editor  of  tho 
Unlrenttj  Edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  Series  of  Claa- 
aical  Books,  etc 

The  work  which  you  placed  in  my  hands,  entitled 
"  100  Years'  Progress  of  the  United  State^"  I 
have  taken  time  to  examine,  in  order  that  I  might 
learn  its  intrinsic  value.  I  find  that  the  subjects 
selected  are  such,  and  the  manner  of  treatment  such, 
as  to  supply  a  felt  want  in  the  public  mind,  which, 
in  its  own  progress,  was  demanding  higher  and 
better  help  tlian  it  enjoyed  before  the  publication 
of  your  work.  This  might  be  inferred  fh>m  the 
bare  mention  of  the  subjects  and  the  anthers.  These 
subjects  are  treated  by  these  writers  with  that  cor- 
reotness  of  the  statement  of  the  general  principles, 


and  with  that  ftillness  of  detail  whidi  make  the  work 
just  what  it  oug^t  to  be  as  a  guide  to  the  peoide. 
Every  young  man  who  wishes  to  elevate  his  mxnd 
by  self-culture,  ought  to  read  this  work  carefully. 
Yours  respectftilly, 

William  C.  Fowlbb.  / 


No.  23. 


From  ProC  B.  SiLUicAsr,  Tale  College,  New  fiaven,  CL 

I  have  carefully  looked  through  your  rich  and 
■faithful  work,  observing  the  copious  tables  of  cod- 
tents,  glancing  at  every  page  of  the  work,  and  at  aU 
the  numerous  illustrations,  with  occasional  reading 
of  paragraphs.  A  more  thorough  examination  it 
has  not  been  hitherto  in  my  power  to  make ;  but 
even  this  general  survey  has  left  on  my  mind  the 
decided  conviction  that  you  have  performed  an  im- 
portant service  to  your  country  in  thus  mapini^ 
out  and  condensing  and  explaining  the  wond«ilil 
progress  made  in  this  countiy,  during  four-fifths  of 
a  century,  in  all  the  most  unportant  arts  of  life.  Uy 
own  recollections — my  years  having  been  coeval 
with  the  entire  period  covered  by  your  work — sus- 
tain your  statements  regarding  the  extreme  simpli- 
city of  our  early  domestic  arts~-cheap  in  mechanical 
aids  but  prodigal  of  time.  Now  productive  industry; 
aided  by  successful  inventions,  fills  all  our  regions 
where  free  labor  has  AiU  scope  for  action,  wi&  in- 
numerable results  which  arc  fully  equal  to  our  wants, 
even  in  the  present  crisis,  leaving  also  a  large  redun- 
dancy of  articles  for  export,  especially  in  tho  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  and  in  not  a  few  important  me- 
chanical arts. 

Your  work  of  closely  printed  pages  of  double  col- 
umns, with  a  fair  paper  and  a  clear  and  distinct  type, 
with  its  numerous  engravings,  defended  also  by  a 
strong  and  neat  binding,  presents,  a  valuable  book 
of  reference ;  a  manual  to  be  consulted  by  the  agri- 
culturist and  artist,  as  weU  as  by  the  man  of  science 
and  the  historian  of  progress.  Wishing  to  yourself 
and  your  worthy  coacUutors  full  Success, 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  very  respectfully 

B.  SlLUHAH. 

NswHaybn,  Octobers, 


No.  24. 
From  the  Kew  York  Tlme& 
"  100  Tears' Progress  of  the  United  Skaes,*'-^'[t 
at  all  inclined  to  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  useful  in- 
formation may  be  bound  up  in  a  comparatively  small 
compass  by  a  jadidous  compiler,  in  the  very  hand- 
some work  before  us,  we  should  find  sofBcient  logie 
to  make  us  devout  believers.  The  writers  ha^e 
ranged  through  the  wild  fields  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  trade ;  very  little  that  develops  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  a  country,'  and  marks  its  growth, 
has  escaped  their  industrious  research.  Undoubt- 
edly, minute  critidsm  might  detect  slight  errors,  but 
in  a  work  of  so  comprehensive  a  character,'  strict 
accuracy  would  seem  almost  unattainable.  The 
statistics  given  are  f\ill  and  clearly  arranged ;  the 
grouping  of  the  subjects,  and  the*evident  method 
whicui  the  authors  have  observed  in  the  aooompliah- 
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ment  of  their  not  inoonsiderable  task,  are  'worthy 
of  all  praise.  The  work  is  one  which  we  particu- 
larly needf  as  it  is  a  lamentable  &ct  that  few  people 
are  so  deficient  in  general  knowledge  of  facts  rela- 
tive to  growth  and  development  of  their  native 
country,  as  ours.  The  Englishman  generally  has 
an  arsenal  of  statistics  at  his  fingers'  ends ;  he  can 
teU  you  when  the  first  shaft  was  sunk  in  the  first 
mine ;  when  the  first  loom  was  erected  in  Manches- 
ter. The  panoply  of  facts  in  which  he  is  arrayed 
makes  him  rather  a  ponderous  and  far  fh>m  spright- 
ly companion,  at  times ;  but  then  he  always  proves 
formidable  as  Bja.  adversary.  Oennans,  too,  have 
nearly  every  thing  by  rote  that  relates  to  their  own 
country.  Frenchmen  are  quick  to  learn,  but  they 
have  not  very  retentive  memories  generally,  and 
are  very  apt  to  forget  all,  and  more,  than  they  once 
knew.  It  may  be  urged  in  extenuation  of  our  na- 
tional delinquency,  as  regards  a  knowledge  of  our 
own  country,  that  our  countiy  grows  too  fast  for 
our  memories  to  keep  pace  with  it^  and  that  a  Yan- 
kee can  arrive  by  guessing  at  what  others,  less  fa- 
vored in  this  respect,  can  only  reach  by  delving  in 
authorities ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  better  to  trust  to 
actual  knowledge  of  facts,  and  under  any  circum- 
stances such  books  as  these  are  good  things  to  have 
in  the  library. 


No.  26. 


From  the  New  York  Examiner. 

*»  100  Tears'  Progress  of  the  United  States,"  by 
eminent  literary  men,  who  have  made  the  subjects 
of  which  they  have  written  their  special  study. 

The  citizen  who  desires  to  comprehend  fully  how 
the  country  in  which  we  live  has,  under  the  foster- 
ing influences  of  a  good  government,  the  enterprise 
of  an  energetic  people,  and  above  all,  the  blessing 
of  God,  grown  from  a  handM  of  people  to  one  of 
the  leading  powers  in  the  world,  should  purchase 
and  read  carefully  this  work.  It  is  no  catchpenny 
affair.  The  men  who  have  prepared  the  narratives 
of  progress  in  the«various  departments  of  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture,  commerce,  manufactures, 
banking,  education,  science,  art,  and  the  matters 
which  go  to  make  "  home"  so  emphatically  an 
American  word,  are  not  novices,  penny-a-liners,  who 
write  on  any  or  all  subjects,  with  or  without  an  un- 
derstanding of  them,  for  the  sake  of  their  daily  bread 
— ^ut  men  of  high  reputation,  who  have  made  the 
subjects  they  discuss  the  topics  of  a  life's  study. 
Every  subject  which  will  admit  of  it  is  finely  illus- 
trated, and  tables  of  statistics,  carefully  prepared 
firom  the  latest  sources,  show  the  present  condition 
of  each  department,  and  demonstrate,  as  only  figures 
can,  how  great  the  advance  which  has  been  made 
in  each.  As  a  work  of  reference,  not  less  than  as  a 
deeply  hiteresting  book  for  family  reading,  it  will 
be  a  treasure  to  any  household  that  may  obtain  it. 


No.  26. 
From  the  New  York  Obeerrer. 

"  100  Tearti' Progress  of  1heDhiiedState8:'^ihe 
above  rather  formidable  title-page  is  quite  a  ftill  ex- 
position of  the  contents  of  this  large  work,  which 


contain  a  vast  amount  of  scientific,  historical,  and 
statistical  matter,  and  which  constitute  a  valuable 
encyclopaedia,  as' well  as  history  of  the  progress  of 
the  country,  during  the  last  eighty  years.  Many 
of  the  most  extended  articles  are  by  eminent  scien- 
tific and  practical  men,  who  have  devoted  themselves 
largely  to  the  subjects  on  which  they  have  written. 
The  subjects  are  not  treated  briefly,  but  in  detail, 
rendering  the  work  valuable  as  a  book  of  reference 
as  well  as  for  general  reading.  Such  a  review  as 
we  have  in  this  work  may  well  excite  wonder, 
gratitude,  and  hope.  The  histoiy  of  no  other  coun* 
try  can  furnish  a  parallel 


No.  27. 

From  Hnnt>  Merchftnts^  Mngulne,  edited  by  L  Bvith  Bo* 
HANS,  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

"  100  Tears'  Progress  of  the  United  States.''— The 
first  eighty  years  of  thee  national  existence  were 
illustrated  by  no  brilliant  military  exploits,  such  as 
for  the  most  part  make  up  the  history  of  most  coun- 
tries of  the  Old  World,  but  the  American  people  did 
not  the  less  on  that  account  assume  a  marked 
character,  and  a  first  rank  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Their  success  in  ship-building  and  commerce 
at  once  placed  them  on  a  level  with  the  greatest 
maritime  nations.  The  inventive  genius  and  untir- 
ing industry  of  the  people  soon  revolutionized  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  world,  by  the  ready 
application  of  new  mechanical  powers  to  industrial 
arts ;  and  if  the  extent  and  cheapness  of  land  for  a 
time  supplied  the  scarcity  of  labor  in  agricultural 
departments,  it  did  not  prevent  the  multiplication 
of  inventions,  which  have  not  only  added  immensely 
to  home  production,  but  have  greatly  aided  that  of 
European  countries.  The  development  of  these  in- 
dustries forms  the  true  history  of  American  great- 
ness, and  the  work  of  Mr.  Stebbins  has  given  a 
world  of  information  upon  each  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, in  a  most  authentic  and  attractive  fonn.  The 
chapters  on  ship-building,  commerce,  and  internal 
transportation^  present  to  the  reader  a  mass  of  val- 
uable information  as  astonishing  for  the  magnitude 
of  the  results  produced  as  interesting  in  the  narra- 
tive. We  know  of  no  other  work  which,  in  the 
compass  of  two  handsome  volumes,  contains  such 
varied  and  comprehensive  instruction  of  a  perfectly 
reliable  character.  They  form  almost  a  complete 
library  in  themselves. 


No.  28. 


From  the  Secretary  of  Board  of  Trade,  Philadelphia. 
L.  Stebbins,  Esq.  :  I>ear  Sir, — I  examined  with 
interest  the  volumes  published  by  you,  entitled 
"  100  Tears'  Progress,"  and  found  them  partic- 
ularly valuable.  The  design  struck  me  very  favor- 
ably, and  the  execution  of  the  several  parts  could 
not  have  been  intrusted  to  more  competent  hands. 
The  last  eighty  years' of  the  history  of  the  United 
States  has  been  one  of  unexampled  progress,  and  it 
is  now  more  than  ever  important  to  bring  in  review 
before  the  people  of  every  section  the  leading  facts 
of  this  marvellous  progress. 

Teiy  respectfully  yours, 

LOBIN  BU)DGBT. 
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No.  29. 
Worn  tbe  8««r»Ui7  of  the  Board  of  TVid*,  Boston. 

My  Dear  Sir, — M7  manj  cares  Just  now  havv 
prerented  me  from  a  comparinon  of  the  BUtistioal 
matter  contained  in  the  *'  100  Yeara^  Proffreu" 
with  official  tables  in  mj  poueaeioo,  at  well 
as  an  examination  of  some  other  thingt,  oonoeming 
which  authorities  differ,  but  I  have  found  time  to 
acquaint  mjaelf  with  the  general  topics  and  objects 
of  the  work,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  I 
have  not  read  more  interesting  peges  for  years.  In- 
deed, the  best  informed  among  us,  cannot,  as  it 
seoros  to  me,  fail  to  find  much  that  is  new,  while  to 
the  young  and  to  those  who  lack  the  means  of  re- 
searoh,  so  authentic  and  well-digested  account  of 
our  country's  *'  Progress,"  will  be  of  immense  ser- 
Tiee.  We  aU  boast  of  our  wonderful  march  in  com- 
merce, in  manufactures,  in  mechanicB,  and  in  the 
arts;  and  here  we  liave  it,  step  by  stop,  in  ** facts 
and  figures,^  and  in  brief  and  pithy  narrative. 

With  all  my  hearti  I  4iope  that  the  sale  will  be 
extensive,  and  that  you  may  be  wdl  rewarded  for 
your  outlay  of  time  and  oapitaL 

Very  truly,  your  friend, 

LORUnO  SAHlfB. 

L.  SrsBBon,  Esq.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Fo.  30. 

From  the  "Sew  BagUador,  New  Haren,  Coaa. 

'*  100  rears' Progreaa  of  Vui  United  Stateey'—Jik 
this  very  large  octavo  work  tliere  is  presented  in  a 
tompact  and  easily  accessible  form  an  amount  of 
valuable  information  with  regard  to  the  progress 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  made 
(n  all  the  various  channels  of  industry  since  the 
days  when  they  were  British  cobniste,  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  single  work  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  Each  one  of  these  subjecto  is 
amply  illustrated  with  engravings.  The  different 
chapters  have  been  prepared  by  well-known  liter- 
ary men  who  have  each  made  the  subjects  about 
which  they  have  written  the  study  of  years.  We 
have  examined  tlie  work  repeatedly  and  with  much 
oare  during  the  past  three  months,  and  each  time 
have  been  impressed  anew  with  ita  value.  There 
is  not  an  intelligent  family  in  the  nation  who  would 
not  be  interested  and  instructed  by  it,  and  find  it  a 
most  convenient  book  of  reference  with  regard  to 
every  thing  pertaining  to  the  industrial  intoreste  of 
the  oountry. 


No.  31. 

Trom  the  PhUadelphla  Inqnirer. 

'<  100  TeareTivgreeat^iha  United  Staiei.^'-'To 
any  one  desiring  at  a  g^oe  a  comprehensiva  view 
of  the  various  <mannels  of  educational  industiy  in 
commerce,  manufactures,  agriculture,  statistics,  etc., 
they  are  invaluabla  They  are  prolUsely  illus- 
trated 'With  elegant  engravings  in  the  highest  style 
of  artistic  merit.  The  volumes  redound  with  sta- 
tistical and  misceUaneotts  information  of  a  standard 
character  and  permanent  value.  The  expense  of 
publishing  a  work  of  this  character  must  have  been 


very  large,  but  wa  feel  eonfldent  xbat  m  dketkA 
natkig  publie  have  not  been  ovniwitimalnd 

Thare  are  amoag  the  peouliar  oharaolsnstios  of 
our  people,  wide-spread  opinkukB  prarafling^  tbat 
hooka  sold  by  sabaeriptkm  are  of  a  neeoasity  wan 
azpensiva  than  whsa  purchased  in  m  general  way 
at  the  counter  of  a  publishing  bouae.  This  is  eri- 
dsntly  an  error  that  ooukl  eaailj  be  snbTartod  by 
a  littis  densonstratioii,  sad  the  pobiiahera'  remarks 
in  the  prefaoe  are  to  the  point,  and  alfective.  We 
know  of  hardly  any  book  or  bDolcB  which  are  with- 
in the  reacA  of  every«day  life,  that  we  would  sjoner 
advise  a  friend  to  purehasa.  Ita  Talna  will  be  un- 
impaired for  a  lifottma. 


No.  32. 

V^«m  the  Boeton  Traaaaript 

*"     100   Tean^  Frogreee  of  the  United 
This  work  is  the  result  of  much  carefbl  researdi, 
exercised  by  manv  minds  on  a  variety  of  important 
subjecto.    They  show  the  industrial  and  educational 
stepa  by  which  the  people  of  tihe  United  SUtes 
have  risen  fVom  their  colonial  oonditl<m  to  tbdr 
present  position  among  the  natio&a  of  the  world. 
They  give,  in  a  historical  form,  the  progress  of  tbe 
oount^  in  agriculture,  commerce,  trade,  bankiag, 
manufactures,  machinery,  modes  of  travel  and  trans- 
portetion,  and  tlie  work  is  intended  to  be  boM  by 
subscription,  and  will  doubtless  have  a  large  circo- 
lation.    It  ought  to  be  in  every  house  in  the  land. 
It  is  more  important  than  ordinary  histories  of  the 
country,  as  it  exhibits  all  the  triumphs  of  the  prac- 
tical mind  and  energy  of  the  nation,  in  every  de- 
partment of  science,  art,  and  benevolence.    ItiBM 
storehouse  of  important  and  stimidating  fhcts,  sad 
its  interest  can  hardly  be  exhausted  by  the  moat 
persistent  reader. 


No.  33. 


From  the  K.  T.  HereM. 
"  100  Teart^  Progress  of  the  United  States,''  If 
eminent  literary  men. — The  object  of  this  work, 
as  set  forth  in  its  preface,  is  to  show  the  varioos 
channels  of  industry  through  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  arisen  (torn  a  British  oolonf 
to  their  present  national  importance.  This  is  done 
by  treating  separately  the  improvemento  effected  in 
agriculture,  commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  ma- 
chinery, modes  of  travel,  transportation,  eto  Tbe 
preparation  of  these  different  artides  has  been  in- 
trusted to  writers  whose  pursuite  qualified  tbem 
to  himdlethem  exhaustively,  and  the  result  is  tbe 
assemblage  of  a  ^ast  amount  of  stetistical  ftD<i 
other  information  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
same  collective  and  condensed  form  in  any  other 
work  extant 


Na  S4 

From  the  Boetoa  Post 

"    100      Fearv'  Progress  qf   the  UnUed  Statat, 
showing  the  various  channels  of  industry  tbroi^ 
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which  the  people  of  the  Uaited  States  have  arisen 
from  a  British  oolony  to  their  present  National 
Importance,"  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  exceedingly 
valuable  work.  The  work  gives  in  a  hitftorioal  form 
the  vast  improvements  made  in  agriculture,  com- 
meroe,  trdde,  mamifiieturing,  etc.,  together  with  a 
large  amount  of  statistical  and  other  information. 
It  is  illustrated  with  numerous  engp*aving8f  and  al- 
together forms  a  most  valuable  and  instructive  com- 
panion to  the  writer,  the  business  man,  or  the 
student 


No.  35. 

From  WiL  W.  Titbnr,  PriadiMl  of  the  Ameneu  Aifhiiii 
for  Deaf  »nd  Damb,  Hartford,  Godo. 

I  have  examined  jour  new  national  work  entitled 
"  100  Years'  Progress  of  the  United  States," 
and  find  that  the  information  it  contains  on  the  wide 
range  of  subjects  treated  of  must  make  it  exceeding- 
ly valuable  as  a  standard  book  of  reference.  The 
names  of  the  writers  of  the  different  articles  afford 
a  sufficient  guaranty  that  the  facts  and  statements 
may  be  relied  on  as  correct.  I  consider  the  work  a 
very  important  accession  to  this  department  of 
literature,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  And  its  way 
into  the  library  of  every  private  gentleman  and 
every  public  institution. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  W.  TuRima, 


No.  36. 

IVom    Jomr    D.    Philbbiok,    Saperinteadeat 
Schools,  MMuebasettA. 

I  have  examined  the  "  100  T»an^  Progtws^^  with 
great  satisfaction.  I  consider  it  »  work  of  great 
value,  and  it  is  one  which  I  ahould  be  very  unwill- 
ing to  spare  firom  my  library.  It  is  not  only  such 
a  book  as  the  literary  or  professional  man  would 
like  to  possess,  but  it  is  a  book  for  every  houaehokl, 
and  for  eveiy  school  library. 

,Veiy  truly  yours, 

JOBK  D.  PHUiBIUOK. 


No.  37. 

From  the  Boston  JoamsL 

*'  100  Tears' Progresa  of  the  Uniled  States,''--^!!! 
this  elaborate  and  valuable  work  the  progress  of  the 
United  States  is  illustrated  by  historical  sketches 
of  the  rise  and  development  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
trade,  manufactures,  modes  of  travel  and  transporta- 
tion. The  authors  will  be  recognized  as  fully  com- 
petent to  treat  upon  tlie  above  subjects,  and  their 
sketches  have  great  interest  and  value,  as  well  Ibr  the 
facta  whidi  they  present,  as  in  illustrating  the  rapid 
progrets  of  the  United  States  in  all  that  conduces 
to  material  wealth  and  national  prosperity.  The 
work  aboonds  in  valuable  statistical  inibrmation, 
and  iB  intereiting  for  pemsal,  and  nseftil  for  refbr- 


No.  38. 
From  the  Phlliide1|ihia  ETenIng  JonmaL 
"  100  Years'  Progress  of  the  United  Statee,'^  by 
eminent  literary  men. — The  work  treats  of  the  va- 
rious cliannels  of  iudiistry  through  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  arisen  fh)m  a  British 
colony  to  their  present  national  importance.  It 
treats  of  the  vast  improvements  made  in  agriculture, 
commerce,  trade,  manufacturing,  machinery,  modes 
of  travel  and  transportation,  etc.,  etc 


No.  39. 
From  the  Hdmoatead,  Agrlcultnral  Journal,  Hartford,  Ct 
"  100  YeareTrogressof  the  United  States:'— The 
title  conveys  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  great  amount 
of  information  contained  in  these  volumes,  and  no 
cursory  glance  can  more  than  convince  the  reader 
that  they  possess  great  value  as  an  encydopiBdia 
of  arts  and  progress  in  civilization.  The  names 
of  the  authors  of  the  more  important  articles,  sev- 
eral of  whom  are  known  to  us  personally  and  high- 
ly respected,  are  a  guaranty  that  their  work  is  well 
done,  ahd  statements  reliable.  Our  limited  space 
forbids  an  extended  notice,  but  before  noticing  es- 
pecially the  agricultural  departments,  we  must  add, 
that  to  every  one  who  takes  it  up  it  is  one  of  the 
roost  fhscinating  of  books,  a  most;  remarkable  qual- 
ity in  a  bofik  so  statistical  in  its  diD^acter. 

The  article  of  progress  in  Agriculture  is  by  Chas. 
L.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  is  a  most  able  and  interesting  col- 
lection of  facts  in  regard  to  the  remarkable  pro- 
gress of  this  country  since  the  Revolution. 


No.  40. 


FMmi  the  Philadelphia  Daily  Evening  Bnlletln. 
Hr.  L.  STHBinNS, — ^After  carefully  examining  your 
valuable  publication,  **  100  Tears'  Progress  of 
the  United  States,"  and  having  on  various  occasions, 
in  our  professional  business,  tested  its  accuracy  as 
a  work  of  reference,  we  are  able  to  bear  testimony  to 
its  character.  No  work  that  we  have  ever  seen  gives 
such  spirited,  eomprehensive,  and  correct  views  of 
the  progress  of  our  country  in  political  strength,  in 
commerce,  agriculture,  manu&ctures,  and  all  branch- 
es of  industry  and  art  The  work  has  been  pre- 
pared with  extreme  care ;  the  various  subjects  are 
treated  with  intelligence,  and  the  style  of  composi- 
tion proves  that  the  writers  are  men  of  education, 
who  have  thoroughly  informed  themselves  on  the 
subjects  they  discuss.  The  illustrations  and  the 
typography  add  much  to  the  attractions  of  a  work 
that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  take  an  in- 
terest m  the  growth  of  onr  country,  and  feel  a 
patriotic  pride  m  its  prosperity. 

We  are  very  reepectfhily,  your  ob*t  serv'ts, 
PEA.CUOK,  Chambbbb  &  Ca 


No.  41. 
From  the  Secretary  of  Board  of  SdneatloB. 
BoSTOir,  Ua08.,  Sept  6, 
Dear  iSPir,— I  beg  leave  to  thank  you  tbr  your  no- 
ble work  entitled  "    loo     Tears'  Progress." 
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After  8uch  an  examination  as  I  have  been  able  to 
give,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a  work  oi 
unusual  interest  and  value. 

As  a  depositorj  of  facts  illustrative  of  the  pro- 
gross  of  our  oountrj  in  the  departments  of  industry, 
it  is  invaluable. 

Its  wide  circulation,  at  this  eventful  period,  can- 
not fail  to  arouse  and  deepen  that  patriotic  love  of 
our  institutions  which  is  the  pressing  demand  of 
the  hour.  Bespectftillj  yours, 

J.  Whitm. 

L.  Stebbiks,  Esq. 


No.  42. 


From  B.  8.  Raitdall,  Citv  SaperiDtendfint  Pablio  SchooU, 
Now  York. 

Mb.  L.  Stebbixs:  Dear  Sir^ — ^The  great  pressure 
of  official  engagements  has  hitherto  prevented  my 
acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the  very  beauti- 
ful and  in  tercsting  work  published  by  you — * '  1 00 
Tears'  Progress  of  the  United  States."  I  have  not 
had  time  to  peruse  them  thoroughly,  but  take  great 
pleasure  in  stating  that,  so  far  as  I  have  looked  into 
them,  the  plan  and  general  execution  of  the  work 
seem  to  me  to  be  admirable,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  wants,  as  well  of  the  rising  generation,  as  oi 
our  fellow-citizens  generally.  I  cheerfully  recom- 
mend it  to  the  .avorable  regard  of  school  officers, 
parents,  teachers,  and  others,  as  a  very  valuable 
compend  of  scientific  and  historical  knowledge,  and 
as  a  work  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  school 
Of  private  library. 


Ko.  43. 

From  the  New  England  Farmer,  Botton. 

"  100  Years'  Progress  of  the  United  States:'-^ 
This  volume  contains  an  immense  amount  of  valuable 
and  interesting  information  conoeming  the  rise  and 
development  of  agriculture,  commerce,  trade,  man- 
ufactures, travel  and  transportation,  the  arts,  and 
other  prominent  interests  of  this  country.  This 
information  is  contained  in  a  series  of  essays  by 
gentlemen,  either  and  all  of  whom  will  be  recog- 
nized as  competent  to  illustrate  the  subject  upon 
which  he  writes. 


No.  44. 
From  Frank  Lealiek 

After  copying  the  entire  title-page,  (hs  notice  pro- 
ceeds thus: 

Such  is  the  comprehensive  title  of  an  elegantly 
printed  work  which  covers  a  very  wide  range  of 
subjects  of  special  American  interest  The  work 
is,  in  fact,  an  industrial  and  statistical  history  of 
the  country  since  its  independence,  encyclopedic 
in  character  and  arrangement,  but  yet  suffi- 
ciently complete  for  every  practical  purpose.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  an  epitome  of  the  publication 
of  the  Census  and  the  Patent  Office,  and  of  the 
proceedings  of  our  Industrial  Societies,  compact  in 
form,  convenient  for  reference,  and  deserving  a 
place  in  the  hands  of  every  reading  and  reflecting 
man  in  the  country. 


Ka  46. 
From  B.  O.  Daxa,  Mereantile  Agency,  Kew  Tork. 
From  a  cursory  ^anoe  at  its  oontents  I  feel  war- 
ranted in  saying  it  possesses  information  of  nmcb 
value  ftnd  useflilness  to  all  dasaea 

Yeiy  respectfully,       R.  G.  Dajt a. 


'  Na  46. 

From  the  Evening  Poet,  Nev  Tork. 

*\  100  Teart^ProgreasefiheUmiedStaleaJ^'^Thd 
range  of  subjects  treated  in  this  work  is  veiy  full ; 
the  writers  upon  them  are  well  selected  with  regard 
to  spedaltiea,  and  their  manner  of  handling  is  al- 
ways interesting,  frequently  thorough.  T^  sy*- 
tem  pursued  is  not  encydopeedic,  but  historical, 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  exhaustive.  The  growth  of 
our  agricultural  prosperity,  with  particular  regard 
to  improvements  made  in  breeds  and  machinery, 
and  the  dissemination  of  scientific  knowledge  among 
farmers,  is  well  recited,  and  this  department  forms 
one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  book. 


Na  47. 


From  B.  J.  Loeano,  the  Hlatorlaa. 

Sir^ — I  have  examined,  with  great  satisfaction, 
your  work  entitled  "  100  Tecars'  Progress  of  the 
United  States,^^  It  is  a  work  of  inestimable  value  to 
those  who  desire  to  know,  in  minute  detml,  some- 
thing  more  of  the  history  of  the  country  than  the 
events  of  its  political  and  industrial  life  as  exhibit- 
ed in  the  politician's  manual,  and  the  bold  state- 
ments of  the  census ;  especially  at  this  time,  when 
the  civilized  world  is  eageriy  asking  what  we  are 
and  what  we  have  been,  that  the  old  governments 
may  attempt  to  solve  the  more  important  question, 
to  them,  what  we  mil  be.  Your  work,  in  Unci  and 
logical  prophecy,  furnishes  an  answer  of  which  any. 
people  may  be  justly  proud.  Surely,  no  nati<Hi  of 
the  earth  has  ever  experienced  such  bounding 
progress  as  this;  and  in  the  last  eighty  years,  as 
exhibited  in  your  work,  we  see  am^  propheciee 
of  the  future,  of  strength,  influence,  leadership 
among  the  nations,  such  as  the  eye  of  fmth  emidoy- 
ed  by  the  fathers,  dimly  saw.  Ko  American  can 
peruse  your  pages  without  fooling  grateM  for  the 
privilege  of  being  an  American  citizen. 

I  will  use  a  very  tnte  phrase  and  say,  with  aU 
sinoeri^,  I  wish  your  work  could  go  "into  every 
family  in  our  land,"  to  increase  tb^ir  knowledga 
and  to  streng^en  their  patriotism. 

Yours  Tespectfbllj, 

Benson  J.  Losbino. 


No.  48. 
From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Oommareec 
"  100  Tears'  Progress  of  the  United  l^ates.^ — 
The  plan  is  extensive,  and  appears  to  be  judiciously 
carried  out  The  work  is  divided  mto  departments, 
to  each  of  which  has  been  devoted  his  laborious 
attention,  producing  a  readable,  and  at  the  same 
time  valuable  and  instructive,  summary  of  the  ad- 
vances made.    This  plan  necessarily  comprises  a 
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Tory  complete  history  of  the'  artti  and  sciences  for 
the  past  century.  In  many  of  them  it  covers  the 
whole  period  from  the  earliest  time  at  which  they 
were  known  to  man,  for  the  century  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  new  arts,  and  has  furnished  mankind 
with  not  a  few  totally  new  inventions.  To  digest 
the  contents  of  the  book  so  as  to  give  a  reader  even 
a  hint  of  its  comprehensiveness  would  be  impos- 
sible. 

The  book  is  well  fitted  for  the  family  reading, 
and  valuable  as  a  source  of  interest  and  instruction 
to  the  young,  while  in  the  business  office  and 
oounting-room  of  every  merchant,  banker,  and  pro- 
fessional man  it  would  answer  a  thousand  daily 
questions. 


No.  49. 


Offloe  of  Sap«rintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Chlcafifa 
"  100  Tears'  Progress.''— The  work  which  you 
have  prepared  with  so  much  care  and  labor,  pre- 
senting the  progress  of  our  country  during  the  last 
eighty  years,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  gratify  and 
instruct  all  dasses  of  citizens.  No  work  oould  be 
offered  to  the  public  at  the  present  time  more  wor- 
thy of  a  place  in  family  libraries,  and  school  libra- 
ries, than  the  one  which  you  now  present. 
Yours  truly, 

W.  H-  Wblls, 

Sup.  of  Public  Schools. 


No.  60. 


fVom  the  Snperintendent  of  the  Institution  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  New  York. 

It  IS  only  recently  that  I  could  find  time,  from 
the  pressure  of  offlcisd  duties,  to  examine  the  splen- 
did national  work,  "  100  Years'  Progress,"  By 
the  way,  I  observe  that,  as  you  give  much  infor- 
mation concerning  early  colonial  times,  you  have  in 
fact  given  over  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  progress. 
The  work  strikes  me  as  a  production  of  great  value 
and  universal  interest.  While  the  statesman  will 
find  a  mass  of  statistical  information,  which,  by  its 
arrangement  and  the  able  commentary  accompany- 
ing it,  will  assist  very  materially  in  the  correct  so- 
lution of  many  politico-economical  problems,  men 
actively  engaged  in  almost  any  pursuit,  agricultural, 
commercial,  mining,  education,  the  arts  of  design, 
the  mechanic  arts,  etc.,  will  each  find  much  idTor- 
mation,  both  curious  and  useful 

Hoping  for  your  undertaking  all  the  success  it 
deserves,  I  remain,  very  respectfully  yours, 

Habyet  p.  Pxbt. 


No.  61. 

IVom  the  Boston  Cnltiv»tor. 

•*  100  Tears'  Progress." — ^There  is  a  work  wMch 
has  been  published  recently,  having  the  above  title, 
and  which,  because  of  these  magnificent  words,  of 
course,  arrests  the  attention  of  every  wise  man. 
Eighty  years'  progress  ?  Eighty  years  of  progress 
in  the  life  of  an  individual  would  make  a  rare  rec- 
ord, pregnant  with  the  most  practical  and  important 
considerations;  but  the  eighty  years'  progress  of 


which  we  speak,  are  the  years  of  a  nation,  or  the 
progress  of  many  miUions  of  individuals,  and  hence 
how  widely  shall  we  have  to  open  our  eyes,  if  it  be 
faithfully  written,  and  we  would  take  it  all  in  so  as 
to  recognize  the  details  of  advancement  made  by  a 
mighty  people.  The  people,  whose  brilliant  destiny 
is  indicated  in  the  above  title,  are  those  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  though  we  are  among  and  of  them, 
unless  by  long  and  constant  and  vigorous  pursuit 
of  the  special  end,  wo,  ourselves,  can  have  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  real  extent  of  our  progress,  unless 
it  be  summed  up  from  tlie  material,  as  well  as  the 
political  history  of  the  period  about  which  we  in- 
quire, in  some  work  or  works  combining  the  knowl- 
edge of  many  whose  observation  and  reading  are 
large  in  opportunities  and  in  improvement. 

We,  as  a  people,  are  noted  in  Christendom  as  hav- 
ing an  undue  proportion  of  self-esteem,  and  an  im- 
modest desire  to  express  it  as  often  as  we  may  find 
an  audience.  The  Americans,  we  confess,  are,  in 
much,  superficial,  and  their  real  and  unparalleled 
rapidity  of  progress  is  too  much  and  too  frequently 
taken  for  granted  as  the  basis  ofadulatory  discourse ; 
and  because  of  this,  the  old  European,  familiar  from 
his  youth  with  the  fixed  sources  of  his  power,  and 
with  ease  and  grace  weighing  or  rejecting  questioUs 
he  knows  f^om  the  outset  are  or  are  not  determin- 
able, naturally  looks  with  discredit  upon  the  live 
Yankee  who  **  guesses"  everytliing,  and  when  urged 
to  state  the  re^  ground  of  his  boasting,  only  covers 
his  superficial  knowledge  of  his  own  country  and 
history  by  his  agility  in  bombast  and  fleeing  the 
point  in  new  gpratulation  and  a  keen  thrust  which 
forces  an  adverse  judgment.  And  the  ignorance 
which  leads  Americans  to  a  substitution  of  their 
wit,  also  leads  those  of  other  nations  to  suspect  the 
foundation  of  their  boasted  power  and  national  re- 
sources and  importance. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  cure  this,  and  that  is 
eminently  practical  and  desirable.  It  is  for  the 
people  of  our  countr^to  study  their  own  history 
more  thoroughly,  and  not  their  political  history 
only,  but  the  history  of  their  material  progress. 
There  are  few  good  books  in  which  to  find  this:  but 
there  is  one  which  has  been  put  forth  by  L.  Steb- 
bins,  which  is  especially  adapted  to  this  object ;  and 
a  more  instructiye,  interestmg,  and  popular  work 
is  rarely  found. 


No.  62. 


IVom  the  American  Journal  of  Sdenoe  and  Arts,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

"  100  Tear^  Progress  of  the  United  States,"  by 
eminent  literary  men. — ^This  compendium  of  nation- 
al statistics  forms  a  valuable  handbook  of  reference, 
to  which  all  who  possess  it  will  have  frequent  oc- 
casion to  turn  for  information  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
gress and  condition  of  the  great  elements  of  growth 
and  development  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
during  eighty  years  past  The  value  of  the  book  as 
a  work  of  reference  would  have  been  much  enhan- 
ced by  a  more  frequent  reference  to  authorities  and 
original  sources  of  information.  But  taken  as  it  is, 
it  supplies  a  great  desideratum,  and  its  pains-taking 
publisher,  Mr.  Stebbins,  deserves  our  thanks  for  so 
valuable  a  contribution  to  our  resouroes  in  this  de- 
partment of  statistics. 
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